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PREFACE. 


The anthor of ihcse Essaja ia so sensible of tbdr defects tbat ho has xopcatcdlj 
refosed to let them appear in a form trhich might seem to indicate that he 
thought them 'R’orthj of a permanent place in English litcratora Eor wonld 
he now giro his consent to the repnblication of pieces so imperfect, if, bj 
withholding his consent, he could moke repnblication impossible. But, ns they 
have been reprinted more than once in the United States, as many American 
copies have been imported into this country, and as a still larger importation 
is expected, ho conceives that ho cannot, in justice to the publishers of the 
Edinburgh Beview, longer object to a measure which they consider os ncces* 
sory to the protection of their rights, and that ho cannot bo accused of pre- 
sumption for wishing that his writings, if they are read, may be read in an 
edition freed at least from errors of the press and from slips of the pen. 

This volume contains the Boviows which have been reprinted in the United 
States, with a very few exceptions, which the most partial reader will not 
regret The author bos been strongly urged to insert three papers on the 
Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, attracted some notice, 
but which ore not in the American editions. Ho has, however, determined to 
omit these papers, not because ho is disposed to retract a single doctrine wliich 
they contain } but because ho is unwilling to oficr what might bo regarded os 
on aOront to the memory of one from whoso opinions ho still widely dissents, 
but to whose talents and virtues he admits that bo formerly did not do justice. 
Serious as are the faults of tho Essay on Govenunont, a critic, while noticing 
those faults, should have abstuned from using contemptuous language respect- 
ing the historian of British Indio. It ought to bo known that hir. Mill had the 
generosity, not only to forgive, but to forgot tbo unbecoming acrimony with 
which ho had been ossaOed, and was, when his valuable Ufo closed, on terms 
of cordial friendship with his assailant. 

No attempt bos been made to remodel any of tho pieces which are contained 
in this volume. Even tho criticism on LBlton, which was written when tho 
author was fresh from coliegc, and which contains scarcely a paragraph such 
es his matured judgment approves, still remains overloaded with gaudy and 
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ungraceful ornament. The blemishes which have been removed were, for 
the most part, blemishes caused by unavoidable haste. The author has some- 
times, like other contributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books and from all advisers ; of tmsting to his 
memory for facts, dates, and qnotatioim ; and of sending manuscripts to the 
post without reading them over. What he has composed thus rapidly has 
often been as rapidly printed. His object has been that every Essay should 
now appear as it probably would have appeared when it was first published, 
if he had then been allowed an additional day or two to revise the proof-sheets, 
with the assistance of a good library. 
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GEITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


COnTBXBTJTE]} TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


MILTON. (AcotJST, 1825.) 

Jaannis 2riltoni,AngU, deDoetrind Chris- 
tiana libri duo iJOsthumi. A Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, compiicd from the i 
UoV Scriptures alune. ItyJoitvSIiwoK, ' 
translated ftom the Original by Charles 
n. Sumner, IIJL tc. &c- 1825. j 

Towards the close of the year 1S23, 
Mr, Lemon, deputy keeper of the state 
papers, in the course of his researches 
among the presses of his ofliec, met 
with a large Latin manuscript. With 
it were found corrected copies of the 
foreign despatches n-ritten hy hlilton 
while ho filled the office of Secretary, ' 
and several p-apers relating to the Fo< 
pish Trials and the llyc>iiouso Plot. 
The whole was ampped up in an en- 
velope, superscribed To Mr. Sfihwer, 
Merchant. On examination, the Large 
manuscript proved to be the long lost • 
Ess.'iy on the Doctrines of Christianity, ‘ 
which, according to Wood and Toland, 
Milton finished aficr tlio Hestoration, 
and deposited with CjTinc Skinner. 
Skinner, it is well knoum, held the 
same political opinions with his illus- 
trious friend. It is therefore probable, 
ns Mr. Lemon conjectures, that ho 
may have fallen under the suspicions 
of the government during that perse- 
cution of the IVltigs which followed 
the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
ment, and that, in consequence of a 
general seizure of his papers, this work 
Bitty have been brought to the office 


in which it has been found. But what- 
c%cr the adventures of the manuscript 
may have been, no doubt can exist that 
it is a genuine relic of the great poet 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded 
by his Majesty to edite and translate 
the treatise, has aequitted himself of 
his task in a manner honourable to his 
talents and to his character. His ver- 
sion Is not indeed very cosy or elegant ; 
but it is entitled to the praise of clear- 
ness and fidelity. His notes abound 
with interesting quotations, and have 
the rare merit 'of really elucidating tho 
text. The preface is cridently tho 
work of a sensible and candid man, firm 
in his own religious opinions, and tole- 
rant towards those of others. 

The book itself will not add much 
to tiic fame of Milton. It is, like all 
his Latin works, well written, though 
not exactly in the stj'lc of tho prize 
essays of 0.xford and Cambridge. 
There is no elaborate imitation of 
classical antiquity, no scrupulous purity, 
none of the ceremonial clesinncss which 
characterises tho diction of ouf aca- 
demical Pharisees. Tho author does 
not attempt to polish and brighten his 
composition into the Ciceronian gloss 
and brilliancy. lie docs not in short 
sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic 
refinements. Tire nature of his subject 
compelled him to use many words 

"That would here made Quintilian staie 
aud casp.” 

B 
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But ho writes with as much enso nnd 
freedom as if Latin were his mother 
tonguo ; nnd, whcio he is least happy, 
his failure seems to arise from the airc- 
lessncss of a native, n*ot from the igno- 
rance of a foreigner. "We may apply 
to him what Denham with great felicity 
says of Cowley. Ho wears the garb, 
but not tlie clothes of the ancients. 

Throughout the volume are diseem- 
iblo the traces of a powerful and inde- 
pendent mind, emancipated from the 
influence of authority, and devoted to 
the search of tinth. Milton professes 
to form his system from the Bible alone; 
and his digest of scriptural texts is cer- 
tainly among the best that have ap- 
peared. But ho is not always so happy 
in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines 
which ho avows seemed to have ex- 
cited considerable amarement, parti- 
cularly his Arianism, and his theory 
on (he subject of polygamy. Yet w’e 
can scarcely conceive that any person 
could have read the Paradise Lost with- 
out suspecting him of the former ; nor 
do wo think that any reader, acquainted 
with the history of his life, ought to bo 
much startled at the latter. The opi- 
' nions which ho has expressed respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, the eternity 
of matter, nnd the observation of the 
Sabbath, might, wo think, have caused 
more just surprise. 

But we will not go into the discus- 
sion of these points. The book, were 
it far more orthodox or for more here- 
tical than it is, would not much edily 
or corrupt the present generation. TIjo 
men of our time arc not to be con- 
verted or perverted by quartos A few 
more days, and this essay will follow 
the Defensio Popiili to the dust nnd 
■ ailenco of the upper shelf. The name 
of its author, nnd the remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, 
will secure to it h certain degree of 
attention. Por a month or two it will 
occupy a few minutes of chat in eveiy 
drawing-room, and a few columns in 
, evety magazine; and it will then, to 
borrow the elegant language of the 
play-bills, bo withdrawn to make room 
for the forthcoming novelties. 

"Wo wish however to avail ourselves 


of the interest, transient as it may he, 
whi^ this work has excited. The 
dexterous Capuchins never choose to 
preach on the life nnd miracles of a 
saint, until they have awakened _tho de- 
votional feelings of their auditors by 
exhibiting some relic of him, a thread 
of his garment, a lock of his hair, or a 
drop of his blood. On the same prin- 
ciple, w’C intend to take advantage of 
the late interesting discovery, and, 
while tins memorial of a great nnd good 
man is still in the hands of all, to say 
something of liis moral and intcllccluni 
qualities. Nor, we arc convinced, will 
the severest of our readers blame us 
if, on an occasion liko the present, uc 
turn for a short time from the topics 
of the day, to commemorate, in all 
love and reverence, the genius and vir- 
tues of John hlilton, /the poet, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the glory of 
English litemture, the champion and 
the martjT of English liberty. J 

It is by his poetry that Milton is best 
known; and it is of his poetry' that we 
wish first to spcalc. By the general 
suflVogo of the eh ilised world, his place 
has been n«signcd among the greatest 
masters of the art. His detractors, how- 
ever, though outvoted, have not been 
silenced. There ore many critics, and 
some of great name, who contrive in 
the s.amc breath to extol the poems and 
to dcciy the poet. The works tlicy ac- 
knowledge, considered in themselves, 
may bo classed among the noblest pro- 
ductions of the human mind. But they 
will not allow tlio author to rank with 
those great men uho, born in tlie in- 
fancy of civilisation, supplied, by theit 
own powere, the want of instruction, 
nnd, thongh destitute of models them- 
selves, bequeathed to posterity models 
which defy imitation. Milton, it is said, 
inherited what his predecessors created; 
he lived in an enlightened ago ; ho re- 
ceived afinishcd education, nnd wc must 
therefore, if wo would form a just esti- 
mate of hispowcrs,mnkc large deductions 
in consideration of these advantages. 

Wo venture to say, on tlie contrary, 
paradoxical ns the remark may appear, 
tliat no poet has "ever had to struggle 
with more unfavourable circumstances 
than Milton. He doubted, ns ho has 
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hiniiicif ow^^ed, v>’hpt hci he hnd not been 
liOrn “ nn age too 'otc.” For tliis no- 
tion Johnson ii.ts thought fit to mnkc 
hint the butt of much clumsy ridicule. 
The poet, tve believe, understood the 
nntnic of his art better than the critic, 
lie Icncrv that his poctie.al genms de- 
rived no advantage from the ciriHs.a- 
tion whicii surrounded him, or fiom the 
learning which ho liad acquired ; and 
ito looked back with something like 
regret to the ruder ago of simple words 
and vivid impressions. 

Wo think that, as civilisation ad- 
vances, poetry almost nccessariiy de- 
clines. Therefore, tliough we fervently 
admire tho-se great works of imagina- 
tion which have appctircd in dark ages, 
wo do not admire them the more be- 
cause they ha\'o appeared in daik ages. 
On the contraiy, wo liold that the most 
wonderful and splendid proof of genius 
is a great poem produced in a ci\ iliscd 
age. We cannot understand why those 
wlio believe in that most orthodox 
article of litcraty faitit, that the earliest 
poets are gcncnilly the best, should 
v.'onder at the rule as if it were the 
exception. Surely the uniformity of 
the ph.’ciionicnon indicates n corre- 
sponding uniformity in the cause. 

Tlio fact is, that common observers 
reason from the progress of tlio expe- 
rimental sciences to that of the imitative 
arts. The improvement of tlic fonner 
is gradual and slow. Ages arc spent 
in collecting materials, ages more in 
separating and coinbiiiing them. Fven 
when a system has been formed, (here 
is still something to add, to alter, or to 
reject, Ever}' generation enjoys the 
use of a vast lionrd bequeathed to it 
by antiquity, and transmits that board, 
angmeuted by fresh acquisitions, to 
future ages. In these pursuits, there- 
fore, tile first speculators lie under great 
dimdvantngcs, and, even when they 
fail, are untitled to praise. Their 
pupils, with far infciior intellectual 
powers, speedily surpass tlicm in actual 
attainments. Every girl wire lias read 
Mrs. Mnreet’s little dialogues on Poli- 
tical Economy could teach Montague 
or Walpole many lessons in finance. 
Any intelligent man may now, by rc- 
Wilutoly applying liimself for a few 


3 'cnrs to nuitiicmatics, learn more than 
the great Newton knew after half a 
centmy of study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with 
painting, or with sculpture. Still less 
is it tlms with poetry. The progress 
of rcrmcmcnt rarely supplies these arts 
with better objects of imitation. It m.ay 
indeed improve the instniments which 
ai-e necessary to tlie mcchnnicnl opera- 
tions of the musician, liic scnlptor, and 
the pointer. But language, the ma- 
chine of the poet, is best fitted for his 
purpose in its rudest state. Nations, 
like individuals, first perceive, and tlicn 
abstract. They advance from particu- 
lar images to general terms. Hence 
the vocabnlary ofnn enlightened society 
is philosophical, that of a half-ciriUsed 
people is poetical. 

Tin's change in the language of men 
is partly the cause and partly the ciroct 
of a corresponding change in thenatnro 
of their intellectual operations, of a 
ciiangc by which science gains and 
poutiy loses. Generalisation is ncccs- 
sfliy to the advancement of knowledge; 
but particularity is indispcnsiblo to tlio 
creations of the iningiimtion. Inpio- 
portion ns men know more and think 
more, the}' look less at individuals and 
more at classes. Thoj’ tlicrcforc make 
better theories and worse poems. They 
give us vague phrases mstend of images, 
and personified qualities instead of men. 
They may ho better able to analyse 
human nature than their predecessor. 
But nnnlj'sis is not tlio business of the 
poet. His oflico is to portray, not to 
dissect. Ho may believe in a moral 
sense, like Shaftesbury; ho may refer 
all human actions to self-interest, like 
Hclvctius ; or ho may never think about 
tiio matter nt all.. His creed on such 
subjects will no more influence his 
poetry, properly so called, than tha 
notions wliich a painter may have con- 
ceived icspccting the Inciymal glands, 
or the circulation of the blood will afl'cet 
the tears of ills Niohe, or the blusiics 
of his Aurora. If Shakespeare liad 
written a book on tiic motives of human 
actions, it is by no means certain timt 
it would have been a good one. It is 
cxti'cmcly improhahlo that it wonld 
irnre contained half so much able rca- 
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Eoning on tbc subject ns is to be found in 
the Fable of the Bees. But could Man- 
deviUe have erected an lago ? Well ns 
he knew how to resolve characters into 
their elements, would he have been able 
to combine those elements in such a 
manner ns to make up a man, a real, 
living, individual man? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or 
can even enjoy poetiy, without a cer- 
tain unsonndness of mind, if any tiling 
which gives so much plea'ure ought to 
be called unsonndness. By poetty we 
mean not all UTiting in verse, nor even 
all good writing in verse. Our de- 
dniuon cxclndcs many metrical com- 
positions which, on other grounds, de- 
serve the highest praise. By poetpr 
we mean the art of employing words in 
such a manner as to produce an illusion 
on the ima^nation, me art of doing by 
means of words what the painter docs 
by means of colours. Thus the great- 
est of poets has described it, in lines 
universally admired for the vigour and 
felicity of their diction, and still more 
valnahle on account of the just notion 
which they convey of the art in which 
ho excelled : 

" As the imagination bodies forth 
Tiio forms of things unUnon n, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to 8bapcs,\au<l gives to any no- 
thing 

A local luibitation and anamc.” 

These arc the fmits of the “fine 
ilmw-y ” which ho ascribes to the poet, 
— a fine frenzy doubtless, hut still a 
ficnry. Truth, indeed, is essential to 
poetry; but it is the Unth of madness. 
The reasonings are just ; but the pro- 
mises arc false. After the first suppo- 
sitions have been made, every thing 
ought to ho consistent ; but those first 
suppositions require a degree of credu- 
lity which almost amounts to a partial 
and temporary derangement of the in- 
tellect. lienee of all people children 
are the most imaginirtive. They aban- 
don themselves w ithout reserve to every 
illusion. Every image u liich is strongly 
presented to their mental tye produces 
on them the eflect of reality. No man, 
whatever his sensibility may be, is ever 
affected by Hamlet or Lear, as a little 
girl is affected by the story of poor Bed 
Biding-hood. She knows that it is all 
false, that wolves cannot speak, that 


there are no wolves in England. Vet 
in spite of her knowledge sire believes ; 
she weeps; she trembles; she dares not 
go into a dark room lest she should feel 
the teeth of the monster at her throat. 
Such is the despotism of the imagina- 
tion over uncultivated minds. 

In a rude state of society men are 
children with a greater variety of ideas. 
It is therefore in such a state of socacty 
tirat we may expect to find the poetical 
tcmpcramcnl in its highest perfection. 
In an enlightened age there will be 
much intelligence, much science, much 
philosophy, abundance of just classifi- 
cation and subtle an8l}’sis, abundance 
of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, and even of good ones; but 
little poetry. Men will judge and com- 
pare ; but they n'iH not create, They 
will talk about the old poets, pd com- 
ment on them, and to a certain degree 
enjoy them. But they will scarcely bo 
able to conceive the effect which poetry 
produced on their ruder ancestors, the 
agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of be- 
lief. The Greek Bbapsodists, accord- 
ing to Plato, could scarce recite Homer 
without falling into connilsions. The- 
Mohawk hardly feels tlie scalping knife 
while lie.sbonts his death-song. The 
power which the ancient bards of Wales 
and Germany exercised over their au- 
ditors seems to modem renders almost 
miraculous. Such feelings are very 
rare in a cmliscd community, and most 
rare among thoso who participate most 
in its improvements. They linger 
longest among the pcasantiy; 

Poetry prodnccs an illusion on the 
cyo of the mind, ns a magic lantern 
produces nn illusion on the eye of the 
body. And, os the magic lantern acts 
best in a dnik room, poetry effects its 
purpose most completely in a dark age. 
As the light of know'lcdgo breaks in 
upon its exhibitions, ns the outlines oi 
Certainty become more and more de- 
finite and the shades of probability more 
and more distinct, the lines and linea- 
ments of the phantoms which the poet 
calls up grow fainter and fainter. We 
cannot unite the incompatible advan- 
tages of reality and deception, the clear 
discernment of troth and the cxqni^ 
enjoyment of fiction. 
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He %rho, in an enlightened and litc- 
raiy society, aspires to bo a great poet, 
mast first become a little child, lie 
mnst take to pieces the whole web of 
his mind. Ho mnst unlearn mueh of 
that knowledge whieh has perhaps con- 
stituted hitherto his cliicf title to supe- 
riority. His very talents will bo a 
hindrance to him. ITis difiicnltics will 
bo proportioned to his proficiency in 
the pursuits which arc fashionable 
among his contemporaries ; and that 
proficiency will in general bo propor- 
tioned to the vigour and activity of his 
mind. And it is well if, after all his 
sacrifices and exertions, his works do 
not resemble a lisping man or a modem 
min. AVc har’o seen in our omi time 
great talents, intense labour, and long 
meditation, employed in this struggle 
against the spirit of the age, and em- 
ployed, wo will not say absolutely in 
vain, but with dubious success and 
fccblo applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet 
has over triumphed over greater difii- 
coltics than Milton. He received a 
learned education : bo u as a profound 
and elegant classical scholar: ho had 
studied nil the mysteries of Habbinical 
literature: he was intimately acquainted 
with every langtiagc of modern Europe, 
from which either pleasure or inform- 
ation was then to be derived. Ho was 
perhaps the only great poet of later 
times who h.ns been distinguished by 
the excellence of his Latin verso. The 
genius of Petrarch was scarcely of the 
first order; and his poems in the an- 
cient language, tiiough much praised 
by those who have never read them, 
are uTctchcd compositions. Cowley, 
Avithall Ids admirable wit and ingenuity, 
had little imagination: nor indeed do 
we think his classical diction compar- 
able to that of Milton. The authority 
of Johnson is against ns on this point. 
But Johnson had studied the bad 
writers of the middle ages till he had 
become utterly insensible to the Au- 
gustan elegance, and was os ill qualified 
to judge between two Latin styles ns a 
habitual drunkard to set up for a wine- 
taster. 

Versification in a dead language is 
an exotic, n far-fetched, costly, sickly. 


imitation of that which elsewhere may 
bo found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. The soils on which this 
rarity flourishes are in general os ill 
suited to the production of vigorous 
native poetry ns the flower-pots of a 
hot-house to the growth of oaks. That 
the author of the Paradise Lost should 
have written the Epistle to Manso was 
truly wonderful. Never before were 
snch marked originality and such ex- 
quisite mimicry found together. In- 
deed in all the Latin poems of Milton 
the artificial manner indispensable to 
snch works is admirably preserved, 
while, at the same time, his genius gives 
to them a peculiar charm, an air of 
nobleness and freedom, which distin- 
guishes them from all other tvritings of 
the same class. They remind us of the 
amusements of those angelic warriors 
who composed the cohort of Gabriel: 

“ About him exercised heroic games 

H'lio unarmed 3'outh of heaven. -But o'er 
their heads 

Celestial nrmoiiiv, shield, helm, and spc.tn 

linng high, with diamond flaming and 
with gold,” 

Wo cannot look upon tbo sportive 
exercises for which the genins of Mil- 
ton ungirds itself, without catching a 
glimpse of the gorgeous and tcrriblo 
panoply which it is accustomed to wear. 
The strcngUi of his imagination tri- 
umphed over every obstacle. So in- 
tense and ardent was the fire of Ids 
mind, that it not only was not suiTo- 
c.<itcd beneath the sveight of fuel, hut 
penetrated the whole Enpcrincumhcnt 
mass with its own heat and radiance. 

It is not onr intention to attempt any 
thing like a complete examination of 
the poetry of Milton. Tlio public has 
long been agreed os to the merit of the 
most remarkable passages, the incom- 
parable harmony of the numbers, and 
the excellence of that stylo, which no 
rival has been able to equal, and no 
parodist to degrade, which displays in 
their highest perfection the idiomatic 
powers of the English tongue, and tc 
which crety ancient and every modern 
Inngnagc has contributed somc&ing of 
grace, of cnerg}', or of music. In the 
vast field of criticism on which we are 
entering, innumerable reapers have al- 
ready put their sickles. Tot the bar- 
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vert is 60 abundant that the negligent 
search of a straggling gleaner may be 
rewarded with a sheaf. 

Tlio most striking charncteristic of 
tiic poetry of Milton is the extreme re- 
moteness of tiie associations by means 
of which it acts on the reader. Its ef- 
fect is produced, not so mncli by what 
it expresses, ns by what it mggests; 
not so mncli by tlie ideas which it di- 
rectly conveys, as by other ideas which 
are connected with them. He electri- 
fies the mind through conductors. 
The most unimaginative man must un- 
derstand the niad. Homer gives him 
no choice, and requires from him no 
exertion, but takes the whole upon Iiim- 
seif, and sets tiie images in so clear a 
liglit, that it IS impossible to be blind 
to them. The works of Milton cannot 
be comprehended or enjoyed, unless 
the mind of the reader co-operate with 
that of ho writer. He docs not paint 
a finished picture, or play for a mere 
passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up tlie outline. He 
strikes the key-note, and expects his 
hearer to make out the melody. 

Wo often hear of the magical in- 
fluence of poetry. The expression in 
general means nothing : but, applied to 
the irritings of Milton, it is most ap- 
propriate. His poctiy acts like an in- 
cantation. Its merit lies less in its ob- 
vious meaning than in its occult power. 
There would seem, at first sight, to be 
no more in liis words than in other 
words. But they are words of en- 
chantment. No sooner are they pro- 
noiinced, than the past is present and 
the distant near. New forms of beauty 
start at once into existence, and all the 
burial-places of the memory give up 
their dead. Change the structuio of 
the sentence ; substitute one ^’nonyme 
for another, and the whole eftect is de- 
stroyed. The spell loses its power; 
and he who should then hope to con- 
jure with it would find himself as much 
mistaken ns Gassim in the Arahian 
tale, when ho stood crying, “ Open 
Wheat,” “ Open Barley,” to tlie door 
which obeyed no sound but “Open 
Sesame.” The miserable failure of 
I^den in his attempt to translate into 
bin own diction some parts of the Pa- 


radise Lost, is a remarkable instance of 
this. 

In support of those obserrations we 
may remark, that scarcely any passages 
in the poems of Milton are more ge- 
nerally known or more frequently re- 
peated than those which arc little more 
than muster-rolls of names. They are 
not always more appropriate or more 
melodious than other names. But they 
are charmed names. Evciy one of 
them is the first link in a long chain of 
associated ideas. Like the dwelling- 
place of our infancy revisited in man- 
hood, like the song of our country 
heard in a strange land, they produce 
upon ns an effect wholly independent 
of their intrinsic value. One transports 
us back to a remote period of history. 
Another places us among the novel 
scenes and manners of a distant region. 
A tliiid evokes all the dear classical 
recollections of childhood, the school- 
room, the dog-eared Viigil, the holi- 
day, and the prize. A fourth brings 
before us the splendid phantoms of 
chivolrous romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidered housings, the quaint 
devices, the haunted forests, the en- 
chanted gardens, the achievements of 
enamoured knights, and the smiles of 
rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his 
peculiar manner more happily displayed 
than in the Allegro and the Fenseroso. 
It is impossible to conceive that the 
mechanism of language can be brought 
to a more exquisite degree of perfec- 
tion. These poems differ from others, 
as abir of roses differs from ordinaiy 
rose water, the close packed essence 
from the thin diluted mixture. They 
are indeed not so much poems, as col- 
lections of hints, from each of which 
the reader is to make out a poem for 
himsdf. Every epithet is a text for a 
stanza. 

The Comas and the Samson Ago- 
nistes are worlcs which, though of very 
different merit, offer some marked points 
of resemblance. /Both are lyric poems 
in the form of plays. There are per- 
haps no two kinds of composition so 
essentially dissunilar as the drama and 
the ode. The business of the dramatist 
is to keep himself out of sight, and to 
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lot nothing appear but his characters. 
As soon as he attracts notice to his 
personal feelings, the illusion is hrohon. 
The cfTcct is as unpleasant ns that 
winch is produced on the stage by the 
voice of a prompter or the entrance of 
a sccnc-shiilcr. Hence it was, that the 
tragedies of Byron were his least suc- 
cessful performances. They resemble 
those pasteboard pictures invented by 
the friend of cliildren, Mr. Ncwboiy, in 
which- a single moveable head goes 
round twenty diilcrent bodies, so tliat 
the same face looks out upon us succes- 
sively, from the unitbnn of a hussar, 
tiic furs of a Judge, and the rags of a 
beggar. In all the characters, patriots 
and tyrants, haters and lovers, the 
frorvn and sneer of Harold were dis- 
cernible in an instant. But this species 
of egotism, though fatal to the drama, 
is the inspiration of the ode. It is the 
p.'irt of the lyric poet to abandon him- 
self, without reserve, to his onm emo- 
tions. 

Between these hostile elements many 
great men have cndcavonrcd to ctTcct 
nn amalgamation, bnt never with com- 
plete sttcccss. The Greek Drama, on 
tiio model of which the Samson was 
tvritten. sprang from the Ode. Tiic 
dialogue was ingrafted on the chonis, 
and naturally psirtook of its chamctcr. 
The genius of the greatest of the Athe- 
nian dramatists co-operated with tlic 
circumstances under which tragedy 
made its first appearance. iCschylus 
was, head and hc.art, a lyric poet. In 
his time, the Greeks had far more in- 
tercourse with the East than in the days 
of Homer ; and they had not yet ac- 
^uiicd that immense superiority in war, 
in science, and in the arts, which, in 
tlie following generation, led them to 
ticat the Asiatics with contempt. Prom 
the narrative of Herodotus it should 
seem tiiat they still looked up, nitli the 
veneration of disciples, to Egypt and 
Assj'rin. At this period, accordingly, 
it was natural that the literature of 
Greece should bo tinctured with the 
Orienf/d style. And that style, wo 
tbinlc, is discernible in the works of 
Pindar and iEscbylns. The latter often 
reminds us of the Hebrew writers. The 
book of Job, indeed, in conduct and 


diction, bears a considcrnblo resem- 
blance to some of his dramas. Con- 
sidered ns plays, his works arc absurd ; 
considered ns cliomscs, they arc above 
all praise. If, for instance, we c.vammo 
the address of CljticmncEtra to Aga- 
memnon on his return, or the descrip- 
tion of the seven Argivo chiefs, by the 
principles of dramatic writing, wo shall 
instantly condemn them ns monstrous. 
Bnt if we forget the characters, and 
think only of the poetty, wo shall ad- 
mit that it has never been surpassed in 
cnerg}' and magnificence. Sophocles 
made the Greek drama as dramatic os 
was consistent with its original form. 
His portraits of men have a sort of 
similarity; but it is the similarity not 
of a painting, but of a bas-relief. It 
suggests a resemblance ; but it docs not 
produce nn illusion. Euripides at- 
tempted to carry the reform further. 
But it was a task far beyond his pow- 
ers, perhaps beyond any powers. In- 
stead of correcting w'hat was bad, he 
destroyed what was excellent. He 
snhstitntcd crutches for stilts, bad ser- 
mons for good odes. 

iMilton, it is well knonm, admired 
Euripides highly, much moro highly 
than, in our opinion, Euripides de- 
served. Indeed the caresses which 
this partiality lends our conntiyman to 
bestow on “ sad Electra’s poet," some- 
times remind us of the beautiful Queen 
of Baity-land kissing the long cars of 
Bottom. At nil events, there can be 
no doubt that this veneration for tho 
Athenian, whether Just or not, was in- 
jurious to the Samson Agonistes. Had 
Milton taken ./Eschylus for his model, 
lie would have given himself up to the 
lyric inspiration, and poured out pro- 
fusely all tho trc.'isiircs of liis mind, 
without bestowing a thought on those 
dramatic proprieties which tho nntnre 
of tho work rendered it impossible to 
preserve. In tho attempt to rcconcilo 
tilings in their OAvn nature inconsistent 
ho has failed, as ovciy one else must 
have failed. *^70 cannot identify onr- 
sclvcs with the characters, as in a 
good play. We cannot identify our- 
selves w'ith the poet, ns in a good ode. 
The conflicting ingredients, like an 
acid and an alkali mixed, neutroliso 
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each other. Wo arc by no means in- 
Bcnhiblo to the merits of this celebrated 
piece, to the severe dignity of the style, 
the graceful and pathetic solemnity of 
the opening speech, or the wald^ and 
Wbaric melody which gives so striking 
an effect to the choral pas«nges Jlut 
wo think it, wo confess, the Icart suc- 
cessful effort of the genius of Milton. 

ITie Comns is framed on the model 
of the Italian Masque, ns the Samson is 
framed on the model of the Greek 
Tragedy. It is cert.-iinly the noblest 
)icrfonuancc of the kind which exists 
ill any language. It is ns far su- 
perior to the I'nichful Shejihcrdcss ns 
the Faithful Shepherdess is to the 
Aminta, or the Aniintn to the Pastor 
Fido. It was well for Milton that he 
had here no Furipides to mislead him. 
He understood and loved the literature 
of modem Italy. But he did not feel 
for it the same s'cncration which he 
ciitcttaincd for the remains of Athenian 
and Homan poetty, conscerated by so 
many lofty and endearing recollec- 
tions. The faults, morcoscr, of his 
Italian predecessors were of a kind to 
which his mind had n deadly anti- 
p-athy. He could stoop to a plain 
style, sometimes even to a bald style ; 
but false brilliancy was his utter aver- 
sion. His muse had no objection to a 
nisset attire ; but she turned with dis- 
gust from the finery of Guarini, as 
tawdiy and as paltry ns the mgs of a 
chimney-sweeper on May-day. What- 
ever omamcnis she wears are of mos- 
eIto gold, not only dazzling to the 
sight, but cnp.ahlo of standing the 
severest test of the cmciblc. 

Milton attended in the Comns to the 
distinction which he afterwards neg- 
lected in tlio Samson. He mode his 
Masque what it ought to be, cssciitiidly 
lyrical, and ' dramatic only in sem- 
blance. He has not attempted a fruit- 
less struggle against a defect inherent 
in the nature of that species of com- 
position i and he has therefore suc- 
ceeded, wherever sticccss wtis not im- 
possible. The spccclics must be road as 
majestic soliloquies; and ho who so 
reads them will be enraptured with 
their eloquence, their sublimity, and 
their mqsic, The iiitcrraptions of the 


dialogue, however, impose a constriunl 
upon the writer, and break the illusion 
of the reader. The finest pass-igcs nro 
those whicli arcljTiciti form iw well as 
in spirit. “ I .'hoiild much commend," 
says the excellent Sir Henry Wotton 
in a letter to Milton, "(lie iragic.al 
part if ilic lyrical did tiol ravish mo 
with a certain Uoriqnc delicacy in 
your songs and odes, wherennto, I 
must plainly confess to yon, I have 
seen yet nothing p-arallcl in our lan- 
guage." Thccniicism was jii't. It is 
when Milton escapes from the shackles 
of the elialoguc,whcn he Ls discharged 
from the labour of uniting two incott- 
gruous styles, when be is at liberty to 
indulge bis choral rajUnres s\i:liout 
resene, that hv rises esen above him- 
self. Then, like his own good Genius 
hnrs.ting from the canlily form and 
svccds of Thyrsis, he stand.s forth in 
celestial freedom and beauty; hescenw 
to cry cxuliingli', 

" Now my task Is smoothly done, 

1 can By or 1 can run," 

to skim the c.anh, to eo.u above the 
clouds, to bathe inthcFli'sinn dew oftho 
rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells 
of imrd and casda, svhich the' musky 
svituls of the zephyr scatter through 
the ccd.arcd alleys of the llespcridcs. 
There arc several of the minor 
poems of Milton on which we would 
willingly make a few remarks. Still 
more willingly would we enter into a 
detailed exmrination of that ndmirnblo 
poem, tho Paradise Regained, which, 
strangely enough, is scarcely ever men- 
tioned except ns nn instance of tho 
blindness of tho parental aflcction 
which men of letters bear towards tlio 
ofispriiig of their intellects. That Mil- 
ton svas mi-’t.'ikcn in preferring this 
svork, excellent as it t«, to tho Para- 
diso Lost, we readily admit. But we 
are snve that tho superiority of tho 
Paradise Lost to the Paradise Re- 
gained is not more decided, than tho 
superiority of the Paradise Regained to 
every poem which has since made its 
appearance. Onr limits, however, pre- 
vent us from discussing the point at 
Icn^h. IVc hasten on to that extra- 
ordinaiy production which the genera) 
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BuOiago of critics has placed in the 
highest class of homan compositions. 

The only poem of modem times 
which- can be compared with the 
Paradise Lost is the Livino Comedy. 
Tlio subject of Milton, in some points, 
resembled that of Dante ; but ho has 
treated it in a widdy diiTcrent manner. 
"We cannot, wo think, better illustrate 
our 'Opinion respecting our own great 
poet, than by contrasting him with 
the Aithcr of l^iscnn literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from 
that of Dante, ns the hicroglp-phics 
of Egj-pt differed from the picture- 
writing of Mexico. The images which 
Dante employs speak for thcmsclrcs ; 
they stand simply for what they are. 
Those of hlilton Imre n signification 
which is offen discernible only to the 
initiated. Their value depends less on 
wJmt they directly represent than on 
what they remotely suggest. However 
strange, however grotesque, may be 
the appearance which Danto under- 
takes to describe, he never shrinla 
from describing it. Ho gives us tlio 
shape, tlic colour, the sound, the smell, 
the taste ; he counts the numbers ; ho 
measures the size. Ills similes nro the 
illustrations of n traveller. Unlike 
those of other poets, and cspocinlly of 
Milton, they nro introduced in n pbin, 
bnsincss-liko manner; not for the sake 
of any beauty in the objects from 
which they are drawn ; not for the 
sake of any ornament which they may 
impart to the poem; but simply in 
order to moke the meaning of the 
w'ritcr ns clear to the render as it is to 
himself. The ruins of tho precipice 
vrhich led from tho sixth to the seventh 
circle of hell were like tiiose of the 
rock wliicli fell into the Adige on the 
south of Trent. Tho cataract of Phlc- 
gctlion was like that of Aqua dicta at 
tho monastciy of St. Benedict. The 
place where the heretics were confined 
in huniing tombs resembled tlic vast 
cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with tho exact 
details of Dante tho dim intimations 
of hUlton. 'We will cito a few ex- 
amples. Tho English poet has never 
thought of taking the measure of Satan. 
He gives us merely a vague idea of 


vast hulk. In one passage the fiend 
lies stretched out huge in length, float- 
ing many a rood, equal in size to the 
earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the 
sea-monster which tho mariner mis- 
t^es for an island. Wiicn he ad- 
dresses himself to battle against tho 
guardian angels, he stands like Te- 
ncriffc or Atlas : his stature reaches 
the sky. Contrast with theso descrip- 
tions the lines in which Dante bos de- 
scribed tho gig.7nric spectre of Nimrod. 
“ His face seemed to mo os long and as 
broad as tlio ball of St. Peter's at 
Borne ; and his other limbs were in 
proportion ; so that tho bank, which 
concc.'ilcd him from the w'aist donm- 
wards, nevertheless showed so much of 
him, that three tali Germans would in 
vain linvc attempted to reach to his 
hair." We arc sensible that wo do no 
justice to the admirable style of tho 
riorcntinc poet. But Mr. Cnr}'’8 trans- 
liition is not at hand ; and our version, 
however rude, is sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. 

Once more, compare tho lazar-houso 
in tlio eleventh book of tho Paradise 
Lost with the last ward of Molcbolgo 
in Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome 
details, mid takes refuge in indistinct 
but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrj-iiig from couch to couch 
to mock the wretches with his attend- 
ance, Death shaking his dart over them, 
but, in spite of supplications, delaying 
to striko. What says Dante ? “ There 
was such a mo-an there os there would 
be if nil the sick who, betiveen July and 
September, nro in the hospitals of Vol- 
dirhiana, nnd of the Tuscan swamps, 
and of Sardinm, were in ouo pit to- 
gether ; and such a stench was issuing 
forth ns is wont to issue from decayed 
limbs.” 

Wo will not take upon ourselves the 
invidious office of settling precedency 
between two sucli writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and 
each, wo may remark, has wisely, or 
fortunately, taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit bis pccnliar bilcnt to the greatest 
advantage. Tho Dirine Comedy is a 
personal nniTntivo. Dante is the eye- 
witness and enr-witness of. tlmt which 
ho relates. Ho is the vciy 'man who 
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hao heard the tormented spirits crying 
out for the second death, who has read 
the dusky characters on the portal 
within which there is no hope, who has 
liidden his face from the terrors of the 
Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks 
and the seething pitch of Barbariccia 
and Draghignazzo. His own hands 
have grasped the shaggy sides of Lu- 
cifer. His own feet hare climbed the 
mountain of expiation. His otrn brow 
has been marked by the purif^ng angel. 
The reader would throw aside such a 
tale in incredulous disgust, unless it 
were told with the strongest air of 
veracity, with a sobriety even in its 
horrors, with the greatest precision and 
multiplicity in its details. The narra- 
tive of Milton in this respect diflers 
from that of Dante, ns the adventures 
of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. 
The autlior of Ainadis wouid have 
made his book ridiculous if he had in- 
troduced those minute particulars which 
give such a charm to the work of Swift, 
nautical observations, the affected 
delicacy about names, the official docu- 
ments transcribed at full length, and all 
the unmeaning gossip and scandal of 
the court, springmgoutof notliing, and 
tending to nothing. Wo arc not shocked 
at being told that a man who lived, 
nobody knows when, saw many very 
strange sights, and we can easily aban- 
don ourselves to the illusion of the ro- 
mance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, 
surgeon, resident at Botherhithc, tells 
us of pygmies and giants, flying islands, 
and philosophising horses,' nothing but 
such circumstantial touches could pro- 
duce for a single moment a deception 
bn the imagination. 

t Of all the poets who have introduced 
into their works the agency of super- 
natural beings, Milton has succeeded 
best. Here Dante decidedly yields to 
him : and as this is a point on w’hich 
many rash and ill-considered judg- 
ments have been pronounced, we feci 
inclined to dwell on it a little longer. 
The most fatal enor which a poet can 
possibly commit in the management of 
his machinery, is that of attempting to 
philosopliise too much. Milton has 
been often censured for ascribing to 
spirits many functions of which spirits 


must be incapable. But these objec- 
tions, though sanctioned by eminent 
names, originate, wo venture to say, in 
profound ignorance of the art of poetry. 
^ What is spirit ? "What arc our own 
minds, the portion of spiiit tvith which 
wc are best acquainted ? Wo observe 
certain phamomcna. Wo cannot ex- 
plain them into material causes. Wo 
therefore infer that there exists some- 
thing which is not material. But of 
this something wo have no idea. Wo 
can dcflno it only by negatives. Wo 
can reason about it only by symbols. 
Wo use the word ; but wo have no 
imago of the thing ; and the business 
of poetry is with images, and not W’ilh 
words. The poet uses words indeed j 
but they arc merely tlio instruments of 
his art, not its objects. They arc the 
materials which he is to dispose in such 
a manner as to present a picture to the 
mental cj'c. And if they arc not so dis- 
posed, they arc no more entitled to bo 
called poetry than a bale of canvass and 
a box of colours to bo called a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstrac- 
tions. But tho great moss of men must 
havo images. The strong tendency of 
the multitude in nil ages and nations 
to idolatry can bo explained on no 
other principle. The first inhabitants 
of Greece, there is reason to believe, 
woi-shippcd ono intisiblo Deity. But 
tho necessity of hating something more 
definite to ndoro produced, in a few 
centuries, the innumerable crowd of 
Gods and Goddesses. In like manner 
the ancient Persians thought it impious 
to exhibit the Creator under a human 
form. Yet cvenr these transferred to the 
Sun the w'orship wiiich, in speculation, 
they considered due only to tho Su- 
premo Mind. Tlic history of tlic Jens 
is tho record of a continued struggle 
between pure Theism, supported by 
tlio most terrlblo sanctions, and tho 
strangely fascinating desire of having 
some visible and tangible object of ado- 
ration. Perhaps none of tho secondary 
causes which Gibbon has assigned for 
tho rapidity with which Christianity 
spread over tho world, while Judaism 
scarcely ever acquired a prosolyt^ 
operated more powerfully than this 
feeling. God, the uncreated, the io* 
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co:tiprc3^Tisjb!o, tlic invisible, attracted 
few worfliippere. A pliilosoplicr might 
admire su noble a oonccptioii ; but the 
crowd tuniod away in disgust from 
nords which jjrcscntcd no imago to 
their minds. It was before Deity em- 
bodied in a human form, walldng among 
men, partaking of their infirmities, lean- 
ing on tlicir bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, shimbering in the manger, bleed- 
ing on the cross, that the prejudices of 
the Synagogue, and the doubts of the 
Academy, and the pride of the portico, 
and the fasces of tJio Lictor, and the 
swords of thirty legions, were humbled 
in the dusk Soon adcr Christianity 
had achieved its triumph, the principle 
wjiich had assisted it began to corrupt 
it. It became a now Paganism. Patron 
saints assumed the othccs of household 
god::. St George took the place of 
Mars. St. Elmo consoled the mariner 
fur the loss of Castor and Pollux. The 
\’'irgiu Mother and Cecilia succeeded 
to Venus and the IMuscs. Tlic fascina- 
tion of sex and loveliness wns again 
joined to that of celestial dignity { and 
the homage of chivalry was blended 
with that of religion. Peformers have 
often made a stand ngainst tlicsc feel- 
ings ; hnt never with more than ap- 
parent and partial success. The men 
who demolished the images in cathe- 
drals have not always been able to 
demolish those which were enshrined 
in their minds. It would not bo dif- 
licult to show that in politics the same 
rule holds good. Doctrines, we are 
afraid, must generally bo embodied 
before they can excite a strong public 
feeling. Tlic multitude is more cosily 
interested for the most unmeaning 
badge, or the most insignificant name, 
than for the most important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer 
that no poet, who should affect that 
mctaphyaical accuracy for the wont of 
which IKIilton has been blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure. Still, liow- 
cver, there wns another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to 
he avoided. The imaginations of men 
arc in a great measure under the con- 
trol o{ their opinions, TIio most ex- 
quisite art of poetical colouring can 
pTodneo no illusion, when it is em- 


ployed to represent that which is at 
once perceived to be incongruous and 
absurd, hlilton uTOtc in an ago of 
philosophers and theologians. It wns 
ncccssaiyk therefore, for liim to abstain 
from giving sucli a shock to their 
understandings os might break the 
charm which it wns his object to throw 
over their imaginations. Tiiis is the 
real explanation of the indistinctness 
and inconsistency tvith which ho has 
often been reproached. Dr. Johnson 
acknowledges that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the spirit should bo clothed 
with material forms. " But,” says he, 
“the poet should have secured the con- 
sistency of his system by keeping im- 
materiality out of sight, and seducing 
t!ie render to drop it from his thoughts.” 
Tins is cosily said ; but what if Milton 
could not seduce his readers to drop 
immateriality from their thoughts? 
Wlmt if the contrary opinion had 
taken so full a possession of the minds 
of men ns to leave no room even for 
the half hollef which poetry requires ? 
Such wo suspect to have been the cose. 
It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the material or the immatc- 
lial systciiL He therefore took Iris stand 
on the debatable ground. Ho left the 
whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, 
by so doing, laid himself open to tho 
charge of inconsistcnc}'. But, though 
philosophically in tho vTong, wo cannot 
but believe that lie was poetically in 
the right. Tills task, which almost any 
other writer would have found imprac- 
ticable, was nosy to him. The peculiar 
nrtwhicli he possessed of communicat- 
ing his meaning circuitously through a 
long succession of associated ideas, and 
of intimating more than ho expressed, 
enabled him to disguise those incon- 
gniitics which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of 
another world ought to bo at once 
mysterious and picturesque. That of 
Milton is so. That of Dante is pictu- 
resque indeed beyond any that over wns 
written. Its effect approaches to that 
produced by tho pencil or tho chisel. 
But it is picturesque to tho exclusion of 
all mystery This is a fault on the 
right side, a fault inscpamhlc from the 
plan of Dante's poem, which, os wo 
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have already observed, rendered the 
utmost accuracy of description neces- 
sary. Still it is a fault. The super- 
natural agents excite an interest j but 
it is not the interest which is proper to 
supernaturd agents. tVe feel that wo 
could talk to the ghosts and dasmons, 
without any emotion of unearthly awe. 
We could, like Don Juan, ask them to 
supper, and eat heartily in their com- 
pany. Dante’s angels are good men 
with wings. His devils are spiteful 
ugly executioners. His dead men are 
merely h'ving men in strange situations. 
The scene which passes between the 
poet and Parinatn is justly celebrated. 
Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is 
exactly what Farinata would havo been 
at an auto da fe. Nothing can bo more 
touching than the first interview of 
Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it, 
but a lovely woman chiding, with sweet 
austere composure, the lover for whose 
nfibetion she is grateful, but whose rices 
she reprobates? The feelings which 
give the passage its charm would suit 
tiie streets of Florence as well ns the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton ore unlike those 
of almost all other writers. His fiends, 
in particubtr, arc wonderful creations. 
They are not metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. Tliey ore not wicked men. They 
are not ugly beasts. They have no 
horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum 
of Tasso and IQopstock. They have 
just enough in common with human 
nature to be intcUigiblo to human be- 
ings. Their characters ore, like their 
forms, marked by a certain dim resem- 
blance to those of men, but exaggerated 
to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in 
mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and dmmons of 
iEsehylus may best bear a comparison 
with the angels and devils of Milton. 
The style of the Athenian had, as we 
havo remarked, something of the On- 
entM character ; and the same pecu- 
liarity may be traced in his mythology. 
It has nothing of the amenity and 
elegance wlu’ch wo gcncr.'illy find in 
the superstitions of Greece. All is 
rugged, barbaric, and colossal. Tlio 
legends of ASschylus scemtohaimonizc 
less with the fragrant groves and grace- 


ful porticoes in which his conntrymen 
paid their vows to the God of Light 
and Goddess of Desire, than with those 
huge and grotesque labyiinths of eter- 
nal granite in which Egypt enshrined 
her mystic Osiris, or in which Hindostan 
still bows down to her seven-headed 
idols. His favourite gods arc those of 
the elder generation, the sons of heaven 
and cardi, compared with whom Jupiter 
himself was a stripling and an upstart, 
the gigantic Titans, and the inc.vorabIe 
Furies. Foremost among his creations 
of this class stands Prometheus, half 
fiend, half Tcdccmcr, the friend of man, 
the sullen and implacable enemy of 
heaven. Prometheus bears undoubtedly 
a considerable resemblance to tho Satan 
I of Milton. In both we find the same 
I impatience of control, the same ferocity, 
tho same unconquerable pride. In bom 
I characters also are mingled, though in 
very difibrent proportions, some kind 
And generous feelings. Prometheut^ 
however, is hardly superhuman enough. 
He talks too much of his chains and his 
uneasy posture : ho is rather too much 
depressed and agitated. His rcsolu- 
t tion seems to depend on tho knowledge 
which ho possesses that be hoids tlio 
fate of liis torturer in his hands, and 
! that the Iiour of his roicnso will surely 
' come. But Satan is n creature of ano- 
ther sphere. The might of his intd- 
Icctual nature is victorious over tho 
extremity of pain. Amidst agonies 
which cannot be conceived without 
' horror, he deliberates, resolves, and even 
! exults. Against tho sword of Michael, 
against the thunder of Jehovah, against 
i the flaming lake, and tho marl burning 
with solid fire, against tho prospect of 
an eternity of unintermitted miseiy, his 
spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its 
own innate energies, requiring no sup- 
port from any thing external, nor oven 
from hope itself. 

To return for a moment to the pa- 
rallel which wo Lave been attempting 
to draw between Milton andDanto, wo 
would add that tho poetry of these 
great men has in a considerable degree 
taken its character from their moral 
qualities. They arc not egotists. 3hoy 
rarely obtrude their idiosyncrasies on 
their readers. They have nothing iq 
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common with those modern beprgars for 
feme, who extort n pittance from the 
compassion of the inexperienced by ex- 
posing the nakedness nnd sores of their 
minds. Yet it would be diflicult to 
name two writers whose works litivc 
been more completely, though un- 
dcsigncdly, coloured by their personal 
feelings. 

Tito chameter of Milton was pecu- 
liarly distinguished by loftiness of spirit; I 
that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In I 
cvciy line of the Divine Comedy we 
discern the asperity which is produced 
by pride straggling with miseiy. There 
is perhaps no work in the world so 
deeply and uniformly sorrowful. The 
mcI.ancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
caprice. It was not, ns far ns at this 
distance of time can Ito judged, the 
efTcct of external circnmstnnccs. It 
was from within. Neither love nor 
glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor 
the hope of hearen could dispel it. It 
turned every consolation and every 
pleasure into its own nature. It re- 
sembled that noxious Sardinian soil of 
which the intense bitterness is said to 
have been perceptible even in its honey. 
His mind was, in the noble language 
of the Hebrew poet, “ a land of dark- 
ness, ns darkness itself, nnd nhere the 
light was as darkness.” The gloom of 
his character discolonrs all the passions 
of men, nnd all the face of nature, nnd 
tinges with its own livid hue the flowers 
of Paradise and the glories of the eternal 
throne. All the portraits of him are 
singularly characteristic. No person 
can look on the features, noble even to 
raggedness, the dark furrows of the 
check, the haggard and wofitl stare of 
the eye, the sullen nnd contemptuous 
curve of the lip; and doubt that they 
belong to a man too proud and too 
sensitive to be happy. ' 

hfilton was, like Dante, a statesman 
and a lover ; and, like Dante, he had 
been unfortunate in ambition nnd in 
love lie bad survived his health nnd 
his sight, the comforts of his home, nnd 
the prosiicrity of his party. Of the 
^eat men by whom he had been dis- 
tinguished at his entrance into life, 
some had been taken away from the 
eril to come ; some had carried into 
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foreign climates their unconquerable 
hatred of oppression ; some were pining 
in dungeons ; and some had poured 
forth their blood on seaflblds. Ven.al 
and licentious scribblers, with just 
j sufllcicnt talent to clothe the thoughts 
of a pandnr in the style of a bellman, 
were now the favourite uriters of the 
Sovereign nnd of the public. It was n 
loathsome herd, which could be com- 
pared to nothing so fitly ns to the 
rabble of Comns, grotesque monsters, 
half bestial, half human, dropping with 
wine, bloated with gluttony, and reel- 
ing in obscene dances. Amidst these 
that fair hlusc was placed, like the 
chaste lady of the Masque, lolly, spot- 
less, and serene, to be chattered at, nnd 
pointed at, nnd grinned at, by the 
whole rout of Satan's and Goblins. If 
ever despondency and asperity could 
bo excused in any man, they might 
have been excused m Milton. But the 
strength of his mind overcame every 
colnmit}'. Neither blindness, nor gout, 
nor age, nor penniy, nor domestic 
nfllictions, nor political disappoint- 
ments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor 
neglect, had power to disturb his se- 
date nnd majestic patience. His spirits 
do not seem to have been high, but 
they were singularly equable. Ilis 
temper w’as serious, perhaps stern ; 
but it was a temper which no sulTcr- 
ings could render sullen or fratful. 
Such ns it was when, on. the eve of 
great events, ho returned from his 
travels, in the prime of health and 
manly beauty, loaded with litcraty dis- 
tinction.s, and glowing with patriotic 
hopes, such it continued to be when, 
after Imvingcxpericnccd every calamity 
which is incident to our nature, old, 
poor, sightless nnd disgraced, ho re- 
tired to his hoi cl to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote 
the Paradise Ixist at a time of life 
when images of beauty and tendernesK 
arc in general beginning to fade, even 
fiom those minds in which they have 
not been ciTneed by anxiety and disap- 
pointment, he ndoracd it with all that 
is most lovely and delightful in the 
physical nnd in the moral world. Nei- 
ther Tlieocritus nor Ariosto had a finer 
or a more healthful sense of the plea- 
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santncsB of external objects, or loved 
better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams 
and flowers, the songs of nightingales, 
the juieo of summer fruits, and the 
coolness of shady fountains. His con- 
ception of love unites all the voluptu- 
ousness (tf the Oriental haram, and all 
the gallantry of the chivalrio tourna- 
ment, with all the pure and quiet affec- 
tion of an English fireside. His poetry 
reminds ns of the miracles of Alpine 
scenety. Nooks and delis, beautiful 
as fohy land, are embosomed in its 
most rugged and gigantic elevations. 
The roses and myrtles bloom unohillod 
on the verge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar cha- 
racter of Milton may bo found in nil 
his works ; but it is most strongly dis- 
played in the Sonnets. Those remark- 
able poems have been undervalued by 
critics w'ho have not understood tlicir 
nature. Tlicy have no epigrammatic 
point. There is none of the ingenuity 
of IWcaja in the thought, none of the 
hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch 
in the style. They ore simple but ma- 
jestio records of the feelings of the 
poet; 'as little tricked out for the 
ublio eye os his diary would have 
oen. A victory, an unexpected attack 
upon the city, a momentary fit of de- 
pression or exultation, a jest thro>vn 
out against one of his books, a dream 
whicli for a short time restored to him 
that beautiful face over which the grave 
had closed for ever, led liim to mu- 
sings, whic^ without effort, shaped 
themsdves into verse. The unity of 
sentiment and severity of style which 
characterise these little pieces remind 
us of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps 
still more of the Collects of the Englirii 
Liturgy. The noble poem on the 
Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a 
collect in verse. 

The Sonnets are more or less strik- 
ing, according as the occasions which 
gave birth to them are more or less in- 
telcsting. But they are, almost with- 
out exception, dignified by a sobriety 
and greatness of mind to which wo 
know not where to look for a parallel. 
It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to 
draw any decided inferences as to the 
character of a writer from passages 


diicctly egotistical. But the qualities 
which we have ascribed to Milton, 
though perhaps most strongly marked 
in those parts of his works which treat 
of his personal feelings, arc distinguish- 
able in every p.ago, and impart to all 
his writings, prose and poetry, English, 
Latin, and Italian, a strong family 
likeness. 

His public conduct was such as was 
to be expected from a man of a spirit 
so high and of an intellect so power- 
ful. He lived at one of the most 
mcmorablo eras in the history of man- 
kind, at tho very crisis of the great 
conflict between Oromasdes and Ari- 
mnnes, libertj' and despotism, reason 
and prejudice. That great battle ivas 
fought lor no single generation, for no 
single land. Tho destinies of tho hu- 
man race were staked on the some cast 
with the freedom of tlio English people. 
Then were first proclaimed those 
mighty principles which have since 
worked their way into tho depths of 
the American forests, wliich have roused 
Greece from tho slavery and degrada- 
tion of two thousand years, and which, 
from one end of Europe to tho other, 
have kindled nn unquenchable fire in 
tho hearts of the oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of tho oppressors with on un- 
wonted fear. 

Of those principles, then struggling 
for their intant existence, Milton was 
the most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion. We need not say how 
much we admire his public conduct. 
But we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that a largo portion of his countrymen 
still tliink it unjustifiable. !Ihc civil 
war, indeed, has been more discussed, 
and is less understood, than any event 
in English history. The friends of 
liberty laboured under the disadvantage 
of which the lion in the fable com- 
plained so bitterly. Though they were 
the conquerors, their enemies were the 
painters. As a body, the Roundheads 
hod done their utmost to decry and 
ruin literature ; and literature was even 
with them, as, in the long run, it al- 
ways is with its enemies. The best 
book on their side of the question is 
tho charming narrative of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, May’s History of the Parlia- 
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meiit is good ; but it breaks ofT at the 
most interesting erisis of the struggle. 
The performance of Ludlotr is foolish 
and \'io1cnt; and most of the later 
miters who have espoused the same 
c.'iusc, Oldmixon for instance, and Ca- 
therine Macaulay, have, to say the 
least, been more distinguished by zeal 
than cither by candour or, by skill. On 
the other side^ are the most authorita- 
tive and the 'mostt popular historical 
works in our language, that of Claren- 
don, and that of Hume. The former 
is not only ably written and full of va- 
luable mformation, but has also an nir 
of dignity and sincerity which makes 
even the . prejudices and errors %rith 
which it abounds respectable. Hume, 
from whose fascinating nan'ativc the 
great mass of the reading public me 
still contented to take their opinions, 
hated religion so much that he hated 
liberty for hanng been allied uith 
religion, and has pleaded the cause of 
tyranny witli the dexterity of an advo- 
cate, while alleeting the impartiality of 
a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must 
bo approved or condemned accoiding 
ns the resistance of the people to 
Charles the First shall appear to be 
justifiable or criminal. Wo shall there- 
fore make no apology for dedicating a 
few pages to the discussion of that in- 
teresting and most important question. 
We shall not argue it on general 
grounds. We shall not recur to those 
primary principles from which the 
claim of any government to the obe- 
dience of its subjects is to be deduced. 
We arc entitled to that vantage ground} 
but wo will relinquish it. We arc, on 
this point, so confident of superiority, 
that wc arc not unwilling to imitate 
the ostentatious generosity of those 
ancient knights, who vowed to joust 
without helmet or shield against all 
enemies, and to give their antagonists 
the advantage of sun and wind. Wo 
will take the naked constitutional 
question. Wo confidently oilirni, that 
every reason which can be urged in 
favour of the devolution of 1688 may 
bo urged ndth at least equal force in 
favour of \fbab is called tho Great Kc- 
bellion. 


In ono respect, only, we think, can 
tho Wturmest admirers of Charles ven- 
ture to say that ho was a better sove- 
reign than Ills son. Ho was not, in 
name and profession, a Papist; wc say 
in name and profession, because both 
Charles himself and his crenturo Laud, 
while they abjured tlio innocent badges 
of Popciy, retained all its worst vices 
a complete subjection pf, reason, to au- 
thority, a weak preference, of. form^to 
substance, a childish passion for mum- 
meries, an idolatrous veneration for the 
priestly character, and, above all, a 
merciless intolerance. Tliis, however, 
.wo waive. Wo will concede that 
Charles was a good Protestant; but 
wc say that his Protestantism docs not 
make the slightest distinction between 
Iris case and that of James. 

Tho principles of tho devolution have 
often been grossly misrepresented, and 
never more than in tho course of the 
present year. Tiicre is a certain doss 
of men, who, while they profess to hold 
in reverence the groat names and great 
actions of former times, never look at 
them for any other purpose than in 
order to find in them some cxcitse for 
existing abuses. In every venerable 
precedent they pass by what is essen- 
tial, and take only what is accidental: 
they keep out of sight what is bene- 
ficial, and hold up to public imitation 
all that is defective. If, in any part of 
any great example, there bo any thing 
unsound, these ilcsli-ilics detect it with 
an nnerring instinct, and dart upon it 
with a ravenous delight. If some good 
end has been attained in spite of them, 
they feel, with their prototype, that 

'*7]ioir labour must bo to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil.” 

To tho blessings which England has 
derived from the llcvolution these 
people ore tUtcrly insensible. The ex- 
pulsion of a tyrant, tho solemn recog- 
nition of popular rights, libeity, sccu- 
lity, toleration, oU go for nothing with 
them. Ono sect there was, which, from 
unfortunate temporary causes, it Vi^as 
thought ncecssary to keep under close 
restraint. One pui;t of tlio empire there 
was so unhappily circumstanced, that 
at that time its misery was ncccssaiy to 
our happiness, and its slavciy to our 
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freedom. These ere the pai-ts of the 
]{cvolution which the politician.'! of 
whom we speak, love to contemplate, 
and which seem to them not indeed to 
rindicatc, bnt in some degree to palliate, 
the good which it has produced. Talk 
to them of Naples, of Spain, or of 
South America. They stand forth 
zealots for the doctrine of Divine Right 
which has now come back to us, like a 
thief from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy. But mention the 
miseries of Ireland. Tlicn IVilliam is 
a hero. Then Somers and Shrewsbniy 
are great men. Then the Revolution 
is a glorious era. The vciy same per- 
sons who, in this countr}*, never omit an 
opportunity of reviving cver^' WTCtched 
Jacobite slander respecting the Whigs 
of that period, have no sooner crosiicd 
St. George’s Channel, than they begin 
to fill their bumpers to the glorious and 
immortal memory. They may truly 
boast that they look not at men, but at 
measures. So that evil bo done, they 
care not who docs it; tlie arbitrary 
Charles, or the liberal William, Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, or Frederic the 
Protestant. On such occasions their 
deadliest opponents may reckon upon 
their candid construction. The bold 
assertions of these people have of late 
impressed a large portion of the public 
with an opinion that James the Second 
was expelled simply because he was a 
Catholic, and that the Revolution was 
essentially a Protestant Revolution. 

But this certainly was not the c.n.sc ; 
nor can any person who has acquired 
more knowledge of the history of those 
times than is to bo found in Goldsmith's 
Abridgment believe that, if James had 
held his onm religious opinions witliout 
wishing to make proselytes, or if, wish- 
ing even to make proselytes, he liad 
contented himself with exerting only 
his constitutional influence forth.at pur- 
pose, the Prince of Orange would ever 
liave been invited over. Our ancestors, 
wo suppose, knew their own meaning; 
and, if we may believe them, their 
hostility was primarily not to popery, 
but to tyranny. They did not drive 
out a tjTont because he was a Catholic; 
but they excluded Catholics from the 
crown, because they thought them likely 


to bo tyrants. TJic ground on which 
they, in their famous resolution, de- 
clared the throne vacant, was this, “that 
James had broken the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Every man, 
therefore, who approves of the Revo- 
lution of less must hold that the 
breach of fundamental laws on the part 
of tho sovereign justifies resistance. 
Tlie qncstion,thon, is this; Had Charles 
the First broken the fundamental laws 
of England? 

No person can answer in tho nega- 
tive, unless ho refuses credit, not merely 
to all tho accusations brought against 
Charles by his opponcnt<!, but to tho 
narratives of the w armest Royalists, and 
to the confessions of tho Iving himself. 
If there be any trnth in any historian 
of any party who has related tho events 
of that reign, tho conduct of Charles, 
from his accession to tho meeting of 
the Long Parliament, had been a con- 
tinued course of oppression and trea- 
chery. Let those who applaud tho 
Rctolution,nnd condemn the Rebellion, 
mention one act of James tho Second 
to which a parallel is not to bo found 
in tho histoi^’ of his father. Let them 
lay their fingers on a single article in 
the Declaration of Right, presented by 
the two Houses to William and Mary, 
uhich Charles is not acknowledged to 
iinvo violated. Ho had, according to 
thetestimony of his own friends, usurped 
the functions of the legislature, raised 
t.axcs without tho consent of parliament, 
and quartered troops on the people in 
the most illegal and vexatious manner. 
Not a single session of parliament had 
pmsed without some unconctitntionnl 
attack on tho freedom of debate ; tho 
right of petition was gro.«sly violated; 
arbitrary jndgmcnt.<;, exorbitant fines, 
and unwarranted imprisonments, were 
grievances of daily occurrence. If 
these things do not justify resistance, 
the Revolution was treason; if they do, 
the Great Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder 
measures ? Why, after tho King had 
consented to so many reforms, nnd re- 
nounced so many oppressive preroga- 
tives, did tho parliament continue to 
rise in their demands at the risk of pro- 
voking a civil war? Tho ship-money 
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bad been given up. The Star Cham- 
ber bad been abolished. Provision 
had been made for the frequent con- 
vocation and secure deliberation of 
parliaments. A\'h 7 not pursue an end 
confesscdlj good bj peaceable and 
regular means ? IVe recur again to 
the analogy of tlie Ecvolution. Why 
was James driven from the throne? 
Why was ho not retained upon con- 
ditions ? He too had offered to call a 
fine parliament and to submit to its 
decision all the matters in dispute. 
Yet wo arc in the habit of praising our 
forefathers, who preferred a revolution, 
a disputed succession, a d^masty of 
strangers, twenty years of foreign and 
intestine war, a standing army, and a 
national debt, to the rule, however 
restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant 
Iho Long Parliament acted on the 
same principle, and is entitled to the 
same praise. They could not trust the 
King. He had no doubt passed salu* 
taiy laws; but what assurance was 
there that ho would not break them ? 
Ho had renounced oppressive preroga- 
tives ; but where was the security that 
he would not resume them? The 
nation had to deal nith a man whom 
no tie could bind, a man who made 
and broke promises witli equal facility, 
a man whose honour had been a hun- 
dred times pawned, and never re- 
deemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament 
stands on still stronger groimd than the 
Convention of 16SS. No action of 
James can be compared to the conduct 
of Charles with respect to the Petition 
of Bight. The Lords and Commons 
present him with a bill in which the 
constitutional limits of his power arc 
marked out. He hesitates ; he evades; 
at lost. he bargains to give his assent 
for five subsidies. The bill receives his 
solemn assent ; the subsidies are voted; 
but no sooner is the tyrant relieved, 
than he returns at once to all the 
arbitrary measures which ho had bound 
himself to abandon, and violates all the 
clauses of the very Act which he had 
been ])aid to pass. 

Por more than ten ycaVs the people 
had seen the rights which ucrc theirs 
by a double claim, by immemorial in- 


heritance and by recent purchase, in- 
fringed by the perfidious king who had 
recognised them. At lengdi circum- 
stances compelled Charles to summon 
another parliament: another chance 
was given to our fathers : were they to 
throw it away as they had throrni away 
the former? Were they again to be 
cozened by h JRoi te veut ? Were they 
again to advance their money on 
pledges which had been forfeited over 
and over again ? Were they to lay a 
second Petition of Bight at the foot of 
the throne, to grant another larish aid 
in exchange for another unmeaning 
ceremony, and then to take their de- 
parture, till, after ten years more of 
fraud and oppression, their prince 
should again require a supply, and 
again repay it with a peijuiy ? They 
weie compelled to choose whether they 
would trust a tyrant or conquer him. 
We think' that they chose msdy and 
nobly. 

The advocates of Charles, like the 
advocates of other malefactors against 
whom overwhelming evidence is pro- 
duced, generally decline all contro- 
vert about the facts, and content 
thcmbclves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private 
virtues I And had James the Second 
no private virtues ? Was Oliver Crom- 
well, his bitterest enemies themselves 
being judges, destitute of private vir- 
tues ? And what, after all, arc the 
virtues ascribed to Charles? A re- 
ligious zeal, not more sincere than that 
of his son, and fully as W’cak and 
narrow-minded, and a few of the ordi- 
nary household decencies which half 
the tombstones in England claim for 
those who lie beneath them. A good 
father ! A good husband ! Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of 
pcreccution, tyranny, and falsehood ! 

Wc charge him with having broken 
his coronation oath ; and we are told 
that he kept his marriage vow 1 ’Wc 
accuse him of having given up his 
people to the mcicilcss inflictions of the 
most hot-headed and hard-hearted of 
prelates ; .and the defence is, that he 
took his little son on his knee and 
kissed him 1 Wc censure him for 
having violated the articles of the Po- 
C 
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tition of Eight, after liawng, for good 
and valuahlc consideration, promised 
to ohsen-e them ; and we arc informed 
that ho was accustomed to hear praycre 
at six o’clock in tlio morning I It is 
to such considerations ns these, to- 
gether with his Vandyke dress, his 
handsome face, and his pe.nked heard, 
that he owes, we -rcrily believe, most 
of his popularity with the present ge- 
neration. 

For onrselTCS, wo own that wo do 
not understand tire comtnon phrase, a 
good man, hut a had king. Wc can 
as easily conceive a good man and an 
unnatural father, or a good man and a 
treacherous friend. We cannot, in 
estimating the diameter of an indi- 
viduid, leave out of our consideration 
his conduct in the most important of 
all human relations ; and if in that re- 
lation wo find him to have heen selfish, 
cruel, and deceitful, wc shall take the 
libcr^' to call him a bad man, in spite 
of aU his temperance at table, and all 
his regularity at chapel. 

Wo cannot refrain from adding a 
few words respecting n topic on whidi 
the defenders of Charles are fond of 
dwelling. If, they say, ho governed 
his people ill, Ire at least gmcnied 
them after the example of his prede- 1 
ccs.«or.«. If ho violated their prir ilcgcs, 
it was because those privileges had not 
been accnrately defined. No act of 
oppression has ever been imputed to 
bun which has not a parallel in the 
annals of tiro Tudors. This point Hninc 
has laboured, with an arc which is as 
discreditable in a historical work as it 
would he admirable in a forensic ad- 
dress. The answer is short, clear, and 
decisive. Charles had assented to the 
Petition of Eight. Ho bad renotmeed 
the oppressive powers said to Iwa e been 
exercised by his predecessors, and he ! 
had renounced them for money. He 
was not entitled to set up his anti- 
quated claims against his own recent 
Incase. 

Tlicso arguments are so obvious, that 
it may seem superfiuous to dwell upon 
them. But those who have observed 
how much the events of tiiat time arc 
misrepresented and misunderstood will 
not blame us for stating the case simply. 


It is a cjiso of which the simplest state- 
ment is the strongest. 

Tlie enemies of the Parliament, in- 
deed, rarely choose to take issue on the 
great points of the question. They 
content themselves •Nvith exposing' some 
of the crimes and follies to which public 
commotions necessarily give birth. 
■They bewail the unmerited fate of 
Strafford. They execrate the lawless 
violence of the army. They laugh at 
the Scriptural names of the preachers. 
Major-generals fleecing their districts ; 
soldiers revelling on the spoils of a 
ruined peasantry { upstarts, enriched 
by the public plunder, taking possession 
of the hospitable firesides and heredi- 
tary trees of the old gentry; boys 
smntiiing the beautiful tvindows of ca- 
thedrals; Quakers ridingnaked through 
the market-place ; Fiftli-monarchy-mca 
shouting for King Jesus ; agitators lec- 
turing from the top« of tubs on the f.itc 
of .Ag.ig ; — all tbe.se, they tell u«, were 
the offspring of the Great Ecbcllion. 

Be it so. Wc are not careful to 
nnstver in this matter. These charge.', 
were they infinitely more imi)ortnnt, 
would not alter our opinion of an event 
which alone has made us to dill'cr from 
the slaves who croucli bcnc.ath despotic 
sceptres. Many e\ils, no doubt, were 
produced by the civil war. They were 
the price of our liberty. Has the ac- 
quisition been worth the sacrifice ? It 
is the nature of the Dcril of tyranny to 
tear and rend the body which he 
leaves. Arc the miseries of continued 
possession less horrible than the strug- 
gles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

If it were possible that a people 
brought up under an intolerant and 
arbitrary system could subvert that 
system without acts of cruelty and 
folly, half the objections to despotic 
power would bo removed. We should, 
in that case; bo compelled to acknow- 
ledge that it at least produces no per- 
nicious effects on the intcllectnnl and 
moral cliaractcr of a nation, Wc de- 
plore the outrages which accompany 
iciolutions. Buttitc more violent the 
outrages, the more assured wo feel that 
a revolution was ncccss.ary. The vio- 
lence of those outrages will always be 
proportioned to the ferocity and igno- 
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mnco of th(3 people j and the fcrocitr 
and ignorance of the people tvill bo 
proponioned to the oppression and 
degradation nndcr whicli they have 
been neciistoincd to live. Thus it was 
in our civil v\ar. The heads of the 
church and state reaped only that 
which they had sown. The govern- 
tnent had prohibited free discussion: 
it had done Its best to keep the people 
nnnctiunintcd with their duties and their 
rights. The rctrilnttion was just and 
natnrnL If our rulers sufiered from 
popukar ignorance, it was because they 
had themselves taken away the key of 
knowledge. If they were assailed trith 
blind fmy, it was because they liad 
exacted nt> equally blind aibmission. 

It Ls the character of ntch revolu- 
tions that we always see the worst of 
them at first. Till men have been 
.sotnc time free, they know not how to 
u'C their freedom. The natives of 
vvitio conniries are generally sober. In 
climates where wine is a rarity intem- 
perance abounds. A newly iibemted 
people may bo compared to a northern 
array encamped on the Ilhino or the 
Xercs. It is said that, when soldicra 
in such a situation first find themselves 
able to indulge without restraint in 
such a rare and expensive luxuty, no- 
thing is to be seen but intoxication. 
Soon, hon'cvcr, plenty teaches di<-crc- 
tion ; and, after wino has been fur n 
few montlis their dnilj* fare, they ho- 
conic more temperate than they had 
ever been in their own countiy. In the 
same manner, the final and permanent 
fruits of liberty arc wisdom, modera- 
tion, and mercy. Its immediate effects 
are often atrocious crimes, conflicting 
errors, scepticism on points the most 
clear, dogmatism on points the most 
mj-stcrious. It is just at this crisis that 
its enemies love to exhibit it. They 
pall down the scadblding from the half- 
finished edifice: they point to the 
flying dust, the falling bricks, the com- 
fortless rooms, tlie frightful irregularity 
of tlio whole nppc.arnncc ; and then ask 
in scorn where tlie premised splendour 
and comfort is to bo found. If such 
miserable sophisms were to prevail, 
there would never he a good house or a 
good goTcminent in the worli 


Ariosto tells n pretty story of a fairy, 
who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul 
and poisonous snake. Those who in- 
jured her during the period of her dis- 
guise were for ever excluded fiom par- 
licipAtion in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite 
of her loathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she aflcnv.ard8 revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial 
furm which was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love nnd victo- 
riou.s in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. 
At times she takes the form of n luatc- 
fttl reptile. She grovcK she hisses, 
she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her I 
And happy arc tiiosc who, Ihiving 
dared to rcccivo her in her degraded 
nnd frightfal shape, shall at length be 
rewarded by her in the lime of her 
beauty and her gloiy 1 

STlicrc is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom pro- 
duces ; and that cure is freedom. ^Vlicn 
a prisoner first leaves his cell ho cannot 
hear the light of day : ho is unable to 
discritniiiaio colours, or recognise faces. 
But tho remedy is, not to remand him 
into his dungeon, but to accustom him 
to the rays of the sun. The hinze of 
truth and liberty may at first dazzle 
nnd bewilder nations which iinro 
I become Iinlf blind in the house ol 
bondage. But let them gnre on, nnd 
I they will soon be able to bear it. In 
! a few years men learn to reason. Tho 
extreme violence of opinions subridcs. 
Hostile theories correct each oilier. 
Tiio scattered dements of truth cease 
to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and 
order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in 
tho habit of laying it down ns a self- 
evident proposition, that no people 
ought to he free till they arc fit to 
use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of tho fool in tho old story who 
resolved not to go into the water till ha 
had learnt to swim. If men arc to wmt 
for liberty till they become wise and 
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good in slavery, they may indeed -wait 
forever. , „ 

Therefore It is that wc decidedly 
approve of the conduct of Milton and 
the other irise and good men nho, in 
spite of much that vrns ridiculous and 
hstelh] in the conductor their assodates. 
stood firmly by Uie cause of Public 
liberty. Wt are not airnre that the 
poet has been charged irith personal 
parddpation in any of the blamcahle 
excesses of that time. The favourite 
topic of his enemies is the line of con- 
duct \fUich he pursued with regard to 
the execution of the King. Of that 
celebrated proceeding we by no means 
approve. Still we must say, in justice 
to the many eminent persons who con- 
curred in it, and in justice more par- 
ticularly to the eminent person who 
defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd than the impntations which, for 
the last hundred and sixty years, it has 
been the iashlon to cast npon the 
Regiddes. We have, throughout, ab- ; 
stained from appealing to first ptin-! 
ciples. Wo will not appeal to them ! 
now. We rcciur again to the parallel i 
case of the Revolution. What essential 
distinction can be drown between the 
execution of the father and the depo. 
sition of the son ? What constitutional 
maxim is there which applies to the 
former and not to the latter? UThc 
King can do no wrong. If so, James I 
was as innocent ns Cliorlcs conicl have j 
been. The minister only ought to bc| 
responsible for the acts of the Sor creign. 
If so, why not impeach Jcficries and 
retain James ? The person of a King 
is sacred. Was the person of James 
considered sacred at the Boyne ? To 
^sdiarge cannon against an army 
in which a King is knoum to be 
posted is to approach pretty near to 
regidde. Charles, too, it should d- 
ways bo remembered, was pat to death 
by men who had been exasperated by 
the hostilities of severd years, andwho 
had never been bound to liitn by any 
other tie than that 'nhidi was common 
to them with all their fcllovv-dtizens. 
Those who drove James from his 
throne, who seduced his army, who 
alienated his friends, who fit^ im- 
prisoned him in his palace, and then 


turned him out of it, who broke tn 
upon his very slumbers by imperioav 
messages, who pursued him with lire 
and sword from one part of the empire 
to another, who hanged, drew, and 
qnancred his adherents, and attaiuted 
his innocent heir, were Iits nephew' and 
his two daughters. When we reflect 
on all these things, we are at a loss to 
conceive how the same persons who, on 
the fifth of November, thank God for 
wonderfully conducting his servant 
William, and for making all opposition 
fall before him until he became our 
Eing and Governor, can, on the 
thirtieth of Jann.ary, contrive to be 
afraid that the blood of the Royal 
Martyr may be visited on themselves 
and Uicir children. 

We disapprove, wc rope.at, of the 
execution of Charles ; not because the 
constitution exempts the'' King from 
I responsibility, for wc knmv that all sndb 
maxims, however excellent, have thdr 
exceptions ; nor because wc fed any 
peculiar interest in his character, for 
w‘c think that hJs sentence describes 
him with perfect justice as “a tyrant, 
a traitor, a murderer, and a public 
enemy 5 ” but bcc.'iuse wc are comdneed 
that die measure was most injurious to 
the cause of freedom. He whom it 
removed was u captive and a hostage: 

I his heir, to whom the allegiance of 
every Royalist was instantly transferred, 
was at large. The Presbyterians conld 
never have been perfectly reconciled to 
;the father: they had no such rooted 
enmity to the son. The great body of 
the people, also, contemplated that 
proceeding with fedings which, how- 
ever unreasonable, no government conld 
safely venture to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of 
the Regiddes Wameable, that of Milton' 
appears to us in a very difierent light. 
The deed was done. It conld not be 
undone. . The evil was inenrred j and 
the object was to render it as small as 
possible. We censure the chiefs of the 
army for not yidding to the popular 
opinion ; but wc cannot censure llulton 
for wishing to change that opinion. 
The vciy feeling which wonld have re- 
strained ns from committing the act 
would have led us, after it had been 
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roiumitted, to defend it against the 
ravings of servilitr and superstition. 
For the sake of public liberty, wo wish 
tliat the thing had not heen done, while 
the people disapproved of it. But, for 
the sake of public liberty, wo should 
also have wished the people to approve 
of it when it was done. If any thing 
more were wanting to the jnstiiication 
of Milton, the book of Sahnasius would 
furnish it. That miserable perform- 
anco is now with justice considered 
only as a beacon to word-catchers, who 
wish to become statesmen. The cele- 
brity of. the man who refuted it, the 
i^coi magni dextra,” gives it all its 
fame with the present generation. In 
that nge the state of things was dif- 
ferent. It was not then fully under- 
stood how vast an intcn'ol separates the 
mere classical scholar from the political 
philosopher. Nor can it he doubted 
that a treatise which, hearing the name 
of so eminent a critic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free 
governments, must, if suffered to re- 
main unanswered, have produced a 
most pernicious effect on the public 
mind. 

We wish to add a few words relative 
to another subject, on which the enemies 
of hClton delight to dwell, his conduct 
during the administration of the Pro- 
tector. That an enthusiastic votniy of 
liberty should accept ofiicc under a 
military usurper seems, no doubt, atj 
' first sight, extraordiimij. But all the 
circumstances in which the country 
was then placed were extraordinary. 
The ambition of Oliver was of no 
vulgar kind. He never seems to have 
coveted despotic power. He' at first 
fought sincerely and manfully for the 
Parliament, and never deserted it, till 
it had deserted its duty. If he dissolved 
it by force, it was not till ho found that 
the few members who remained after so 
many deaths, scecssions, and expul- 
sions, were desirous to appropriate to 
themselves a power which they hold 
only in trust, and to inflict upon Eng- 
land the curse of a Vencti-m oligarchy. 
But even when thus placed by violence 
at the head of affmrs, he did not assume 
unlimited power. He gave the country 
a ronstitution for more perfect than any 
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wliich hud at th.it time been known in 
the world. He reformed the represen- 
tative system in a manner whieh has 
extorted praise even from Lord Cla- 
rendon. For himself he demanded 
indeed the first place in the common- 
wealth ; but with powers scarcely so 
great as those of a Dutch stadtlioldcr, 
or an American president. He gave 
the parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and left to it the 
whole legislative authority, not even 
reserving to himself a veto on its enact- 
ments ; and he did not require that the 
chief magistracy should be hereditary 
in' his family. Thus far, we think, if 
the circumstances of the time and. &e 
opportunities which he had of aggran- 
i dising himself be fairly considered, he 
will not lose by comparison with Wash- 
ington or Bolivar. Had his moderation 
been met by corresponding moderation, 
there is no reason to think that ho 
would have overstepped the line which 
he had traced for liimsclf. But when 
he found that Ids parliaments ques- 
tioned the authority under which they 
met, and tliat he w.is in danger of being 
deprived of the restricted power which 
was absolutely necessary to his personal 
safety, then, it must be acknowledged, 
he adopted a more arbitraiy policy. 

Yet, though we believe Uiat the in- 
tentions of Cromwell were at first 
honest, though we believe that he was 
driven from the noble course which ho 
had marked out for himself by the 
almost irresistible force of circum- 
stances, though wo admire, in common 
with all men of all parties, the ability 
and energy of Iris splendid administra- 
tion, we are not pleading for arbitrary 
and lawless pou'cr, even in his hands. 
We know that a good constitution is 
infinitely better than the best despot. 
But we suspect, that at the time of 
which we speak, the violence of re- 
ligions and political enmities rendered 
a stable and happy settlement next to 
impossible. The choice lay, not be- 
tween Cromwell and liberty, but be- 
tween Cromwell and the Stuarts. Tliot 
Milton chose well, no 'man can doubt 
who fairly compares the events of the 
protectorate with those of the thirty 
years wliich succeeded it, the darkest 
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and most disgraceful in Iho English! 
nnnals. CromwcH was evidently lay- 1 
ing, ^ough in an irregulpr manner, the j 
foundations of an admirahle ^stem. 
Eover before had religions liberty and! 
the fteedom of discussion been enjoyed 
in a greater degree. l?ever had the 
national honour been better nphcld 
abroad, or the scat of justice better 
filled at home. And it was rarely that i 
any opposition which stopped short of 
open rebellion provoked the resentment 
of the liberal and magnanimons usurper. 
^10 institutions which he had estab- 
lished, as set down in the Instrument of 
Government, and the Humble Peddon 
and Advice, were excellent. His prac- 
tice, it is true, too often departed from 
the theory of these insdtndons. But, 
had he lived a few years longer, it is 
probable that his insdtndons would 
have survived him, and that liis arbi- 
trary praedee would have died with 
him. His power had not been con- 
secrated by ancient prejudices. . It was 
upheld only by his great personal 
qualities. Little, thcrcibrc, was to he 
dreaded from a second protector, unless 
he were also n second Oliver Cromwell. 
The events which followed his decease 
are the most complete vindication of 
those who exerted themselves to uphold 
his authority. His death dissolved the 
u hole frame of society. TIio army rose 
against the parliament, the diilerent 
corps of the army t^ainst each other. 
Sect raved agtdnst sect Party plotted 
against party. The Preshyterians, in 
their eagerness to he revenged on the 
Independents, sacrificed their own 
li^rty, and deserted all their old prin- 
ciples. "Without casting one glance on 
the past, or requiring one stipidation 
for the futnre, they threw down their 
freedom at the feet of the most frivolous 
and heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those day^ never to he 
recalled without a hln^, the days of 
serntndc^ without loyalty and sen- 
suality without love, of dwarfish talents 
■and gigantic rices, the paradise of cold 
hemts and narrow minds, the golden 
age of the covmrd, the bigot, and the 
slave. The Bang cringed to his rival 
that he might trample on his people, 
sank into a viceroy of Erance, and 
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pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
degrading insults, and her more de- 
grading gold. The caresses of harlots, 
and the jests of buffoons, regulated the 
policy of the state. Tlio government 
had just ability enough to deceive, and 
just religion enough to persecute. The 
principles of liberty were the scoff of 
every grinning courtier, and the Ana- 
thema Maranatha of every fawning 
dean. In every high place, worship 
was paid to Charles and James, Belial 
and Moloch; and England propitiated 
those obscene and cnicl idols with the 
blood of her best and bravest children. 
Crime succeeded to crime, and dkgraco 
to disgrace, till (he race accursed of 
God and man was a second time driven 
forth, to wander on the face of the 
earth, and to be a by-word and a shak- 
ing of the head to the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have 
Mtherto made on the public character 
of hCkon, apply to him only as one of 
a large body. We shall proceed to 
notice some of the pecniiaritics which 
distinguished him from his contem- 
poraries. And, for that purpose, it k 
necessary to take a short survey of the 
parties into which the politiem world 
was at that time divided. We must 
premise, that our observations are in- 
tended to npply only to those who ad- 
hered, from a sincere preference, to one 
or to the other side. In dtvys of public 
commotion, every faction, like an Ori- 
ental army, is attended by a crowd of 
camp-followers, annsclcss and heartless 
rabble, who prowl round its Ime of 
march in the nope of picking up some- 
thing nndcT its protection, hut desert it 
in the day of battle, and often join to 
exterminate it after a defeat. England, 
at the time of which we arc treating, 
abounded with fickle and selfish poli- 
ticians, who transferred their support 
to every government as it rose, who 
kissed tho hand of the King in 1G40, 
and spat in his face in 1649, who 
shouted with equal glee when Crom- 
well was inangnrated in Westminster 
Hall, and when he was dug up to bo 
hanged at T^hnrn, who dined on esdve^ 
heads, or stock np oak-bianchc^ as 
ciremnstances altered, without the 
slightest shame or repugnance. These 
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vrs leave out of the account. "Wc take 
our estimate of parties from those who 
really deserve to bo called partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans,, 
tlio most remarkable body of men, 
perhaps, which the world has ever pro- 
duced. Tlie odious and ridiculous 
parts of their character lie on the sur- 
face. He that runs may read them ; 
nor have there been wanting attentive 
and malicious observers to point them 
out Por many years after the Ees- 
toration, they were the theme of un- 
measured invective and derision. They 
were exposed to the utmost licentious- 
ness of the press and of the stage, at the 
time when the press and the stage were 
most licentious. They were not, men 
of letters ; they were, as a body, un- 
popular ; they could not defend them- 
selves ; and the public would not take 
them under its protection. They were 
therefore abandoned, without reserve, 
to the tender mercies of the satirists 
and dramatists. The ostentations sim- 
plicity of their dress, their sour aspect, 
their nasal twang, their stiff posture, 
their long graces, their Hebrew names, 
the Scriptural phrases which they in- 
troduced on every occasion, their con- 
tempt of human learning, their detes- 
tation of poRxc amusements, were 
indeed fair game for the laughers. But 
it is not from the laughers alone that 
the philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And he who approaehes this subject 
' should carefully 'guard against the in- 
fluence of that potent ridicule which 
has already misled so many excellent 
writers, 

" £cco il fonte del rise, ed ecco 11 rio 

Che mortali perigU in so contiono : 

Her qul tener a ircn nostro dcsio, 

Ed esscr cauti molto a noi conviene.” 

^ Those who roused the people to re- 
sistance, who directed their measures 
through a.long series of eventful years, 
who formed, out of the most unpro- 
mising materials, the finest army that 
Europe jiad ever seen, who trampled 
dornr King, Church, and Aristocracy, 
who, in tlie short intervals of domestic 
sedition and icbcllion, made tire name 
of England terrible to every nation on 
the face of the earth, wore no vulgar 
fanatics. Most of their absurdities 


Were mere external badges, like the 
signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of 
friars. We regret Aat these badges 
were not more attractivo. We regret 
that a body to whose conrage and 
talents mankind has owed inestimable 
obligations had not the lofty elegance 
which distingirished some of the ad- 
herents of Charles the First, or the easy 
good-breeding for which the conrt of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, 
if we must make our choice, wc shall, 
like Bassanio in the play, torn from the 
specions caskets which contain only the 
Death’s head and the Fool’s head, and 
fix on the plain leaden chest wliich con- 
ceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds 
had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging, in gene- 
ral terms, an ovcrrnling Proridcncc, 
they habitnally ascribed every event 
to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, 
for whose inspection nothing was too 
minnte.' To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great 
end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage 
which other sects substituted for the 
pure worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of tlic 
Deity tiurongh on obscuring veil, tlicy 
aspired to gaze full on his intolerable 
brightness, and to commune with him 
face to faca Hence originated their 
contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 
The difference between the greatest 
and the meanest of mankind seemed to 
vanish, when compared with the bound- 
less interval which separated the whole 
race from liim on whom their own eyes 
were constantly fixed. They recog- 
nised no title to superiority but 
fiivonr ; and, confident of that favour, 
they despised all the accompliahments 
and all the dignities of the world. If 
they were unacquainted with the works 
of pliilosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the 
registers of heralds, they were recorded 
in the Book of Life. If their steps 
were not accompanied by a splendid 
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of menials, legions of ministering 
angels liad charge over them. Tpeir 
prices were houses not made with 
hands ; their diadems crovnis of clory 
which should never fide awav. On the 
rich and tlic eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with con- 
tempt: for they esteemed themselves 
rich in a more precious treasure, and 
doquent in a more sublime langungt 
nobles by the right of an c.'irUer crea- 
tion, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier band. The very ineancst of , 
them vras a being to whose fate a mys- ; 
tcrions and terrible imponance be-i 
longed, on whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and darkness looked 
with anrdons interest, who had been 
destined, before he.iven and earth were 
created, to enjoy a fdirity which should 
continue when heaven and earth shoald 
have pas;^ed an ay. Events which siiott- 
sighted po!itici.uis ascribed to c:inhly 
causes, had been ordained on his ac- 
count. For his sake empires had risen, 
and flourished, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his 
trill by the pen of the Erangclist, and 
the harp of the prophet. He had been 
wrested by no common deliverer from 
the grasp of no common foe. He had 
been ransoiRod by the sweat of no vul- 
gar agony, by die blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun 
had been d-arkened. Uut the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had risen, that 
all nature hud shuddered at the sniFer- 
ings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Pnritan was made up of 
two diuerent men, tlie one all sdf- 
abascraent. penitence, gratitnde, pas- 
sion; Ae other proud, cmm. inflexible, 
sagneionx He prostrared himself in 
the dnst before his ilakcr : but he set 
Ids foot on the neck of his king. In 
his devotional retirement, he prayed 
widi convulsions, and groans, and 
tears, lie was h-df-maddened by glo- 
rious or terrible illusions. He heard 
the lyres of angels or the tempting 
whispers of fiendx He caught a gleam 
of the Beat’fie Yisiou jor woke scream- 
ing from dreams of everlasting fire. 
Like V ana, he tljought Ijimsclf in^sred 
with the sceptre of 'the miilenaial year, 
like Ficctwood, he cried in the bitter- 


ness of bis soul that God had hid his 
face from him. But when he took his 
seat in the council, or girt on his sword 
for war. these tempestuous worldags o( 
the soul had left no perceptible trace 
behind them. People who saw nothing 
of the godly but their uncouth visages, 
and heard noflung from them but their 
grams and their whining hymns, might 
laugh at them. But those had little 
reason to laugh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate or in the field of 
battle. These fanaacs brought to dril 
and military affairs a coolaets of judg- 
ment nnd an immutability of purpose 
which some writers have thought in- 
consistent with their religious seal, bat 
which were in fact the necessary effects 
of if. The intensity of their feehngs on 
one snbjcct made them tranquil on everv 
oth?r. One overpowering sentiment 
had subjetic-l to itself pitj' and hatred, 
ambition m: J fear. I)c:tth had lo<t its 
terrors and pleasure its charms. They 
had their smiles and their teats, their 
raptures and their sorrows, bat not for 
the things of this world. Enthusiasm 
had made tltcm Stoics, had cleared 
thrir minds from every vulgar passicai 
and prejudice, and raised &em above 
the iafincnce of danger and of corrup- 
tion. It somciimrs ml^t lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose 
unwise- meanx They went through 
the worith like Sir Ancgal’s iron man 
Talus with his flail, crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither 
part nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
sei^ble to fatigue, to pleasure, and to 
pain, not to ba pierced by any weapon, 
not to be withstood by any bmrier. 

Such we believe to have been the 
character of the Puritanx TTe pcrcrive 
the absurdity of their mannerx We 
dislike the sullen gloom of their do- 
mcsrichabitx TTe acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often in- 
jured by straining after things too high 
for mort.tl reach ; and we know that; 
in spite of tlieir hatred of Popery, th^ 
too often fell into tlie worst rices of that 
bad system, intolerance and extrava- 
gant austerity, that they had their 
anchorites and their ernsades, their 
Duastaus and their Dc Montforts, their 
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Dominies tuid tlieir Escobars. Yct,| 
n’hcn all circnmstanccs are taken into i 
consideration, we do not hesitate toj 
pronounce them a brave, a irise, an 
honest, and an useful body. | 

The Puritans espoused the cause of j 
chul liberty mainly because it was the 
cause of religion. There was another 
party, by no means nnmerons, but dis- 
tinguished by learning and ability, 
whicli aeted ■with them on very dilfer- 
ent prineiplcs. We speak of those 
whom Cromwell was accustomed to 
call the Heathens, men who were, in 
the phraseology of that time, doubting 
Thomases or careless Gallios with re - 1 
gard to reh'gioussubjccts,but passionate I 
worsluppcrs of freedom. Heated by the 
study of ancient literature, they set up j 
their country as their idol, and pro- 1 
posed to themselves the heroes of Plu- 1 
tardi as their examples. Tliey seem to j 
have borne some resemblance to the I 
Brissotincs of the French Bcvolution. j 
But it is not very easy to draw the line i 
of distinction between them and their 
devout associates, uhose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it con- 
venient to affect, and sometimes, it is 
probable, imperceptibly adopted. 

We now come to the KoyalUts. We 
shall attempt to speak of them, as we 
have spoken of their antagonists, with 
perfect candour. shall not charge 
upon a whole party the profligacy and 
b.'iscncss of the horseboys, gamblers nnd 
bravocs, whom tlie hope of license and 
plunder attracted from all the dens of 
iVhitcfriars to the standard of Charles, 
and who disgraced their associates by 
excesses which, under the stricter dis- 
cipline of the Parliamentary armies, 
were never tolerated. We will select a 
more favourable specimen. Thinking 
as we do that the cause of the King was 
the cause of bigotry and tjTanny, we 
- yet cannot refrain from looking* with 
complacency on the clnwactcr of the 
honest old Cavaliers. Wo feel a national 
pride in comparing them with the in- 
struments uhich the despots of other 
countries are compelled to employ, ^Wth 
the mutes who throng their ante- 
chambers, and the Janissaries who 
mount guard at their gates. Our 
royalist countrymen were not heartless, 
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dangling courtiers, bowing at every 
step-, and simpering at every wordL 
They were not mere machines for de- 
struction dressed up in uniforms, caned 
into skill, intoxicated into valour, de- 
I fending without love, destroying with- 
I out hatred. There was a IVeedum in 
I their subserviency, a nobleness in their 
very degradation. The sentiment of 
indiridnal independence was strong 
within them. -They were indeed mis- 
led, but by no base or selfish motive. 
Compassion and romantic honour, the 
prejudices of childhood, and the vener- 
able names of history, threw over them 
a spell potent as that of Duessa ; and, 
like the Bed-Cross Knight, they thought 
i that they were doing battle for an in- 
jured beauty, while they defended a 
false and lotithsome sorceress. In truth 
I they scarcely entered at all into the 
merits of the political question. It was 
; not for a trcaclierous king or an into- 
! lerant church that they fonght, but for 
I the old banner which had wmved in so 
many battles over tlie heads of their 
fathers, nnd for the altars at which they 
had received the hands of their brides. 
Though nothing could be more erro- 
neous than their political opinions, they 
possessed, in a fur greater degree than 
their adversaries, those qualities whicli 
are the grace of private life. With 
many of the vices of the Bound Table, 
they bad also many of its virtues, cour- 
tesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, 
and respect for w-omcn. They had far 
more both of profound and of polite 
learning than the Puritans. Their man- 
ners were more engaging, their tempers 
more amiable, their tastes more elegant^ 
and their households more cheerful 
hlilton did not strictly belong to any 
of the classes wliich wo have described. 
He was not a Piuitan. He was not a 
freethinker. He w-as not a Boyalist. 
In his character the noblest qualities of 
every party were combined in harmo- 
nious union. Prom the Parliament 
and from the Court, from the conven- 
ticle and from the Gothic cloister, from 
the gloomy and sepulchral circles of 
the Boundheads, and from the Christ- 
mas revel of the hospitable CaTOlier, 
his nature selected and drew to itself 
whatever was great and good, while it 
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rejected all the base and pernicious in- 
gredients by which those finer elements 
were defiled. Like the Puritans, he lived 
1 “As ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 
T.ikA them, he kept his mind continu- 
ally fixed on an Almighty Judge and 
an eternal reward. And hence ho 
acquired their contempt of cxtcmM 
mrcumstances, their fortitude, their 
tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. 
But not the coolest sceptic or the most 
profane scoficr was more perfectly free 
from the contagion of their frantic de- 
lusions, their savage manners, their 
ludicrous jargon, their scorn of science, 
and their aversion to pleasure. Hating 
tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had 
nevertheless all the estimable and orna- 
mental qualities which were almost 
entirely monopolised by,- the party of 
the tyrant. There was none who had 
a stronger sense of the value of litera- 
ture, a finer relish for every elegant 
amusement, or a more chivalrous de- 
licacy of honour and love. Tliough 
his opinions were democratic, his tastes 
and his associations were such os har- 
monise best with monarchy and aristo- 
cracy. He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which the gallant 
Cavaliers were misled. But of those 
feelings ho was the roaster and not the 
slave. Like the hero of Homer, ho en- 
joyed all the pleasures of fascination ; 
but he was not fascinated. He listened 
to the song of the Syrens ; yet he 
glided by without being seduced to 
their fatal shore. He tasted the cup of 
Circe ; but ho boro about him a sure 
antidote against the eflects of its be- 
witching sweetness. The illusions 
which captivated lus imagination never 
impaired his reasoning powers. The 
statesman was proof against the splen- 
dour, the solemnity, and the romance 
which enchanted the poet. Any person 
who will contrast the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his treatises on Prelacy, with 
the exquisite lines on ecclesiastical 
architecture and music in the Pen- 
seroso,^ which was published about the 
pime time, will understand our mean- 
ing. This is an inconsistency which, 
more than any tiling else, raises his 
character in our estimation, because it 
shows how many private tastes and 


feelings he sacrificed, in order to do 
what he considered his duty to man- 
kind. It is tlie very struggle of the 
noble Othello. His heart relents ; but 
his hand is firm. He does nought in 
hate, but all in honour. He kisses the 
beautiful deceiver before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character 
of Milton derives its great and peculiar 
splendour, still remains to be men- 
tioned. If he exerted himself to over- 
throw a forsworn king and a perse- 
cuting hierarchy, he exerted himself in 
conjunction witli others. But the glory 
of the battle which he fought for the 
species of freedom which is the most 
valuable, and uhich was then tlio least 
understood,. the freedom of the human 
mind, is all his otvn. Thonsiinds and 
tens of thousands among his contempo- 
rarics raised their voices against Ship- 
money and the Star-chamber. But 
there were few indeed who discerned 
the more fearful evils of moral and in- 
tellectual slaver}', and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of 
the press and the unfettered exercise of 
private judgment. These were the 
objects which Milton justly conceived 
to be the most important. He was de- 
.sirous timt the people should think for 
themselves as well ns tax themselves, 
and should be emancipated from the 
dominion of prejudice ns well as from 
that of Charles. Ho Jsnew that those 
w’ho, with tlic best intentions, over- 
looked these schemes of reform, and 
contented themselves with pulling 
dotvn the King and imprisoning tlio 
malignants, acted like the hecdles 
brothers in his otm poem, who, in their 
eagerness to disperse the, train of the 
sorcerer, neglected the means of libe- 
rating the captive. Tlicy thought only 
of conquering when they should have 
thought of disenchanting. 

" Oh, ye mistook] Vo should have snatched 
Ins wnnd 

And bound him fast. 'Without the rod 
reversed, 

And hackw.aTd mutters of (fisserering 
power, 

wo cannot free the lady that sits here 

Bound in strong fetters fixed and motion- 
less," 

To reverse the rod, to spell the chann 
backward, to break the ties which boimd 
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A rtupfficJ people to the seat of en- 
chantment, was the noh’e aim of Mil- 
ton. To tins all his pnhlic conduct 
was directed. Tor tins he joined the 
Trcjlntcriaus ; fir this he forsook 
them.' lie fouphl their perilmw hattlo ; 
hnt he turned away « itli disdain from 
their insolent triumph. lie saw that 
they, like those wliom they had vnn- 

S aished, were hostile to the liberty of 
longht, lie therefore joined tlic In- 
dependents. and called upon Cromwell 
to break the secular chain, and to save 
free conscience from the paw of the 
Prcsbjrfcrinn wolf. With a view to the 
same great object, he nitaekcd the 
licensing system, in that snblimc trea- 
the whicli every .«tatcsman should wear 
ns a sign upon his hand and as front- 
lets bciv.cen his cyc«. His attacks 
were, in general, directed less ngalnst 
particular nhnses than against tho*e 
dccply.si'atcd errors on which nlimet 
nil nb'a‘es arc founded, the servile svor- 
sliip of eminent men and tlic imttionnl 
dread of innovation. 

Tliat he might shake the foundations 
of these debasing sentinicnts more 
ctToctually, he nhvnj s seloctcil for him- 
self the boldest Utlniry service*. He 
nes'er came up in the rear, when the out- 
svorlts had been carried and the breach 
entered. lie prc®rcd into the forlorn 
hope- At tlic beginning of the changivs, 
ho wotewith incoinpaniblo energy and 
eloquence against the b'vshops. Jlut, 
when his opinion rocmed likely to pre- 
vail. ho passed on toother subjects, and 
abandoned prelacy to the crowd of 
ssritersssho now ha'tencd to insult a 
falling party. There is no more hazard- 
ous cntcrjiriMi tlian that of hearing the 
torch of tniili into tho*c dark and in- 
fected rcccsecs in which no light has 
ever shone. But it was the choice and 
the pleasure of hlilton to penetrate the 
iioiMimc vapours, niul to bmve the ter- 
rible explosion. Those who most dis- 
apjirovc of his opinions must respect 
the hardihood with which he main- 
tained them. He, in genera], left to 
others the credit of expounding and 
defending the popular parts of his re- 
ligious and political creed. lie took 
his own smnd upon those wliicli the 
great body of his countrymen repro- 


bated ns criminal, or derided as parn- 
dosicnl He stood up for divorce and 
regicide. Ho attacked the prevailing 
tystems of education. His radiant 
and bcneiicent career resembled that of 
tho god of light and fertility. 

“Nltor ttt adsxreum; nco mc.qn! ctetem, 
vincit 

Impetus, ct mpUlo contrtirius cvehor otbl." , 
It is to 1 k) regretted that the prose i 
writings of Milion should, in our time, 
be so little rend, compositions, 
they deserve the attention of c\ety man 
who w’ishes to become acquainted with 
the AiH power of the English language. 
Tlicy almund with passages compared 
with which the finest declamations of 
Bmke sink into insigniricancc. 7'liC}' 
are njicrfcct field of cloth of gold. 'The 
snic^s>tii}'with gorgeous' cinbroidety. 
f?ot even in the earlier books o^f the 
Paradise Lost has the great poet ever 
risen higher than in those parts of his 
controversial works in which liis feel- 
ings, excited by conflict, find n vent in 
hursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic lan- 
guage, “o sevenfold chorus of halle- 
lujahs and harping syniplionics.” 

Wo had intended to look more closely 
at these pcrfonnanccs, to analyse tho 
peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at 
some length on the snblimc wisdom of 
the Arcopagiticn and the ncivous rhe- 
toric of tho iconoclast, and to point out 
sonic of those magiiiftcciit pns<agas 
which occur in the Treatise of Bc- 
fonnntion, and tho Animnds'crsions on 
tho Kcmonslmnt. But tlic length to 
•which onr remarks have nlrcady ex- 
tended ronilcrs this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we 
can scarcely tear ourselves away from 
the subject. The days immediately 
follow ing the piihlicntion of this relic of 
Milion appear to be peculiarly set 
apart, ond conscerated to his memory. 
And wo shall saarecly be cciisttrcd if, 
on this his festival, we be found linger- 
ing near his shrine, how worthless so- 
ever may be flic oficriiig which wc 
bring to It. ^VlliIc this hook lies on 
onr table, wo seem to be contemiK)- 
rarics of tho WTiter. Wo arc tran- 
sporh'd a liundrcd and fifty years hack. 
Wc can almost fancy that wo are visit- 
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ing him in his small lodging ; that we 
see him sitting i(t the old organ beneath 
the faded green hangings ; that we can 
catdi the quick tnrinklo of his eyes, 
rdliing in vain to find the day ; that 
we are reading in the lines of Ins noble 
countenance the proud and mournful 
history of his gloiy and his affliction. 
AVc image to ourselves the broathlcM 
silence in which we shouid listen to his 
slightest woid, the passionate venera- 
tion with which we should kneel to kiss 
his hand and weep upon it, the ear- 
nestness ■with which wo should en- 
deavour to console him, if indeed such 
a spirit could need consolation, for the 
neglect of an age unworthy of his 
tdents arid his virtues, the cagerne^ 
with which we should contest with his 
daughters, or ■ndth his Quaker friend 
Elwood, the privilege of reading Homer 
to him, or of taking do\m the immortal 
accents which flowed from his lips. 

These ore perhaps foolish feelings. 
Yet wo cannot he ashamed of themi 
nor shall wo bo sorry if what we have 
written shall in any degree excite them 
in other minds. A7o arc not much in 
the habit of idolizing either the living 
or the dead. And wo think that there 
is no more certain indication of a weak 
and ill-regulated intellect than that 
propensi^ whidi, for want of a better 
name, we will venture to christen Bos- 
wellism. But there are a few charac- 
ters which have stood the closest scrutiny 
and the severest tests, which have been 
tried in the furnace and have proved 
pure, which have been weighed in the 
balance and have not been found 
wanting, which have been declared 
sterling by the general consent of man- 
kind, and wliich'aro visibly stamped 
with tlie image and superscription of 
the Most High. These great men we 
trust that we know how to prize ; and 
of these was Milton. The sight of his 
books, the sound of his name, are plea- 
sant to us. His thoughts rcscmblo 
thoic celestial fruits and flowers which 
the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent 
down from the gardens of Paradise to 
the earth, and which were distinguished 
firom the productions of other soils, not 
only by superior bloom and sweetness, 
but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate 


and to heal. . They are powerful, not 
only to delight, but to elevate and 
purify. Nor do we envy the man wlio 
can study cither tho life or the tvrltings 
of the great poet and patriot, ■without 
aspiring to emulate, not indeed tho 
sublime works with which his genius 
has enriched our literature, bnt the zeal 
with which he laboured for the public 
good, the fortitude with which ho en- 
dured eveiy private calamity, the lolly 
disdain with which he looked down on 
temptations and dangers, tho deadly 
hatred which ho boro to bigots, and 
tyrants, and the faith which he so 
stcinly kept with his countiy arid with 
his fame. 


MACIIIAVELLI. (March, 1827.) 
CEttvres completes ^ Machiavsl, tra- 

dttites par J. V. Fsbiee. Paris : 1825. 

TaosG who have attended to tho prac- 
tice of our literary tribunal are well 
aware that, by means of certain legal 
fictions similar to those of Westminster 
Hall, we are frequently enabled to take 
cognisance of coses lying beyond the 
sphere of our original jurisdiction. 
We need hardly say« therefore, that in 
the present instance M. F6ricr is merely 
a llichard Boo, who will not be men- 
tioned in any subsequent stage of the 
proceedings, and whoso name is used 
for the sole purpose of bringing Machia- 
voUi into court. 

We doubt whether any name in 
literary history be so generally odions 
ns that of .the man whose choracternnil 
WTitings wo now propose to consider* 
TIio terms in which he is commonly 
described would seem to import tliathe 
was tho Tempter, the Evil Frinciple, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, 
the original inventor of perjury, and 
that, before tho publication of his fatal 
Prince, there had never been a hypo- 
crite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated 
virtue, or a convenient crime. One 
writer gravely assures us that Maurice 
of Saxony learned all his fraudulent 
policy from that execrable volume. 
Another remarks that since it was 
translated into Turkish, tho Sultoiu 
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have been more addicted than foi mcrly 
to the custom of strangling tiicir bro- 
thers. Lord Lyttelton charges the 
poor Florentine with the manifold trea- 
sons of tho house of Guise, and with 
tlio massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Scrcral authors hare hinted that the 
Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily 
attributed to his doctrine.^ and seem to 
think that his effigy ought to be sub- 
stituted for that of Guy Faux, in those 
processions by which the ingenious 
youth of England annually commuino- 
rato the prcseiwation of tho Three 
Estates. The Church of Homo has 
pronounced his works accursed things. 
Nor have our own countiymcn been 
backward in testifying their opinion of 
his merits. Out of his surname they 
ha^c coined an epithet for a knave, and 
out of his Christian name a synonyme 
for the Dewl.* 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any 
person, not well acquainted with the 
histoiy and literature of Italy, to read 
nithout horror and amazement tho 
celebrated treatise which has brought 
so much- obloquy on the name of Ma- 
cliiarcllL Such a display of ndeked- 
ness, naked yet not ashamed, such 
cool, judicious, scicntiilcatrocity,6ccmed 
rather to belong to a fiend than to the 
most depraved of mea Principles 
which the mo.«t hardened ruffian would 
scarcely hint to his most trusted ac- 
complice, or avow, without tho disguise 
of, some palliating sophism, even to 
his ow'n mind, arc professed without 
the slightest circumlocution, and as- 
sumed as the fundamental axioms of all 
political science. 

It is not strange that ordinary renders 
should regard the author of such a 
book ns tho most depraved and shame- 
less of human beings. Wise men, how- 
ever, have always been inclined to look 
with great suspicion on the angels and 
drcmons of the mnltitudc : and in the 
present instance, several circumstances 
have led even snpcrhcial observers to 
question tho justice of the vulgar de- 


• Nick Slacliiavcl had ne’er a trick, 

Tho’ he gave liis name to our old Nick. 

//«d»6r««,r.'irt JlLCautoI. 
But, wo bolievo, tlicro is a scliism on this 
subject iimong tho antiquarians. 


cision. It is notorious that Machiavclli 
was, through life, a vcalous republican. 
In the same year in which ho com- 
posed his manual of King-craft, ho 
suifered imprisonment and torture in 
the cause of public liberty. It seems 
inconceivable that the martyr of free- 
dom should have designedly acted as 
the apostle of tyranny. Several emi- 
nent writers have, therefore, endea- 
voured to detect in this unfortunate 
performance some concealed meaning, 
more consistent with the character and 
condnet of the author than that W’hich 
appears at the first glanec. 

One hypothesis is that MnchiaTOlli 
intended to practise on the young Lo- 
renzo dc hicdici n fraud similar to that 
which Sunderland is said to have em- 
ployed against our James the Second, 
and that he urged his pupil to violent 
and perfidious measures, as the surest 
means of accelerating the moment of 
deliverance and revenge. Another sup- 
position w'hich Lord Bacon seems to 
countenance, is that tho treatise was 
merely a piece of grave irony, intended 
to warn nations against tlie arts of 
ambitious men. It would be cosy to 
show' that neither of these solutions is 
consistent with many passages in Tlie 
Frince itself. But tho most decisive 
refutation is that which is furnished 
by tho other works of Machiavclli. In 
all the w'ritings which ho gave to the 
public, and in nil those w'hich tho re- 
search of editors has, in tho course of 
three contniics, discovered, in his Co- 
medies, designed for the entertainment 
of tho multitude, in his Comments on 
Livy, intended for the perusal of the 
most enthusiastic patriots of Florence, 
in his History, inscribed to one of the 
most amiable and estimable of the 
Popes, in his public dispatches, in his 
private memoranda, the same obliquity 
of moral principle for which Tho Prince 
is so severely censured is more or less 
discernible. Wo doubt whether it 
would be possible to find, in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a 
single expression indicating that dissi- 
mulation and treachery had ever struck 
him ns discreditable. 

' After this, it may seem ridiculous to 
say that wc are acquainted with few 
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writinES whicli exhibit so much eleva- Christians, Some membere of the de- 
tion of sentiment, so pare and warm a mocratieal part:^cnmred the Secretary 
zeal for the public good, or so just a for dedicating The Pnnce to a patron 
view of the duties and rights of citizens, who bore the unpopular name ofMcdicL 
as those of Machiavelli. Yet so it is. But to those immoral doctrines which 
And even from The Prince itself we have since called forth such severe rc- 
could select many passages in support prehensions no exception appears to 
of this remark. To a reader of our have been token. The cry against 
ago and country this inconsistency is, them was first raised beyond the Alps, 
at first, perfectly bewildering. The and seems to have been heard uith 
whole man seems to be an enigma, a amazement in Italy. The earliest as- 
gp'otesque assemblage of incongruous sailant, as far as w’e are aware, was a 
qualities, selfishness and generosity, countiyman of our own, Cardinal Pole, 
cruelly and benevolence, craft and aim- The author of the Anti-Machiavelli was 
pilcily, abject villany and romantic a French Protestant, 
heroism. One sentence is such as a It is, therefore, in the state of moral 
veteran diplomatist would scaredy feeling among the Italians of those 
write in cipher for the direction of his times that we must seek for the real 
most confidential spy ; the next seems explanation of what seems most mys- 
to bo extracted from a theme composed tcrious in the life and writings of this 
by an ardent schoolboy on the death of remarkable man. As this is a subject 
Leonidas. An act of dexterous per- which suggests many interesting con- 
fidy, and an act of patriotic self-devo- siderations, both political and meta- 
tion, call forth the same kind and the physical, we shall make no apolog}' for 
same degree of respectful admiration, discussing it at some length. 

The moral sensibility of the •writer During the gloomy and disastrous 
seems at once to bo morbidly obtuse centuries whidi followed the downfal of 
and morbidly acute. Two characters the Homan Empire, Italy had pre- 
altogether dissimilar are united in him. served, in a far greater degree than 
They are not ‘merely joined, but inter- any other part of Western Europe, the 
woven. They are the warp and the traces of aneient civilisation. The night 
woof of his mind ; and their combina- which descended upon her w'as the 
tioD, like that of the variegated threads night of an Arctic summer. The dauu 
in shot silk, gives to the whole texture began to rc.appenr before the last re- 
a glancing and ever-changing appear- flection of the preceding sunset had 
ance. The explanation might have faded from the horizon. It was in the 
been easy, if he had been a very weak time of the French Merovingians and 
or a very aifccted man. But he was of the Saxon Heptarchy that ignorance 
evidently neither the one nor the other, and ferocity seemed'to have done their 
His works prove, beyond all contradic- worst. Yet even then the Neapolitan 
tion, that his understanding was strong, provinces, recognising the authority of 
his taste pure, and his sense of the the Eastern Empire, preserved somc- 
ridiciflous exquisitely keen. thing of Eastern knowledge and rc- 

This is strange; and yet the strangest finement. Home, protected by the 
is behind. There is no reason whatever sacred character of her Pontiffs, enjoyed 
to think, that those amongst whom he at least comparative security and re- 
lived saw an3rthing shockhig or incon- pose. Even in those regions where the 
gmous in his •nxitings. Abundant sanguinary Lombards had fixed their 
proofs^ remain of the high estimation monarchy, there -was incomparably 
in which both his works and his person more of wealth, of information, of phy- 
were held by the most respectable sical comfort, and of social order, than 
among his contemporaries. Clement could be found in Gaul, Britain, or 
the Seventh patronised the publication Germany, 

of those very books which the Council That which most distinguished Italy 
of Trent, in the following generation, from the neighbouring countries was 
pronounced unfit for the perusal of the importance which the populatipn 
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of the towns, at a rety carl v period, nicntorthopn11ics,andtheinanufactnra 
began to acquire. Some cities liad of the thunders. Tlicy saw the natural 
been founded in wild and remote situn- faces and heard the natural voices of 
tions, by fugitives who had escaped the actors. Dist.ant nations looked on 
from the rage of the barbarians. Sudi the Pope ns the 'ricegcrent of tlie Al- 
wore Venice and Genoa, which pre- mighty, the oracle of the All-wise, the 
served their freedom by their obscurity, umpire from whoso decisions, in the 
till they became able to preserve it b\‘ disputes either of theologians dr of 
their power. Other cities seem to have kings, no Christian ought to appeal, 
retained, under all the changing dy- Tlie Italians were acquainted with all 
nasties of inwidcrs, under Odoacer and the follies of his j'onth, and with all the 
Tlicodoric, Narscs and Alboin, the niu- dishonest arts by which he had attained 
nicipal institutions ivhich had been con- power. They knew how often ho had 
ferred on them by the liberal policy of employed the keys of the Church to 
the Great Pcpublic. In provinces release himself from the most sacred 
which the ccnti^ government was too engagement.s, and its wealth to pampci 
feeble either to protect or to oppress, his mistresses and nephews. The doc- 
these institutions gradually acquired trines and rites of the estabh'shed rc- 
sfabilify and vigour. The citizens, do- ligion they treated with decent rover- 
feuded by their walls, and governed by cnee. But though they still called 
their ouu magistrates and their otvn themselves Catholics, they had ceased 
by-ln«\'S, enjoyed a considerable shaic to he Papists. Those spiritual arms 
of republican independence. Thus a which cariicd terror into the palaces 
strong democratic spirit was called into and camps of the proudest sovereigns 
action. The Carlorinpan sovereigns excited only contempt in the imme- 
wero too imbecile ‘t6 subdue it. The diate neighbourhood of tho Vatican, 
generous policy of Olho encouraged if. Alexander, when he comman'ded bur 
It might pcihnps have been suppressed Ilcnry tho Second’to submit to' thb lash 
by a close coalition between the Church before tho tolnb of a rcbdlious subject, 
hud thclvinpirc. It was fostered and was himself an exile. Tho'Bbmahs, 
invigorated by their di.<ipntcs. In the apprehending that he entertained dc- 
twclfihccntuiyit attained its full vigour, signs against their liberties, had driven 
and, after a long and doubtful conflict, him from their city ; and, though he 
triumphed o^cr the abilities and courage solemnly promised to confine himself 
of tlie Sivabian Princc.s. for tho future to his spiritual functions, 

Tho assistance of tho Ecclesiastical they still refused to readmit him. 
power had greatly contributed to the In every other part of Europe, a 
buccass of the Guclfs. !llint success large and powerful privileged class 
would, however, have been a doubtful trampled on the people and d^efiod the 
good, if its onlyciFcct had been to sub- government. But, in tho most flourish* 
Etitutc a moral for a political servitude, ing parts of Italy, tho feudal nobles 
and to exalt the Popes at the expense were induced to comparative insignifi- 
of the Cajsars. Happily tho public canec. In some districts they took 
mind of Italy had long contained tho shelter under the protection of tho 
seeds of free opinions, which were now powerful commonwealths which they 
rapidly developed by the genial influ- were unable to oppose, and gradually 
encs of free institutions, people of sank into the mass of burghers, lia 
that countiy had observed tho whole other places they possessed great influ- 
machinerj' of tho church, its s.aints and cnee ; but it was an influence ividcly 
its miracles, its lofty pretensions and its dificrent from that which was exercised 
splendid ceremonial, its worthless bless- by tho aristocracy of any Transal- 
iugs and its harmless ctwses, too long pino Idngdom. They were not petfy 
and too closely to bo duped. They princes, but eminent citizens. Instead 
stood behind the scenes on which others of strengthening their fastnesses among 
were gazing ivith cliiidish awe and in- tho mountains, they embclliriied their 
terest. They witnessed the arrange- palaces in tho market-place. The state 
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of Eodety in the Neapolitan dominions, 
and in some parts of the Ecclesiastical 
State, more nearly resembled that whieh 
existed in the great monarchies of Eu- 
rope. But the governments of Lom- 
bardy and Tuseany, through all their 
revolutions, preserved a different cha- 
raeter. A people, when assembled in a 
town, is far more formidable to its 
rulers than when dispersed over a wide 
extent of country. The most arbitrary 
of the Ciesars found it necessary to feed 
and divert the inhabitants of their un- 
wieldy capital at the expense of the 
provinces. The citizens of Madrid 
have more than once besieged their 
sovereign in his own palace, and ex- 
torted from him the most humiliating 
concessions. The Sultans have often 
been compelled to propitiate the fu- 
rious rabble of Constantinople with the 
head of an unpopular Vizier. Erom 
the same cause there was a certain 
tinge of democracy in the monarchies 
and aristocracies of Northern Italy. 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and 
transiently, revisited Italy; and with 
liberty came commerce and empire, 
science and taste, all the comforts and 
all the ornaments of life. The Cru- 
sades, from which the inhabitants of 
other conntries gained nothing hut 
rdiesand wounds, brought to the rising 
commonwealths of the Adriatic.' and 
Tyrrhene seas a large increase of 
wealth, dominion, and kn owledge. The 
moral and geographical position of 
those commonwealths enabled them to 
profit alike by the barbarism of the 
IVest and by die civilisation of Uie 
East. Italian ships covered every sea. 
Italian factories rose on every shore. 
The tables of Italian moneychangers 
were_ set in every city. Manufactures 
flourished. Banks were established. 
The operations of the commercial ma- 
chine ryere facilitated by many useful 
and beautiful inventions. We doubt 
whether any country of Europe, our 
own excepted, have at the present time 
reached so high a point of rvealth and 
cirilisation as some parts of Italy had 
attained four hundred year's ago. His- 
torians rarely descend to those details 
from which alone the real state of a 
community can be collected. Hence 


posterity is too often decohed by the 
vague h3rperbolcs of poets and rhe- 
toricians, who mistake &e splendour of 
a court for the happiness of a people: 
Fortunately, John Villani has given us 
an ample and precise account, of the 
stiite of Florence in the early part ol 
the fourteenth century. The revenue 
of the Bepnblic amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand florins ; a sum which, 
allowing for the depreciation of the 
precious metals, was at least eqiiivalent 
to six himdred thonsand'ponnds ster- 
ling ; a larger sum than England and 
Ireland, tu’O centuries ago, yielded 
annually to Elizabeth. The mannfae 
tnre of wool alone employed two hun- 
dred factories and thirty thousand 
workmen. The doth annually pro- 
duced sold, at an average, for twelve 
hundred thousand florins ; a smn ftdly 
equal in exchangeable value to two 
millions and a half of our money. 
Four hundred thousand florins were 
annually coined. Eighty banks con- 
ducted the commercid operations, not 
of Florence only but of all Europe. 
The transactions of these cstablim- 
ments were sometimes of a magnitude 
which may surprise even the contem- 
poraries of the Barings and the Boths- 
chflds. Two houses advanced to Ed- 
ward the Third of England upwards 
of three hundred thousand marks, at a 
time when the mark contained more 
silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and when the value of silver was 
more than quadniplcof what it now is. 
The city and its environs contained a 
hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants. In the various schools about 
ten thousand children were taught to 
read ; twelve hundred studied arith- 
metic ; six hundred reemved a learned 
education. 

The progress of degant literature 
and of the fine arts was proportioned 
to that of the public prosperity. Under 
the despotic successors of Augustus, 
all the fields of the intellect had been 
turned into arid W'astcs, still marked 
out by formal boundaries, still retaining, 
the traces of old cultivation, but yield- 
ing neither flowers nor fruit. The de- 
luge of barbarism came. It swept 
away all the landmarks. It obliterated 
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alt the 5lj:ns of fornier tillnge. But it 
fonilised wliilc it dc\astated. When 
it receded, the wilderness wns as the 
garden of Go<l, rejoicing on cvcij* side, 
janghing, clapping its hands, pouring 
fonh, iti spontaneous abundance, every 
thing hrillianf, or fragmtit, or nourish* 
ing. A new language, characterised 
by slmplo swcclncss and simple energy, 
had attained perfection, No tongue 
cverfuniishcd more gorgeous and vivid 
tints to poetry ; nor was it long before 
H poet npj*,'arcd wlm knew how to 
employ ihciu, Uarly in the futirtccnth 
rentn^' came forth tiioRinnc Ctinicdy, 
beyond comparison the greatest work 
of imagination which had appeared 
since the imcms of Homer. TJie fol- 
lowing generation produced indeed no 
second Dante: but it was eminently 
diitingnishetl by general intellectual ac- 
tivity. The study of the I,atin writers 
had never been wholly neglected in 
Italy. lint I’ctrarch introduced a more 
proiimnd, hbcmi. and elegant scholar, 
ship, and communicated tohU country- 
men that enthusiasm for the literature, 
the history, und the antiquities of 
Rome, which divided his own heart 
with a frigid rni>-trcss and a more frigid 
3Inse, Boccaccio turned their atten- 
tion to the more suhlimc and graceful 
models of Greece. 

I'rom this time, the admiration of 
learning and genius bccArnc almost an 
idolatry among the jicople of Itsdy. 
Kings anil republics, cardinals arid 
doges, V icd with c.ach other in honour- 
ing and flattering I’ctrarch. Embassies 
from rival states solicited the honour 
of his instructions. His coroimtion 
agitated the Court of Naples and the 
)icoplc of Rome ns much ns the most 
imjmrrnnt political transaction could 
have done. To collect hooks nnd an- 
tiques. to found professorships, to pa- 
tronise men of learning, became almost 
tiniiersal fashions among the great. 
The spirit of literary research allied 
itself to that of comnicicial enterprise. 
Every place to which the merchant 
jirinecs of Florence extended their 
gigantic trnfiic, from the bazars of the 
Tigris to the monastciies of the Clyde, 
was ransacked for nicdnls nnd manu- 
scripts. Architecture, painting, and 


scnlpmrc, were mnnificomly cnconr- 
agciL Indeed it would be difllcult to 
name an Italian of eminence, during 
the period of which we spc.ak, who, 
whatever may liave been his general 
character, did not at least aflcct a lore 
of letters and of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity 
continued to advance together. Both 
attained their meridian in the ago of 
Lorenzo the Slngnificcnt. TiVc cannot 
refrain from quoting the splendid pas- 
sage, in which the Tuscan 'nmcydidcs 
describes the stale of Italy at that 
period. “Ridotta tntta in so'mma pace 
c tnanqiiillitn, coltirata non mcno nc' 
Inoghi pi& momno«i c pin stcrili cho 
nclle piiinnrc c regioiii pid fcrtili, ne 
sottopocta ad allro imperio chc do’ suoi 
mede-iini, non solo era ahliondantis- 
simn d' abitatori c <11 ricchezze ; ma 
illiistrnta .•■omnminente dnlla mngnifl- 
cenz-a di niolti principi, dnllo splcndoru 
di moke nobilis<-imc o bcllissimc cittii, 
dnlla sedia c ra.acst:'i della rcligionc, 
fioriva d’ noniini prcsfnntissitni ncll* 
nmniini<tniz.ionc dcllc cose pubblichc, 
Q d' tngegni molto nobili in tuttc lo 
seienze, oil in quaiiinquc arte prcclara 
cd itulustrio«a." When we peruse this 
ju<t nnd splendid dc'crijition, wo can 
scarcely pcrwiadc ourscUcsthat we arc 
randing of times in which the annals of 
Enpl-ind and France present us only 
with a frightful spectacle of poverty, 
barlmrity, und ignorance. From the 
oppressions of illiterate m-nsters, nnd the 
suHcrings of a degraded jicasaTitry, it is 
dcliglitfitl to tnni to tliu opulent and 
cnligiitcncd States of Italy, to the vast 
and magnificent cities, tiie ports, tiio 
arsenals the villas, the innscnms, the 
libraries, the marts filled with every 
article of comfort or liixmy, the fac- 
tories swarming with artisans, the Ap- 
ennines covered with rich cultivation 
tip to their very summits, the Po waft- 
ing the linrvests of Lombardy to tho 
granaries of Venice, and carrying back 
tho silks of Bengal nnd the furs of 
Siberia to the palaces of Lilian. With 
])cculinr pleasure, every cultivated mind 
must repose on the fair, tho happy, the 
glorious Florence, the Imlls which rang 
w iih the mirth of I’lilci, the cell whero 
twinkled the midnight lamp of PoU- 
D 
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tiaii,the Btatues on the young 
eye of Michael Angelo glared w** *e 
frenzy of a kindred inspiraUon, the gar- 
dens in which Lorenzo meditateu some 
sparkling song for the May-day dance 
of the Etrurian virgins. AIm for 
the beautifiU city ! Alas, for the mt 

and the learning, the gemus and the 
love ! ’ 

“ lie donne, e i cavalier, gli affaiuii, e gli agi, 

Che ne 'nvogliava ampre e cortesia - 

liii doTd i cuor son fatti si mnlvagi. 

A time was at hand, when all the 
seven vials of the Apocalypse were to 
he poured forth and shaken out over 
those pleasant countries, a time of 
slaughter, famine, heggary, infamy, 
slavery, despair. 

In the Italian States, as in many nar 
tural bodies, untimely decrepitude was 
the penalty of precocious maturity, 
iheir early greatness, and their early 
decline, are principally to he attributed 
to the same cause, the preponderance 
which the towns acquired in the pohtical 
^stem. 

In a community of hunters or of 
shepherds, every man easily and neces- 
sarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary 
avocations are perfectly compatible 
with all the duties of militaiy service. 
However remote may be the expedition 
on which he is bound, he finds it easy 
to transport with him the stock from 
which he derives his subsistence. The 
whole people is an army ; tlie whole 
year a march. Such was the state of 
society which facilitated the gigantic 
conquests of Attila and Tamerlane. 

But a people which subsists by the 
cultivation of the earth is in a veiy dif- 
ferent situation. The husbandman is 
bound to the soil on which he labours. 
A long campaign would bo ruinous to 
him. . Still his pursuits are such as 
give to his frame both the active and 
the passive 'strength necessaiy to a 
soldier. Hor do they; at- least in the 
infanejr of agricultural science, demand 
his uninterrupted attention. At par- 
ticular times of the year he is almost 
wholly unemployed, and can, without 
injury to himself, aflbid the time ne- 
cessary for a short expedition. Thus 
the legions of Home were supplied 
during its earlier wars. The season 
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during which the fields did not require 
the presence of the cultivators snfiiced 
for a short inro.ad and a battle. These 
operations, too frequently interrupted 
to produce decisive results, yet served 
to keep up among the people a degree 
of discipline and courage which ren- 
dered them, not only secure, but for- 
midable. Ihe archers and billmen of 
the middle ages, who, with provisions 
for forty days at their backs, left the 
fields for the camp, were troops of the 
same description. 

But when commerce and manufac- 
tures begin to flourish a great change 
takes place. The sedentary habits of 
the desk and the loom render the exer- 
tions and hardships of war insupport- 
able. The business of traders and 
artisans requires their constant pre- 
sence and attention. In such a com- 
munity there is little superfluous time ; 
but there is generally much super- 
fluous money. Some members of the 
society are, therefore, hired to relieve 
the rest from a task inconsistent with 
their habits and engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as 
in many other respects, the best com- 
mcntniy on the history of Italy. Five 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
the citizens ofrthe republics round the 
Mgem Sea formed perhaps the finest 
militia that ever existed. As w’calth 
and refinement advanced, the system 
underwent a gradual alteration. The 
Ionian States were the first in whidi 
commerce and the arts were cultivated, 
and the first in which the ancient dis- 
cipline decayed. liVithin eighty years . 
after the battle of Platsea, mercenaiy 
troops were every where plying for 
battles and sieges. In the time of Be 
mosthencE, it was scarcely possible to 
persuade or compel frie Athenians to 
enlist for foreign service. The laws of 
Lycurgus prohibited trade and manu- 
factures. The Spartans, therefore, con- 
tinued to form a national force long 
after their ncighboiu-s had begun to 
hire soldiers. But their militaiy spirit 
dech'ned with their singular institn- 
tions. In the second ccntuiy before 
Christ, Greece contained only one na- 
tion of warriors, the savage highlanders 
of iEtolia, who were some generations 
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boliiud their counttymen in civilisation 
and intelligence. 

All the causes ■which produced these 
efTccts among the Greeks acted still 
more strongly on the modem Italians. 
Instead of a power like Sparta, in its 
nature •warlike, they had amongst them 
an ecclesiastical state, in its nature 
pacific. Where there are numerous 
slaves, cveiy’ freeman is induced by the 
strongest motives to familiarise himself 
with the use of arms. Tlio common- 
wealths of Italy did not, like those of 
Greece, swarm Vith thousands of these 
household enemies. Lastly, the mode 
in which military operations were con- 
ducted during the prosperous times of 
Italy was peculiarly unfavourable to 
the formation of an efficient militia. 
!Mcn covered "with iron from head to 
foot, aimed with ponderous lances, and 
mounted on horses of the largest breed, 
were considered os composing the 
strength of an army. The infantiy 
was regarded as comparatively worth- 
ies'!, nnd was neglected till it became 
really so. These tactics maintained 
their ground for centuries in most parts 
of Luropa That foot soldiers could 
withstand the charge of heavy cavalry 
was thought utterly impossible, till, to- 
wards the close of the firtoenth century, 
the rude mountaineers of Switzerland 
dissolved the spell, and nstounded the 
most experienced generals by receiving 
the dreaded shock on an impenetrable 
forest of pikes. 

The use of the Grecian spear, the 
Boman sivord, or the modern bayonet, 
might be acquired with comparative 
cosa But nothing short of the daily 
exercise of ye.ars could train the man 
at arms to support his ponderous pano- 
ply, nnd manage his unwieldy weapon. 
Throughout Europe this most import- 
ant branch of war became a separate 
profession. Beyond the Alps, indeed, 
though a profession, it was not gene- 
rally a trade. It ■was the duty and the 
amusement of a large class of countiy 
gentlemen. It was the scn’ice by 
which they held their lands, and the 
diversion by whidi, in the absence of 
mental resources, tlioy beguiled their 
leisure. But in the Northern States of 
Italy, as we have already remarked, the 
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growing power of the cities, where it 
bad not exterminated this order of 
men, had completely diangcd their 
habits. Here, therefoie, the practice of 
employing mercenaries became uni- 
versal, nt a time when it was almost 
unknown in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a 
separate class, the least dangerous 
coiurse Icit to a government is to form 
that doss into a standing army. It is 
scarcely possible, that men can pass 
! their lives in the service of one Et.<ite, 
wathont feeling some interest in its 
greatness. Its victories are their vic- 
tories. Its defeats are their defeats. 
The contract loses something of its 
mercantile character. The services of 
the soldier are considered as the efibets 
of patriotic zeal, his pay ns the tribute 
of national gratitude. To betray the 
I power which employs him, to be oven 
remiss in its semuc, ore in his eyes 
the most atrocious and degrading of 
crimes. 

Wlicn the princes and common- 
wealths of Italy began to use hired 
troops, their wisest cotu-so would have 
been to form separate militaiy estab- 
lishments. Unhappily this was not 
done. The mcrcenniy warriors of the 
Peninsula, instead of being attached to 
the service of different powers, were re- 
garded ns the common property of all. 
The connection’ beriveen the state and 
its defenders was reduced to the most 
simple nnd naked traffic. Tlie adven- 
turer brought his home, his weapons, 
his strength, and his experience, into 
the market. IVliethcr the King of 
Naples or the Duke of Milan, the Pope 
or the Bignoiy of Ploronce, strnck tlie 
bargain, was to him a matter of perfect 
indifference. He was for the highest 
wages nnd the longest term. When 
the campaign for ■which he had con- 
tracted was finished, there was neither 
law nor punctilio to prevent him from 
instantly turning his arms against his 
late masters, llie soldier was alto- 
gether disjoined from the citizen and 
from the subject. 

‘ The natural consequences followed. 
Left to the conduct of men who neither 
loved those whom they defended, nor 
hated those whom they opposed, who 
» 2 
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were often bound Ij stronger ties to 
the annj against which they fought 
than to the state wluch they served, 
who lost by the termination of the con- 
flict, and gained by its prolongation, 
war completely changed its character. 
Every man came into the field of battle 
impressed with the knowledge that, in 
a few days, he might be taking the pay 
of the power against which he was then 
employed, and fighting by the side of 
his enemies against his associates. The 
strongest interests and the strongest 
feelings concurred to mitigate the hos- 
tility of those who had lately been 
brethren in arms, and who might soon 
be brethren in arms once mora Their 
common profession was a bond of union 
not to be forgotten even when they 
were engaged in the service of con- 
tending patties. Hence it was that 
operations, languid and indecitive be- 
yond any recorded in history, marches 
and counter-marches, pillaging expedi- 
tions and blockades, blooSess capitu- 
lations and equally bloodless combats, 
make up the militaty histoiy of Italy 
during the course of nearly two cen- 
turies. Ulighty armies fight from sun- 
rise to sunset. A great victory is won. 
Thousands of prisoners are taken ; and 
hardly a life is lost. A pitched battle 
seems to have been really less dangerous 
than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Cour.age was now no longer neces- 
sary even to the military character, 
hlcn grew old in camps, and acquired 
the highest renown by their warlike 
achievements, without being once re- 
quired to face serious danger. The 
liolitical consequences arc too well 
known. The richest and most en- 
lightened part of the world was left 
undefended to the assarrlts of everv 
barbarous invader, to the brutality of 
Switzerland, the insolence of Erance, 
and the fierce rapacity of Arragon.' 
The moral efiects which followed from 
this state of tlungs were still more 
remarkable. 

Among the rude nations which lay 
beyond the Alps, valour was absolutely 
indispensable. Without it none could 
he eminent ; few could be secure. 
Cowmtiice was, therefore, naturally 
conridered as the foulest reproach. 
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Among the polished Italians, enriched 
by commerce, governed by law, and 
passionately attached to literature, cvciy 
thing was done by superiority of intel- 
ligence. Their very wars, more pacific 
than the peace of their neighbours, 
required rather civil than mOitaiy qua- 
lifications. Hence, while courage was 
the point of honour in other countries, 
ingenuity became the point of honour 
in Italy. 

Erom these principles were deduced, 
by processes strictly analogous, two 
opposite sjTStems of fashionable mora* 
litj'. Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, the vices which peculiarly belong 
to timid dispositions, and which are tire 
natural defence of weakness, fraud, and 
hypeeri^, have always been most dis- 
reputable. On the other hand, the ex- 
cesses of haughty and daring spirits 
have been treated with indulgence, and 
even with respect. The Itaiians re- 
garded with corresponding lenity those 
crimes which require sdf-command, 
address, quick observation, fertile in- 
vention, and profound knowledge uf 
human nature. 

Such a prince ns onr Henry the 
Fifth vv ould have been the idol of the 
North. The follies of his youth, the 
sclfich ambition of his manhood, the 
Lollards roasted at slow fires, the pri- 
soners massacred on the field of battle^ 
the expiring .lease i f priestcraft re- 
newed for another century, the dreadfol 
legacy of a causeless and hopeless war 
bequeathed to a people who had no in- 
terest in its event, every thing is for- 
gotten hut the victory of Aginconrt, 
Francis Sforza, on the other band, was 
the modd of Italian heroes. He made 
bis employers and his rivals alike his 
tools. He first overpowered his open 
enemies by the help of faithless allies ; 
he then armed himself against his allies 
with the spoils token from his enemies. 
By his incomparable dexterity, he raised 
lumsclf from the prccaiions and de- 
pendent situation of a military adven- 
turer to the first tluroue of Italy. To 
such a man much was forgiven, hollow 
friendship, ungenerous enmity, violated 
faith. Such ore the opposite error! 
n hich men commit, when their morahw 
is not a science but a taste, when they 
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abandon eternal principles for acci- 
dental associations. 

We haro iUustrated our meaning by 
an instance taken from history. Wo 
nrill select another from fiction. Othello 
mnrdcrs his mfe ; he gives orders for 
the murder of his lieutenant ; he ends 
by murdering liimsclf. Yet ho never 
loses tho esteem and affection of North- 
ern readers. His intrepid anil ardent 
spirit redeems every thing. Tlio un- 
snspccting confidence Avitii which ho 
listens to his adviser, the agony with 
which he shrinks from the thought of 
shame, tlio tempest of passion unth 
which ho commits his crimes, and the 
haughty fearlessness with which he 
avows them, give an cxtraordinaiy in- 
terest to his character. lago, on the 
contrary, is the object of universal 
lo.<ithing. Many arc inclined to suspect 
that Shakspearo has been seduced into 
an exaggeration unusual with him, and 
has drawn a monster who has no archc- 
t.t7)c in human nature. Noav we suspect 
that an Italian audience in tho fifteenth 
century would have felt veiy diflercntly. 
Othello would have inspired nothing 
but detestation and contempt. The 
folly Avith which ho trusts tho friendly 
professions of a nian whoso promo- 
tion ho had obstructed, tho credulity 
with which ho takes unsupported asser- 
tions, and trivial circumstances, for un- 
answerable proofs, the violence with 
which ho silences tho exculpation till 
tho exculpation can only ag^aA'atc his 
misery, AS'ould have excited tho ab- 
horrence and disgust of the spectators. 
The conduct of logo they tvould assur- 
edly have condemned ; but they Avould 
have condemned it os we condemn that 
of his victim. Something of interest 
and respect would have mingled with 
their disapprobation. The readiness of 
Uio traitor’s ant, the clearness of his 
judgment, the skill Avith Avhich ho 
penetnates the dispositions of others and 
conceals his own, AA'onld haA’o insured 
to him a Certain portion of their esteem. 

So Avido was the ditforcnco between 
the Italians and their neighbours. A 
similar difference existed bctAVCon the 
Greeks of the second centuiy before 
Christ, and their masters tho lloinans. 
The conquerors, braA’e and resolute. 


faitlifnl to their engagements, and 
strongly influenced by religions feel- 
ings, were, at the same time, ignorant, 
arbitrary, and cruel. With the van- 
quished people were deposited all the 
art, the science, and the literature of 
tho Western world. In poetry, in phi- 
losophy, in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, they had no riA-als. Their 
manners AA'crc polished, their percep- 
tions acute, their invention ready ; they 
AA’crc tolerant, affable, humane ; but of 
courage and sincerity they AA’ere almost 
utterly destitute. EA’ciyrude centurion 
consoled himself for his intellectual 
inferiority, by remarking that know- 
ledge and taste seemed only to make 
men atheists, coAvards, and sInA’cs. The 
distinction long continued to be strongly 
marked, and famished an admirable 
subject for tho fierce sarcasms of 
JuA'cnal. 

Tho citizen of an Italian common- 
Avcalth AA’os tho Greek of the time of 
JuA'cnal and tho Greek of the time of 
Pericles, joined in one. Like tho for- 
mer, lie Avas timid and pliable, artful 
and mean. Bu^ like the latter, ho had 
a country. Its independence and pros- 
perity were dear to him. If his cha- 
racter AA’cro degraded by some base 
crimes, it AA’os, on the other hand, en- 
nobled by public spirit and by an ho- 
nourable ambition. 

A A’ico sanctioned by tho general 
opinion is merely a vice. The ca’U 
terminates in itself. A vice condemned 
by tlio general opinion produces a per- 
nicious effect on the whole character. 
Tho former is a local malady, the latter 
a constitutional taint. Wlicn tho re* 
potation of the offender is lost, ho too 
often flings tho remains of his A’irtue 
after it in despair. The Highland gen- 
tleman AA’lio, a century ago, lived by 
taking bhick'moil from his neighbours, 
committed the same crime for which 
Wild Avas accompanied to Tyburn by 
tho huzz.ts of two hundred thousand 
people. But there can be no doubt that 
he AA'os a much loss dopruA’ed man than 
Wild. The deed for Avhich Mrs. 
BroAA'nrigg avos hanged sinks into 
nothing, AA’hcn compared Avith tho con- 
duct of the Homan who treated the 
public to a hundred pair of gladiators. 
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Yet wo Bhould gi-catly wrong such a 
Boman if wo supposed that Uis dispo- 
sition was as cruel ns tliat of Mrs, 
Brownrigg. In onr own countrj’, a 
woman forfeits her place in society hy 
what, in a man, is too commonly con- 
sidered, ns an honournblo distinction, 
and, at worst, ns a venial error. The 
consequence is notorious. The moral 
principle of a woman is frequently 
more impaired hy a single lnj)so from 
virtue than tliat of a man by twenty 
years of intrignes. Cln.ssicnl antiquity 
would furnisli ns willi instances 
Btrongcr, if possible, than those to 
which wo have referred. 

IVo must apply this principle to the 
ease before vs. Habits of dissimulation 
and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man 
of our age and country ns utterly 
srorthlcss and abandoned. But it by 
no means follows that a similar judg- 
ment would be just in the ease of an 
Italian of the middle ages. On the 
contrary, we frequently find those faults 
which we are accustomed to consider ns 
certain indications of a mind altogether 
depraved, in company vrith ^nt and 
good qualities, nitli generosity, snth 
benevolence, with disintcrcstcdnc-sj. 
Piom such a slate of society, Pnln- 
mcdcs, in the ndmirahlc dinioguc of 
Httrac, might have diawn illu.stmtinns 
of hi.s thcoiy' ns striking ns any of tliosc 
with which Fourli fnmisiicd him. These 
are not, we well know, the Ic.ssons whidi 
historians are gciicndly most careful to 
teach, or renders most s^illing to Icnm. 
But they arc not therefore U'=elc.'s. How 
Philip disposed his troops at Climroncn, 
where Hannibal crossed the Alps, whe- 
ther Jlhiy blew up Dnmicy, or tiiqiiicr 
shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thou- 
sand other questions of the same de- 
scription, are in themselves unimpor- 
tant. The inquiry may amuse us, but 
the decision leaves ns no wiser. He 
nlonc reads history aright n ho, obsci v- 
ing how powerfully circnmstanccs in- 
ilnenccthcfcclingsandopinionsofmcn, 
how often vices pass into virtues and 
paradoxes into axioms, learns to distin- 
guish what is accidental and tmnsiton* 
in human nature from wlint is essential 
find immutable, 

la this respect no history suggests more 
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important rcflceiions than that of the 
Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths. 
The character of the Italian states- 
man seems, at first sight, a collection of 
contradictions, a piiantom os monstrous 
as the portress of hell in hiilton, half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beau- 
tiful above, grovelling and poisonous 
briow. We see a man whose thongliis 
and woids have no connection with 
cncli otitcr, who never hesitates at an 
oath when he wishes to seduce, who 
never wants a preic.xt when he is in- 
clined to hetrny, llis cniclties spring, 
not from the heat of Idood, or the in- 
sanity of uncontrolled power, but from 
deep and cool meditation. His pas- 
sions, like well-trained troops, arc im- 
petuous l>y rule, and in their mort 
headstrong fniy never forget tlic dis- 
cipline to whicii they have been accus- 
tomed. His whole sonl is occupied 
with vast and complicated schemes of 
ambition : yet his aspect and langnngo 
exhibit nettling but piiilosophicnl mo- 
deration. Hatred and revenge cat into 
hb licartj yet every look Is a cordial 
smile, every gesture a familiar caress, 
lie never excites tiic suspicion of his 
adversaries by petty provocations, llis 
purpose is disclosed only when it u 
accomplished. His (ace is unniilicd, 
his spcccli is courteous, till vigilance is 
laid asleep, till a vital point is exposed, 
till n sure aim is taken ; and tiicn ho 
strikes for tlio first nnd last time. Jli- 
litaiy courage, the bna.st of the sotti-h 
German, of the frivolous nnd prating 
Frcnclnimn, of the romantic ntul arro- 
gant Spaniard, he ncitlicr possesses nor 
values. He shuns danger, not hccanso 
ho is insensible to slmmc, but because, 
in the society in which he lives, timi- 
dity has ceased to he sliamcfiil. To do 
an injury openly is, in his estimation, 
as wicked as to do it secretly, nnd far 
la's profitable. With liim tiio most 
hononmhlc means am those which are 
the surest, the speediest, nnd tlio dark- 
est. He CtUinot comprehend liow n man 
should Ecni]>Ie to dccciro those whom 
he docs not scruple to destroy. He 
would think it madness to declare open 
hostilities against rivals whom he might 
stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in 
a consecrated wafer. 
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Yet this man, blat^ mtli the rices 
vhich rrc consider as most loathsome, 
traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, was 
by no means destitnte even of those 
virtues which we generally consider as 
indicating superior elevation of charac- 
ter. In civil connage, in perseverance, 
in presence of mind, those barbarous 
warriors, who were foremost in the 
battle or the hreadt, were far his infe- 
riors. Even the dangers which he 
avoided with a caution almost pusil- 
Hnimons never confused his percep- 
tions, never paralysed his inventive 
f.icultics, never wrung out one secret 
from his smooth tongue, and his in- 
scrutable brow. Though a dangerous 
enemy, and a still more dangerous ac- 
complice, lie could bo a just and bene- 
ficent ruler. With so much unfairness 
in his policy, there was an extraordi- 
nary degree of fairness in his intellect. 
Indificrcnt to truth in the transactions 
of life, ho was honestly devoted to 
truth in the researches of speculation. 
Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. 
On tlio contrary, where nopoUticitl ob- 
ject was at stake, his disposition was 
soil and humane. The susceptibility 
of his nerves and the actirity of his 
imagination inclined lum to sympa- 
thise with the feelings of others, and 
to delight in tho charities and courte- 
sies of social life. Perpetually de- 
scending to actions which might seem 
to mark a mind diseased tlirough all 
its faculties, he liad nevertheless an ex- 
quisite sensibility, both for the natural 
and the moral sublime, for oveiy graceful 
and eyciy lofty conception. H.abits of 
potty intrigue and dissiinulution might 
hare rendered him incapsiblc of great 
general views, but that the expanding 
effect of his philosophical studies coun- 
teracted tho narrowing tendency. lie 
had tho keenest enjoyment of wit, elo- 
quence, and poetry. Tho fine arts 
profited alike by the severity of his 
jndgment, and by the liberality of bis 
patronage. The portraits of some of 
the remarkable Italians of those times 
are perfectly in harmony with this de- 
scription. Ample and majestic fore- 
heads, brows strong and dork, but not 
frowning, eyes of which tho calm full 
g&ze, while it erqiresscs nothing, seems 


to discern every thing, checks pale 
with thought and sedentary habits, 
lips formed with fcininino delicacy, 
but compressed with more than mas- 
culine decision, mark cut men at once 
enterprising and timid, men equally 
skilled in detecting tho purposes of 
others, and in concealing their own, 
men who must have liccn formidable 
enemies and unsafe allies, but men, at 
tlic same time, avIioso tempers were 
mild and equable, and who jiosscssed 
an amplitude and subtlety of intellect 
which would have rendered them emi- 
nent oidicr in active or in contempla- 
tive life, and fitted them either to 
govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every ago and cvetj' nation has cer- 
tain chamctcristic vices, which prevail 
ahnost univcrs.ally, which scarcely any 
person scruples to avow, and which even 
rigid moralists but faintly censure. Suc- 
ceeding generations cliango the fashion 
of their monds, with tho, fashion of 
their hats and their coaches; take some 
other kind of wickedness under their 
patronage, and wonder at tho depra- 
vity of their ancestors. Nor is this all. 
Posterity, that high court of appeal 
which is never tired of eulogising its 
own justice and discernment^ acts on 
such occasions like a Homan dictator 
aflcr a gcncr.al mutiny. Pinding tho 
delinquents too numerous .to be all 
punished, it selects some of them at. 
hazard, to bear tho whole penalty of 
an ofTcnco in which they arc not more 
deeply implicated than those who es- 
cape. 'Whether decimation he a con- 
venient modo of military execution, 
^vc know not; hut wo solemnly protest 
against tho introduction of such a prin- 
ciple into tho philosophy of histoiy. 

In tho present instance, thclot hasfal- 
Icn on Machiavclll, a man w'hose public 
conduct was upright and honourable, 
whoso views of morality, where they dif- 
fered from those of the persons oi'ound 
him, seemed to have differed for the 
better, and whoso only fault was, that, 
having adopted some of themoxirasthea 
gcncrdly received, he arranged them 
more Inminonsly, and expressed thorn 
more forcibly,’ than any other writer. 

Having now, we hope, in some degree 
cleared the personal character of Mamii- 
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avelli, we come to the consideration of 
his worlcs. As a poet he is not entitled 
to a high place; hut his comedies de- 
scn’e attention. 

The Mandragola, in particnlar, is 
snpcrioT to the best of Goldoni, and in- 
ferior only to the best of Moli(*rc. It 
is tlio work of a man who, if ho had 
devoted himself to the drama, would 
l>robahlyhavo attained the highest emi- 
nence, and produced a permanent and 
Eoliitaty effect on the national taste. 
This we infer, not so much from the 
degree, ns from the kind of its excel- 
lence. There arc compositions whicli 
indic.'ite still ^catcr talent, and whidi 
are perused with still greater delight, 
from which wo should have drawn 
very different conclusions. Books quite 
worthless are quite harmless. The 
sure sign of the general decline of an 
art is the frequent occurrence, not of 
deformi^, but of misplaced beauty. 
In genertd. Tragedy is corrupted by 
eloquence, and ^medy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the 
exlubition of human character. This, 
we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, 
originating in local and tempore 
associations, like those canons whiim 
regulate the number of acts in a play, 
or of syllables in a line. To this fun- 
damental law every other regulation 
is subordinate. The situations which 
most dgnally develop character form 
the best plot. .The mother tongue of 
the passions is the best style. 

This principle, rightly understood, 
does not debar the poet from any grace 
of composition. There is no style in 
which some man may not, under some 
circumstances, express himself. There 
is therefore no stylo whidi the drama 
rejects, none which it docs not occa- 
sionally require. It is in tlio discern- 
ment of place, of time, and of person, 
that the inferior artists fail. The fan- 
tastic rhapsody of hlercntio, the daho- 
rate dedamation of Antony, are, where 
Shakspet^ has placed them, natural 
and pleasing. But Dryden would have 
made Mereutio challenge Tj'balt in 
hyperboles as fandful as those in which 
he describes the chariot of Mub. Cor- 
neille would have represented Antony 
as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra with 


all the measmed rhetoric of a funeral 
oration. 

No ■writers have injured the Comedy 
of England so deeply as Congreve and 
Sherid.an. Both were men of splendid 
wit and polished taste. Unhappily, 
they made all their characters in their 
own likeness. Their works bear the 
same relation to the legitimate drama 
which a transparency bears to a paint- 
ing. There arc no delicate toudics, 
no hues imperceptibly fading into cadi 
other: the whole is lighted up tvith an 
universal glare. Outlines and tints 
are forgotten in the common bharo 
which illuminates all. The flowers 
and fiuits of the intellect abound; but 
it is the abundance of a jungle, not of 
a garden, unwholesome, bowdldering, 
tinprofltabic from its very plenty, rank 
from its vciy fragrance. Every fop, 
every boor, every valet, is a man of 
irit. Tlic vcty butts and dupes. Tattle, 
Witwonld, Puff, Acres, outshine the 
whole Hotel of Rambouillct To prove 
the whole system of this school erro- 
neous, it is only necessary to apply 
the test w'hich dissolved the enchanted 
Elorimel, to place the true by tlic false 
Thalia, to contrast the most celebrated 
characters ■which have been drawn by 
the writers of whom we speak with the 
Bastard in King John or die Nurse in 
Borneo and Juliet. It was not surely 
from want of wit that Sbokspenre adop- 
ted so diflbrent a manner. Benedick 
and Beatrice throw hlirahcl and Milla- 
mant into the shade. All the good 
sayings of the facetious houses of Ab- 
solute and Surface mi^ht have been 
clipped from the single character of 
Folstaff, without being missed. It 
would have been easy for that fertile 
mind to have given Bardolph and 
Shallow ns much writ as Prince Hal, 
and to have made Dogberry and Ver- 
ges retort on each other in sparkling 
epigrams. But he knew that sudi indis- 
criminate prodigality was, to use Ms 
own admirable language, “from the 
purpose of plajdng, whoso end, both at 
the first and now, was, and is, to hold, 
as it were, the mirror up to Nature.” 

This digression will enable our read- 
ers to uuderstond what we mean when 
we say that in the Mandragola, Md- 
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ditavcUi hns proved that ho completely 
ondcrstood the nature of tlio clramhtie 
art, and possessed talents wliicli would 
have enabled him to excel in it. By 
the correct and ^^go^ous dclinc.ation of 
human nature, it produces interest 
without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least ambition of 
wit. TIjc lover, not a vciy dclieaic or 
generous lover, and his adviser the pa- 
rasite, are drawn with spirit. 'J'ho hy- 
pocritical confessor is an adniiralde 
portrait. He is, if wo mistake not, the 
original of Father Dominic, the best 
comic character of Diydcn. But old 
Xieias is the glory of the piece. IVc 
cannot call to mind any thing that 
resembles him- The follies nhicli 
Molitre ridicules arc those of alTocta- 
lion, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs 
and pedants, not absolute simpletons, 
arc his game. Shnkspcarc hns indeed 
a vast assortment of fools; but tlic pre- 
cise species of which wo speak is not, 
if we remember right, to be found there. 
Shallow is a fool. But his animal 
spirits supply, to a certain dc^cc, tltc 
place of devemess. His talk is to that 
of Sir John what soda water is to 
champagne. It has the cfTcn’csccncc 
though not the body or the flavour. 
Slender and Sir Andrew Agucchcck 
arc foob, troubled with an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their folly, wliicli, in the 
latter produces mcc^css and docility, 
and in the former, awkwardness, obsti- 
nacy, and confusion. Clotcn is an 
arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, 
Ajax a savage fool; but Hicias is, as 
Thersites says of Pntroclus, n fool 
positive. Ilis mind is occupied by no 
strong feeling; it takes every cha- 
nmter, and retains none; its aspect is 
diyersifled, not by p.TSsions, but by 
faint and transitory semblances of pas- 
sion, a mock joy, a mock fear, a mock 
love, a mock pride, whidi chase each 
other like shadows over its surface, and 
vanish as soon ns they appear. Ho is 
just idiot enough to bo an object, not of 
pity or horror, but of ridicula Ho 
bears some resembbneo to poorCahm- 
drino, whose mishaps, as recounted by 
Boccaccio, have made nil Europe merry 
for more than four centuries. He per- 
haps resembles still more closely 


Simon da Yilha, to whom Bruno and 
Buflhlmncco promised the love of tho 
Countess Civillnri. Hicias is, like 
Simon, of a learned profession; and 
tho dignity with which he wears the 
doctoral fur, renders liis absurdities infi- 
nitely more grotesque. Tlic old Tuscan 
is the very lan^ago for such a being. * 
Its iiccnliar simplicity gives even to the 
mo>>t forcible rc-aconing and tho most 
brilliant wit nn infantine. air, generally 
delightful, but to a foreign reader some- 
times a little ludicron.<!. Heroes and 
statesmen seem to lisp when they use 
it. It becomes Xicias incomparably, 
and renders all his silliness infinitely 
more silly. 

IVc may add, that the verses with 
which the ^fandragola is interspersed, 
appear to us to be tho most spirited 
and correct of all that MachiavcUi lias 
written in metre. Ho seems to have 
entertained tho some opinion; for ho 
has introduced some of them in other 
places. Tho contemporaries of tho 
author were not blind to tho merits of 
this striking piece. It was acted at 
Florence with the • sncccss. 

Iico the Tenth was ejrjpng its admirers, 
niul by his order it was represented at 
Home.* XI , 

Tho Clizia is on imitation ortho Cu^''' 
sina of Plautus, which is itsc^^jgrim'.rV 
tation of tho lost K\tipovnfvoi of Di-'^ 
philus. Plautus was, unquestionably, 
one of tho best Latin writers; but the 
Casina is by no means one of his best 
plays; nor is it ono which offers great 
facilities to an imitator. Tho stoiy is 
ns alien from modern habits of life, as 
the manner in which it is developed 
firom tho modem fashion of composi- 
tion. Tlio lover rcm.ains in tlio country 
and the heroine in her chamber during 
the whole action, leaving their fato to 
bo decided by a foolish fatlicr, a canning 
mother, and tw*o knavish servants, hlh- 
chiavclli hns executed his task with 
judgment and taste. Ho hns accom- 
modated the plot to a dilTcrcnt state of 

* Ifotliin^ can bo more ovidont than tliat 
Paulus Jonus designates tho Maudragola 
under tUo namoot tho Kiclas. tVe should 
not bavo noticed \\ bat Is sopcrfoctly obvious, 
were it not that this rutural and palpablo 
misnomer has lod tbo sagacious ana Indus, 
trious liaylo into a gross error. 
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sodety, and has \erj dexterously con- 
nected it irith the history of his own 
times. The relation of the trick put on 
the doting old lover is exquisitely 
hmnorons. It is far superior to the 
corresponding passage in the Latin 
comedy, and scarcely yields to the 
account which Falstaff gives of his 
ducking. 

Two other comedies without titles, 
the one in prose, the other in vckc, ap- 
pear among the works of iCachiavellL 
The former is %'cty short, lively enough, 
but of no great value. The latter we 
can scarcely believe to ho genuine. 
Neither its merits nor its defects remind 
ns of the reputed author. It wm firet 
printed in 1796, from amannscript chs- 
covered in the celebrated library of the 
Strozzi. Its genuineness, if we have 
been tightly informed, is established 
solely by the comparison of hands. 
Our suspicions are strengthened by the 
circumstance, that the same manu- 
script contained a description of the 
plague of 1527, whidi has also, in con- 
sequence, been added to the works of 
MachiavellL Of this last composition 
the strongest exnrnal evidence would 
scarcely induce ns to believe him 
guilty. Nothing was ever written more 
detestable in matter and manner. The 
, narrations, the refleetions, the jokes, 
the lam^htations, ore all the very worst 
of their respective kinds, at once trite 
and affected, threadbare tinsd ficom 
the Bag Bairs and hlonmouth Streets 
of literature. A foolish schoolboy 
might write such a piece, and, after he 
had written it, think it much finer than 
the incomparable introduction of the 
Decameron. But that a shrewd states- 
num, whose earliest works are charac- 
terised by manliness of thought and 
language, should, at near six^ years 
of age, descend to such puerility, is 
utterly inconceivable. 

The little novel of Belphegor is plea- 
santly conceived, and pleasantly told. 
But the extravagance of the satire in 
some measure injures its effeck hla- 
chlavelli was unlmppily married; and 
his vrish to avenge his own cause and 
that of his brethren in misfortune, car- 
ried him b^ond even the licence of 
fiction. - Jonson seems to have com- 


bined some hints taken from this tale, 
with others firom Boccaccio, in the plot 
of “The Devil is an Ass,” a play which, 
though not the most highly finished of 
Us compositions, is perhaps that whidb 
exhibits the strongest proofs of genius. 

The political correspondence of jUda- 
duavelli, first published in 1767, is 
unquestionably genuine, and highly 
vUnnble. The unhappy circmnstauces 
in which his country was placed during 
the greater part of his public life gave 
extraordinary encouragement to diplo- 
matic talents. Brom Sic moment that 
Charles the Eighth descended from the 
Alps, the whole character of Italian 
poUtics was changed. The govern- 
ments of the Beninseda ceased to form 
on independent system. Drawn from 
their old orbit by the attraction of the 
larger bodies which now approa(hcd 
them, they became mere satellites ot 
Brance and Spain. All their disputes, 
internal and external, were decided bj 
foreign infinence. The contests of op- 
posite factions were carried on, not as 
formerly in the senate-house or in the 
market-place, but in the antecliambers 
of Louis and Berdinand. Under these 
circmnstances, the x>rosperity of the 
Italian States depended fax more on 
thcabOityoftheirforeign agents, thanon 
the conduct of those who were intrusted 
with the domestic administration. The 
ambassador had to dischai'ge func- 
tions far more delicate than transmit- 
ting orders of knighthood, introdneing 
tonrists, or presenting his brethren with 
the homage of his mgh consideration. 
He was an advocate to whose manage- 
ment the dearest interests of his clients 
wero intrusted, a spy clothed with an 
inriolable character. Instead of con- 
sulting, by a reserved manner and 
ambiguous style, the dignity of those 
whom he represented, lie was to plunge 
into all the intrignes of the court at 
which he resided, to discover and flatter 
every weakness of the prince, and of 
rile favourite who governed the prince, 
and of the lacqney who governed the 
favourite. He was to compliment the 
mistress and bribe the confessor, to 
panegyrize or snpplicatel to laugh or 
weep, to accommodate himself to every 
caprice, to lull every suspicun, to 
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(l^ure every hint, to be every thing, agnin when, exhausted by disease and 
to observe every thing, to endnre every overwhelmed by inisfortiincs, which no 
thing. High as the art of political in- hnnian prudence could have averted, 
triguc had been carried in Italy, these ho was the prisoner of tho^ deadliest 
were times which required it nil. enemy of his house. These interviews 
On these arduous errands jrachi.*!- between the grciitest speculative and 
velli was frequently employed. Ho n’as the greatest practic.'d sfatcsnuin of the 
sent to treat with the King of the age arc fully described in the Corre- 
Komaris and with the Duho of Valen- spondcncc, and form pcrlmps the most 
tiuois. He was twice ambassador at interesting part of it. Trom some 
the Court of Rome, and thrice at that passages in The Prince, and perhaps 
of France. In these missions, .and in also from some indistinct traditions, 
several others of inferior importance, several writers have supposed a eon- 
ho acquitted himself with great dex- ncction between those remarkable men 
tcrity. His despatches form one of iitc mucli closer than ever existed. Tiic 
most amusing and instructive col- Envoy has oven been accused of prompt- 
lections extant. The narratives arc ing tlto crimes of the artful and mcrci- 
clc.ar and agreeably written 5 the re- less tj^nt. But from tho_ ollicinl 
marks on men and things clever and documents it is clear that their inter- 
judicious. Tlic conversations arc re- course, ihongli ostensibly amicable, was 
ported in a spirited and cliar.'ictcristic in reality hostile. It cannot be doubted, 
manner. We find ourselves introduced however, that the imagination of hfa- 
into the presence of tljo men wlio, ehinvclli was strongly impressed, and 
during twenty eventful yc.ars, swayed his spccubitions on government co- 
tho destinies of Europe. Tlicir wit and loured, by the observations which ho 
their folly, their frctfulncss and their made on tho singular clinractcr and 
merriment, arc exposed to u-s. Wo arc eqtuilly singular fortunes of a mnnw'lio 
admitted to overhear their clint, and to under such disadvantages had acliiovcd 
watch their familiar gestures. It Is in- such exploits 5 who, wlicn sensuality, 
tcrcsting aud curious to recognise, in varied through innumerable forms, 
circumstances which elude the notice conld no longer stimnlnto his sated 
of historians, tlic feeble violence and mind, found a more powerful and tlu- 
sballow cunning of Txinis the Twelfth ; rnblc excitement in tho intense thirst 
the bustling insignificance of Ititixi- of empire and revenge } who emerged 
milinn, cursed trith an impotent prti- from tho slotli and luxuiy of the §0- 
ricncy for renown, rash yet timid, man purple tho first prince and general 
obstinate yet fickle, always in a Imrry, of tlio age 5 who, trained in an unwnr- 
yct always too late ; the fierce niid like profession, formed a gallant nnny 
haughty cner^ wliicb gave dignity to out oftbodrcgsofnnunwarliko people ; 
the eccentricities of Julins ; tho soft who, after acquiring sovereignty by 
and gracefni manners which masked destroying his enemies, acquired popn- 
tho insatiable ambition and the im- Inrity by destroying liis tools; wIio 
placable hatred of Cn.‘sar Borgia. had begun to employ for tlio most salu- 
Wo havo mentioned Ca^sar Borgia, tary ends tho power wliicli Ito had at-' 
It is impossible not to pause for a ino- tained by the most atrocious means ; 
meat on tlio name of a man in whom who tolerated within tho sphere of his 
tho political morality of Italy was so iron despotism no plunderer or op- 
Btrongly personified, p.irthilly blended pressor hut himself; and who fell at 
with the sterner lineaments of the Inst amidst tho mingled curses and 
Spanish character. On tv/o important regrets of a people of whom his genius 
occasions htachinvclli was admitted to lind been tho wonder, and miglit havo 
bissocicty ; once, ntthemomentwhon been tho salvation. Some of those 
Cajsar’s s])lcndid villany achieved its crimes of Borgia which to us appear 
most signal triumph, when he caught tho most odious would nut, from causes 
in one snare and crushed at one blow which wo have already considered, 
nil his most formidable rivals ; and have struck an Italian of tho fifteenth 
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centuiy ■with equal horror. Patriotic 
feeling also might indneo Maehiavelli 
to look YTith some indulgence and re- 
gret on the memory of the only loader 
who oould have defended the inde- 
pendence of Italy against the confe- 
derate spoilers of Carabray. 

On this subject hlaohiavclli felt most 
strongly. Indeed the expulsion of the 
foreign tyrants, and the restoration of 
that golden ago which had preceded 
the irruption of Charles the Pighth, 
were projects which, at tliat time, fas- 
cinated all the master-spirits of Italy. 
The magnificent vision delighted the 
great but ill-regulated mind of Julius. 
It divided with mannscrqits and sauces, 
painters and falcons, the attention of 
tlie frivolous Iico. It prompted the 
generous treason of hloronc. It im- 
parted a transient cncigy to the feeble 
mind and body of the last Sforza. It 
c.xcitcd for one moment an honest am- 
bition in the false heart of Pescara. 
Pcrocity and insolence were not among 
the vices of the national character. To 
the discriminating cruelties of politi- 
cians, committed for great ends on 
select victims, the moral code of the 
Italians was too indulgent But though 
they might have recourse to barbarity 
os an expedient, tliey did not require it 
ns a stimulant They tunicd with 
loathing from the atrocity of the stran- 
gers who seemed to loro blood for its 
own sake, who, not content rrith sub- 
jugating, were impatient to destroy, 
who found a fiendish pleasure in razing 
magnificent cities, cutting the throats 
of enemies who cried for quarter, or 
suffocating an unarmed population by 
thousands in the cavern^ to which it 
had fled for safety. Sucli were the 
cruelties which doily excited the terror 
and disgust of a people among whom, 
till lately, the worst that a soldier had 
to fear in a pitched battle was the loss 
of his horse and the expense of Iiis ran- 
som. The swinish intemperance of 
Switzerland, the wolfish avarice of 
Spain, the gross licentiousness of the 
French, indulged in violation of hos- 
pitality, of decency, of love itself, the 
wanton inhumanity which was common 
to all the invaders, had made them ob- 
jects of deadly hatred to the inhabitants 


of the Peninsula. The wealth whicli 
had been accumulated daring centuries 
of prosperity and repose was rapidly 
melting away. -ThcintcllccttTtll'j^cri- 
ority of the oppressed people only ren- 
dered them more keenly sensible of 
their political degradation. Literature 
and taste, indeed, still disguised with a 
flush of hectic loveliness and brilh'ancy 
the ravages of an incurable decay, 
l^ic iron had not yet entered into the 
soul. The time was not yet come when 
eloquence w’os to be gagged, andrciuon 
to bo hoodivinkcd, when riio harp of 
the poet was to bo hung on theivillows 
of Arno, and the right hand of the 
painter to forget its canning. Yet a 
discerning eye might even then have 
seen that genius and lc.irning would 
not long survive the state of things from 
wliich they had sprung, and tliat &e 
great men whose talents gn\c lustre 
to tliat melancholy period had liccn 
formed under the liifliieiicc of Iinppicr 
days, and would Ic.ivc no successors 
behind them. The times which shine 
with the greatest splendour in litcmnr 
history are not always those to which 
the human mind is most indebted. Of 
tills wo may bo convinced, by compar- 
ing the generation which follows them 
with tliat wliich liad preceded them. 
The first fruits which nro reaped under 
a bad system often spring fiom seed 
soivn under a good one. Thus it uns, 
in some mc-asurc, with tho Augustan 
age. Thus it w’os with tlio ngo of Ra- 
phael and Ariosto, of Aldus and Vida. 

Macliiavdli deeply regretted the mis- 
fortunes of his conntiy, and clearly 
discerned tho cause and the remedy. 
It was tho military Q’stcm of the Ita- 
lian people which lind extinguished 
their value and discipline, and left their 
wcnltli an easy prey to every foreign 
plunderer. Tlio Secretary projected a 
sclicmc alike hononrablc to his heart 
and to his intellect, for abolishing the 
use of mercenary troops, and for or- 
ganizing a national militia. 

The exertions wliich ho made to 
effect this great object ought alone to 
rcscuo his name from obloquy. Though 
his situation and Ills liabits were pa- 
cific, ho studied with intense ossidui^ 
the theory' of war. Ho made himsui 
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master of all its details. The Floren- deprived of the blessings even of this 
tine government entered into his views, inhimous and servile repose.^ Hermili* 
A council of war was appointed. Lc- tarj and political institutions ^ were 
vies were decreed. Tlio indefatigable swept away together. The Medici re* 
minister flew from place to place in turned, in the train of foreign invaders, 
order to superintend the execution of from their long exile. The policy of 
his design, ^e times were, in some Machiavclli was abandoned ; and his 
respects, favourable to the experiment, public services were requited with po- 
The ^stem of militaiy tactics had verty, imprisonment, and torture. * 
undergone a great revolution. The The fallen statesman still dung to 
cavdry was no longer considered ns his project with unabated ardour. With 
forming the strength of an army. The tlic view of vindicating it from some 
hours which a dtizen could spare from popular objections and of refuting some 
his ordinary employments, though by prevailing errors on the subject of mili- 
no means suffleient to familiarise him taiy science, he wrote bis seven books 
with the exercise of a man-at-arms, on the Art of War. This excellent 
might render him an useful foot-soldier, work is in the form of a dialognc. The 
The dread of a foreign yoke, of plun- opinions of the writer arc put into the 
dcr, massacre, and conflagration, might month of Fabrizio Colonna, a powerful 
hav'c conquered that repugnance to nobleman of the Bcdcsinsticd State, 
military pursuits which both the ’iu- and an ofliccr of distinguished merit in 
dnstiy and the idleness of great towns the scrv'icc of the ICing of Spain. Co- 
commonly generate. For a time the loriha visits Florence on his way from 
scheme promised well. The new troops Lombardy to his own domdns. He is 
.acquitted themselves respectably in the invited to meet some friends at the 
Add. Madiiavdli looked with parental honse of Cosimo Bncellai, an amiable 
rapture on the success of his plan, and and accomplished yonng man, whose 
began to hope that the arms of Italy early death Machiavclli feelingly de- 
might once more be formidable to the plores. After partaking of an elegant 
barbarians of the Tagus and the Bhine. entertainment, they retire from the heat 
But the tide of misfortune came on be- into Uic most shady recesses of the gar- 
fore the barriers which should have den. Fabrizio is struck by the sight of 
withstood it were prepared. For a some uncommon plants. Cosimo says 
time, indeed, Florence might be con- that, though rare, in modem days, they 
sidcred as peculiarly fortunate. Famine are frequently mentioned by the dassi- 
and su'ord and pestilence had devas- cal authors, and that his grandfather, 
tated the fertile plains and stately cities like many other Italians, amused him- 
ofthePo. All the curses denonneed self with practising the andentmeriiods 
of old agiunst Tyre seemed to have of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his 
fallen on Venice. Her merchants al- regret that those who, in later times, 
ready stood afar off, lamenting for their aflcctcd the manners of thcoldBomans 
great city. The time seemed near when should sdect for imitation the most 
the sea-weed should overgrow her si- trifling pursuits. This leads to a con- 
lent Bialto, and the flsherman wash his versation on the decline of militaty dis- 
ncts in her deserted arsenal. Naples dplineand on the best means of restor- 
had been four times conquered and re- ing it. The institution of the Florcn- 
conquered by tyrants equally indifferent tine militia is ably defended ; and se- 
to its welfare, and equally greedy for veral improvements are suggested in 
its spoils. Florence, as yet, had only the details. 

to endure degradation and extortion, to The Swiss and the Spaniards were, 
submit to the mandates of foreign at that time, regarded as the best 
powers, to buy over and over again, at soldiers in Europe. The Swiss bat- 
mi enormous price, what was already talion consisted of pikemen, and boro 
justly her own, to return thanks for a close resemblance to the Greek pha- 
being TOOngc^ and to ask pardon for lanx. The Spaniards, like the soldiers 
being in the rigli*' She was at length of Borne, were armed with the sword 
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and the shield. The victories of Ha- readers who take no interest in the 
mininns and iEmilins over the Mace- subject. 

donian kings seem to prove the supe- The* Pnnco and the ihsco^cs on 
riority of the weapons used by the Livy were WTittcn after the M of the 
legions. Ihe same experiment had Eepublican Government. The fonnex 
hwn recently tried with the same re- was dedicated to the Young Lorenzo - 
suit at the battle of Kavenna, one of di Medici. This circmnstanco see™ 
those tremendous days into whidi hu- to have disgusted the contemporaries 
nTnti folly and wickedness compress of the writer far more than the doc- 
the whole devastation of a famine or a trines which have rendered the name 
plague. In that memorable conflict, of the work odious in later times. It 
the infantry of Arragon, the old com- was considci-od as an indication of po- 
panions of Gonsalvo, deserted by all Utical apostasy. The fact however 
their allies, hewed a passage through seems to have been that MachiavcUi, 
the thickest of the imperial pikes, and despairing of the liberty of Horcnce, 
offected an unbroken retreat, in the was inclined to support any goyem- 
face of the gendarmerie of De Poix, ment which might preserve her inde- 
and the renowned artillery of Estc. pendencc. The interval which sepa- 
Eabrizio, or rather hlachiavclli, pro- rated a democracy and a despotism, 
poses to combine the two systems, to Soderini and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish 
arm the foremost lines with the pike when compared witli die diflbrence be- 
for the purpose of repulsing cavahy, tw'cen the former and the present state 
and those in the roar rvith die sword, of Italy, between the security, the opu- 
as being a weapon better adapted for Icnce, and the repose which she had 
every other purpose. Throughout the cnjoycdnnderhernativc rulers, and the 
work, die author expresses the highest misery in which she had been plunged 
admiration of the military science of since the fatal year in which* the first 
the ancient Homans, and the greatest foreign tyrant had descended from the 
contempt for the maxims which had Alps. The noble and pathetic exhor* 
been in vogue amongst die Italian tationwithwhicli The Prince concludes 
commanders of the preceding genera- shows how strongly the WTitor felt upon 
tion. Ho prefers infantiy to cavalry, this subject. 

and fortified camps to fortified towns. The Prince truces the progress of an 
He is inclined to substitute rapid move- ambidous man, the Discourses the pro- 
ments and decisive engagements for gross of nn ambitious 'people. The 
the languid' and dilatory operations of same principles on wlucli, in the former 
his countrymen. He attaches very work, the elevation of an individual is 
little importance to the invention of explained, are applied in die latter, to 
gunpowder. 'Indeed ho seems to think the longer duration and rporo complex 
that it ought scarcely to produce any interest of n society. To a modem 
change in the mode of arming or of statesman the form of the Discourses 
.disposing troops, ^le general testi- may appear to be puerile. In trlith 
mony of historians, it must be allowed, Livy is not nn historian on whom im- 
seems to prove that the ill-constnicted plicit relinnce can be placed, even in 
and ill-served artillery of those times, cases where he must have possessed 
though useful in a siege, was of little considerable means of information, 
value on the field of batde. _ And the first Decade, to whi^ Mac^a- 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will velli has confined himself, is scarcely 
not venture to give an opinion: but entitled to more credit than our Chro- 
wc are certain diat his book is most niclc of British Kings who reigned be- 
nblc and interesting. As a commentary fore the Roman invasion. But the 
on die histoiy of his times, it is involn- commentator is indebted to Liiy for 
able. . Tlie ingenuity, the grace, and little more th.m a few texts which he 
the perspicuity of die style, and the might as easily have extracted from 
eloquence and animation of particular the Vulgate or die Decameron. 
passages, must give pleasure even to whole train qf thought is originaL 
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On the peculiar immomlitj* '»\hirh 
has Tcmlcred llic Prince unj'Opulnr, 
and \rhich b BlIno^l cqnally dbeemndc 
in the l>isconrscs,-»ve have nlrcadypven 
our opinion at Icnptli. Wc have at- 
tempted to show that if Inilonpcd nither 
to the np! than to the man, flint it wa? 
a partial tain^ and hy no means im- 

i 'licd general depravity. Wc cannot 
jowever deny that it is a great Idcmii-li, 
and that it considcrahly diminishes die 
pleasure rvliich, in other resiiects, ilia«e 
works must nflbrd to every intelligent 
mind. 

It is, indeed, imjiossihle to conceive 
a more healthful and vigorous consti- 
tution of the understanding than that 
which these works indicate. Tlic qua- 
lities of the active and the contempla- 
tive statc.«man api'Cnr to have Ivccn 
blended in the mind of the writer into 
a rare and exquisite harmony, llis 
skill in tlie dct.aih of bnsincss had not 
been acquired at the cxpcii'c of his 
pencml powers- Jt had not rendered 
his inimi less conipri'liensiro; hut it 
had served to correct liis s j'cciil.itions 
and to imjiart to them that vivid and 
practical character which so widely 
distinpiidies them from tlie topic 
theories of most jiolitienl pfiilosophcrs. 

r.vctyman who has seen the world 
know.s that nothing is eo useless ns a g«-i 
ncral maxim. If it be vety moral and 
very true, it may serve for a co]>y to a ! 
charity-boy. If, like those of lloclic- 
toiicniih.it bo sjwrkliitg and whimMcal. 
it may make on excellent motto for an 
Cfsay. But few indeed of tlic many 
wise ajiophthegms which have been 
tittered, from liic time of tlie Seten 
S.ipes of Greece to that of roorRIcliard. 
Kite prevented a single foolish action. 
Wc give the highest ami the most jw- 
culinr praise to the prcccpw of Jlnchia- 
Tclli when wc say that they may fre- 
quently ho of real use in regulating 
conduct, not so timcli because they are 
wore just or more profound than those 
wljclt might ho culled from other au- 
thors, as liccausc they can he more rca- 
diljj’ applied to the prohlcms of mal life, 
riicre are errors in these worla. 
But die)’ arc errors which a writer, 
situated like Madiiavclli, could scarcely 
avoid. They arise, for the most part. 


from n single defect which appears to 
ns to pervade his whole system. In 
his political sdicmc, the means had 
licen more deeply considered than the 
end*. Tlie great principle, that socie- 
ties and law.s cxi.‘>t only for the purpose 
of iiictvnciiig the sum of prh*atc happi- 
ness, is not recognised with suflicicnt 
clearness. The good of the body, dis- 
tinct frtmi the good of the members, 
and sometimes hardly compatible Tritn 
the good of the members, seems to bo 
the object which he jiroposcs to him- 
self. Of all politic.nl fallacies, this has 
perhaps had the wide.«t and the most 
misehievons operation. The state of 
society in the little commonwealths of 
Greece, the close connection and mn- 
tnnl deiH:mlciico of the citirens, and the 
severity of tlie laws of war, tended to 
encourage an opinion which, under 
such circumstances, could hardly las 
called erroneous. Tlio interests of cvciy 
individual were in'cpnrably bound up 
with fhoec of the state. An invasion 
dc.tn'Vcd his corn-liclds and viiicjurd'!, 
drove "him from his home, and com- 
pelled him to encounter nil the hard- 
sliijx of a military life. A treaty of 
pr-icc rc.storcd him to security and 
romfort, A victoiy doiiMcd the niiiii- 
hcr of his slave®. A defeat perhaps 
made him a slave hiiii®cir. When 
I’ericlcs, in the Peloponnesian war, told 
the Athenian®, that, if tlieir country 
triuinpiicd, their private losses would 
.'peedily be repaired, hut that, if their 
arms failed of success, cvci^* individual 
amongst them would probably he ruined, 
he spoke no more than the truth. lie 
spoke to men whom the trilmtc of van- 
quished cities supplied with food and 
clothing, with the luxury of the hath 
and the amusement® of the theatre, 
on whom the grentnes.® of their country 
conferred rank, and before whom the 
members of less prosperous communi- 
ties trembled ; to men who, in ease of 
a change in the public fortunes, would, 
at least, be deprived of every comfort 
and every distinction wliich they en- 
joyed. To be butchered on tlie smoking 
ruins of their city, to bo dragged in 
clmins to a slavc-mnrkct, to see ouo 
diild tom from them to dig in the quar- 
ries of Sicily, and anoUicr to gimrd the 
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hnrams of PcrscpoViE, these were the he nvoidod. Such ini>taVc5 uiHsI m*- 
frequont and probable con«cqucnccs of ccssnrily be commiticd by early #p«ai- 
nntionnl calamities. lienee, among the lators in cvciy scicjicc. 

Greeks, patriotism became a go^erninR In this rccpcct it is amnsing to corn- 
principle, or rather an nngovomablc pare 'J'horriiiccnnd the Discouitta with 
passion. Their legislators and their theSj)iriiofI.nws. MontcMpiien enjoys, 
philosophers took it for granted that, iterhnps, n i\idcr cclehrity than any i>o- 
in providing for the strangth and great- litical writer of modern JCuropc. Somr- 
ncss of the state, they sullicicntly pro- thing he doubtless owes to his merit, 
vided for the hnppiiic«s of the people, but much more to his fortune, lie had 
The writers of the Roman empire lit cd the good luck of n Valentine. He 
under despots, into uhose dominion n caught the eye of the Trench nation, at 
Imndrcd nations were melted down, the moment when it was waking from 
and whose gardens would linvccotcivd the long sleep of political nnd rchgimw 
the little commonwealths of I’hliit.s and bigntiy ; and, in cniiscjpjfncc, be 
i’lattca. Ycitbcycontimicd to employ came n fat onritc. The Knglisb. at that 
the same language, nnd to cant about time, considered n Trenebman who 
the duty of sacriticiug cvciy thing to n talked nbnut constitutional cheeks nnd 
conntiy to which they owed notliing. fundamental laws ns a prodigy not less 
Causes similar to those which had astonishing than the learned pig or the 
influenced the disposition of the Greeks musical infinni. Sjiccioes hut shallow, 
operated powerfully on the less vigo- studious of effeet, imliirercnt to iniili, 
rolls nnd daring cliaracter of the eager to build n system, but careless of 
Italians. The Italians, like the Greeks, collecting iho-c iiutcriaK out of Hhieh 
were memhers of small oomimiiiitics. alone a sound nnd (Iiirahlc system can 
K\cry man was deeply interested in be built, the lively President constnicted 
the wclfiiro of tiic society to which he theories ni. nipidly and ni slightly as 
belonged, n partaker in its wcahli and card-boiises, no sooner projected than 
its poverty, in its glory nnd its slininc. completed, no sooner completed than 
In the ago of lilncliiavclli this was blown nwuy, no sooner blotvn away ' 
peculiarly the case. Public events had than forgotten. MneliiaveHi errs only 
{iroduccil an iiiiinciisc sum of iitiseiy Iwcausc bis experience, ncqtiired in a 
to private citirens. The Norlliuni in- vciy iicciiliar state of society, could not 
yaders had brongUlwanl to their lioard', alw.iys enalilo him to calculate the 
infamy to their beds, fire to their roofs cR’ectofinstitotioiis differing from those 
nnd the knife to their tliroais. It was of w'hicli be had observed tlie operation, 
natural that a iimn who lived in times Montesquieu errs, l>ceaiirc be has n fine 
like these sbotilil overrate flic import- thing to say, and is resolved to ,«.iy iW 
nneo of those nic.asiircs by which a If the ptianioinenn as hicli lie before hint 
imtioii is rendered runniilsiblc to its svill not suit his purjw'c, all history 
ncigliboiiis, and tindcmiliic those Avhicli must be rans'ickcil. irnotbingcsta* 
tiiakc it prosperous within itself, lilMicd by autliciitic testimony can be 
Nothing i.s more remarkable in the rocked orchippcdtosnithisProcnistcnn 
political treatises of MachiavclH than liATrothesis, he puts up with some mos- 
tho fairness of mind which tlieyindi- struns fable about Siam, or Ilant.ani, or 
cate. It appears where the author is in Japan, told by Avritcre compared with ; 
the Avrong, nlmost as strongly as whero AA’hora Lucian and GiilltAcr Avero Tcra- 
ho is in the right, lie iicAcr ndA-anccs ctoiis, liars by« donblo right, as fra' 
a false opinion bccauso it is iioav or vcllcrs nnd as” Jcsuit.s. 
splendid, bcc.ausc ho can clothe it in a Propriety of thought, and propti'iy 
happy phn-ise, or defend it by an in- of diction, arc commonlv found Ipge* 
gcnioits sophism. His errors are nl ther. Obscurity and aficctation a» the 
once explained by a refeienco to the iaa’o greatest faults of style. Obsenrity 
circumstances in avIiicIi be avus placed, of expression generally springs ■ from 
They evidently were not sought out; confusion of ideas; and the ftuiio wish 
Huy lay in his Avny, and could scarcely to dnzrlo at any cost winch prodttois 
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affectation in the manner of a Tvriter, is sick of the cnlamilous times and abject 
likclyto produce sophistryin his reason- people among -nrhom his lot Ls cast, 
ings. The judicious and candid mind lie pines for the strength and gloiy of 
of aiachiaTclli shows itself in his lumi- ancient Home, for the fosccs of Brutus 
nous, manly, and polished language, and the sword of Scipio, the grawty of 
The stylo of Montesquieu, on the other the curulc chair, and the bloody pomp 
hand, indicates in every page a lively of the triumph.il sacrifice. He seems 
and ingenious, bnt an unsound mind, to be transported back to the days when 
Every trick of expression, from the eight hundred thousand Italian warriors 
mysterious conciseness of an oracle to sprang to arms at the rumour of a Gallic 
the flippancy of a Parisian coxcomb, is invasion. He breathes all the spirit of 
employed to disguise the fallacy of some those intrepid and haughty senators 
positions, and the triteness of others, who forgot the dearest ties of nature in 
Absurdities are brightened into cpi- the claims of public duty, who looked 
grams ; truisms arc darkened into witli disd.iin on the elephants and 
enigmas. It is with difficulty that the on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened 
strongest eye can sustain the gl.irc with with unaltered composure to the tre- 
which some p.irts arc illuminated, or mendous tidings of Canna:. Like an 
penetrate the shade in whicli others arc ancient temple deformed by the barba- 
conccalcd. rous architecture of a later age, his 

The political works of Macltiavclli character acquires an interest from the 
derive a peculiar interest from the very circumstances whicli debase it. 
mournful earnestness which he inani- The original proportions arc rendered 
fests whenever he touches on topics more striking by tlic contrast which 
connected with the calamities of his they present to the mean and incon- 
native land. It is difficnlt to conceive gnious additions. 
any situation more painful than that of The influence of the sentiments which 

a great man, condemned to watch the we have described was not apparent in 
lingcringagonyofan exhausted country, his ‘n'ritings alone. His enthusiasm, 
to tend it during the alternate fits of barred from the career which it would 
Etnpcfaction and raving which precede have selected for itself, seems to hare 
its dissolution, and to see the symptoms found a vent in desperate levity He 
of vitality disappear one ly one, till enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in out- 
nothing IS left but coldness, darkness, raging the opinions of a society which 
and corruption. To this joyless and he despised. He became careless of the 
thankless duty was hrachiavclli called, decencies which were expected from a 
In the energetic Language of the pro- man so highly distinguished in the 11- 
phet, he was “mad for the sight of his tcrary and political world. The sar- 
eyes which ho saw,” disunion in the castic bitterness of his conversation 
council, cficminacy in the camp, liberty disgusted those who were more inclined 
extinguished, commerce decaying, nn- to accuse his licentiousness than their 
tional honour sullied, an enlightened oivn degeneracy, and who were unable 
and fiourishing people given over to the to conceive the strength of those emo- 
ferocity of ignorant savage-s. Though tions which are concealed by the jests 
his opinions had not escaped the conta- of the wretched, and by the follies of 
gion of that political immorality which the svisc. 

was common among his countrymen, Tlic historical rrorks of Machiavclli 
his natural disposition seems to have still remain to be considered. Tlic life 
been rather stem and impetuous than of CastniccioCastracani will occupy ns 
pliant and artful, ^^’hcn the misery foravcryshorttimc,andwouldscarccly 
and degradation of Florence and the have demanded our notice, had it not 
foul outrage which he had himself sus- attracted a mucli greater sliarc of public 
tained recur to his mind, the smooth attention than it dcscn’cs. Few books, 
craft of his profession and his nation is indeed, could be more interesting than 
exchanged for the honest bitterness of a careful and judicious account, &om 
fcom and anger. He speaks like one such a pen, of the iHnstrions Prince of 
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Lucca, the most cmiueut of those Ita- which heighten the interest, the words, 
iian chiefs, who, like Ksistratus and the gestures, the looks, are evidently 
Gclon, acquired a power felt rather furnished by the imagination of the 
than seen, and lesting, not on law or author. The fashion of later times u 
on prescription, but on tlic public fa- diftcrent. A more exact narrative is 
vourand on their great personal qua- given by the miter. It may bo doubted 
lities. Such a work would exhibit to whether more exact notions arc con- 
us the real nature of that species of so- voyed to the reader. Tliebcst portrjuts 
vercignty, so singular and so often mis- arc perhaps those in which there is a 
understood, whicli tlio Greeks deno- slight mixture of caricature, and we 
minated tyranny, and whidi, modified are not certain that the best histories 
in some degree by the feudal system, are not those in whidi a little of the 
reappeared in the commonwealths of exaggeration of fictitious narrative is 
Lombardy and Tuscany. But this little judiciously employed. Something is 
composition of Machiavelli is in no lost in accuracy ; but much is gained 
sense a history. It has no protenrions in cflcct The fainter lines arc nc- 
to fiddity. It is a trifle, and not a glcctcd ; but the great characteristic 
very successful trifle. It is scaredy features are imprinted on the mind for 
more authentic tiinn the novel of Bd- ever. 

phegor, and is very mudi duller. ThcIIistory terminateswith thedcaih 

The last great work of this illnsti ions of Lorenro dc’ Medici. Madiiavelli 
man was the history of his native city, had, it seems, intended to continue his 
It was written by command of the narrative to a later period. But his 
Popo,uho, as cliicf of the house of Me- death prevented the execution of his 
dici, was at that time soicrcign of dcsi^j and the mclandioly task of rc- 
riorcncc. The characters of Cosmo, cording the desolation and shame of 
of Piero, and of Lorenzo, arc, however, Itsily devolved on Gnicri.ardini. 
treated u ith a freedom and impartiality Machiavelli lived long enough to see 

equally honourable to the uTitcr and the commencement of the Inst straggle 
to tlio patron. Tlicmiscricsand humi- for Florentine liberty. Soon after his 
liations of dependence, the bread which death monarchy was finally established, 
is more bitter than cvciy otlicr food, not such n monarchy ns that of wliich 
the stairs which oic more painful than Cosmo had laid tlio foundations deep 
every otlier ascent, had not broken the in tlic institutions and feelings of his 
spirit of Madiiavelli. The most cor- countrymen, and whidi Lorenzo had 
rupting post in a corrupting profession embellished witli the trophies of every * 
had not depraved the generous heart science and every art ; but a loathsome 
of Clement. tyranny, proud and mean, crud and 

The History does not appear to be feeble, bigotted and lascivious, 
the fruit of much industry or rcscarcli. diaractcr of Mnchiavclli was hateful to 
It is unquestionably inaccurate. But the new masters of Italy; and those 
it is degant, lively, and picturesque, parts of his theory whidi were in strict 
beyond any other in the Italian Ian- accordance with their own daily prac- 
gnage. The render, wo believe, carries lice afibidcd a pretext for blackening 
away from it a more vivid and a more his memory. Ilis works wcie niisrc- 
foithful impression of the national dia- presented by the learned, misconstracd 
racter and manners than from more by the ignorant, censured by tliechimi, 
correct accounts. The truth is, that abused with all the rancour of simu- 
the book belongs rather to ancient than latcd virtue, by the tools of a base go- 
to modem literature. It is in the style, vemment, and the priests of a baser 
not of Davila and Clarendon, but of superstition. The name of the man 
Herodotus and Tacitus. The dassical uliosc genius had illuminated all the 
histories rnay almost bo called romances dark places of policy, and to whoso pa- 
founded in fact. The relation is, no triotiewisdom an oppressed people had 
doubt, in nil its prindpal points, strictly owed their last chance of cmandpation 
true. But the numerous little incidents and revenge, passed into a proverb of 
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infnnjy For more tlian tv/o l^undrcd 
jTars'his bones lay nmlisthiguislicd. 
At length, an ICnglish nobleman paid 
the Kuct honours to tiic greatest states- 
mnn of Florence, In the church of 
S.inta Croeo a monument v,s\s erected 
to his memory, which is contemplated 
with reverence hy all who can dis- 
tinguish the vurtnes of n great mind 
throngh the comtptions of n dege- 
nerate age. and which will be ap- 
jiroachcd with still deeper homage when 
the object to which his ]iubHc life was 
devoted shall Iks attjiincd. when the 
foreign yoke shall he broken, when n 
second iVocida shall avenge the w rongs 
of Jfaples, when a happier Jlicnri sliml 
restore Use good estate of lioine, when 
the streets of Florence and llologna 
shall again resonnd with their asieJcnt 
w.ar-ciy, Popdof popo!o; vtvotttno i 
lirahnil 


IlAIiLA^I. (SKrTESimn, 1828 .) 

CcKfliMio^at JJi.'fjtry tf 
/ron the Ao'fffion ot Jlmry YJt. io the 
JPath e/c force 11 , Ity 11 j:.vbt 
In S rob. )S27, 

HisTonr, at least in its state of ideal 
perfection, is n comjiound of poetjy and 
I'hilo'ojdiy. It imprefres general tnitJw 
on the mind by a vitid rcjn-csejilation 
of particular <5taracter< ntid incidents. 
Ihit, in fact, the two Iiostilc elements 
of which it roii'ists Iiavc nocr been 
known to fonii.n iwrfcct ainalganiaiionj 
and at length, in oiir own lime, they 
h.avo been completely and luufessedl}' 
separated. Good lii-'tories,in the ijro{»cr 
fc:i«o of the word, we have not. lJut 
we liavc good historical romanoc*;, and 
good hiftoric.'d essays. The imagina- 
tion and the reason, if w c may use a 
legal metaphor, have made panition of 
n province of literature of which they 
Were formerly seized per w// tt per lout; 
and now they liold their Kspective por- 
tions in severalty, instead of holding 
the whole in common. 

To make the past present, to bring 
the distant near, to place us in the 
society of a great man or on the emi- 
nence which overlooks the Held of a 


mightybatlle,to invest with the rcaUty 
of human llcsU and blood beings whom 
we arc too much inclined to consider 
ns personiiicd qualities in an allcgoiy, 
to call up our ancestors before us with 
all their pcculLtritics of language, man- 
ner#, and garb, to show ns over tlieir 
houses, to se.at us at their tables, to 
mminagc their old-fn«hioncd ward- 
robes, to explain the uses of their pon- 
derous furniture, these parts of tho 
dnty which properly belongs to the 
historian have been appropriated by 
tho historical novelist. On the other 
Iwnd, to c-xtratt t!ic philosopliy of 
history, to direct our judgment of events 
and men, to trace the connection of 
causes and cflects, arid to draw from 
the occurrences of former times general 
lessons of moral and political wisdom, 
hiut become titc business of a distinct 
class of writers. 

Of tbc two kinds of composition into 
wliich blstoiy has been thus divided, 
the ono may be comjKircd ton map, tho 
other to a p.'vintcd landscape. Tlio 
picture, though it places the conntiy 
before Its, does not enable us to ascer- 
min with nernraey the dimensions, tiio 
distances, and the angles. Tbc map is 
not a work of imiuitiro art. It presents 
noscciic to the imagination ; but it gives 
us exact infonnation n.s to tlio Iiearings 
of tiie various jwints, and is a more use- 
ful companion to the tnavcllcr or the 
general tJwn tho painted landscape 
could be, though it were the grandest 
that ever Jlosa peopled with outlaws, 
or the sweetest over which Claude ever 
poured the incliow cfliilgenco of a set- 
ting sun. 

it is remarkable that tbc practice of 
.separating the two ingredients of which 
history is composed has become pre- 
valent on tbc Continent ns well ns in 
this country. Italy has already pro- 
duced a historical novel, of high merit 
and of still higher promise. In France, 
the practice has been carried to a Icngtii 
somcwlint whimsical, hf. Sismondi 
publishes a grave and stately histoty 
of the Jlcrovingian ICings, very vsilu- 
ablc, and a little tedious. lie then 
sends forth ns a companion to it a novel, 
in wliidi ho attempts to give a lively 
representation of cliaractcrs and num- 

X 2 
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uers. This course, as it seems to us, The language, even where most feul^*, 
has all the disadTOntages of a division is weighty and massive, and indicates 
of labour, and none of its advantages, strong sense in cvciy line. It often 
Wc understand the expediency of rises to an eloquence, not flond or im- 
keeping tlie functions of cook and passioned, hut high, grave, and sober; 
coaclman distinct. The dinner will be such ns would become a state paper, or 
better dressed, and the horses hotter a judgment delivered by a great mngis- 
mnnaged. Butwherothe two situations tratc, a Somers or a D’Agucsscau. 
are united, ns in the Mnitre Jacques In this respect the character of Mr. 
of Moli&re, wo do not see that the Hnllnm’s mind corresponds strikingly 
matter is much mended by the solemn with that of his style. His work is 
form with which the pluralist passes eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is 
from onoof his employments to the other, that of the bench, not that of tlio bar, 
■VVe manage these things better in He sums up with a calm, steady impar- 
Englnnd. Sir Walter Scott gives us a tiality, turning neither to the right nor 
novel; Mr. Hallnm a critical and argu- to the left, glossing oyer nothing, ox- 
mentative history. Both are occupied aggemting nothing, while the advocates 
with tlic same matter. But the former on both sides are alternately biting 
looks at it with the eye of a sculptor, their lips to hear their conflicting mis- 
His intention is to give an express and statements and sophisms exposed. On 
lively image of its external form. The a general survey, wc do not scniplo to 
latter is an anatomist. His task is to pronounce the Constitutional Histoiy 
dissect the subject to its inmost recesses, the most impartial book that wo ever 
and to lay bare before us all the springs rend. Wo think it the more inenmbent 
of motion and all the causes of decay, on us to bear this testimony strongly 
hir. Hallom is, on the whole, far at first setting out, because, in the 
better qualified than any other UTitor of course of our remarks, wc shall think 
our time for tlio ofiico which ho has it right to dwell principally on those 
undertaken. He has great iiidustiy parts of it fiom which wc dissent, 
and great acuteness. His knowledge There is one pcculinrity about Mr. 
is extensive, various, and profound. Hallnm 'nhich, uhilc it adds to the 
His mind is equally distinguished by value of his uTitings, will, wc fear, take 
the amplitude of its grasp, and by the away something from their popularity, 
delicacy of its tact. His speculations He is less of a worshipper tlinn any his- 
have none of that vagueness which is torian whom wo can call to mind, 
the common fault of political philoso- Every political sect has its esoteric and 
phy. On the contraiy, they are strik- its exoteric school, its abstract doctrines 
ingly practical, and teacli ns not only for the initiated, its visible symbols, its 
the general nile, but the mode of ajv- imposing forms, its mythological fables 
plying it to solve particuliw cases. In for the vulgar. It assists tlie devotion 
this respect they often remind us of tlie of those who are unable to raise them- 
Discotirses of Mnrhinvclli. selves to the contemplation of pure 

The style is sometimes open to the truth by all the devices of Pagan or 
chnigc of harshness. Wc have also Papal superstition. It has its altars 
here and there rcmaikcd a little of that and its deified heroes, its relics and pil- 
unplcasaiit trick, which Gibbon brought grimnges, its canonired mnrtyTS and 
intofnshion,thctrick,ucmcnn',oftclling confc.ssors, its festivals and its legcn- 
a story by implication and allusion. Mr. dniy miracles. Our pious ancestors, 
Hallnm, liowcvcr, has an excuse which wc are told, deserted tlie High Altar 
Gibbon had not. His work is designed of Canterbury, to lay all their obla- 
for readers who arc already acquainted tions on the shrine of St. Tliomns. In 
with the ordinary hooks on English the same manner the gicat and com- 
history, and who can therefore unriddle fortable doctrines of the Tory creed, 
these little enigmas without dlfiiculty. those particularly which relate to re* 
The manner of tlio book is, on the strictions on worship and on trade, are 
whole, not unworthy of the rpatter. adored by squires and rectors in Pitt 
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Clubs, under the name of a minister 
wlm was as bad a representative of the 
system which has been christened after 
h’im as Becket of the spirit of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the cause 
for which Hampden bled on the field 
and Sydney on the scaffold is cnlhusi- 
asticafly toasted by many an honest 
radical who would bo puzzled to ex- 
plain the difieronco between Ship- 
money and the Il.abcas Corpus Act. It 
may be added that, ns in religion, so in 
politics, few even of those who arc en- 
lightened enough to comprehend tlio 
meaning latent under the emblems of 
their faith can resist the contagion of 
the po])ular superstition. Oden, when 
they flatter themselves that they are 
merely feigning a compliance with the 
prejudices of the vulgar, they arc them- 
selves under the influence of those very 
prejudices. It prubalily was not alto- 
gether on grounds of expediency that 
Socrates taught his followers to honour 
the gods whom the state honoured, and 
hequeathed a cock to Esculapius with 
his dying breath. So there w often a 
portion of willing credulity and enthu- 
siasm in tlie venumtion which the most 
discerning men pay to their jiolitical 
idols. From the very n.aturo of man it 
must bo so. The faculty by which we 
inseparably associate ideas which have 
often been presented to us in conjunc- 
tion is not under the ab.'^ohito control 
of the will. It may bo quickened into 
morbid activity. It may bo reasoned into 
slnggiblincss. But in a certain degree 
it will nlwn3's exist. The alinost ab- 
solute mastciy whicli Air. Ilallam has 
obtained over feelings of this class 
is perfectly astonishing to us, and will, 
we believe, bo not only astonishing but 
offensive to many of his readers. It 
must particularly disgust those people 
who, in their speculations on politics, 
are not rensoners but fanciers ; whoso 
opinions, oven when sincere, are not 
produced, according to the ordinaiy 
law of intellectual births, by induction 
or inference, but are equivocally gene- 
rated by the heat of fervid tempers out 
of the overflotving of tumid imagina- 
Uons.* A man of this class is always 
in extremes. Ho cannot bo a friend to 
liberty without calling for a community 


of goods, or a friend to order without 
taking under his protection the foulest 
excesses of tyranny. His admiration 
oscillates between the most worthless of 
rebels and the most worthless of op- 
pressors, between Alartcn, the disgrace 
of the High Court of Justice, and Laud, 
the disgrace of the Star Clmmber. Ho 
can forgive any thing but temperance 
and impartialit}*. Ho has a certain 
.sympathy with the Aiolcnco of his op- 
ponents, ns well ns with that of his as- 
sociates. In cvciy furious partisan ho 
sees either his present self or his former 
self, tho pensioner that is, or tlio Jaco- 
bin tliat has been. But ho is unable to 
comprehend n writer who, steadily at- 
taclicd to principles, is indifferent about 
names and badges, and who judges of 
characters witli equable severity, not 
nltogctlicr untinctured with cynicism, 
but free from tho slightest touch of 
p.^wion, party spirit, or caprice. 

B'eshould probably like Mr. Halinm's 
book more if, instead of pointing out 
with strict fidelity tho bright points 
and tho dark spots of both parties, ho 
had exerted himself to whitcwn.sh tho 
one and to blacken tho other. But wo 
should certainly prirc it far less. Eulogy 
and invective may bo had for tho ask- 
ing. But for cold rigid justice, tho ono 
weight ond tho ono mc.’isnrc, wo know 
not where else wo can look. 

No portion of onr annals has been 
more perplexed and misrepresented by 
uTiters of different panics than tho 
hictory of the Reformation. In this 
labyTimh of falsehood and sophistry 
the gnidanco of Mr. Ilallam is peculiarly 
v.alunblc. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire tho even-handed justice with 
which he deals out castigation to right 
and IcR on tho rival persecutors. 

It is vchcmontly maintained by somo 
writers of tho present day that Eliza- 
beth persecuted neither Papists nor Pu- 
ritans ns such, and that tho sorcro mea- 
sures which she occasionally adopted 
wero dictated, not by religions intole- 
rance, but by politiciu necessity. Even 
tho excellent account of those times 
whidi Mr. Hallam has given has not 
altogether imposed silence on the au- 
thors of this iallncy. TIio title of the 
Queen, they say, was annulled by the 
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Pope; her tlirone was given to another; 
her subjects were incited to rcbelUon; 
her life was menaced; every Catholic 
jvas bound in conscience to be a traitor; 
it was therefore against traitors, not 
against Catholics, that the penal laws 
were enacted. 

In order that our readers may be 
fully competent to appreciate the merits 
of this defence, we will state, ns con- 
cisdy ns possible, die substance of 
some of these laws. 

As soon ns Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and before the least hostility to 
her government had been shown by 
the Catholic population, an act passed 
prohibiting the celebration of the rites 
of the Eomish Church on pain of for- 
feiture for the first offence, of a year’s 
imprisonment for the second, and of 
peipctual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enact- 
ing, that all who had ever ^adnated 
at the Universities or received holy 
oidcrs, all lawyers, and all magistrates, 
should take the oath of supremacy 
when tendered to them, on piun of 
forfinture and imprisonment during the 
royal pleasure. After the lapse of 
three months, the oath might again be 
tendered to them; and, if itw’ero again 
-refused, the recusant was guilty of high 
treason. A prospective law, however 
severe, framed to exclude Catholics 
from the liberal professions, wonld 
have been mercy itself compared with 
this odious act. It is a retrospective 
statute; it is a retrospective penal 
statute; it is a retrospective penal sta- 
tute against a largo class. TVe will 
not positively aflirm that a law of this 
description must always, and under all 
circumstances, he unjustifiable. But 
the presumption against it is most 
t-iolent ; nor do wo remember any crisis, 
cither "in our own liistoiy, or in the 
liistory of any other country, wliich 
would have rendered such a provi- 
sion necessary.' In the present case, 
what circumstances called for extraor- 
dinary rigour ? There might be dis- 
affection among the Catholics. The 
' prohibition of their worship would na- 
tnr^y_ produce it. But it is from 
their situation, not from their conduct 
from the wrongs which they had suf- 
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fered, not from those which they, had 
committed, that the existence of dis- 
content among them must be inferred. 
Tliere were libels, no doubt, and pro- 
phecies, and rumours, and suspicions; ' 
strange grounds for a law inflicting 
capital penalties, ex post facta, on a 
large body of men. 

Eight years later, tlio hull of Pins 
deposing Elizabeth prodneed a third 
law. This law, to wliich alone, as we 
conceive, the defence now nndcr our 
consideration can apply, provides that, 
if any Catholic shtdl convert a Protes- 
tant to the Bomish Church, they shall 
both suffer death as for high treason. 

We believe that we might safely con- 
tent ourselves with stating the fact, 
and leaving it to the judgment of cvciy 
plain Englishman. Bcccnt contro- 
versies have, however, given so much 
importance to this sn'Qcct, that we 
will offer a few remarks on it 
In the first place, the arguments 
whidi are urged in favour of Elizabeth 
apply with much greater force to the 
case of her sister Maty. The Catholics 
did not, at the time of Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, rise in arms to scat a Pretender 
on her throne. But before Maiy had 
given, or could give, provocation, the 
most distinguished Protestants attemp- 
ted to set aside her rights in favour of 
the Lady Jane. Th.’it attempt, and 
the subsequent insurrection of "Wyatt, 
furnished at least as good a plea for the 
burning of Protestants, as tlio conspi- 
racies against Elizabeth famish for the ■ 
hanging and cmhowelling of Papists. 

The fact is that both pleas are 
worthless alike. If such arguments 
are to pass current, it will he easy to 
prove that there was never such a 
thing as religions pcrsccntion since 
the creation. For there never was a 
religious persecution in which some 
odious crime tvas not, justly or un- 
justly, said to he oh^ously dcduciblo 
from the doctrines of the persecuted 
party. We might say, that Uie Casars 
did not persecute the Christians; that 
they oidy punished- m‘en who.' were 
purged, rightly or wrongly, with burn- 
ing Home, and with committing the 
foulest abominations in secret assem- 
blies ; and that the refhsal to thronr 
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fTaiihiMcewse on the siltor of JapUer was 
not the crime, but oiilr evidence of tJic 
crime. We mij;lit {..ny, th.at the mas- 
’ facre of St. Rartlioiomea’ was intended 
to cxtirp.atc, not a reli'iiotis sect, bat a 
political p.irty. I'or, beyond till doubt, 
the proccedin p' of the Huguenots, from 
the conspiracy of Araboise to the b.attle 
of Ikloncontour, had given much more 
tTOtthltt to the iVcnch monarchy than 
the Ctitholics ha^c ever gis’cn to tlic 
English monarchy since the Reforma- 
tion; and that toondthmuchlcsscxcnec- 

'riic (rue distinction is perfectly ol>- 
vlons. To punish n man bccnu.se ho 
has committed n crime, or hccanso he 
is believed, though unjn.ctly, to have 
committed a crime, is not persecution. 
To punish n man, Iwjcausc we infer 
from the nature of some doctrine which 
he holds, or from the conduct of other 
persons who held the same doctrines 
witli him, that he wdll commit <i crime, 
is persecution, and is, in cvciy c-ase, 
foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and 
Bnhington to death, she was not per- 
secuting. Nor sitould we have accused 
her government of persecution for pass- 
ing any law, however severe, against 
overt nets of sedition. Rut to argue 
that, because a man is a Catholic, 
he must tliink it right to murder ii 
hcrctic.al sovereign, and that heenuso 
he thinks it right ho will attempt to do 
it, and then, to fonnd on tliis conclu- 
sion n law for ])uiii>:hing him ns if lie 
had done it, is plain pci.<ccutioii. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the 
Euinc m.anncr on tiic 5.1100 data, and 
always did what they thought it their 
duty to do, tin’s mode of dispensing 
punishment might ho extremely judi- 
cious. But ns people who agree about 
premises often disagree about conclu- 
sions, and os no man in the world nets 
np to his own standard of right, there 
arc two cnormons paps in the logic by 
which alone penalties for opinions can 
Iks dcfctidcA The doctrine of repro- 
bation, in tlio judgment of many very 
able men, follows by syllogistic ne- 
cessity from the doctrine of election. 
Others conceive that the Antinomiim 
hore^" directly follows from the doc- 
trine of reprobation; and it is very 


gcncmlly thought that licentiousness 
and cruelty of the worst dcscri])tion 
are likely to ho the fruits, ns they often 
haic been the fruits, of Antinomian 
opinions. Tliis chain of ren-eoning, wo 
think, is as perfect in all its parts ns 
that whicli mikes out .i P.ipist to ho 
ncccs.sarily a tr.iitor. Yet it would bo 
r.»thcr n strong measure to hang all 
the Calvinists, on the ground that, 
if they were spared, they would in- 
fallibly commit all the atrocities of 
Matthias and Knippcrdoling. For, 
rcii.‘.on the matter as wo may, cxiicri- 
cnce shows us that a man may believe 
in election without hclicring in repro- 
bation, that lie may believe in repro- 
bation ivithout being nn Antinomian, 
and that ho may he nn Aiuiuomian 
without being n bad citizen. ^lan, in 
short, is so inconsistent a creature that 
it is impossible to reason from his belief 
to his conduct, or from one part of his 
liclicf to another. 

Wo do not beliovo that every En- 
glishman who was reconciled to the 
Catholic CImrch would, as a necessary 
consequence, have thought himself 
jnstifled in depo.sing or ns.snssinntiiig 
Elizabeth. It is not sufticicut to say 
that the convert must have acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Pope, and 
th.it the Pope had issued a bull against 
the Queen. Wo know through what 
strange loopholes the human mind 
contrives to escape, when it ivishcs to 
avoid a disagrcc.ihlo inference from 
nn admitted proposition. Wo know 
how long the Jnnsonisls contrived to 
ImiHcvo the Po])0. infallible in matters 
of doctrine, nnd nt the s.imc time to 
believe doctrines which iic pronounced 
to 1)0 heretical. T/st it pass, however, 
that every Catholic in the kingdom 
thought tlint Elizabeth might bo Inw- 
fnlly murdered. Still the old maxim, 
that ivhnt is the business of everybody 
is 'the husIncES of nobody, is particu- 
larly likely to hold good in a cose in 
whidi ncnicl death is the almost inevita- 
blcconscqucnccofmaking any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of 
the Church of England, there is scarcely 
one wlio w’onld not say that a man 
who should leave his country and 
friends to preach the Gospel .among 
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savages, and who should, after labour- 
ing indefatigablj without any hope of 
reward, terminate his life by martyr- 
dom. would deserve the warmest ad- 
miiation. Tet wo doubt whether ten 
of the ten thousand ever thought of 
going on such an expedition.^ Tyhy 
* should we suppose that conscientious 
motives, feeble ns they are constantly 
found to bo in a good cause, should bo 
omnipotent for evil ? Doubtless tlicre 
was many a jolly Popish priest in the 
old manor-houses of the northern coun- 
ties, who would have admitted, in 
theory, the deposing porver of the Pope, 
but who would not have been ambi- 
tions to be stretched on the rack, even 
though it were to bo used, according 
to the benevolent proviso of Lord Btu*- 
Icigh, “ns charitably as sucli a thing 
can be,” or to be hanged, draum, and 
quartered, even though, by that rare 
indulgence which the Queen, of her 
spccid grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, sometimes extended to 
very mitigated cases, ho were allowed 
a fair time to choke before the hang- 
man began to grabble in his entrails. 

_ Bnt'ftie laws passed against the Pu- 
ritans had not even thonvctchcd ex- 
cuse which we have been considering. 
In this case, the cruelty was equal, the 
danger infinitely less. In fact, the 
danger was created solely by tlio cruelty. 
But it is superfluous to press the argu- 
ment. By no artifice of ingenuity can 
the stigma of persecution, tiro worst 
blemish of the English Church, ho ef- 
faced or patched over. Her doctrines, 
we well know, do not tend to intoler- 
ance. She admits the possibility of 
sfilvation out of her own pale. But 
this circumstance, in itself honourable 
to her, aggravates the sin and the shame 
of those who persecuted in her name. 
Dominic and. Do Montfort did not, at 
Iciist, murder and torture for differences 
of opinion which tlicy considered as 
trifling. It w'as.to stop an infection 
whicli, as they believed, hurried to cer- 
tain perdition cvciy soul which it seized, 
that they employed their fire and steel. 
The measures of the English govern- 
ment with respect to the Papists and 
Fimtans sprang from a widely different 
principle. If those who deny that the 


founders of the Church were guilty of 
religious persecution mean only that 
the founders of the Church were not 
influenced by any religious motiv^ wo • 
perfectly agree with them. Neither 
the penal code of Elizabeth, nor tlie 
more hateful system by whicli Charles 
the Second attempted to force Episco- 
pacy on the Scotch, had an ori^n so 
noble. The cause is to be sought in 
some circumstances which attended the 
Bcfoimation in England, circumstances 
of which the effects long continued to 
bo felt, and may in some degree bo 
traced even at the present day. 

Li Germany, in Prance, in Switzer- 
land, and in Scotland, the contest 
against tlio Papal power was essen- 
tially a religious contest. In all those 
countries, indeed, the cause of the lie- 
formation, like ever}' other great cause, 
attracted to itself many supporters in- 
fluenced by no conscientious principle, 
many who quitted the Establislied 
Church only because they thought her 
in danger, many who were wcniy' of 
her restraints, and many who wcie 
greedy for her spoils. But it was not 
by these adherents that the separation 
was there conducted. They' were wel- 
come auxiliaries; their suiiport was 
too often purchased by unworthy com- 
pliances ; but, however exalted in rank 
or power, they were not tlic leaders in 
the cntcrpiisc. Jlcn of a svidely dif- 
ferent description, men who redeemed 
great infirmities and errors by sincerity, 
disinterestedness, energy, and courage, 
men who, with many of the vices of 
revolutionary chiefs and of polemic di- 
vines, united some of the highest qua- 
lities of apostles, were the real directors. 
Tlicy might be violent in innovation 
and scurrilous in controversy. They 
might sometimes act with inexcusable 
severity towards opponents, and some- 
times, connive disreputably at the vices 
of powerful allies. But fear was not 
in them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, 
nor any petty selfishness. Tlieir one 
great object was the demolition of the 
idols and the purification of the sanc- 
tuary. If they were too indulgent to 
the failings of eminent men from whose 
patronage they expected advantage to 
the church, they never flinched before 
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persecuting tyrants and hostile armies. 
For that theological system to -wliich 
they sacrificed the lives of others with- 
out scruple, they were ready to throw 
away their own lives without fear. 
Such were the' authors of the great 
schism on the Continent and in the 
nordiem part of tliis island. The 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Prince of Conde and the 
King of Navarre, the Earl of Moray 
and the Earl of Morton, might espouse 
the Protestant opinions, or might pre- 
tend to espouse them ; but it was from 
Lather, from Calvin, from Knox, that 
the Reformation took its character. - 
England has no such names to show; 
not that she wanted men of sincere 
piety, of deep learning, of steady and 
adventurous courage. But these were 
tlirown into the back ground. Else- 
where men of this dioractcr were the 
principals. Hero they acted a sccon- 
daty part. Elsewhere worldlincss was 
the tool of zeal. Here zeal was the 
tool of worldlincss. A King, whose 
character may be best described by 
saying that he was despotism itself per- 
sonified, unprincipled ministers, a ra- 
pacious aristocracy, a scrrilo Parlia- 
ment, such were the instruments, by 
which England was delivered from the 
yoke of Rome. The work which had 
been begun by Homy, the murderer 
of his 'wives, was continued by Somer- 
set, -the murderer of his brother, and 
completed by Elizabeth, the murderer 
of her guest. Sprung from brutal 
passion, nurtured by selfish policy, the 
Reformation in England displayed 
little of what had, in other countries, 
distinguished it, unflinching and un- 
sparing devotion, boldness of speech, 
and singleness of eye. These were in- 
deed to bo found; but it was in the 
lower ranks of the party which opposed 
the authority of Rome, in such men us 
Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. 
Of those who had any important share 
in bringing the Reformation about, 
Ridley was perhaps the only person 
who did not consider it as a mere poli- 
tical job. Even Ridley did not play a 
very prominent part. Among the 
statesmen and prelates who principally 
gave the tone to the religions changes, 


tlierc is one, and one only, whose con- 
duct partiality itself can attribute to 
any other than interested motives. It 
is not strange, therefore, that his cha- 
racter should have been the subject of 
fierce controversy. We need not say 
that wc speak of Crnnmcr. 

hfr. ]l^llam has been severely cen- 
sured for saying with his usual placid 
severity, that, “if wo weigh the cha- 
racter of this prelate in an equal balance, 
he will appear for indeed removed from 
the turpitude imputed to him by his 
enemies; yet not entitled to anyex- 
traordinoiy veneration.” We will ven- 
ture to expand the sense of Mr. Hol- 
1am, and to comment on it thus : — If 
we consider Cranmer merely as a states- 
man, ho will not appear a much worse 
man than Wolsey, Gardiner, Crom- 
well, or Somerset. But, when an at- 
tempt is made to set him up as a saint, 
it is scarcely possible for any man of 
sense who knows the history of the 
times to preserve his gravity. If the 
memory of the archbishop had been 
left to find its own place, ho would 
have soon been lost among the crowd 
which is mingled 

“ A quel cattivo coro 
Rcgli angeli, che non lUron ribclli, 

"Nb fur fedoli a Dio, ma per so foro." 

And the only notice which it would 
have been necessary to take of liis 
name would have been 
'* Non ragioniam di lui; maguarda, opassa." 
But, since Ills admirers cliallengc for him 
a place in the noble army of martyrs, 
his claims require fuller discussion. 

The origin of his greatness, common 
enough in the scandalous chronicles of 
com'ts, scorns strangely out of place in 
a bagiology. . Cranmer rose into favour 
by serving Henry in the disgraceful 
affair of his first divorce. He pro- 
moted the marriage of Anno Boleyn 
with the King. On a frivolous pretence 
he pronounced that marriage null and 
void. On a pretence, if possible, still 
mure frivolous, he dissolved the ties 
wliich bound tlie shameless tyrant to 
Aime of Clcvcs. He attndied himself to 
Cromwell while the fortunes of Crom- 
well flonrisbed. He voted for catting 
oif Cromwell’s head without a trial. 
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when the tide of royal farotir turned. 
He conformed backwards and forwards 
ns the Kinjj changed his nund. Ho 
assisted, while Henry lived, in con- 
demning to the flames those who denied 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
found out, as soon as Henry was dead, 
that the doctrine was false. He was, 
however, not at a loss for people to 
hum. The anthorily of his station and 
of his grey hairs was employed to pver- 
come the disgust with which an intel- 
ligent and virtuous child regarded per- 
secution. Intolerance is always bad. 
But the sanguinary intolerance of a 
man who thus wavered in his creed 
excites a loathing, to winch it is dif- 
ficult to £^ve vent without calling foul 
names. Equally false to politick and 
to religions obligations, the primate was 
first the tool of Somerset, and then the 
tool of Korthumbcrland. Wlicn the 
Protector wished to put his own brother 
to death, mthout even the 'semblance 
of a trial, ho found a ready instrument 
in Granmer. In spite of the canon 
law, which forbade a churchman to 
take any part in matters of blood, the 
archbishop signed the warrant for the 
atrocious sentence. 'When Somerset 
had been in his tom destroyed, his de> 
sii'oycr received the support of Granmer 
in a -wicked attempt to change the 
course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by his 
admirers only renders his conduct more 
contemptible. He complied, it is said, 
against his better judgment, because 
he could not resist the entreaties of 
Edward. A holy prelate of sixty, one 
would think, might be better employed 
by the bedside of a dying child, ^an in 
committing crimes at the request of 
the young disciple. If Granmer had 
shown half as mueh firmness when 
Edward requested him to commit 
treason as he had before shotvn when 
Edward requested him not to commit 
murder, ho might have saved the 
country from one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that it ever underwent. He 
became, from whatever motive, the ac- 
complice of the worthless Dudley. Tire 
virtuous scruples of another young and 
amiable mind were to be overcome. 
An Edward had been forced into per- 


secution, Jane tvas to be sodneed into 
treason. No transaction in our annals 
is more unjustifiable than this. If a he- 
reditary title were to be respected, Mary 
possessed it. If a parliamentary title 
were preferable, hlary possessed that 
also. If the interest of the Protestant 
religion required a departure from the 
ordinary rule of succession, that in- 
terest would have been best served by 
raising Elizabeth to the throne. If the 
foreign relations of tire kingdom were 
considered, still stronger reasons might 
be found for preferring Elizabeth to 
Jane. There was great doubt whether 
Jane or the Queen of Scotland had the 
better claim; and that doubt would, in 
nil probability, have produced a war 
both with Scotland and with Prance, 
if the project of Northumberland had 
not been blasted in its infancy. That 
Elizabeth had a better claim than the 
Queen of Scotland was indisputable. 
To the port wliich Granmer, and unfor- 
tunately some better men than Granmer, 
took in this most reprehensible scheme, 
much of the severity with which the 
Protestants were afterwards treated 
must in fairness bo ascribed. 

The plot foiled; Popery triumphed; 
and Granmer rccanteA Most people 
look on his recantation ns a single 
blemish on an honourable life, tiie 
frailty of an unguarded moment. But, 
in fact, his recantation was in strict 
accordance with the system on which 
he had constantly acted. It was part 
of a regular habit. It was not the first 
recantation that he had made; and, in 
all probability, if it had answered its 
purpose, it would not have been the 
lost. 'W'o do not blame him for not 
choosing to be burned alive. It is no 
very severe reproach to any person that 
ho docs not possess heroic fortitude. 
But surely a man who liked the fire so 
littlo'shonld have had some sympathy 
for others. A persecutor who inflicts no- 
thing which ho is not ready to endure 
deserves some respect. But when a 
man who loves his doctrines more than 
the lives of his neighbours, loves Us 
own littlo finger better than his doc- 
trines, a very simple argument & for- 
tiori will enable ns to estimate the 
amount of his beneroloncs. 
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Bnt his martyrdom, it is said, re- 
deemed every thing. It is extraor- 
dinary that so much ignoranee shonid 
exist on this suhjeet. The faet is that, 
if a martyr be a man who chooses to 
die rather than to renounce his opinions, 
Cranmer was no more a martyr than 
Dr. Dodd. He died, solely because he 
could not help it He never retracted 
his recantation till he fonnd he had 
made it in vain. The Queen was fully 
resolved that. Catholic or Protestant, 
ho should bum. Then he spoke ont, 
as people generally speak out when 
they ore at the point of death and have 
noting to hope or to fear on earth. 
If Mary had sufibred him to live, wo 
su^cct that he would have heard mass 
and received absolution, like 'a good 
Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 
and that ho would tlicn have pur- 
chased, by another apostasy, the power 
of burning men better and braver than 
himself. 

"We do not mean, however, to repre- 
sent him as a monster of wickedness. 
Ho was not wantonly crad or trea- 
cherous. Ho was merdy a supple, 
timid, interested courtier, in times of 
frequent and violent change. That 
which has dways been represented as 
his distinguishing virtue, the facility 
with which he forgave his enemies, be- 
longs to the character. Slaves of his 
dass are never vindictive, and never 
grateful A present interest elfaccs 
past services and past injuries from 
their minds together. Their only object 
is self-preservation; and for tlus they 
conciliate those who wrong them, just 
as they abandon those who serve them. 
Before wo extol a man for his forgiving 
temper, we shonid inquire whether he 
is above revenge, or bdow it. 

Somemet had os little principle os 
bis coadjutor. Of Hcniy, an orthodox 
Catholic, except that ho chose to be 
Ins. own •Pope,- ‘and of Elizabeth, who 
certainly had no objection to the theo- 
logy !of Borne, wo need say nothing. 
These four persons were the great 
authors of tlio English Beformation. 
Three of them had a direct interest in 
the extension of the royal prerogative. 
The fourth was the ready tool of any 
who codd frighten him. It is not df- 


iicult to see from what motives, and on 
what plan, sneh persons would be in- 
clined to remodel the Church. The 
scheme w-as merdy to transfer the full 
cup of sorceries from the Babylonian 
enchantress to other hands, spilling as 
little as possible by the way. The Ca- 
tholic doctrines and rites were to bo 
retained in the Church of England. 
Bnt the King was to exerdse the con- 
trol which had formerly belonged to the 
Boman Pontiff. In this Henry, for a 
time succeeded. The extraordinary 
force of his character, the fortunate si- 
tuation in -which he 'stood with respect 
to foreign powers, and the -vast re- 
sources which the suppression of the 
monasteries placed at his disposal, 
enabled him to oppress both the re- 
ligions factions equally. He punished 
with impartial severity those who re- 
nonneed the doctrines of Borne, and 
those who ackno-wlcdged her juris- 
diction. The basis, however, on winch 
he attempted to establish his power 
w-as too narrow to bo durable. It 
would have been impossible even for 
him long to persecute both persuasions. 
Even under his reign there had been 
insurrections on the part of the Ca- 
tholics, and signs of a spirit which was 
likely soon to produce insurrection on 
the part of the Protestants. It was 
plainly necessary, therefore, that the 
Crown should form' an alliance with 
one or vtith the other side. To re- 
cognise the Papal supremacy, would 
have been to abandon the w'hole de- 
sign. Belnctantiy and sullenly the go- 
vernment at lost joined the Protestants. 
In forming this junction, its object was 
to procure as much aid ns possible for 
its selfish undertaking, and to 'make 
the smallest possible concessions to, the 
spirit of religious innovation. 

Erom this compromise the Chiu^ 
of England sprang. In many respects, 
indeed, it has been well for her that, 
in an age of exuberant zeid, her prin- 
cipal founders were ihere politidans. 
To this circumstance she owes her 
moderate articles, her decent cere- 
monies, her noble and pathetic liturgy. 
Her worship is not disfigured by mum- 
mery. Yet she has preserved, in a far 
greater degree than any of hw Pro- 
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tcstant sisters, that art of striking the 
senses and filling the imagination in 
yrhicli the Catholic Church so cmi- 
ncntlj excels. But, on the other hand, 
she continued to be, for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, the servile 
handmaid of monarchy, the steady 
enemy of public liberty. The divine 
right of kings, and the duty of passively 
obeying oU their commands, were her 
favourite tenets. She held those tenets 
firmly through times of oppression, 
persecution, and licentiousness; while 
law was trampled down; wliilo judg- 
ment was perverted; while the people 
were eaten ns though they were bread. 
Once, and but once, for n moment, and 
but for a moment, when her own 
dignity and property were touched, 
she forgot to practise the submission 
which she had taught 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the ad- 
vantages w'hich were to bo derived 
from a close connection between the 
monarchy and die priesthood. At the 
time of her accession, indeed, she ovi- 
dcntlymcditatcd a partial reconciliation 
with Romo ; and, tbu-oughout her whole 
life, she leaned strongly to some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the Catholic 
^Etom. But her imperious temper, 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar 
situation, soon led her to attach herself 
completely to a church which was all 
her ow'n. On tlie same principle on 
wliich she joined it, she attempted to 
drive all her people within its pale by 
persecution. She supported it by severe 
penal laws, not because she thought 
conformity to its discipline necessary 
to salvation; but because it was the 
fastness whidi arbitrary power was 
making strong for itself; because she 
expected a more profound obedience 
from those who saw in her both their 
civil and their ecclesiastical chief, than 
from those who, like the Papists, as- 
cribed spiritual authority to me Pope, 
or from those who, like some of Ae 
Puritans, ascribed it only to Heaven. 
To dissent from her establishment was 
to dissent from an institution founded 
with an express view to the mainte- 
nance and extension of the royal pre- 
rogative. 

This great Queen and her successors, 


by considering conformity and loyalty'- ' 
as identical, at length made them so. 
With respect to the Catholics, indeed, 
tlie rigour of persecution abated after 
her death. James soon found that 
they were unable to injure liim, and 
that the animosity whidi the Puritan 
party felt towards them drove them of 
necessity to take refuge under his 
throne. During the subsequent con- 
flict, their fault was any tlungbut dis- 
loyalty. On the other hand, 'James 
hated the Puritans with more than the 
hatred of Elizabeth. Her aversion to 
them was political; his was person^ 
The sect had plagued him in Scotland, 
where he was weak; and he was de- 
termined to bo even with them in Eng- 
land, where he was powerful. Perse- 
cution gradually changed a sect into a 
faction. That there was any thing in 
tlie religious opinions of the Puritans 
wliich rendered them hostile to ino- 
naidiy has never been proved to oiu 
satisfaction. After our civil contests, 
it became the fashion to say that Pres- 
byterianism was connected with Rc- 
pubheanism; just as it has been the 
fiishion to say, since the time of the 
Ercnch Revolurion, that Infidelity is 
connected with F.epablicanism. It is 
perfectly true that a church, consti- 
tuted on the Calvinistic model, will not 
strengthen the hands of the sovereign 
so much as a hierarchy wliidi consists 
of several ranks, dificring in dignity 
and emolument, and of wliich oS the 
members are constantly looking to the 
Government' for promotion. But ex- 
perience has clearly shoum tliat a Cal- 
nnistic church, like every other church, 
is disaficctcd when it is persecuted, 
quiet when it is tolerated, and actively 
loyal when it is favoured and cherished 
Scotland has had a Presbyterian estab- 
lishment during a century and a half. 
Yet her General Assembly has not, 
during that period, gpven half so much 
trouble to the government as the Con- 
vocation of the Church of England 
gave daring the thirty years which 
followed the Revolution. That James 
and Charles should have been mistaken 
in tliis point is not surprising. But rro 
are astonished, we must confess, that 
men of our own time, men who have , 
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beibi'e tliem the proof of what tolera- 
tion can cScct, men who ma 7 see with 
their own eyes that the Presbyterians 
are no snch monsters when goveniment 
is wise enough to let tlicm alone, shoidd 
defend the persecutions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centniies as 
indispensable to the safety of the 
chur^ and the throne. 

How persecution protects churches 
and thrones was soon made manifest. 
A systematic political opposition, vehe- 
ment, daring, and inflexible, sprang 
from a sdiism about trifles, altogether 
unconneeted witli the real interests of 
religion or of the state. Before the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth this op- 
position began to show itself. It broke 
forth on the question of the mono- 
polies. Even the imperial Lioness was 
compelled to abandon her prey, and 
slowly and fiercely to recede before the 
assailants. The spirit of liberty grew 
mdi tlie growing wealth and inteUi- 
gchce of the people. Tlic feeble 
struggles and insults of James irritated 
instead of suppressing it; and the 
events which immediately followed the 
accession of his son portended a con- 
test of no common severity, between a 
king resolved to bo absolute, and a 
people resolved to be free. 

The famous proccediugs of the third 
Parliament of Charles, and the tyran- 
nical measures wliicb followed its dis- 
solution, arc extremely well described 
byMr.Hallam. Ho -writer, wo think, has 
shown, in so clear and satisfnctoiy a 
manner, that tlie Government then 
entertained a fixed purpose of destroy- 
ing the old parliamcntaiy'constitution 
of England, or at least of reducing it 
to a mere shadow. "We hasten, how- 
ever, to a part of his woik which, 
though it abounds invaluable informa- 
tion and in remarks well deserving to 
bo attentively considered, and though 
it is, like the rest, cridently written in 
a spirit of perfect impartiality, appears 
to us, in many points, objectionable. 

"NVe pass to the year 1 640. The fate 
of the shorty Parliament held in that 
year clearly indicated the views of die 
King. That a Parliament so mode- 
rate in feeling should have met after 
SO many years of oppression is truly 


wonderful. Hyde extols its loyal and 
conciliatory spirit. Its conduct, wo 
arc told, made the excellent Palkland 
in love with die very name of Parlia- 
ment. TYe think, indeed, ■\vith Oliver 
St John, that its moderation was 
carried too far, and that the times 
required sharper and more decided 
councils. It was fortunate, however, 
that the lung had another opportunity 
of showing that hatred of the liberties 
of his subjects whidi was the ruling 
I principle of nil his conduct The solo 
crime of the Commons was that meet- 
ing after a long intermission of parlia- 
ments, and after a long series of cruel- 
ties and illegal imposts, they seemed 
inclined to examine grievances before 
tiicy would vote suppUes. Por this in- 
solence they were dissolved almost as 
soon ns they met 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial 
embarrassments, disorganization in 
evciy part of the government, com- 
pelled Charles again to convene the 
Houses before the close of the same 
year. Their meeting was one of the 
great eras in die history of the civilised 
world. Whatever of political freedom 
exists either in Europe or in America, 
has sprung, directly or indireedy, from 
those institutions which they secured 
and reformed. We never turn to the 
annals of those times withont feeling 
increased admiration of the patriotism, 
the energy, the decision, the con- 
summate tvisdom, which marked the 
measures of that great Parliament, 
from the day on which it met to the 
commencement of civil hostilities. 

The impeaeWent of Strafford was 
the first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebra- 
ted man proved that he had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fun- 
damental laws of England. Those 
parts of his correspondence which have 
been brought to light since his death 
place the matter beyond a doubt. One 
of his admirers has, indeed, offered to 
show “that tlie passages which hlr. 
Hallom has in-vidiously extracted from 
tlie correspondence between Laud and 
Stmfford, as pro-ring their design to 
introduce a thorough tyranny, refer not 
to any such design, but to a tiiorough 
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reform in tho affairs of state, ^ and the 
tliorougli niaintcnanco of jnst au- 
thority.” Wo will rcconuncnd two or 
three of tlioso passages to tho especial 
notice of our readers. 

ATI who know any thing of those 
times, know that tho conduct ^of 
Hampden in tho affair of tho ship- 
money met with tho warm approbation 
of every respectable Royalist in Eng- 
land. It drew forth tho ardent eulo- 
gies of the champions of tho preroga- 
tive and oven of tho Crown larvyers 
themselves. Clarendon allows Hamp- 
den’s demeanour throngh the whole 
proceeding to have been such, that oven 
those who watched for an occasion 
against tho defender of tho people, were 
compelled to acknowledge themselves 
unable to find any fault in liim.^ That 
ho was right in the point of law is now 
universally admitted. Even had it 
been otherwise, ho had a fair cose. 
Five of the Judges, soiwile ns otu- Courts 
then were, pronounced in his favour. 
Tiro majority against him was the 
smallest possible. In no countty re- 
taining tho slightest vestige of consti- 
tutional liberty can a modest and 
decent appeal to tho laws bo treated as 
a crime. Strafford, however, recom- 
mends that, for taldng the sense of a 
legal tribunal on a legal, question, 
Hampden should bo punished, and 
punished severely, “ wliipt,” says tho in- 
solent apostate, “whipt into his senses. 
If the rod,” ho adds, *'bo so used that 
it smarts not, I am tho more sony.” 
This is tho maintenance of just au- 
thority. 

In civilised nations, tho most arbi- 
trary governments have generally 
suffered justice to have a free course in 
private suits. Strafford wished to make 
every cause in every coxrrt subject to 
the royal prerogative. Ho complained 
that in Ireland ho was not permitted to 
meddle in eases between party and 
party. ‘‘I know very well,” says Ire, 
“that tho common lawyers will be 
passionately against it, uho are wont 
to put such a prejudice upon nil other 
professions, ns if none were to bo trusted, 
or capable to administer justice, Inrt 
thcmsolvcs ; yet how well this suits 
with inonnrehy, when they monopolise 


all to bo governed by their year-books, 
you in England have a costly example.” 
Wo are really curious to know by what 
arguments it is to bo proved, that the 
power of interfering in the law-suits of 
individuals is par t of the just authority 
of the executive government. 

It is not strange that a man so care- 
less of tho common civil rights, which 
even despots have generally respected, 
should treat uith scorn tho limitations 
which the constitution imposes on the 
royal prerogative. Wo might quote 
p.vgcs: but wo will content ourselves 
with a single specimen: — “Tho debts 
of the Crown being taken off, yon may 
govern ns yon please: and most reso- 
lute I am that may bo done without 
borrowing any help forth of tho King’s 
lodgings.” 

Such w'os tho theory of that thorough 
reform in tho state which Strafford 
meditated. His whole practice, from 
tho day on which he sold himself to the 
court, was in strict confonnity to his 
thcoiy. For his accomplices various 
cxciuscs may be urged, ignorance, im- 
becility, religions bigotry. Bnt Went- 
worth had no such plea. His intellect 
was capacious. His early prepossessions 
were on tho side of popular rights. Ho 
knew tho whole beauty and value of 
tho system which ho attempted to de- 
face. He was the first of tho Rats, tlie 
first of those statesmen whose patriotism 
has been only tlio coquetry of political 
prostitution, and whoso profligacy has 
taught governments to adopt tho old 
maxim of tho slave-market, that it ii 
cheaper to buy than to hreed, to im- 
port defenders from an Opposition than 
to rear them in a Ministry. Ho was 
the first Englishman to whom a peerage 
was a sacrament of infamy, a baptism 
into the communion of corruption. As 
ho was the c.arlicst of tho hateful list, 
so was ho also by far the greatest; elo- 
quent, sagaeions, adventurous, intrepid, 
ready of invention, immumblo of pur- 
pose, in every talent which exalts or 
destroys nations preeminent, tho lost 
Arcliangel, tho Satan of Uio aposta^. 
Tho title for which, at the rime of his 
desertion, he exchanged a name ho- 
nourably (Ustinguished in the cause of 
thopcoplo, reminds us of the appellation 
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whidi, from the moment of the first 
treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son 
of the Morning, 

“ Satan ; — so call him noir. — His former 
nnmo 

Is heard no moro in heaven.” 

The defection of Strafford from tlio 
popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him tlie hatred of his con- 
temporaries. It has since made him 
an object of pecnliar interest to those 
whose lives have been spent, like his, 
in proving that there is no malice like 
the malice of a renegade. Nothing can 
lie more natural or becoming than that 
one tnmeoat should eulogize another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have 
been mstingnished by their private 
viitacs. But Strafford was the same 
throughout. As was the statesman, 
such was the kinsman, and such the 
lover. His conduct towards Lord 
Mountmoiris is recorded by Clarendon. 
For a word which can scarcely be 
called rash, which could not have been 
made the subject of an ordinary civil 
action, the Lord Lieutenant dragged n 
man of high rank, married to a relative 
of tliat saint about whom he whimpered 
to the Peers, before a tribunal of slaves. 
Sentence of death was passed. Eveiy 
thing but death was inflicted. Yet the 
treatment whicli Lord Ely experienced 
was still fnorc scandolons. That noble- 
man was thrown into prison, in order 
to compel him to settle his estate in a 
manner agreeable to his daughter-in- 
law, whom, ns there is evety reason 
to believe, Strafford had debauched. 
These stories do not rest on vague re- 
port. The historians most partial to 
the minister admit their truth, and 
censure them in terms wliidi, though 
too lenient for the occasion, are still 
sevMc. These facts arc alone sutficicnt 
to justify the appellation with which 
Pym branded him, “ the wicked Earl.” 

In spite of all Straftbrd’s vices, in 
spite of all his dangerous projects, he 
was certainly entitled to the benefit of 
the law; but of the law in all its rigour; 
of the law according to the utmost 
strictness of the letter, which killcth. 
He was not to be torn in pieces by a 
mob, or stabbed in the back by an as- 
sassin. He was not to have punishment 


meted out to him from his own ini- 
quitous measure. But if justice, in the 
whole range of its 'wide armoury, con- 
tained one weapon which could pierce 
him, that weiipon his pursuers were 
bound, before God and man, to employ. 

"If ho may 

Find meny in tlio law, 'tis his : if none; 

Let liim not scok’t of us.” 

Such was the language which the 
Commons might justly use. 

Hid then the articles against Strafford 
strictly amount to high treason? Many 
people, who knoiv neither what the 
articles w’crc, nor what high treason is, 
will answer in the negative, simply 
because the accused person, speaking 
for his life, took that ground of de- 
fence. The Journals of the' Lords 
show that the Judges were consulted. 
They answ’crcd, with one accord, tiiat 
the articles on which the Earl was con- 
victed, amounted to high treason. This 
judicid opinion, even if W'O suppose it 
to have been erroneous, goes far to 
justify the Parliament The judgment 
pronounced in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber has always been urged by tlic apo- 
logists of Charles in defence of his 
conduct respecting ship-money. Yet 
on that occasion there was but a bare 
majority in favour of the party at whose 
pleasure all the magistrates composing 
the tribunal W'cro removable. The de- 
cision in the case of Strafford was una- 
nimous ; as far ns W'C can judge, it was 
unbiassed ; and, though there may be 
room for hesitation, wo think on the 
whole that it was reasonable. “ It may 
bo remarked," says Mr. HoUam, “ that 
the fifteenth article of the impeachment, 
diarging Strafford with raising money 
by his own authority, and quartering 
troops on the people of Ireland, in 
order to compel their obedience to his 
unlawful requisitions, upon which, and 
upon one other article, not upon the 
whole - matter, the Peers voted him 
guilty, docs, at least, approach very 
nearly, if we may not say more, to 
a substantive treason within the statute 
of Edward the Thiid, as a levying of 
war against the King.” This most 

ound and just exposition has provoked 
a very ridiculous reply. “It should 
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seem to be an Irish construction this,” 
says an assailant of hlr.Hallanj," ■whiA 
m^cs the raising money for the Eingfs 
service, with his knowledge, and by 
his approbation, to come under the 
head of levying war on the King, and 
therefore to bo high treason.” Now, 
people who undertake to write on 
points of constitutionol law should 
know, what every attorney’s derk and 
every forward schoolboy on an upper 
form knows, that, by a fundamental 
maxim of our polity, the King can do 
no wrong; that every court is hound 
to suppose his conduct and his senti- 
ments to be, on every occasion, such ns 
they ought to be ; and that no evidence 
can be received for tlie purpose of set- 
ting aside this loyal and salntary pre- 
sumption. The Lords, therefore, were 
bonnd to take it for granted that the 
King considered arms which were un- 
lawfully directed against his people as 
directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr. Hallam on the 
bill of attainder, though, os usnal, 
weighty and acute, do not perfectly 
satisfy us. He defends the principle, 
but objects to the severity of the punish- 
ment. That, on great emergencies, tlie 
State may justifiably pass a retrospec- 
tive act against an ofiender, we have no 
doubt whatever. We are acquainted 
with only one argument on the other 
side, which has in it enough of reason 
to bear an answer. Warning, it is said, 
is the end of punishment Rut a pu- 
nishment inflicted, not by a general 
rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, 
cannot serve the purpose of a warning. 
It is therefore usdess ; and useless pain 
ought not to be inflicted. This sopliism 
has found its way into several books on 
penal legislation. It admits, however, 
of a very simple refutation. In the 
firet place, punishments ex post facto 
are not altogether useless even as warn- 
ings. They arc warnings to a par- 
ticular class which stand in great 
need of warnings, to favourites and 
, ministers. They remind persons of this 
description that there may be a day of 
reckoning for those who min and en- 
slave their country in all' the forms of 
Uw. But this is not alL Warning is, 
in ordinary cases, the principal end of 


punishment ; but it is not the only end. 
To remove the offender, to preserve 
society from those dangers wliidi arc to 
be apprehended from his incorrigible 
depravity, is often one of. the ends. In 
the case of such a knave as Wild, or 
such a raffian as Thurtell, it is a very 
important end. In the case of a power- 
ful and wicked statesman, it is infinitely 
more important ; so important, as alone 
to justify the utmost severity, even 
though It were certain that his fate 
would not deter others from imimfing 
bis example. At present, indeed, we 
should Oiink it extremely pernicious to 
take sudi a course, even with a worse 
minister than Strafford, if a worse could 
exist ; for, at present, Parliament lias 
only to withhold its support from a 
Cabinet to produce an immediate change 
of hands. The case was widely different 
in the reign of Charles the Pmst That 
Prince had governed during deven 
years without any Parliament; and, 
even when Parliament was sitting, had 
supported Buckingham against its most 
.violent remonstrances. 

hlr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill 
of pains and penalties onght to have 
been passed ; but he draws a distinction 
less just, we think, than his distinctions 
usually ore. His opinion, so far as we 
can collect it, is this, that there ore 
almost insurmountable objections to re- 
trospective laws for capital punishment, 
but that, where the punishment stops 
short of death, the objections arc com- 
paratively trifling. Now the practice 
of taking the severity of die penalty 
into consideration, when the question is 
about the mode of procedure and the 
rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently 
common. We often see a man con- 
victed of a simple larceny on evidence 
on which he would not be convicted of 
a burglary. It sometimes happens that , 
a jury, w’hen there is strong suspicion, 
but not absolute demonstration, that an 
not, unquestionably amounting to mur- 
der, was’ committed by the prisoner 
before them, will find him guilty of 
manslaughter. But this is surely very . 
irrational. The rules of evidence no ' 
more depend oh the magnitude of the 
interests at stake than the rule’s of arith- - 
metic. We might as well say that 
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liare a greater chnneo of throwing n 
size when wo arc ploying for a penny 
than when wo are playing for a tlron- 
sand pounds, as that a form of trial 
.which is sufficient for the purposes of 
justice, in a matter affecting liberty and 
property, is insufficient in a matter 
aflccting lifc.> Nay, if a modo of pro- 
Gccding bo too .lax for capital coses, it 
is, d fortiori, too lax for all others ; for 
in capital coses, the principles of human 
nature will always afford considerable 
security. No judge is so cruel ns ho 
who indemnifies himself for scrupulosity 
in coses of blood, by license in affairs of 
smaller importance. The difference in 
talc on the ono side for more than makes 
up for the differenee in weight on the 
other. 

If there bo any universal objection to 
rctrospcctire punishment, tlicro is no 
more to be said. Rut su^ is not the 
opinion of hir. Uollam. He approves 
of the modo of proceeding. Ho thinks 
that a punishmcnt,notprcvioaslyaffixcd 
by law to the offences of Strafford, 
should have been inflicted ; that Straf- 
ford should have been, by act of Par- 
liament, degraded from his rank, and 
condemned to perpetual banishment. 
Our difficulty would have been at the 
first step, and there only. Indeed we 
canscorcclyconccivc thatanycoscwiiich 
docs not call for capital punishment 
can call for punishment by a retrospec- 
tive act. Wo can scarcely conceive a 
man so wicked and so dangerous that 
the w’hole course of law must bo dis- 
tiwbcd in order to reach him, yet not so 
wicked 03 to deserve the severest sen- 
tence, nor so dangerous os to require 
the last and surest custody, that of t}30 
grave. _ If wo had thought that Straf- 
ford might bo safely suflcrcd to live in 
Trance, we should have thought it 
better that ho should continue to live in 
England, than that ho should be exiled 
by a special act. As to degradation, it 
W'os not the Earl, but the general and 
the statesman, whom the people had to 
few. Essex said, on that occasion, 
with more truth than elegance, “ Stone 
dead hath no fellow.” And often dur- 
ing the cml wars the Parliament had 
rewon to rejoice that an irreversible 
law and an impassable barrier protected 


them from the valour and capaeity of 
Wentworth. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde 
nor Ealklnnd voted against the bill of 
attainder. ' Tlicro is, indeed, reason to 
believe that Falkland spoke in favour 
of it. In ono rcsi>cct, ns Mr. Hallnm 
has obscn'cd, the proceeding w’Os ho- 
nourably distinguished from others of 
the same kind. An act was passed to 
reUevo the children of Strafford from 
tlio forfeituro and corruption of blood 
wliich were the legal consequences of 
the sentence. The Crown had never 
shown equal generosity in a cose of 
treason. The liberal conduct of the 
Commons has been fully and most 
appropriately repaid. The House of 
Wentworth has since that time been as 
much distinguished by public spirit ns 
by pow'cr and splendour, and may at 
the present moment boast of members 
widi whom Say and Hampden would 
hat'c been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that tho ad- 
mirers of Strafford should also be, 
tvithout a single exception, the ad- 
mirers of Charles ; for, whatever we 
may think of tho conduct of tho Par- 
liament towards the unhappy favourite, 
there can bo no doubt that the treat- 
ment w’hich ho received from his master 
was disgraceful. Faithless alike to his 
people and to his tools, tho lOng did 
not Ecmplo to play the part of tho 
cowardly approver, who hangs his ac- 
complice. It is good tliat there should 
be such men ns Charles in cvciy league 
of villany. It is for such men that tho 
offer of pardon and reword which ap- 
pears after a murder is intended. They 
ore indemnified, remunerated, and de- 
spised. The very magistrate who avails 
himself of their assistance looks on them 
ns more contemptible than tho criminal 
whom they betray. Was Strafford in- 
nocent ? Was ho a meritorious servant 
of tho Crown ? If so, what shall wo 
think of tho Prince, who having solemnly 
promised him that not a hair of his 
head should be hurt, and possessing an 
unquestioned constitutional right to 
save him, gave him up to tho vengeance 
of his enemies ? There w’cre some points 
which wo know that Charles would not 
concede, and for which ho was willing 
F 
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to rislt the cihanccs'of ciril 'war. Onght 
not a King, ■who ■will mato a stand for 
any thing, to make h stand for the in- 
nocent Wood ? "Whs Strafford guilty 2 
Even on tins .suppositiDn; it is 'difficult 
not tO' feel ffisdain'for partner of 
his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. 
If, indeed, from that time forth, the 
conduct of Charles had been blameless, 
it might hare been said that his <gr« 
were at last opened to the errors of liis 
former conduct, and that, in sacrifleing 
to the wishes of Ins Farliament a minis- 
ter whose crime had been a devotion 
too zealous to the interests of his pre- 
rogative, ho gave a painful and deeply^ 
humiliating proof of the sincerity of Ins 
repentance. We may describe the 
King's behaviour on tliis occasion in 
terms resembling those which Hume 
has employed when speaking of the I 
conduct of Churchill at the Kevolution. 
It required over after .the 'most rigid 
justice and sincerity in the dealings of 
Cltarlcs with liis people to vindicate his 
conduct towards his friend. liis sub- 
sequent dealings with his people,' how- 
ever, dearly showed, that it was not 
from any respect for the Constitution, or 
from any sense of the deep criminal- 
ity of the plans in which Strafford- and 
himself had been engaged, tliat he gdvc 
up his minister to the axe.- It became 
evident that ho had abandoned a ser- 
vant who, deeply guilty as to all others, 
wasgniltlcss tohim alone, solclyin order 
to gain time for maturing other schemes 
of tyranny, and purdiasing the aid 
of other Wentworths. Ho, who would 
not avail himself of the power which 
the laws gave him to save an adherent 
to whom his honour was pledged, soon 
showed, that ho did not scruple to break 
every la\v and forfeit every pledge,' in 
order to work the min of lus op- 
ponents. • ' ' > 

“ Put not your trust in princes ! ” 
was tlie expression of 'the fallen' 'mi- 
nister, when ho heard that Charles had 
consented to’ his death. The whole’ 
histoiy tof the times is a 'sermon on’ 
that bitter 'text. The. defence of the 
Long Parliament is comprised' in 'the' 
dying words pT its victitn. ' 

The early measures of that Parlia- 
ment hlir. Hollam in gener^ approves! 


But ho considers the proceedings which 
took place aftcr'thc recess in th'c summer 
of 1C41 as' mischievous ' and 'violent. 
Ho tliinks’tlint, from that time, the 'de- 
mands of. thoT Houses ■were not wxu> 
ranted by any immindnt dfin’ger to the 
Constitution, tmd-thatiii the .war which 
ensued they ivfere'dcarly tlie aggressors, 
As tliis is one' of 'the most infercsting 
questions in our histoiyi 've wffl ventmo 
to state,' at some length, tho reasons 
which have led us to form an' opinion 
on it contrary to' that pf h. ■writer whose 
judgment we so highly respect; ■ ’ ' 

We will premise that we think’wbree 
of King Charles tho Phrst than even 
hir. Hollam nppears'lo do. ’ Tho fixed 
hatred of liberty whidi was' the prin- 
dple of the King’s public conduct the 
nnscmpnlonsncss with whichhe adopted 
any means which mig^t enable him to 
attain his ends,' the ‘readiness 'with 
which he gave promises, -'die jmpudcnco 
with whidi ho broke thcmi'tne emd 
indifference with which he tlirbw away 
his useless or damaged tbols, ma'dc him, 
at least till liis’diaractor ■was fuDy'cx- 
posed, and his' power 'shaken to its 
foundations, a Inoro dangcrous'enemy 
to tiio Constitution .th'nii a man of far 
greater talents and resolution .might 
have been. Such princes may still be 
seen, . the scandals of the’ southern 
thrones' of Europe,' princes fds'o idike 
to the- a6compliccs'whb' have' sen ed 
^em and' to the opponents who have 
spared them,' princes who, in the hour 
of dan'geri concede every thing, swear 
every' thing, hold out ‘their checks to 
evciy'smitcr, give np to' punishment 
every infetrament of th^ t^'aney,‘.and 
awmt inth meek and snfiling implaca- 
bility the blessed day of'pequry.and 
revenge.*'- ' ' 

We will pass by the inkances, of 
Oppression ‘and falsehood 17111011 .dh- 
graced'the early part' of the vcign of 
Charles.' ~We iml. leave out of the 
question tho whole histoiy Of; his jhird 
Parliament, the price'wludi 'he exacted 
for assenting to the Petition of Bight, 
the perfidy iwith’ ajhich, he nolated'Ks 
engagements, -the death 'of Mot,' the 
barbarous punishments inflicted by the 
Star Chamber,' the ship-money, and all 
the molmurcs how nniverswy con*: 
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denined, which disgraced his ndniinis- don, the entringo of Hampden bccamo 
tration from 1630 to 1640. TTc trill Jicrccr.'tljnt ho drew the .stvord^imd 
admit that it might ho the dutj of the threw away tho scahbftrd. Por, from 
Parliament, nllct punishing the most thatjnomcntjitmnst have been evident 
gtiHty of his creatures, after abolishing to every iinpartial obsen-CT, that, in the 
the inquisitorial tribunals trliich had midst of professions,- o'ntlis, hnd smiles, 
been the ‘instruments of his tyranny, the tyrant was- constafllly/looking for- 
after reversing tho unjust sentences of ward "to’ an -absolute iway and to a 
his victims, to pause in its 'course, bloody revenge. ’ ’ ’ “ 

The concessions which had been made Tho ndvocates of Charles have very 
were great, the evils of cml war dexterously contrived to conceal from 
obvious, the advantages even of victoiy their readers tho real nature of this 
doubtful. The former errors of the transaction.- By making concessions 
King might be imputed to youth, to apparently candid and amplcj they 
the pressure of circumstances, to tltc elude tho great accusation.' They 
influence of evil counsel, to tho nn- allow that tho measure was weak and 
defined state of tho law.’ Wo firmly even frantic, nn absiird caprice of Lord 
believe that if, even at this eleventh Higby, absurdly adopted by the King, 
hour, Charles hnd acted fairly towards And thus they save tlicir client from 
his people, if ho hnd even acted fairly tho full penalty of his transgression, by 
towards his own partis.ans, tho House entering a plea of guilty to tlio minor 
of Commons wonld have given him a oflcncc. . To ns his conduct appears at 
fair chance of rctriering tho public this day as at the time it appeared to 
confidence. Such was tlio opinion of tho Parliament and the city. We think 
Clarendon. Ho distinctly states that itby no means so foolish ns 'it pleases 
the fury of opposition had abated, that his friends to represent it, and far more 
a reaction hnd begun to take place, wicked. , ■ ‘ • * 

that the majority of those who had In tho first place, tho' transaction 
taken part against tho King wore dc- was illegal from beginning to .end. 
sirous of nn honourable and complete Tlio impeachment was illegal.' 'Tlio 
reconciliation, and that tho more I'io- process was illegal. TIio scnuco was 
lent, or, os it soon appeared, the more illegal. If Charles wished to prosecute 
judicious members of the popular party the five members for treason, a bill 
were fast declining in credit TIic against them should have been sent 
Bcmonstranco had been carried with to a grand jury. Tlint a commoner 
great difiiculty. The uncompromising cannot bo tried for high treason by tlid 
antagonists of the court, such ns Crom- Lords at tho suit of the Crown, is part 
well, had begun to talk of selling their of tho very alphabet of oiir law. That 
estates and Icaring England. The no man can bo‘ arrested bytlioKin^ 
event soon showed, lliat they were the in person is equally clear.. Tin's was 
only men who rcnJly understood how an. established majum of our 'juris-' 
much inhumanity and fraud lay hid pmdcnco even in tho time of Edward 
under tho constitutional language and the Fourth. ^ A subject,” said Chief 
gracious demeanour of tho &ng. Justice hinrkham to that Prince, “ may 
The attempt to seize tho five mem- arrest for treason : the King cannot ; 
hers w’as undoubtedly the real cause for, if tho arrest bo illegal, tlio party 
of the war. From that moment, the has no remedy against the King.” 
loyal confidence witli which most of The time at which Charles took this 
tho popular party were beginning to step also doscn’cs consideration. "Wo 
regard the King was turned into hatred have idready said that the ardonr which 
and incurable suspicion. From that the Parliament had displayed at the 
moment, the Parliament was compelled time of its first meeting had consi- 
to surround itself with defensive arms, dcrably abated, that tho leading' oppo- 
From that moment, the city assumed nents pf tho court were ^ desponding, 
the appearance of a gtmison. IVom and that their followers were in general 
ihat moment, in -the phrase of Claren- inclined to milder and more temperatd'^ 

V 2 
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measures (ban those irhich had hitherto 
been pursued. In eveiy country, and 
in none more than in England, there 
is a disposition to take the part of those 
.who are nmnerdfi^y run down, and 
who seem destitute of all means of 
defence. Ereiy man who has observed 
the ebb and flow of public feeling in 
our own time will easily recall exam- 
ples to illustrate this remark. An 
English statesman ought to pay assi- 
duous worship to Nemesis, to be most 
apprehensive of ruin when he is at the 
height of power and popularity, and to 
dread his enemy most when most com- 
pletely prostrated. The fate of the 
Coalition Ministry in 1784 is perhaps 
the strongest instance in our history 
of the operation of tins prindple. A 
few weeks turned the ablest and most 
extended blinistry that ever existed 
into a feeble Opposition, and raised a 
King who was talking of retiring to 
Hanover to a height of power which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed 
since the Bevolution. A crisis of this 
description was evidently approaching 
in 1642. At8nchacrisi8,a]^inceofn 
really honest and generotts nature, who 
had erred, who had seen his error, a’ho 
had regretted the lost affections of his 
people, who rejoiced in the dawning 
nope of regaiiung them, would be pecu- 
liarly careful to take no step whidi 
could give occasion of offence, even to 
the unreasonable. On the other hand, 
a tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, 
who hated the Constitution the more 
because he had been compelled to feign 
respect for it, and to whom his own 
honour and the love of his people were 
as nothing, would select sud a crisis 
for some appalling violation of law, 
for some stroke whid^ might remove 
the chiefs of an Opposition, and inti- 
midate the hard. This Charles at- 
tempted. He missed his blow ; but 
so narrowly, that it would have been 
mere madness in those at whom it was 
aimed to trust him agitin. 

It' deserves to be remarked that the 
King had, a short time before, pro- 
nused the roost respectable Boyalists in 
the House'ofCommons, Falkland, Cole- 
pepper, and Hyde, that he would take 
uo'm^BSure in which that House was 


concerned, without consulting them. 
On this occasion ho did not consult 
them. His conduct astonished them 
more than any other members of the 
Assembly. Clarendon says that they 
were deeply hnrt by tins want of con- 
fidence, and the more hnrt, because, if 
they had been consulted, they would 
have done ^eir utmost to dissuade 
Charles from so improper a proceeding. 
Did it never occur to Clarendon, will 
it not at least occur to men less partial, 
that there was good reason for this? 
When the danger to the throne seemed 
imminent, the J^ng was ready to put 
himself for a time into the hands of 
those who, though they disapproved of 
his past conduct, thought that the re- 
medies had now become worse than 
the distempers. But we believe that in 
lu‘s heart he regarded both the parties in 
the Parliament with feelings of aversion 
which differed only in the degree of 
their intensity, and that the awful wip- 
ing which ho proposed to give, by im- 
molating the principal supporters of 
the Bemonstrance, was partly intended 
for the instruction of those who had 
concurred in censuring the ship-money 
and in abolishing the Star Chamber. 

The Commons informed the King 
that their members should be forth- 
coming to answer any charge legally 
brought against them. The Lords re- 
fused to assume the unconstitutional 
office with which he attempted to invest 
them. And what was then his con- 
duct 7 He went, attended by hundreds 
of armed men, to seize the objects of 
his hatred in the House itself. The 
party opposed to him more than insi- 
nuated that his propose was of the 
most atrocious kind. We will not con- 
demn him merely on their suspicions. 
We will not hold him answerable for 
the sanguinary expressions of the loose 
brawlers who composed his train. We 
will judge of his act by its^ alone. 
And we say, without hesitation, ^at it 
is impossible to acquit him of having 
meditated violence, and violence which 
might probably end in blood. He knew 
that the legality of his proceedings was 
denied. He, must have known that 
some of the accused members were men 
not likely to submit peaceably to an 
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illegal arrest Hiero was ovoiy reason 
to expect that he would iind them in 
their places, that thc 7 would refuse to 
obej his summons, and that the House 
womd support them in their refusoL 
What course would then hare been left 
to him? Unlesswo suppose thnthe went 
on this expedition for the solo purpose 
of making himself ridiculous, wo must 
believe that ho would have had recourse 
to force. There would hare been a 
scufBo; and it might not under such 
circumstances, have been in his power,- 
CTcn if it had been in his inclination, 
to prevent a scnillo from ending in a 
massacre. Portunatclj for liis fame, un> 
fortnnatclj perhaps for what ho prized 
far more, the interests of his hatred 
and his ambition, the affair ended dif- 
ferently. The birds, as ho said, were 
flonm, and lus plan was disconcerted. 
Posterity is not extreme to mark nbor> 
tivo crimes ; and thus the King’s ad- 
vocates have found it easy to represent 
a step, which, but for a trivial accident 
might have filled England Avith mourn- 
ing and dismay, os a mere error of 
judgment wild and foohsh, but per- 
fcctlyinnocent Such was nothowever, 
at the time, the opinion of any party. 
ThomostzcdousEoyalistswcrosomnch 
disgusted and ashamed that they sus- 
pended their opposition to tlio popular 
party, and, silently at least concurred 
in measures of precaution so strong os 
almost to amount to resistance. 

Prom that day, whatever of confi- 
dcnco and loyal attachment had sur- 
nved the misrule of seventeen years 
was, in the great body of the people, 
extinguished, and extinguished for 
ever. As soon os the outrage had 
failed, the hypocriqr recommenced. 
Down to the very eve of this flagitious 
attempt Charles had been talking of 
his respect for the privileges of Par- 
liament and the liberties of his people. 
Ho began again in the same stylo on 
the morrow ; but it was too late. To 
trust him now %vould have been, not 
moderation, but insanity. What com- 
mon security would suffice against a 
Prince who was evidently watdiing his 
season with that cold and padont hatred 
wMch, in the long run, tires out every 
Other passion ? 


It is ccrtiiinly from no admiration of 
Charles that hb. Hallam disapproves of 
the conduct of the Houses in resorting 
to arms. But ho thinks that any at- 
tempt on the part of that Prince to 
establish a despotism would have been 
as strongly opposed by his adherents os 
by his enemies, and that therefore the 
Constitution might bo considered as out 
of danger, or, at least, that it had more 
to apprehend from the war than from 
the King. On this subject hlr. Hallam 
dilates at Icngtii, and with conspicuous 
ability. Wo will offer a few considera- 
tions which lead us to incline to a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

The Constitution of England was 
only one of a large family. In oil the 
monarchies of Western Europe, during 
the middle ages, there existed restraints 
on the royd authority, fundamental 
laws, and representative assemblies. Li 
the fiiiccnth ccntuiy, the government 
of CastUo seems to have been as free ns 
dint of our own conntiy. That of Ar- 
rngon was beyond all (^ncstion more so. 
Li Prance, the sovereign was more ab- 
solute. Yet, even in Prance, thoStates- 
Gcncral alone could constitutionally 
impose taxes; and, at the very time 
when the anthori^ of those assemblies 
was beginning to languish, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris received sndi an acces- 
sion of strength as enabled it, in some 
measure, to perform the functions of a 
legislative assembly. Sweden and Den- 
mark had constitutions of a similar 
description. 

Lot ns overleap two or three hundred 
years, and contcmplote Emepo at the 
commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Every free constitution, save 
one, had gone down.' That of England 
had weathered the danger, and was 
riding in full security. In Denmark 
and Sweden, the kings had availed 
themselves of the disputes which raged 
between the nobles and the -commons, 
to unite all the powers of government 
in their own hands. In Pranoo the 
institution of the States was- only 
mentioned by lawyers' os a port of the 
ancient tiicory of their government. It 
slept a deep sleep, destined to bo broken 
by a tremendous waking. No person 
remembered the sittings of the throe 
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oilers, or exjicctcd over to sco them was 'too short, the discipline of n 
renewed. Loms the Tourteenth had national' militia too lax, to efface from 
imposed on his parliament a patient their minds the feelings of civil life, 
-silence of sixty years. His grandson, As they carried to the camp the sen- 
iifter the War ofthe Spanish Succession, timents and interests of the farm and 
‘assimilated' the constitution of Arragon the shop, so they carried hack to the 
to that of Castile, and extinguished the farm and the shop the military accomr 
last feeble remains of liberty in' the plishments which they had acquired in 
Peninsnla. ’3h England, on the other the camp. At home the soldier learned 
hand, the' Parliament was infinitely howto value' his rights, abroad how 
more' powerfiil than it had ever been, to defend them. 

Not only was its' Icg^larivo authoritj' Such a militaiy force as this was a 
fully established; but its right to inter- far stronger restraint on the 'regal 
fete, by advice almost cqmvalcnt to power than any legislative assembly, 
command, in every department of the The army, now the most formidable 
executive government, was recognised, instrument of the executive power, was 
The app'ointment of ministers, the re- then the most formidable check on 
'lotions with foreign powers, the con- that power. Resistance to an established 
duct of a war or a negotiation, de- government, in modern times so difficult 
pended less on the pleasure of the and perilous an enterprise, was in the 
‘IMncc than on that of the two Houses, fourteenth' and fifteenth ccntnrics the 
• IVhat then rnadc us to differ ? "Why simplest and easiest matter in the world, 
-was' it that, in that, epidemic malady Indeed, it was far too simple and easy, 
of constitutions, ouix escaped the do- An insurrection was got up then almost 
'stroyiirg influence; or rather that, at ns cosily os a petition is got up now. 
the very crisis of the disease, a favour- In a popular cause,' or even in an un- 
'ablo 'tnm took' place in England, and popular cause favonred by a few groat 
in England alone ? It was not surely nobles, n force of ten thousand armed 
without a cauW that so manjr kindred mcnwasraiscdinaw'eclc. 'If the king 
systems of government, h.'iving ildu- were, like our Edward the Second and 
risked togewer so long, languished Ricliard the Second, generally odious, 
and expired at almost the same time, ho could not procure a single boiv or 
It is the fashion to say, that the pro- halbert. He fell at once and without an 
'^cEs of civiUsation is favourable to effort. In snch times a sovereign like 
'fiberty. ‘ The maxim, though in some Louis the Eiilecnth or the Emperor 
sense true, must be limited by many Paul would have been pulled down 
'qualifications and exceptions. "Wlier- before his misgovcmmcnt lmd lasted for,, 
.ever a poor and rude nation, in wliich a'month. 'W'o find that all tiie fiuncond 
, the form of,gdyemmcnt is a limited influence ofour Edward the Third conld 
monarchy, receives a great accession of not save his’hfiadamo de Pompadour 
wealth and knowledge, it is in im- from the effects of the public hatred, 
minent danger of falling under arbitrary Hinno and many other writers have 

power." ‘ . hastily condnded, that, in the fifteenth 

^ snA a state of societyns that centnry, the English Parliament was al- 
,which existed 'oU over Europe during together servile, because it rccogtuscd, 

'. the middle ages, 'very slight (ffiecks Euf- without opposition, every successful 
‘ficedtokc'op thesovereign inordcr. Bis usurper. That it was not serr-ile its con- 
means of.corroption and intimidation duct on many, occasions of inferior 
were scanty. He had little money, importance is siifficient to pr ove. But 
^little patronage, no military establish- surely it was not strange that the 
ment. ,His armies resembled juries, majority "of 'the . nobles, and of the 
;They.were drawn out of the mass of the deputies chosen by the common's, 
'people: they soon irotumed to it' again: shqidd approve of revolutions which 
and the.'diaracter 'which w-as habi- tiro 'nobles and cotrimons.had cffect- 
^tual prevafled^oyer that, which was ed. The Parliament did not blindly 
occBslonaL A campaign of forty days follow the event of war,' hut 'par- 
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ticiphtcd in tlibsd changes 'of public 
scntimoiit' oh.wluch'tho 'orchf of Vdr 
depended. , ’,Th'e legal check ■^vas'sccoh- 
dary-'and auxili^y to that which' the 
nation held in its own hands." There 
have always bcoh monarchies in Asia,' 
in whidi. the royal duthority'has' been 
tempered-by fundamental laws', jthonglt 
no legislative body'cxists to watch over 
them.. The guardhfco is the opinion 
of a community of wliicli cycty indivi- 
' dual is a soldier. Thus, the king' of 
Cabul, os hir. Elphinstonc informs' us, 
cannot augment the land, revenue, 'or 
interfere with tlie jurisdiction ' of the 
ordindiy tribunals. ^ 

In the' European .kingdoms of this 
description - thorc/w;cro '-rdpresentative 
assemblies.. But it was' not necessaty, 
that th&se assemblies should meet very 
' frequently, tliat' tlicy should 'interfere 
with all the operations bf the 'c.vdcutivo 
government, that they .phould - watch 
with jealousy, and resent ^pth .prompt 
indignation, every' violation of die laws 
which the sovoroigh.' might, commit' 
They were so itrong that they 'might 
safely bo careless. He ^vos so -feeble 
that ho might safely bc'.suiTcrcd to 
encroach. If he ventured too far, 
chastisement and ruin were at hand. 
In fact, the people generally 'suffered 
more from his weakneiss than from Ids 
authority. > ' The tyranny qf wealthy 
and powerful' subjects wds the charac- 
teristic 'evil ,of the times'. 'Tho.'foy^ 
prerogatives' w,crb not 'even sufScicht 
for the defenpe ' of property and' the 
maintenance of pbh'cc., ' ’ * 

- ' The progress 'of civilisation intro- 
duced a great" cHan'ge. ' 'VVar' became' 
a' science, and,' as 'a ncccssa^ conse'- 
queneci a trade; The ^cat body of tHo' 
people grew' ove^ day more' reluctant 
to undergo the inconveniences ofinUi-, 
'tary scryicc, .and better able * to, pay 
others for . undergoing them. ’’Anewt 
class of men; therefore,' dependent 'oh 
the Crown alone, natuihl.o'ndimes''of 
those popular rights which are t'o.fliom 
'as tho’ilcw to the flee'eo of Gideon,' 
slaves among freemen, ii'ccihcn amo'hg 
slaves, grew into importance! ' ' That 
physical force which in the dark' ages 
had belonged 'to "the nobles and the 
commons, and had, far more than any, 


charter 'or any assembly, been the safe- 
guard' of their, privileges, was trans- 
ferred, entire to’ tlie King. Monarchy 
gained in tivo tyays. The sovereign 
was- strengthened, the subjects weak- 
enpd. The great mass of the popula- 
tion, destitute of all military discipline 
and organization, ceased to exercise 
any influence -by force on political 
transactions. There have, indeed, 
during the lost hundred and fifty years, 
been many popular' insurrections in 
Europe: but all bavo failed except 
those in which the regular army has 
been induced to join the disaffected. 

Those legal checks which, while tho 
sovereign remained dependent on liis 
subjects, had been adequate to the pur- 
pose for which they were designed 
were now found wanting. Tho dikes 
which bad been sufficient wliilo the 
waters were low were not high 'enough 
to keep, out the spring-tide. Tho 
deluge passed over them; and,' accord- 
ing to the exquisite illustration of 
Butler, the formal boundaries which 
had excluded it, now held it in. Tho 
old constitutions fared liko the old 
shields and coats, of mail. They were 
the dcfchccs 'of a rude age; and they 
did' well enough against, tho weapons 
of a riidc age.’ But new and more for- 
'midoblb means' of destruction were in- 
vented! ..The anmcht' panoply bc'cam'o 
useless; and it was tmown aside to 
rust in lunibcr-rooms, or exhibited only 
as pari of an idle pageant. ' . 

' ‘ Thus absolute monarchy was estab- 
lished ph’ the, continent. England es- 
caped; but she escaped 'vciy narrowly, 
l^ppily our insular situation, dud tho 
pacific policy of Jmnes, rendered stand- 
ing armies unnecessary' hem, till they 
had'bccn for some .time kept up in tho 
neighbouring kingdoms'. ' Our public 
men had therefoiro au opportunity of 
'watcHing the oficcts produced by this 
inombnto'us change ' on governments 
which'boro a' .close analogy to that es- 
taUishod '.in'. England. ' 'Every where 
they .saw the power of tho monarch 
increasing, thqrcristnncc of assemblies 
which' Vcio no longer,, supported by 
d 'national force 'gradually becoming 
'more and mbro feeble, and at length 
altogether ceasing. The' friends and 
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the enemies of liberty perceived with 
equal clearness tlie canSes of tUs 
general decay. It is the favourite 
tlicmc of Strafford. He advises the 
King to procure from the Judges a 
recognition of his right to raise an 
army at his pleasure. “Tlus place 
well fortified," says he, “for ever vin- 
dicates the monarchy at home from 
under the conditions and restraints of 
subjects.” TVe firmly believe that ho 
was in the right. Nayj we believe 
that, even if no deliberate scheme of 
arbitraiy government had been formed 
by the sovereign and his ministers, 
there was great reason to apprehend 
a natural extinction of the Constitu- 
tion. If, for example, Charles had 
played the part of Gnstavns Adolphus, 
if he had carried on a popular war for i 
the defence of the Protestant cause in 
Germany, if he had gratified the na- j 
tionol pride by a scries of victories, if 
ho had formed an army of forty or 
fifty thousand devoted soldiers, we do 
not see what chance the nation would 
have had of escaping from despotism. 
The Judges wotdd have given as strong 
a dedsion in favour of camp-money 
as they gave in fiiroar of ship-money, ^ 
If they had been scrupulous, it would 
have made little difference. An indi- 
vidual who resisted would have been , 
treated as Charles treated Klio^ and 
as Strafibrd wished to treat Hampden. 
The Parliament might have been sum- 
moned once in twenty years, to con- 
gratulate a King on his accession, or 
to give solemnity to some great mea- 
sure of state. Sn^ had been the fate 
of Ic^slativ-e assemblies as powerfid, 
as mudt respected, as high-spirited, os 
the English Lqr^ and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the 
ruins of so many free constitutions 
overthrown or sapped by the new miU- 
toiy system, wore required to intrust 
the command of on army and the con- 
duct of the Irish war to a Kng who 
had^ proposed to himself tiie destruction 
of liberty ns the great endof hdspoliGy. 
Wo are decidedly of opinion that it 
would have been fatal to comply. 
Many of those who took the side of 
the King on this' question would have 
cursed their own loyalty, if they had 


seen him return from war at the head 
of twenty thousand troops, accustomed 
to carnage and free quarters in Ireland. 

We think, with Mr. Hollam, that 
many of the Hoyalist nobility and 
gentry were true friends to the Con- 
stitution, and that, but for the solemn 
protestations by which the King bound 
himself to govern according to the law 
for the ftature, they never would have 
joined his standard. But surely they 
nnderrated the public danger. Palk- 
land is commonly selected ^os the, 
most respectable specimen of this doss. 
He was indeed a man of great talents 
and of great virtues, but, wo apprehend, 
infinitely too fastidions for public life. 
He did not perceive that, in such times 
os those, on whi^ his lot had fallen, 
the duty of a statesman is to choose 
the better cause and to stand by it, in 
spite of tiiose excesses by whidi evciy 
cause, however good in itself, will be 
disgraced. The present evil always 
seemed to him the w-orst. He was al- 
ways going badtword and forward | 
bnt it should be remembered to his 
honour that it was always from the 
stronger to the weaker side that ho de- 
serted While Charles was oppressing 
the people, FaUtland was a resolute 
champion of liberty. Ho attacked 
Strofiord. He even concurred in strong 
measures againstEpiscopacy. Bnt the 
violence of his party annoyed Mm, and 
drove Mm to the other party, to be 
equally annoyed there. Dreading the 
success of the cause wMch ho had es- 
poused, disgusted by the courtiers of 
Oxford, as he had been disgusted by 
flie patriots of Westminster, yet bound 
by honour not to abandon tiie cause for 
wMch he was in arms, he pined away, 
neglected Ms person, went about moan- 
ing for peace, and at last rushed des- 
perately on death, os the best refuge in 
sudi miserable times. If he had Uved 
through the, scenes that followed, we 
have little doubt that he would have 
condemned himself to shore the exile 
and beggary of the royal fanuly j that 
he would then have retiwned to oppose 
all their measures ; that he would have 
been sent to the Tower by the Com- 
mons as a stiller of the ]Po|»8h Plot, 
and by the !^g as on accomplice in 
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the Bje-Honse Plot ; and that, if he 
had escaped being hanged, first bj 
Scrogg8,and then bjr Jeficries,he wonld, 
after manfuUj opposing James the 
Second throngh years of tyranny, hare 
been seized with a fit of compassion at 
the reiy moment of the Berolntion, 
hare voted for a regency, and died a 
nonjntor. 

Wo do not dispute that the royal 
par^ contained many excellent men 
and excellent cidzens. But this we 
say, that they did not discern those 
times. The peculiar gloiy of the 
Houses of Parliament is that, in the 
great plague' and mortality of constitu- 
tions, they took their stand betu'een 
the living and the dead. At the very 
crisis of our destiny, at the veiy mo- 
ment when the fate which had passed 
on cvexy other nation was about to 
pass on England, they arrested the 
danger. 

l%ose who conceive that the parlia- 
mentary leaders were desirous merely 
to maintain the old constitution, and 
those who represent them as conspiring 
to subvert it, are equally in error. The 
old constitution, os we hare attempted 
to show, could not bo maintained. The 
progress of time, the increase of wealth, 
the dififusion of knowledge, the great 
. change in the European system of war, 
rendered it impossible that any of the 
monarchies of the middle ages should 
continue to exist on the old footing. 
The prerogative of the crown was con- 
stantly advancing. If the privileges 
of the people were to remain absolu^y 
stationary, they would rclotively retro- 
grade. The monarchical and demo- 
craticol parts of the government were 
placed in a situation not unlike that of 
the two brothers in the Paity Queen, 
one of whom saw the soil of his inhe- 
ritance^ daily washed away by the tide 
and joined to that of his rival. The 
portions had at first been fairly meted 
out. By a natural and constant trans- 
fer, the one had been extended ; the 
other had dwindled to nothing. A now 
parrition, or a compensation, was ne- 
cessary to restore the original equality. 

It was now, therefore, absolutely ne- 
cessary to violate the formal port of 
the conititntion, ip order lo preserve 


its spirit. This might have been done, 
as it was done at the Bevolution, by 
expelling the reigning family, and 
calling to the throne princes who, rely- 
ing solely on an elective title, would 
find it necessary to respect theprivileges 
and follow the advice of the assemblies 
to whi(di they owed everything, to pass 
every bill which the Le^slatnre strong- 
ly pressed upon them, and to fill the 
ofiices of state with men in whom the 
Legislature confided. But, as the two 
Houses did not choose to diunge the 
dynasty, it was necessary that fhey 
should do directly what at the Bevolu- 
tionwas done indirectly. Nothing is 
more usual than to hear it said that, if 
the Houses had contented themselves 
with making such a reform in the go- 
vermnent under Charles as was after- 
wards made under William, fhey would 
have had the highest claim to national 
gratitude ; and that in thmr violence 
they overshot the mark. But how was 
it possible to moke such a settlement 
under Charles ? Charles was not, like 
William and the princes of the Hano- 
verian line, bound by commnni^ of in- 
terests and dangers to the Fiuriiament. 
It was therefore necessary that he should 
bo bound by treaty and statute. 

Mr. HaUam reprobates, in language 
which hasalittlo surprised us, the nine- 
teen propositions into which the Par- 
liament digested its scheme. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt that, if James the Second 
had remained in the island, and had 
been sufiered, as ho probably would in 
that case have been sufiered, to keep 
his crown, conditions to the full as 
hard would have been imposed on him? 
On the other band, we fidly admit that, 
if the Long Parliament had pronounced 
the departure of Charles from London 
an abdication, and had called Essex 
or Northumberland to the throne, the 
new prince might have safely been suf- 
fered to reign without such restrictions. 
His situation would have been a suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

In the nineteen propositions we see 
very little to blame except the articles 
against the Catholics. These, however, 
were in the spirit of that age; and to 
some sturdy churchmen in our own, 
they may seem to palliate even the good 
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which the LongrParliament’ effected, compdlod-'to court the^ parUomhnts. 
iho regulation '^vith. respect to now But from' Charles notlimg' was to 'he 
creations of Peers is the' only other ar-j .expected which' ■wns .not set, down, in 
tide about which we entettam'.any the bond;. : ‘ ~ 

doubt. One ' of thfe propositions is that ..j It.'was.not stipulated that the' King 
thojudges'shall hold tlioir offices during should pve up his negative on acts of 
good behaviour. .To'this'surdy no ox- .Parliament. But .the Commons had 
cepfion ivill bo taken.. . ..The’ ri^ht’of di- ccrtainljr shown^ a strong disposition to 
meting .the Education and’ marriage of exact this security also. “ Such a doc* 
'the princes was most properly daimed trine,” saysiMr. Hallam, "was in this 
bytheParliament, on the same ground country ns repugnant to ' the whole 
on which, .after the Eevolution, it was history of bur Jaws, as it was incom- 
enacted, that no king, on 'pain of for- pjafible ■with the subsistence of the mo- 
feiting his- tiurono,' should, espouse a narchy in ' any thing more than a 
Papist Unless we condemn'tho state's- nominal preeminence.” /Uowthisnr- 
men of the Eevolution, '.who conceived tide has >bcch as complctdy parried 
that England could not safely be go- into effect by &e Eevolution- as if it 
Tcmed by. a sovereign married' to a had been formally inserted in the Bill 
Catholic qneen, we 'can scaredy con- of Eights and the Act of Settlement, 
-demn the Long Parliament because. We are surprised, we confess, .that Mr. 
.having d‘ sove'reign .so .situated, they Hallam should attach so much im- 
Hhought'it nccissary 'to place him under portance.to a prerogative, which has 
strict -restraints,.' The influence of not been exercised for a hundred and 
Henricita Afaria-'hnd already been thirty years,. whidi probably rvill never 
deeplyfdt in political affairs.' Lithe be exercised 'again, and ‘wluch 'can 
regulation -of her family,! in -the 'cdu- scaredy, in anjr-conceivablo.’casej.ba 
•catib'n'ahd marriage of her children, it exercised tbr a saintary purpose, < • ) ' 
WM still more likely to be fdtJ There - But the great security, the security 
might bo' 'another Catholic- queen ; wiriiont 'which every, other would'bave 
possibly^ ' a Catholic king. Littlff as b'e’eninshfficicnt, was -Bie power of the 
we are disposed to. join in' tlio 'vffigdr sword. This both parties thoroughly 
domoof on this subject,' wc’ think mat understood. The rParlioment insisted 
su^ an event ought to be, if possible^ on having the command' of the militia 
averted ; 'andthis-could only be done, dad the directioh of(jtbe Irish war. 
if Charles was to be left on-wie throne,' " By God, not for an hour 1 ” cxdtumed 
by plddiig his 'ddmesdc arrahgements the Ein'g. “Keep the militia,” said 
.'under the control 'of Parliament. >' :.'i the Queen, after the defeat, of. the royal 
A veto.'o'n the appointment of <min- party Keep. itho. militia ; that'wiU 
isters was demanded. But this weto bring back every thing.” •• !ljiat, 'by the 
-P^liamcnthas'virtnally possessed ever old co.hstitntion,'no military, authority 
since. the'EevoIntion. -It'is'no'donb^ was'Iodged in' the Parliament, ISr. 
ve'iy far better that tMs po'wer of 'the Eoilom has dearly shown. That it is 
Legislature' should bo'cxerdsed as'it is a species' of authority which ought not 
now-^erdted,' when -any great 'occa-- to be'permdnenriy lodged in large and 
. sion’ calls forjintcrference,’ ffian that' at divided assemblies, must, we tliink, in 
evoiy (ffiknge 'the' Commons ‘ should fairness be conceded. Oppositioa,pab* 
have to signify their approbation or dis- lidty, long discussion, frequent com* 
approbation'inf()rm.''But, unless anew promise; tiiese-hre the 'characteristics 
family had'bcen placed' on the .throne’, of the proceedings 'of such assemblies, 
.wc do not see how this'power ‘could Unity, secre(y,dcciridn, are the qualities 
have been exerdsed as it is now exor* which -ndlitaiy arrangements require, 
cised.. 'We again repeat,' th’at .no re- There were, therefore, serious objections 
straints which could he imposed on the to! the proposition of. the Houses on 
princes 'who feigned 'after 'the Bevo^ this'suhjeot, .But, on the .other hand, 
• Itttion could ha've added to the security to'trust'sudi a'Kffig, at such a crisis, 
which their title' ’kfforded. "Ihey .were with the veiy'‘wcai)on''which,"in hands 
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Of conrso wo do not mean to defend 
nil tlie measures of tlio Ilduses. Tor 
from it. Tlicro never was a perfect 
man. It would, llicrcfore,bo the height 
of absurdity to expect ft perfect party 
orft perfect assembly. Tor large bodies 


1(^ dangerous, had destroyed so many 
free constitutions, would have been the 
extreme of raslmcss. Tho jcjiloii^' 
with which the oligarchy of Venice and 
the States of Holland rcgnnlcd their 
gcnemls and armies induced them per- 


pcluailytointcrfcrcin matters of which! arc far more bkcly to err than inm- 
they were incompetent to judge. Tltis j viduals. ■ The passiotm aro^tnflamcd hy 
policy secured them against militaiy 
usurpation, but placed them under great 
disadvantages in war. The uncon- 
trolled power which tlm Kjng of Vrance 
exercised over his troops enabled him 
to conquer his enemies, but enabled 
him also to oppress his people. ‘SVas 
there anyintermediate conrso 7 None, 

'wo confess, altogether free from ob- 
jcction.'.Bnt on the whole, wo con 
eel VO that tlic bestmeasure would have 
'been that which tho Parliament over 
and over proposed, namely, that for a 
limited time the poucr of tho sword 
should bo left to the two Houses, and 
(hat it should revert to tho Cromt when 
(ho constitution should be firmly cstab- 


sympathy, (he fear of punishment and 
the sense of shame are diminished by 
partition. Every day wo see men do 
for their faction what they would die 
rather than do for themselves.. 

Scarcely any private .quarrel ever 
happens, in which the right and 'ivrong 
are so exquisitely dirided that nil tho 
right lies on one side, and all tho WTong 
on the other. Hut hero was a sdiism 
which separated ft great nation Into 
two parties. Of these parties, each 
was composed of many smaller p.artics. 
Each contained many members, who 
differed far less from their modernto 
opponents than from their violent allies. 
Each reckoned among its supporters 


lished, and .when tho new securities of {many who were determined in their 

freedom should be so far strengthened ’ " ' 

by prescription that it would bo difli- 
cult to employ even a standing army 
for the purpose of subverting tlicm. 

hb. Uollam thinks that tho, dispute 
might easily have been compromised, 
by enacting that tho King should have 
no power to keep a standing army on 
foot without the consent of Parliament. 

He reasons os if tho question hod been 
merely theoretical, and os if at that 
time no army had been wanted. “ The 
kingdom,” ho says, "might have well 
dispensed, in (hat age, with any mili- 
tary organization." Now,, wo think 
that lilr. Hollam overlooks tho most 
important circumstance in tho whole 
case. Ireland was actually in rebellion ; 
and a great expedition woidd obviously 
bo necessary to reduce that kingdom to 
obedience. - Tho Houses lud tucreforo 
to consider, not an abstract question of 
law, but an u^nt practical question, di- 
rectly involving tho safety of the stale. 


choice by some accident of birth, of 
connection, or of local situation. Each 
of them attracted to itself in multitudes 
those fierce and turbid spirits, to whom 
tho clouds and whirlwinds. of the poli- 
tical Imrricano ore tho ntmosphcrc of 
life. A party, like a camp, 1ms Its 
sutlers and cnmjj-foUowcrs, ns well ns 
its soldiers. In its progress it collects 
round it a vast retinue, composed of 
people who thrive by its custom or arc 
amused by its display, who may, ho 
sometimes reckoned, in an ostentations 
enumeration, ns fonning a p.art of it, 
but wlio give no aid to its operations, 
and take but a languid interest in its . 
success, who relax its discipline and 
dishonour its flag by their irregularities, 
and who, after n disaster, dro perfectly 
ready to cut tho throats and riflo'tho 
boRRago of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division ; 
and thus it was in our civil war. On 
both ‘ sides there was, • undoubtedly, 


. incy had to consider tho expediency of enough of crime and enough of error 
mmeoiately giving a great army to a to disgust any man who did not reflect 
who was at least ns desirous to that the whole histoiw of tho species is 
.imt down the Parhnmcnt of England ns made up of little except crimes and 
to conquer the msmgonts of Ireland, cwors.’ ’ bUson^ropy is not the tempw 
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wMcli qaolifies a man to act in great 
affairs^ or to judge of them. 

** Of the Parliament,” says Sfr. Hal- 
1am, “ it may be said, I think, ■with not 
greater severity than truth, that scarce 
two or three public acts of jnstice, hn* 
manity, or generosity, and very few of 
politi^ wisdom or courage, are re- 
corded of them, from their quarrel ■with 
the King, to their expulsion by Crom- 
wclL” ose who may agree with ns in 
the opinion which we have expressed as 
to the original demands of the Parlia- 
ment will scarcely concur in this strong 
censure. The propositions tvhich the 
Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, 
and at Newcastle, were in strict acco^- 
ance with these demands. In the 
darkest period of the war, they showed 
no disposition to concede any vital 
principle. Li the fulness of their suc- 
cess, they showed no disposition to en- 
croach beyond riicse limits. In this 
respect wo cannot but think that they 
showed justice and gcncrosi^, as well 
as political wisdom and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far 
from fanltlcss. We fully agree Avith 
Mr. Hollam in reprobating their treat- 
ment of Land. Por the individual, in- 
deed, we entertain fl more unmitigated 
contempt than for any other character 
in our history. The foudness witii 
which a portion of the church regards 
his memory, can be compared only to 
that perversi^of affection which some- 
times leads a mother to select the mon- 
ster or the idiot of the family as the 
object of her cspedal favour. Mr. Hol- 
Inm has inddentally observed, that, in 
the correspondence of Laud -with Straf- 
ford, there are no indications of a sense 
of duty towards God or man. The 
admirers of the Archbishop have, in 
consequence, inflicted upon the pubUc 
a crowd of extracts designed to prove 
the contrary. Now, in all tiioso pas- 
sages, ■we see nothing which a prdate 
as rricked as Pope Alexander or Car- 
dinal Dubois might not have ■written. 
Those passages indicate no sense of 
duty to God or man, but simply a strong 
interest in the prosperity and dignity of 
the order to which the ■writer belonged; 
an interest wbidi, when kept within 
certain limits, does not deserve censure, 


but wMch can never bo considered as a 
■virtue. • Laud is anxious to accommo- 
date satisfactorily the disputes in the 
University of Dublin. He regrets to 
hear that a diurch is used os a stable, 
and that the benefices of Ireland are 
very poor. He is desirous that, how- 
ever small a congregation may be, 
service should be regmarly performed. 
He expresses a ■wish that the judges of 
the court before whidi questions of 
tithe are generally brought should be 
selected with a view to the interest of 
theclcrgy- AU this may be very proper; 
and it may be very proper that an 
alderman should stand np for the tolls 
of his borough, and an Host India di- 
rector for the charter of his Company. 
Bnt it is ridiculons to say that these 
things indicate piety and benevolence. 
No primate, though he were the most 
abandoned of mankind, could ■wish to 
see the body, wi& the inflnence of 
which his own influence was identical, 
degraded in the public estimation by 
internal dissensions, by the ruinous 
state of its edifices, and by the slovenly 
performance of its rites. We willingly 
acknowledge that the particular letters 
in question have very little harm in 
them ; a compliment which cannot often 
be paid either to the ■writings or to the 
actions of Land. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, 
he ■n’os not a traitor ■within the statute. 
Nor was ho by any means so formi- 
dable os to be a proper -subject for a 
retrospective ordinance of the legis- 
lature. His mind had not expansion 
enough to comprehend a great scheme, 
good or bad. His oppressive acts were 
not, like those of the Earl of Strafibrd, 
parts of on extensive qrstem. They 
were the luxuries in which a mean 
and irritable disposition indulges it- 
self from day to day, the excesses 
natural to a little mind in a great 
place. The severest punishment which 
the two Houses could have inflicted on 
him would have been to set him at 
liberty and send hiin to Oxford. There 
he might have staid, tortured by his 
own ^abolical temper, hungering for 
Puritans to pillory and mangle, pla- 
guing the Cavaliers, for want of some- 
body else to plagne,with Ms peevidmess 
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deliberation and dday. But when an 
extreme case colls for that * remedy 
■which is in its own nature most violent, 
and 'which, in such cases, is a remedy 
of his heart in the imbecility of his only because it is -nolcnt, it is idle 
intdlcct, minuUng down his dreams, to think of miUgating and diluUng. 
counting the drops of blood which fdl Xionguid war can do ^ nothing which 
from his nose, watdiing the direction negotiation or submission wiU not ao 
of the salt, and listening for the note better : and to act on any other pnn- 
of the Bcrcoch-owls. Contemptuous dple is, not to save blood and money, 
mercy was the only vengeance which but to squander Uicnu 
it became the Parliament to take on This the parliamcntaiy leaders found, 
such a ridiculous old bigot Tlic third year of hostilities was draw- 

The Houses, it must be acknow- ing to a close ; and they had not con- 
Icdgcd, committed great cirors in the quered the King. Tliey had not ob- 
conduct of the war, or rather one great tained even tlioso advantages which 
error, which brought their aifairs into they had expected from a policy obvi- 
a condition requiring the most pcii~ ously erroneous in a militaiy point of 
Ions eiqiedients. The parliamcntaiy ■view. They had wished to husband 
lenders of what may bo called the first their resources- Tlic^ now found that 
generation, Essex, Manchester, Nor- in enterprises like theirs, parsimony is 
uiumbcrland, Hollis, even I^m, all the tlie worst profusion.^ They had hoped 
most eminent men, in short, Hampden to effect a reconciliation. Tho event 
excepted, were inclined to half men- taught them that tho best way to con- 
sores. ^loy dreaded a decisive ■victoiy eillatcistobringtbcworkofdcstruciion 
almost os much as a decisive over- to a speedy termination. By their mo- 
throw. They wished to bring tho doradon many lives and much property 
King into a situation which might had been wasted. The angiy passions 
render it neccssaiy for him to grant wliich, if the contest had been short, 
their just and wiso demands, but not would have died away almost ns soon 
to subvert tho constitution or to change ns they appeared, had fixed themselves 
the dynasty. They were afraid of in tlio form of deep and lasting hatred, 
serving tho purposes of those -fierce A military caste had grown up. Those 
and determined enemies of monarchy, who had been induced to take up arms 
who now began to show themselves in by tho patriotic feelings of citizens had 
tho lower ranks of tho party. Tho begun to entertain tho professional 
war -was, therefore, conducted in a feelings of soHiers, Above all, the 
languid and inefficient manner. A leaders of tho party had forfeited 
resolute leader might have brought it its confidence. If they had, by their 
to a dose in^a month. At the end of valour and abilities, gained a complete 
three rampaigns, however, tho event ■victory, their influence might have 
WM still dubious ; and that it had not been sufficient to prevent their asso- 
been decidedly unfavourablo to the elates from abusing it. It 'U'as now 
cause of liberty was principally owing necessary to diooso more resolute and 
to the skill and energy which the more ■uncompromising commanders. 'Un- 
violent Boun^cads had displayed in happUy tho illustrious man who alone 
subordinate situations. Tho conduct united in himself all tho tidents and 
of Eairfax and Cromwell at Marston ■virtues whidi the crisis required, who 
had exhibited a remarkable contrast to alone 'could have saved his country 
*** Edgeliill, and to that from tho present dangers without 
™ w plnngiug her into others, who alone 

df there be any tmth established by could have united oU the friends of 
me imi-rarsal expeneneo of nations, it liberty in obedience to his commaiid-' 
u this, that to cany tho spirit of peace ing genius and his venerable name,’ 
TOO -war 18 a weak wd cruel policy, was no more. Something, might 'stall 
*Ji6 time for negotiation is the time for be done. The Houses xnight still avert 


and absurdity, performing grimaces 
and antics in the cathedral, continuing 
.that incomparable diary, which _wo 
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tbat worst of all ovilSt the triumphant 
return of.. an* imperious and unprin- 
cipled master. -They might still pre- 
‘sciyo .London from nil the horrors of 
.rapine, massacre, and lust. . But their 
hopes of a victory, as spotless as their 
cause, of a reconciliation which might 
knit together the hearts of all honest 
Englishmen for the defence of the 
public good, of durable tranquillity, of 
temperate freedom, were buried in the 
grave of Hampden. 

The self-denying ordinance was 
passed, and the army was remodelled. 
Tlicso meosnres were undoubtedly full 
of danger. . But all that was left to the 
Farlinmcnt was to take the less of two 
dangers. And wo think that, even if 
they could have accurately foreseen all 
tliat fbllowcd, tlicir' decision ongbt to 
have been tlio same. Under any circum- 
stances, wo should have preferred 
Cromwell to Charles. But there could 
bo no comparison between Cromwell 
and Charles victorious,' Charles re- 
stored, Charles enabled to feed fat all 
the hunm grudges of his smiling ran- 
cour and Ms cringing pride. The next 
visit of hishlajcstyto hisfidtliful Com- 
mons would have been more serious 
than that with wliidi ho lost honoured 
them; more serious than that which 
their own • General paid them some 
years niter.. The King would scarce 
have been' content ivith praying that 
the Lord would deliver him from Vane, 
or with pulling ‘Marton by the cloak. 
If, by fatal mismanagement, nothing 
was left' to England but a choice of 
tyrants, the last tyrant whom she 
should have chosen was Charles. 

- From the apprehension of this worst 
evil the Houses were soon delivered by 
their new leaders. Tlio armies of 
Charles were oveiy where routed, his 
fastnesses stormed, his party humbled 
and. subjugated. Tlie IGng himself 
fell into the hands of the Pailiaincnt; 
and both the King and the Parliament 
soon.fcll into the hands of the army, 
^e fate of -both the captives was the 
same. Both were treated. alternately 
with respect and with insult.. At 
Imgth the natural life of one, and the 
political life of the other,, were teimi- 
sated by violence; and the power' for 


which both had struggled was .united 
in a single hand. ' Men naturally sym- 
pathize with, the calamities of indi- 
ridnals; but tlicy arc inclined to look 
on a fallen, party with contempt rather 
than 'with' pity. Thus misfortune 
turned the greatest of Parliaments into 
the despised Bump, and the worst of 
IGngs into the Blessed Martyr. 

hh*. Hallam decidedly condemns the 
excention of Charles; and in all that 
ho says on that subject wo heartily 
agree. We fully concur with him in 
thinking that a great social schism, such 
as the civil war, is not to be con- 
founded with an ordinary treason, and 
that the vanquished ought to be ti-catcd 
according to the rules, not of mu- 
nicipal, but of international law. In 
this case the distinction is of the less 
importance, because both intcmatianal 
and mnnicipal law were in favour of 
Clinrics. He was a prisoner of ivar by 
the former, a King by the hitter. By 
neither was he a traitor. If ho had 
been successful, and had put his lead- 
ing opponents to death, he would have 
dcscr\'cd severe censure; and this with- 
out reference to the justice or injustice 
of his cause. Yet the opponents of 
Charles, it must bo admitted, were 
technically guilty of treason. Ho 
might have sent them to the scaiTold 
unthont riolating any established prin- 
ciple of jurisprudence. Ho would not 
have been compelled to overturn the 
whole constitution in order to reach 
them. Hero his oum case diflered 
widely from theirs. Not only was his 
condemnation in itself a measure whicli 
only the strongest necessity could vin- 
dicate; but it could not bo procured 
without taking several previous steps, 
every one of which would have re- 
quired tlie strongest necessity to rin- 
diento it. It could not bo procured 
without dissolving the Government by 
militniy force, without establishing pre- 
cedents of the most dangerous de- 
scription, without creating difficulties 
which the next ten years w’oro spent ih' 
removing, without pulling dow'n insti- 
tutions whidi it soon became necessary 
to- reconstruct, and setting np others 
wiiich almost every man was soon im- 
patient to destroy. ' It was noceseaty 
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to strike the House of Lords out of the given -Jn ^rivatCj tunother '■ in /puhlic. 
constitution, to exclude mcmhers of “ 01r,:hlr. Sccrctaxy,”,says Oarendon, 
the House of Commons by force, to in o::lctter/,to Nicholas,' “.tliose' stra- 
mako .a\ncw crime, a nevr tribunal, a tagems have' 'given-Jrte more sad- hours 
new. fmode of procedure/ The whole than all .the .misfortunes ;in war.wludi 
legislative and judicial systems'Were UaVe befallen: the; Eng, and look like 
trampled down for the purpose of tak- the efi'ccts of God’s anger 'towards us.^’ 
ing a single head. Not only those parts ; The abilities of'.Ch'arie3..were not 
ofithe constitution which thO'repubr fomudablc. '• Es taste'ia the-fine arts 
ti fnu g were desirous to destroy; ’hut was indeed exquisite;, and few modem 
those which they wished to retain and severeigns have ;vritten or spoken bet- 
flvnUj -vycro deeply- injtlred 'by these ter.-.-Bnthc wasnot fitfor active life, 
transactions. High Courts of Justice In negotiation he-was always tij^g to 
began to usurp the functions of juries, dupe others,- 'and duping only himself. 
The remaining delegates of the people As la- soldier, he>was feebly, dilatory, 
were soon driven from thdr seats by and miserhbly wanting, not in persona] 
the same military violence which had courage, but in the presence of mind 
enabled them to cxclade their, col- v^hicli his station required. Es delay 
leagues. ' at Gloucester saved the parliamentary 

H Charles had been' the last of his party, from destruction. At Noseby. 
line, there would have been anintd- in the very crisis of his fortune, his want 
ligible reason for putting him to death, of. sdl-posscssion .spread a fatal panic 
But the blow which terminate'd Ms life throughiliis army.' ‘The story wMch 
at once 'transferred the alle^ance- of Clarendon tells of tlmt afiair reminds 
every Eoyolist to an heir, and an heir ns of the excuses by wMch Bessus-and 
who was 'at liberty. To MU the in- Bobadil explain tlieir cudgellings.'' A 
diridnal was, -under such circnmstances, Scotch nobleman, it seems, begged the 
not to destroy, Wt' to release :tho Eng not to run upon Ms deaUi, took 
Eng.' ' ' ... hold ofiMs bridle, and -turned Ms horse 

TTc dctest'the character of Charles ; round. No man who had mneh value 
hut a man ought not to he removed by for Ms life would have tried to perform 
e law er post facto, even constitution- tire same friendly office on that day for 
Mly procured, merely hecause ho is Olivcr'CromwelJ. ' r ■ 
detestable. Ho must also be very dan- OnetMngfand one alone, could make 

gerous. We can scarcdyconcdvothat Charles dangerdds,’ a violent deatli. 
any danger wMch-'a state can aj>- His tyranny nonld hot break the Mgh 
prwend from any indiridual could jus- spirit of the English'people. Es arms 
tify the riolent measures wMch were could not conquer, mis arts could not 
necessary to procure a sentence against deceive them ; butMs Iiumibatiou andMs 
Charles. But in fact the danger amount- execution mdtefe them into a generous 
edtomotiung. There was indeed dan- compassion. Menwho die on a scaffold 
ger from the attachment of a large for pobtical offences' almost always die 
party to Ms ofiSce. ' But iMs danger Ms well, eyeS of thousands are fixed 

execution only increased. Es personal upon them.' Buemids and admirers ore 
influence was little indeed. He had watdiingtheir demeanour; Every tone 
lost the cdniidence -of every partyl of voice, every change of colour," is to 
Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, go downto posterity. Escape is impos- 
IMdepradcnts, Ms enemies, Ms friends, sibic. ' Supplication is vain. Lisncha 
^ tools, English, Scotdi, Esh, all di- situation pride and deqiair have often 
^sibns and subdivisions of Ms people been • known ’ to 'nerve the' weakest 
had been deceived hy'Ium..':Es most mia^"with' fortitude adequate to the 
attached councillors turned away irith occasion. Charles died' patiently and 
shame and anguish from Ms false and bravely; iiot more' patiently or bravely 
hollow policy,' plot intertwined ■with indccdj'thahmany otiier victims of poh- 
plot, mine sprang beneath mine,'agents tical rage ;not more patiently or bravely 
disowned, promises evaded, oho pledge than ' hfe own Judges, who’ were -not 
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onlj killed, bnt tortured; or^ than 
Vane, who had ^wajs been considered 
as a timid man. However, the Bang’s 
conduct during bis trial and at his 
execution made a prodigious impres- 
'sion. His subjects began to love his 
memotj as hcartQj os thoj had_ hated 
his person; and posterity has estimated 
his character from his death rather 
than ih>m his life. 

To represent diaries os a martyr 
in tho cause ofBpiscopacy is nbsum. 
^oso who put him to death cared 
as little for tho Assembly of Divines 
as for the Convocation, and would, in 
all probability, only have hated him 
tho more it ho had a^ccA to set up 
tho Presbyterian discipline. Indeed, in 
spito of the opinion of Mr. HoUam, wo 
arc inclined to think that tho attach- 
ment of Charles to tho Church of Eng- 
land was altogether political. Human 
nature is, wo admit, so capricious that 
there may bo a single sensitive point 
in a consdcnco wliiw every where else 
is callous. A man without truth or 
humanity may have some strange 
scruples about a trifle There was one 
devout warrior in the royal camp 
whoso piety boro a great resemblance 
to that which is ascribed to tho Bang. 
Wo mean Colonel Turner. Tliat gal- 
lant Cavalier was hanged, after the 
Bestoration, for a flagitious burglnty. 
At the gallows ho told tho crowd tiiat 
his mind received great consolation 
from one rcflcctioti: ho had always 
token oiT his hat when ho went into a 
chmoli. Tho character of Charles 
would scarcely riso in our estimation, 
if wo bdieved that ho was pricked in 
conscience after tho manner of this 
worthy loyalist, and that while vio- 
lating all tho first rules of durlstian 
morality, ho was sincerely scrupulous 
about cliurch-govcmmcnt. But wc 
acquit him of sudi weakness. In 1C41, 
ho deliberately confirmed tiio Scotdi 
Declaration wliich stated that the go- 
vernment of tlio church byardibishops 
and bishops was contrary to tho word 
of God. Jn 1645, ho appears to have 
oficrod to set up Popery in Breland. 
That a Bling who had established tho 
Presbyterian religion in ono kingdom, 
aud who was willing to catabli^ the 


Catholic religion in another, shobld 
have insnrmountablo scruples about 
the ecclesiastical constitution of tho 
third, is altogether incredible. He 
himself says in his letters that ho looks 
on Episcopacy os n stronger support 
of monarchical power than even tlio 
army. From causes which wc have 
already considered, the Established 
Church had been, since tho Beforma- 
tion, tho great bulwark of tho prero- 
gative. Charles wished, tlicrcforc, to 
preserve it. Ho thought himself neces- 
sary both to the Parliament and to tho 
army. Ho did not foresee, till too late, 
that by paltering with the Presbyte- 
rians, he should put both them and him- 
self into tho power of a fiercer and moro 
daring party. If ho had foreseen it, 
wc suspect that tho royal blood which 
still cries to Heaven every thirtieth of 
January, for judgments only to bo 
averted by salt-fish and cgg-sauco, 
would never have been sbed. Ono who 
had swallowed tho Scotch Declaration 
would scarcely strain at tho Covenant. 

The death of Charles and tho strong 
measures which led to it raised Crom- 
well to a height of power fatal to tho 
infant Commonwealth. Ko men oc- 
cupy so splendid a place in history ns 
tiioso who have founded monarchies on 
the ruins of republican institutions. 
Their glory', if not of tho purest, is 
assuredly of the most seductive and 
dazzling kind. In nations broken to 
the curb, in nations long accustomed 
to be transferred from ono tyrant to 
another, a man without eminent qua- 
lities may cosily gain supremo power. 
Tire defection of a troop of guards, a 
conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tu- 
mult, might place an indolent senator 
or a brutal soldier on the tltronc of tho 
Bomnn world. Similar revolutions 
have oflen occurred in tho despotic 
states of Asia. But a community which 
has heard tho voice of truth and expe- 
rienced tho pleasures of libcr^, in 
which tho merits of statesmen and of 
systems are freely canvassed, in which 
obedience is paid, not to persons, but to 
laws, in w'liich magistrates arc regarded, 
not as tho lords, but ns tbo servants of 
tho public, in which tho excitement of 
a party is a necessary cf life, in which 
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polidcal varfaro is reduced to a system 
of tactics ; such a community is not 
cosily reduced to servitude. Leasts of 
'burden may easily bo managed by a 
noTT master. But 'U’ill tlio wild ass 
submit to the bonds ? Will the uni- 
corn scn’c and abide by the crib? Will 
leriathan hold out his nostrils to the 
hook? The mythological conqueror 
of &e East, whose enchantments re- 
duced wild hcasts to the tameness of 
domestic cattle, and who harnessed 
lions and tigers to his chariot, is but an 
imperfect type of those extraordinary 
minds whi<i have thrown a spell on 
the fierce spirits of nations unaccus- 
tomed to control, and have compelled 
ra^ng factions to obey their reins and 
swell their triumph. The enterprise, 
bo it good or bad, is one which re- 
quires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, actiriQ", energy, wisdom, firm- 
ness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so 
splendid and oUnring as to resemble 
virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this 
arduous undertaking form a very small 
and a very remarkable class. Parents 
of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, 
they unite in themselves the charac- 
teristics of the system which springs 
from them, and those of the system 
from which they have sprung. Their 
reigns shine with a double light, the 
last and dearest rays of departing free- 
dom mingled with the first and bright- 
est glories of empire in its dawn. The 
high qualities of such a prince lend to 
despotism itself a charm drawn from 
the liberty under which they were 
formed, and which they have destroyed. 
He resembles an European who settles 
within the Tropics, and carries thither 
the strength and the energeUc habits 
acquired in regions more propitious to 
the constitution. Ho differs as widdy 
from princes nursed in the purple of 
imperial cradles, as the companions of 
Gama from their dwarfish and imbe- 
cile progeny which, bom in a climate 
unfavourable to its growth and beauty, 
degenerates more and more, at every 
descent, from the qualities of the ori- 
ginal conquerors. 

Hr this- class three men stand pre- 


eminent, Ctesar, Cromwell, and Bonar 
parte. The highest place in this re- 
markable triumvirate belongs undoubt- 
edly to Cffisar. He united the talents 
of Bonaparte to those of CromwcU ; 
and he possessed also, what neither 
Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, 
learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the sen- 
timents and the maimers of an accom- 
plished gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon 
hir. Hallam has instituted a parallel, 
scarcely less ingenious than that which 
Burke has drawn between Richard 
Coenr de Lion and Charles tiro Twclilh 
of Sweden. In this parallel, however, 
and indeed throughout his work, w’o 
think that he hardly gives Cromwell 
fair measure. “Cromwell,” says he, 
“ far unlike his antitype, never showed 
any signs of a legislative mind, or any 
desire to place his renown on that 
noblest basis, the amelioration of social 
institutions.” The difference in ’this 
respect,' wo conceive, was not in the 
character of the men, but in the cha- 
racter of the revolutions by means of 
which they rose to pow'er. The civil 
war in England had been undertaken 
to defend and restore; the republicans 
of Erance set themselves to destroy. 
In England, the principles of the com- 
mon law had never been disturbed, and 
most even of its forms had been held 
sacred. Ih Erance, tlie law and its 
ministers had been swept away to- 
gether. In Erance, therefore, le^sln- 
tion necessarily became the first busi- 
ness of the fost settled government 
which rose on the ruins of the old sys- 
tem. The admirers of Liigo Jones 
have always maintained that his works 
are inferior to those of Sir Christopher 
■Wren, only because the great fire of 
l^ndon gave Wren such afield for the 
display of his powers os no architect in 
the history of the world ever possessed. 
Similar allowance 'must bo made for 
Cromwell. If he erected little that wiis 
new, it was because there had been no 
general devastation to clear a space for 
him. As it 'was, he reformed the re- 
presentative i^stem in a mostjudicious 
imnner. He rendered the admnistra- 
tion of justice uniform throughout the 
island. We will quote a passage from 
G 
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.bis speoch to the Parliament in Sep- 
tember, 1656, ■which jcontains, we think, 
.simple and .rude as the ■diction is, 
stronger ' indications of a Icgislati're 
.mind, than are to he found in the whole 
range of orations delivered on such oc- 
casions before or since. 

- “ There is one general grie'vance in 
-the nation.' It is the law. 1 think, 1 
may say it, I have os eminent judges 
;in this land as have been had, or that 
the nation, .has had for .these many 
.years. Truly,*! could bo particular as 
to the executive part, to adminis- 
tration; but that' would trouble 'you. 
But the truth of it is, there ore wicked 
and abominable laws that ■will be in. 
your power to alter. To hang a man 
for 8i:q>enco, threepence, I know not 
what,— to hang for a trifle, and pardon 
murder; is in the ministration of the 
law though the ill framing of it. I 
have known in my experience abomi- 
nable murders quitted; and to sec men 
lose their lives for petty matters} 
•This is a thing that God wiU reckon 
for;, and I wish it may not lie upon 
this nation a day longer than yon have 
an opportunity to give a remedy; and I 
hopelshollchceifmlyjom'withyou in it.” 
• Mr. 'Hallam truly says that, tiiongh 
it is impossible to rank' Cromwell ■with 
Hapoleon os a general, yet “his ex- 
ploits were as much above the level of 
ids contemporaries, and more the effects 
of an original uneducated capacity.” 
Bonaparte was trained in' the best 
military, schools ; the army which ho 
led to Italy was one of the finest that 
ever . existed. Cromwell passed his 
youth -and the prime of his maidioodin 
a civil situation. He never looked on 
war till he was more than forty years 
old. 'He had first to form himself, and 
then to form his troops. Out of raw 
levies .he created an army,, the bravest 
and the best ■ disciplined, tlie most 
orderly in peace, and the most terrible 
in war, that. Europe had seen. He 
colled this body into existence. He led 
it to conquest. Ho never fought a battle 
without gaining it He never gained a 
battle without annihilating the .force 
opposed to hint • Yet his victories 
were . not the .highest .-glory rdf.- Jiis 
military systpru. .'i.ahd."resp'ect' ^v^hicb 


his troops paid to property, their at- 
tachment to tiro laws' and, rcli^on''' of 
their ebuntry, their submission to the 
civil power, their temperance, their in- 
telligence, their industry, are without 
parallel. It was after the Restoration 
that the spirit which their great leader 
had infused into them -was most sig- 
nally displayed. At tire conrmand of 
the established government, an csta- 
‘blishcd government wMcb had' no 
means of .enforcing obedience, fifty 
thousand soldiers whoso backs no 
enemy bad ever seen, eitlior in do- 
mestic or in continental war, laid down 
their arms, and retired into flio mass 
of the people, tlicnccfoiward to bo 'dis- 
tinguished only by superior diligence, 
sobrie^, and regularity in the pursuits 
of peace; from tho other members of 
the community which they had saved. 

- In tho general spirit and chnractci 
of his administration, we tliink Crom- 
well for superior to Napoleon. In civil 
government,” says Mr. Hallam, “ there 
can be no adequate parallel between 
one who had sneked only the dregs o! 
a besotted fanaticism, and one to 'whom 
tho stores- of I'enson -and philosophy 
were open.” These expressions, it 
seems to us, convey tiro liighcst culogi- 
um on our grerit countryman. Reason 
and philosophy did not teach tho con- 
queror of Europe to command liis pas- 
sions, or to pursue, us n first object, the 
happiness of his people. They did not 
prevent him from risking his ihmo and 
his power in a fr.antic contest against 
tlio principles of human nature and the 
laws of tho physical world, against the 
rage of tho winter and the liberty of tho 
sea. They did not exempt him from 
the influence of that most pernicious of 
superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism, 
^ey did not preserve him from the 
inebriation of prosperity, or restrain 
him from indecent qucrulousness in ad- 
versity. On the other hand, tho fanati- 
cism of Cromwell nevfer urged'him on 
impracticable undertakings, or confused 
his perception of tho public good. i Our 
counbyman, infciior to Bonaparte in 
invention, was far superior to liim in 
wisdom. .'The Eronch 'Emperor is 
among conquerors what Voltaire, is 
anjon^ Vjriters,'a miraculous (^ild.'ni8 
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splendid genius ems frcquchtlj clouded tlirone so largo a portion of the best 
by Ats of hiunour as absurdly perverse qualities of &o middling orders, so 
as those df iho'p'ot of tlie nursery,' who strong a sympathy with the feelings 
quarrels' rvith Ins food, and dashes his and interests of his . people. Ho was 
playtliings to pieces. Cromwell was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; 
emphatically a mam He possessoci, in but he had a high, stout, honest, En> 
an eminent dcgrec','that masc^ne arid glish' heart. Henee it was that he 
full-CTown robustness 'of mind, '-that loved to surround his throne with such 
cquidly- difiiisod ' intellectual - health, men ns Hale and Blake. Hence it was 
which, if our national partiality- docs that he allowed so largo a share of po> 
not mislead ns, haspocnlia'rly character* litical liberty to his subjects, and that, 
ised the great 'men of England.'' Never even when an opposition dangerous to 
was any ruler' so- conspicuously born his power and to his person almost 
for sovereignty./' The 'cup ' which' has compelled him to govern by the sword, 
intoxicated alihbst all 'otlicrs sobered he- was still anxious to leave a germ 
him. His spirit,'tesUess -from its own from which, at a more favonrablescason, 
buoyancy in a lower Sphere, reposed in free institutions might spring. We 
majestic placidity' -as - soon as it had firmly believe that, if his first Par- 
readied tho'ldvd congenial to it. He liamont had not commenced its debates 
had nothing in common with that large by dispnting his title, his government 
class of men 'who' distinguish them- would have been as mild at home os it 
selves in 'subordinate posts, and whose was energetic and able abroad. He 
incapacity becomes obvious as soon as was a soldier ; he had risen by war. 
the public voice summons them to take Had his ambition been of an impure or 
the lead.'Bapidly as his fortunes ^ew, selfish kind, it would 'have been easy 
his mind expanded more-rapidly stiU. for him to plunge his countiyinto con- 
insignificant as a private citizen, he tinental hostilities on a large scale, and 
was a ^eat goiioral ; he was a stiQ to dazzle the restless factions wliich ho 
greater prince. ’ Napoleon had a’the- ruled, by the splendour of his victories, 
atrical manner, in which tlie coarseness Some of his enemies have snccringly 
of- a revolutionary guard-room was remarked, that in the successes obtained 
blended with the ceremony of the old under his administration ho had no 
Coiirt of Versailles. - Cromwell, by the personal shore; as if 'a -man who had 
confession even of his enemies, exhibit- raised himself from obscurl^to empire 
ed jn his 'demeanour the simple and solely by his military talents could 
natural nobleness of a- man neither have anynnworthyreason for shrinking 
ashamed' of his origin nor vain of his from military enterprise. This reproach 
elevation, of a man who had found his is his highest 'gloiy. In the success of 
proper place in society; and who felt the English navy he could have no 
Secure that he was competent to fill it. selfish interesL Ite triumphs added 
Easy, even to familiarity, whore his nothing to his fame; its increase added 
own dignity was concerned, he, was nothing to' his means of overawing his 
punctilious only for his coun^. His enemies; its great leader was not his 
own character' ho left' to take care of friend.' Yet he took a peculiar plea- 
itself j ho left it to be defended by his sure in encouraging that noble service 
victories 'in worj and his' reforms in which, of all the instruments employed 
peace. 'But he was a' jealous and im- by an Englirii government, is the most 
placable guardian of the public honour, impotent for mischief, and the most 
He suifered a crazy Quaker to insult powerful for good. His administration 
him in the golleiy of'WIiitehall, and was glorious, but with no vulgar glory, 
revenged himself only by liberating Mm It was not one of those periods of over- 
and giving hm a dinner. But he was strained and convulsive exertion which 
prepared to risk the chances of war to necessarily produce debility and lan- 
avenge, the blood of a private -Enghsh- guor.' - Its energy was natural, health- 
pan. ' > ‘ ful; temperate.' He placed England at 

^o"60vereign ever ' carried to the the head of the Protestant interest, and 
‘ ' o S 
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in the first rank of Christian powers. I 
Ho tanght every nation to value her 
friendship and to dread her cmnity. 
Hut he md not squander her r^onrccs 
in a vain attempt to invest Her with 
that supremacy which no power, in the 
modem system of Huropc, can safely 
aiTect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had 
its reward. If he did not car^ the ban- 
ners of the Commonwealth in triumph 
to distant capitals, if ho did not adorn 
Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadt- 
houso and the Louvre, if ho did not 
portion ontPlandcrs and Germany into 
principalities for his kinsmen and his 
generals, he did not, on the other hand, 
sec his country overran by the armies 
of nations which his ambition had pro- 
voked. He did not drag out the last 
years of his life an exile and a prisoner, 
in an unhealthy climate and under an 
ungcncions gaoler, raging with the 
impotent desire of vengeance, and 
brooding over nsions of departed glory. 
Ho rv'ent down to his grave in the ful- 
ness of power and fame; and he left 
to Ms son an authority which any man 
of ordinary firmness and prudence 
would have retained. 

But for the weakness of that foolish 
ishbosheth, the opinions wMch wo have 
been expressing would, wo believe, 
now have formed the orthodox creed 
of good Englishmen. We might now 
bo writing under the govcmmcirt of 
liis Highness Oliver thcEifth or Bichard 
the Eourth, Protector, by the grace of 
God, of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto belonging. The form 
of the great founder of the dynasty, on 
horseback, os when ho led the diargo 
at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took 
the mace from the table of the Com- 
mons, would adorn our squares and 
OTcrlook OTw public offices fromCharing- 
Cross ; and sermons in his praise would 
be_ duly preached on his lucky day, the 
third of September, by court-chaplains, 
guiltless of the abomination of the 
surplice. 

liut, though his memory has not been 
taken under the patronage of any party, 
though every device has been used to 
blacken jt, though to praise him would 


long have been a punishable erimo, 
truth and merit at last prevaiL Cowards 
who. had trembled at the very sound of 
his name, tools of office who, like 
Dooming, had been proud of the honour 
of lacquc^g Ms coach, might insult 
Mm in loyal speeches and addresses. 
Venal poets might transfer to the King 
the same eulogies, httlo the worse for 
wear, which they had bestowed on the 
Protector. A fickle multitude might 
crowd to shout and scofiT round the gib- 
beted remains of the greatest Prince and 
Soldier of die age. Hut when thcDntch 
cannon started nnefieminate tyrant inhis 
own palace, when the conquests which 
had been won by the armies of Crom- 
wdl were sold to pamper the harlots oi 
Charles, when Englishmen were sent 
to fight under foreign banners, against 
the independence of Europe and the 
l^otcstant religion, many honest hearts 
swelled in secret at the thought of one 
who had never suffered Ms countiy to 
bo ill used by any but himself. It must 
indeed have been difficult for any 
Englishman to see the salaried Viceroy 
of Erance, at the most important crisis 
of Ms fate, sauntering through Ms 
haram, yawniug and talking nonsense 
over a dispatdi, or beslobbering Ms 
brother and Ms courtiers in a fit o) 
maudlin affection, without a respectful 
and tender remembrance of him before 
whoso genius the young pride of Louis 
and the veteran craft of Mazarine had 
stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain 
on the land and Holland on the sea, 
and whoso imperial voice had arrested 
the sails of the Libyan pirates and the 
persecuting fires of Borne. Even to 
the prasent day his character, though 
constantly attacked, and scarcely over 
defended, is popular with the great 
body of our countrymen. 

The most blameable act of Ms life 
was the execution of Charles. We have 
already strongly condemned that pro- 
ceeding i but wo by no means consider 
it os one which attaches any peculiar 
stigma of infamy to the names of thosq 
who participated in it. It was an un's 
just and_ injudicious display of violent 
party spirit ; but it was not a cruel or 
perfidious measure. It had all tiiosq 
features wMch distinguish the errors of 
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nagnanlmbtis and intrepid spirits from stances, whose presaging instinct no 
hose crimes. sign of the times can, elude. But it is 

Erom die m o mop t that Cromwdl is an unpropitious season for the firm and 
dead and buried, we go on in almost masci^ne virtues. The statesman who 
perfect harmonj* with Mr. Ballam to enters on lus career at such a time, 
the end ofhis hoola The times which can form no permanent connections, 
followed the Bestoration peculiarly re- can make no accurate observations on 
quire that unsparing impartiality which the higher parts of political science, 
is his most distinguishing virtue. No Before ho can attach himself to a party, 
part of our histoiy, during the last three it is scattered. Before he ran study 
centuries, presents a spectacle of such the nature of a government, it is over- 
general dreariness. The whole breed turned. The oath of abjuration comes 
of our statesmen seems to have dc- dose on the oath of allegiance. The 
generated ; and their moral and Intel- association which was subscribed yes- 
Icctual littleness strikes us with the terday is burned by the hangman to- 
more disgust, because we see it placed day. In the midst of the constant 
in immediate contrast with the high eddy and change, self-prcservatidn be- 
and majestic qtulities of the race which comes the first object of the adventurer, 
they succeeded. In the great dvil war. It is a task- too hard for the strongest 
even the bad cause had been rendered head to keep itsdf firom becoming 
respectable and amiable by the purity giddy in the eternal whirl. Public 
and deration of mind which many of spirit is out of the question. A laxity 
its friends displayed. Under Charles of principle, without which no public 
the Second, &e best and noblest of man ran bo eminent or even safe, be- 
ends was disgraced by means the most comes too common to be scandalous ; 
cruel and sorad. The rage of faction and the whole nation looks coolly on 
succeeded to tholovo of liberty. Loyalty instances of apostasy which would 
died away into servility. vSTelookin startle the foulest turncoat of more 
vdn among the leadng politicians of settled times. 

dther side for steadiness of prindplc. The history of France since the 
or even for that vulgar fiddity to party Bevolution affords some striking illus- 
whidi, in our time, it is esteemed in- trations of these remarks. The same 
famous to violate. The inconsistency, man was a servant of the Bcpublic, of 
perfidy, and baseness, which the leaders Bonaparte, of Lewis the Eightcendi, of 
constantly practised, which their fol- Bonaparte again after his return from 
lowers defended, and which the great Elba, of Lewis again after his return 
body ophe people regarded, as it seems, finm Ghent Yet all these manifold 
with little disapprobation, appear in treasons by no means seemed to destroy 
the present ago almost incredible. In his influence, or even to fix any peculiar 
the ago of Charles the. First, they stain of infamy on his character. We, 
would, wo believe, have excited os to bo sure, did not know what to make 
much astonishment - of him ; but his countrymen did not 

Man, however, is olwaja the some, seem to bo shocked ; and in truth they 
And when so.marked a mfference ap- had little right to be shocked: for there 
peats between two generations, it is was scarcely one Frenchman distin- 
certain that the solution may bo found guished in the state or in the army, 
in their respective circumstances. The who had not, according to the best ot 
^ncipol statesmen of the reign of his talents and opportunities, emtdated 
Charles the Second were trained daring the example. It was natural, too, that 
the civil war and the revolutions which this should be the cose. The rapidity 
followed it Such a period is eminently and violence with which change fol- 
favonrable to the growth of quick and lowed change in the afiairs of France 
active talents. It forms a class of men, towards the close of the last century 
slffewd, vigi^t, ^inventive ; of men had taken away the reproach of incon- 
whose dexteri^ triumphs over the most sistency, unfixed the principles of pub- 
peiplcxrng combinations of circum- lie men, and produced in many minds 
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a general scepticism and indiffercnco tlio ’ reign Clini’lcs'tlic Second- can 
abont principles of government.' only be explained by supposing^ an 
No Englishman who has studied at- utter want of principle in the poLtical 
fentively the reign of Charles, the world. On ncithbr side wos there li- 
Second, will think himself entitled to dclity cnongh to face n reverse. Tliose 
indulge in any feelings- of national honourable retreats from power which, 
superiority over the Dictlonnaire des in later days, parties^ have often made, 
Girouetics. Shaftcsbmy was surely a with 'loss, but still in good order, in 
far less respectable man -than Talley- firm union,, with -unbroken spirit and 
rand; and it would be injustice oven to formidable means of annoyance,' were 
Eouchc to compare him with Xiauder- utterly unknoum. As- soon os a check 
dale. Nothing, indeed, can more clearly took place a total rout followed : arms 
show hou' low the standard of politico and colours were thrown away. - The 
morality had fallen in tliis country than vanquished troops, like the Italian mcr- 
tho fortunes of tlie two British states- Cehnrics of riio fourteenth and liRccnth 
men whom wo have named. The go- centuries, enlisted on the very field of 
vernment wanted a niflian to cany on battle, in the service of the conquerors, 
the most atrocious ^stem of misgovern- Li n nation prou(f of its sturdy justice 
ment with which any nation was ever and plain good sense, no party could 
cursed, to extirpate rresbyterionism by bo found, to taken firm uiiddlo stand 
fire and sword, by the drowning of between the .worst -of oppositions and 
women, by the frightful torture of the Uie worst of courts. 'When, on charges 
boot. And theyfonnd him among the ns wild ns Mother Goose’s tales, on the 
chiefs of the rebellion and the sub- testimony of wretches who proclaimed 
scribers of the Covenant. The oppqsi- themselves to be spies and traitors, and 
tion looked for a chief to head them' in whom everybody now bclic%-cs to have 
the most desperate attacks' ever made, been also .Hors and murderers, the oiTol 
under the forms of the Constitution, of gaols and brothels, the leavings of 
on any English ndnunistration ; and the hangman’s whip and shears, Cntho- 
tlicy sdcctcd the minister who had the lies guilty of nothing but their religion 
deepest share in the worst acts of the were led like sheep to the Protestant 
Court, the soul of the Cab-al, the coun- shambles, where were the, loyal Tory 
scllor who had shut up the Exchequer, 'gentry and the passively obedient clcr- 
and urged on the Dutch war. The gy? And where, when the time of 
whole political drama was of the same retribution came, when -laws were' 
cast. No unity of plan, no decent pro- strained and jtirics packed to destroy 
pricty of character and costumc,'COuld the leaders of the "Whigs, -rvhen chartere 
be found in that wild 'and monstrous were invaded, when JifTcrics and Kirke 
harlequinade. Tire whole wm mode were making SomcrsctshircwhntLaud- 
np of extravagant transformations and crdnlo - and Graham -had made Scot- 
burlesque contrasts; Atheists turned land, where were the ton thousand 
Puritans; Puritans turned Atheists ; brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the'members 
republicans defending the divine right , of ignoramus juries, thb 'wcarcrs of the 
of Kings; prostitute courtiers domour- Polish medal?' 'All-powerful - to 'dc- 
ing for the liberties of the people; stroy others, urihble to save themsclvbs, 
judges inflaming the rage of mobs ; the members of the two parses op- 
patriots pocketing bribu from foreign pressed and were djpresscd, murdered 
powers; n Popish prince torturing and Sveremurdoredi-in their turn. No 
Presbyterians irito Episcopacy in one lucid intemd' occurred 'between ' the 
part of the island; Presbyterians cut-' frantic parojgums of t'jvo'contrndictoiy 
ting off the' heads of Popish noblemen illusions. ' * • i ■ - ^ ' 

and ^gentlemen in the other. Public To the frequent chapgcs of the go- 
opinion has its natural flux and reflux. vernment during the* twenty 'years 
After a violent burst, there is com- which had 'preceded -the Bchoration, 
monly a reaction. But vicissitudes so this nhstcadincss is'in 'a' great measure 
oxtraordinniy os those which marked to be attributed.' 'Other causes had also 
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been at.worl(. ih'enif the country had 
Iken goTemcd by.tho house of Crom- 
well or by the remains of the iLong 
Parliament, the extreme austerity of 
the Fiuitans would necessarily .have 
produced a revulsion. Towards the 
close of the Protectorate many signs 
indicated that-a time of- license was nt' 
hand. . Put the restoration* of Charles 
tlio Second rendered' the change won- 
derfuUy rapid and violent i ■, Profligacy 
became a test of orthodoxy, andloyalty 
a qualiflcation for rank and olTicc. A 
deep and general taint, infected tlic 
morals of.^c most, influential classes, 
and spread itself , through eveiy pro- 
vince of letters.’ Poetry infloined die 
passions; philosophy undermined the 
principles; divinity itself, inculcating 
on abject reverence for the Court, gave 
additional effect to the licentious ex- 
ample of the Court IVe look in vain 
for those qtmlitics which lend a charm 
to the errors of high' and ni'dcnt n.iturcs, 
for. the gcncrosi^, the tenderness, tlio 
cMvnlrous delicacy, which ennoble ap- 
petites .into passions, and impart to 
vice itself a portion of the majesty of 
virtue. Tlic excesses of that ago re- 
mind .xis of, the humours of a gang of 
fooQ)ads, revelling with their favourite 
bc.autics at a flash-house. In the 
fashionable libertinism there is a hard, 
cold ferocity, an impudence, a lowness, 
a dirtiness, .which can bo. paralleled 
only among the heroes and: heroines 
of that filthy and heartless literature 
whicli encouraged it. • One nobleman 
of great abilities wanders about as a 
Meny-Androw.’ Another, harangues 
the m6b btark naked from a window. 
A third lays an ambush to cudgel a 
man who has offended him. A Knot 
of gentlemen of high rank and influence 
combine .to push their fortunes at court 
by circidating stories intended to ruin 
an innoc<mt girl, stories which had 'no 
foundation, and whidi, if tliey had been 
true, would never have passod thp lips' 
of a man of honour. A dead cliild. is' 
found in the palace, the offspring ;of 
some maid of honour by some courtier, 
or perhaps by Charles ' himself.- - The 
whole flight of pandars and buffoons 
poimco upon.it,' and carry it in' triumph 
toithe 'royal laboratory,' where his-Jm- 


jesty, after abirntaljesf^ dissects it forthe' 
amusement of the, assembly,* and pro-’ 
bably ofits father among the rest. Tire 
favourite Duchess stam'ps about TVliitc- 
hall, cursing dnd swearing. ' The min- 
isters employ their time at.the council- 
board in miming months dt each other 
and taking off each'other’s gestures for 
theamnsome.ntofthelOng. The Peers 
at a,conforencet,bcgih'|to>pommel each 
other^and toitear collars' and periwigs. 
'A.sp^er in the House of Commons 
gives .oficnce to' tlie Court. I.Ho is way- 
laid by a gahg«f.bnllics,.and his nose 
is cut to the bone. This ignoniinious 
dissoluteness,' or rather, if we may Ven- 
ture to designate it by the only, proper 
word, black^ardtem of feeling and 
manners,’ could >ndt.ibut' .spread from 
private to' public life:! -The cynical 
sneers, the epicurean sophistry, which' 
had driven honour. and virtue from' 
one port. of. the chnractor,.'cxtended 
,their influence over every othcri / The 
second generation of the statesmen of 
this reign. were worthy. pupils of the 
schools in.which they had been trained, 
of the gaming-table of.Grammont, and! 
the tiring-room of HcU. . la no other 
age could such a trifler as Buckingham 
have -exercised any political Influence.'' 
pa no other, age could the path .to' 
pou’er!and glory have! been thrown i 
open to .the manifold, infamies of- 
Churchill. .. i • i.,. > . . 

The history of Churchill shows, more - 
clearly perhaps than that of any other! 
individual, tlic malignity and'extent of. 
riie corruption which had eaten into the 
heart' of. the public morality. ■ An En- : 
glish gentleman of good family attaches ' 
himself to .a Prince who has seduced 
his sister, and accepts rank.and wealth ■ 
ns the price of her shame and his own. : 
Ho then repays' by ingratitude ..the > 
benefits .whicli 'he has .purchased by- 
ignominy, betrays his phtron in a man- 
ner which the best cause' cannot .ex- 
cuse, 'and cbmmits. an. act, not only of ■ 
privoite trcacheiy, but of distinct mill-! 

desertion. To his conduct at the 
crisis of the fate of James, no service 
in modem times Jins,' as far as wo re-' 
member^ furnished any . parallel The 
conduct of Hey,' scandalous enough no 
doubt, i8'',the .veiy fastidiousness 
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honour in comparison of it. Tho pcr- 
fidj of Aniold approaches it most 
nenrij. Ih our age and country no 
talents, no services, no pariy attach- 
ments, could bear any man up under 
such mountains of infamy. Yet, even 
heforo Churchill had performed those 
great actions which in some degree 
redeem his character with posterity, 
the load lay very b'ghtly on him. Ho 
had others in abimdanco to keep him 
in countenance. Godolphin, Orford, 
Dnnby, riio trimmer Halifax, tho rene- 
gade Sunderland, were all men of tho 
some doss. 

Where such was tho political mora- 
lity of tbo noble and tho wealthy, it 
may easily bo conceived that those 
professions which, even in tho best 
times, ore peculiarly liable to corrup- 
tion, were in a frightful state. Such a 
bench and such a bar England has 
never seen. Jones, Scroggs, JefTcrics, 
North, Wright, Sawyer, Williams, are 
to this day tho spots and blenushcs of 
our legal ehronidcs. HiiTcring in 
constitution and in situation, whether 
blustering or cringing, whether per- 
secuting Erotestants or Catholics, they 
were cqudly unprincipled and in- 
human. Tho part which tho Church 
played was not equally atrodous; but 
it must have been exquisitely divert- 
ing ton scofTcr. Never were prindplcs 
so loudly professed, and so shomdcssly 
abandoned. Tbo Eoyal prerogativo 
had been magnified to tho skies in 
theological works. Tho doctiino of 
passivo obcdicnco had been prcadicd 
from innumerable pulpits. Tho Uni- 
versity of Oxford had sentenced the 
works of tlio most moderate constitu- 
tionalists to tho flames. Tho accession 
of a Catholic Emg, tho frightful crud- 
tics committed in tho west of England, 
never shook the steady loyalty of tho 
dergy. But did they servo the King 
for nought? He laid his hand on 
them, and they cursed him to his face. 
He touched uio revenue of a college 
and tho liberty of some prelates; and 
the whole profession set up a yell 
worthy of Hugh Peters himself. Ox- 
ford sent her plato to an invader with 
more alacrity than she had shown 
when Charles the First requested it 


Nothing was said about the wicked- 
ness of resistance till resistance had 
dono its work, till tho anointed vice- 
gerent of Heaven had been driven 
away, and till it had become plain 
that ho would never bo restored, or 
would 1)0 restored at least under strict 
limitations. Tho clergy went back, it 
must bo owned, to tlicir old theory, os 
soon ns they found that it would do 
them no harm. 

It is principally to the general base- 
ness and profligacy of the times that 
Clarendon is indebted for his high re- 
putation. Ho was, in every respect, a 
man unfit for his age, at once too good 
for it and too bad for it. Ho seemed 
to bo ono of tho ministers of Elizabotli, 
transplanted nt onco to a state of so- 
ciety widely different from that in 
whicli tho abilities of such ministers 
had been scrviccablo. In the sixteenth 
century, tbo Bo3ral prerogativo had 
scarcely been coUed in question. A 
leister who held it high was in no 
danger, so long as ho used it well. 
Tliat attachment to tho Crown, tliat 
extreme jcolou^ of poprtlar encroach- 
ments, that love, half religions half po- 
litical, for tho Church, wmeh, from tho 
begiiming of the second session of tho 
Long Parliament, showed itself in Cla- 
rendon, and which his sufTcrings, his 
long residence in Prance, and his high 
station in tho government, served to 
strengthen, would, a hundred years 
earlier, have secured to him tho favour 
of his sovereign w'ithont rendering him 
odious to tho people. His probity, his 
correctness in private life, his decency 
of deportment, and his general ability, 
would not hare misbccomo a colleague 
of 'Wnlsingham and Burleigh. But, in 
the times on which ho was cast, his 
errors and his virtues were alike out of 
place. Ho imprisoned men without 
triah He was accused of riusing un- 
lawful contributions on tho people for 
the support of the army. Tlio abo- 
lition of tho act which ensured tho 
frequent^ holding of Parliaments was 
ono of his favourite objects. Ho seems 
to have meditated tbo revival of tho 
Star Chamber and Ao High Com- 
mission Court. His zeal for the pro- 
zogative made him unpopular} but it 
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eonld not secure to him the favour of 
a master far more desirous of case and 
pleasure than of power. Charles would 
rather have lived in exile and privaej; 
nith ahnndanco of monej, a crowd of 
mimics to amuse him, and a score of 
mistresses, than have purchased the 
absolute dominion of the world by the 
privations and exertions to which Cla- 
rendon was constantly urging him. A 
councillor who was always bringing 
him papers and giving him advice, and 
who stontlyrcfuscd tocomplimentLady 
Castlemaino and to cony messages to 
Mistress Stewart, soon become more 
hateful to him than over Cromwell had 
been. Thus, considered by the people 
as an oppressor, by the Court as a 
censor, the Minister fell from his high 
ofEce with a ruin more violent and de- 
structive than could ever have been 
his fate, if ho had either respected the 
principles of the Constitution or flat- 
tered the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallnm has formed we thinh, a 
most correct estimate of Ao character 
and administration of Clarendon. But 
ho scarcely makes a sufficient allow- 
ance for the wear and tear which ho- 
nesty almost necessarily sustains intlie 
friction of political life, and which, in 
times so rough os those through which 
Clarendon passed, must be very con- 
siderable. When these are fmrly esti- 
mated, we think that his integrity may 
be allowed to pass muster. A high- 
minded man he certainly was not, 
cither in public or in private aflairs. 
His'qira account of his conduct in the 
affair of his daughter is the most ex- 
traordinary passage in autobiography. 
We^ except nothing even in the Con- 
fessions of Bonsscan. Several writers 
have taken a perverted and absurd 
pride in representing themselves as 
detestable; but no other ever laboured 
hard to make himself despicable and 
ridiculous. Bx one important parti- 
cular Clarendon showed os little regard 
to the honour of his conntiy as ho had 
shown to that of his family. Ho ac- 
cepted a subsidy from Brance for the 
relief of PortugaL But this method 
of obtaining money was afterwards 
practised to a much greater extent 
and for objects much less reqiectable, 


both by the Court and by the Oppo- 
sition. 

These pecuniary transactions are 
commonly considered as the most dis- 
graceful part of the history of those 
times; and they were no doubt lughly 
reprehensible. Yet, in justice to the 
Whigs and to Charles himself, we 
must admit that they were not so 
shameful or atrocious as at the present 
day fhey appear. The' effect of .violent 
animosities between parties has always 
been an indifference to the gene^ 
welfare and honour of the State. A 
politician, where factions mn high, is 
interested not for the whole people, bnt 
for his own section of it The rest are, 
in his view, strangers, enemies, or 
ratlier pirates. The strongest aversion 
which ho can feel to any foreign power 
is the ardonr of friendship, when com- 
pared with the loatliing which he en- 
tertains towards those domestic foes 
wirii whom he is cooped up in a narrow 
space, with whom he lives in a constant 
interchange of pet^ injuries and in- 
sults, and from whom, in the day of 
their success, he has to expect seve- 
rities far beyond any that a conqueror 
from a distant conntiy would inflict. 
Tims, in Greece, it was a point of ho- 
nour for a man to dcave to his parfy 
against his country. Noaristocratical 
citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have 
hesitated to call in the ud of Lacc- 
dasmon. The multitade, on the con- 
traiy, looked evciy where to Athens. 
In mo Italian states of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, from the same 
cause, no man was so much a Pisan or 
a Florentine as a Ghibeline or a Gndf. 
It may be doubted whether there was 
a single individual who would have 
scrupled to raise his party from a state 
of depression, by opening the gates of 
his native city to a French or an Arra- 
gonese force. The Reformation, di- 
viding almost eveiy European conntiy 
into two parts, produced similar effects. 
The Catholic was too strong for the 
Englishman, the Hugnenot for the 
Frenchman. The Protestant statesmen 
of Scotland and IVonce called in the 
aid of Elizabeth; and the Papists of 
the League brought a Spanish army 
into the veiy heart of France. The 
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commotions to wliicli tho French Bc- 
Tolntion gave rise were followed hy 
the, same conscqirences, Tho Xtepub- 
licans in evciy part of Europe were 
eager to see the armies of the National 
Convention and the directory appear 
among them, and exulted in defeats 
which Stressed' and humbled those 
whom they considered aa them worst 
enemies, their own rulers.' The princes 
and’ nobles of France, on .the other 
hand, did tibcir utmost to bring foreign 
invaders to Paris. 'A very abort tim'o 
lias <^pscd since the Apostolical party 
in Spain invoked, too successfully, the 
support of strangers. 

'^he great contest which raged in 
England daring the seventeenth cen- 
tury’ extinguished, .not indeed in the 
body'of tlio people, but in tliosc classes 
tvhich’.were most actively engaged in 
politics, almost all national feelings. 
Charles the Sc'cond and many of his 
conriicrs had passed a largo port' of 
their lives in banishment, living on the 
Honnty of foreign treasuries, soliciting 
for^gn aid torc-cstablish monarchy in 
thei# native country. Tho King’s own 
brother had fought in Flanders, under 
the banners of Spain, against the En- 
^h armies. The oppressed Cavaliers 
in. England constancy- looked 'to the 
Lohvre and the Esenriu for deliverance 
and revenge. , Clarendon censnres tho 
continents governments with great bit- 
terness for^not’ interfering in onr in- 
tcmtd.disscnaons. It is not strange,, 
thcrcfore,'-that, amidst the iiirious con- 
tests which followed tho Bcstbration, 
the .violence of party fcclmg should 
prodneo effects, which would probably 
have attended ;it‘ even in an age less 
distingnished by laxity of principle and 
indelicacy, ^of, sentiment. . It was not 
till a natural death had terminated tho 
paralytic old age of the Jacobite party 
that the evil was ’completely at an end. 
The.jWhigs long , looked- to -Holland, 
the High Tories to Franco. The former 
concluded tho .Barrier Treaty; tho 
latter entreated the Court of Versailles 
to., send an expedition to England, 
liftoy. men,.who, however erroneous 
&eir political notions might be, were 
unquestionably honourable in private 
life> accepted' tnoney without '.^scruple 


from ,the foreign powers favourable to 
the Pretender. 

' Never was ' there less of national 
feeling among the higher orders than 
during the reign of Charles the Second. 
That Prince, on tho one side, thought 
it better to bo tho deputy of an abso- 
lute king than' tbo King of a free 
people. Algernon Sydney, , on the 
other, hand, would gladl;^ havo aided' 
FVanco in all her ambitious schemes, 
and have seen England redneed to ^o 
condition of a province, in tho wild 
hope that a foreign despot would os-, 
sist him to establish his darling re- 
public. Tho King took the money of 
Franco to assist him in tho enterprise 
which ho meditated against tho .liberty 
of his subjects, uith ns little scruple ns 
Frederic of Prussia or Alexander of 
Bussia accepted our subsidies in time 
of ^var. TIjc leaders of tbo Opposition 
no more thought tlicmsclves disgraced 
by the' presents of Lewis, than a gen-' 
tlcman of our oven time tliinks h^clf 
dis^nced by' tho liberality of powerful 
and wealthy members of his party who 
pay his election bill The money whidi 
tho King .received from France had 
been largely employed to corrupt 
members of Parliament. The enemies 
of tlio court might think it fair, or even 
absolntcly necessary, to oncoimtcr bri- 
bery with bribery.-. Thus they took 
the Frcndi. gratuities, tho needy 
among them for their own use, the rich 
probably for tho general pu^oscs of 
the party, without any scruple. If 'wo 
comp.aro their . conduct not ndtli that 
of English statesmen in onr own time, 
but with tliat of persons in those fo- 
reign countries wliich nro now situated 
as England then ,wds, wc shall pro- 
bably see reason to abate something of 
the sevefiy of censnro witli which 
it has been tho fashion , to visit thoso 
proceedings. Vet. when every allow- 
ance is made, tho transaction is sniB- 
cicntly offensive. . ,It is'satisfactory to' 
find tliat Lord-BusscB stands freo from 
any imputaUph of personal participa- 
tion in tho spoil An ago so miserably 
poor in all tho moral qualities which 
render, public .characters resectable 
can ill spare thet^dlt 'ndiich it derives 
from p ihan, pot 'indeed conspicu^ 
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for ffilents or knowledge, Init honest 
even in his ’errors, respectable in every 
relation of life, rationally pious, steadily 
and placidly brave. - ^ 

TIic peat' improvement which took 
place in our breed of -public 'men is 
principtdly to bo ascribed to the Re- 
volution. Yet that memorable event, 
in a peat measure, took its ' diaracter 
from the very vices .whidi it was the 
means of reforming. It was assuro^y 
a happy revolution, and a useful revo- 
lution; but it' was not, what . it has 
often been 'called, a glorious revolution: 
William, and Wiliam alone,: derived 
glory from it. - The ' transaction wosj 
in almost every part, discreditable to 
England. - That a tyrant who had vio- 
lated the fundamental laws ' of ' the 
country, who had . attacked the rights 
of its greatest icoiporations, who had 
begun to persecute the established 
rdigion of the state, who had never 
respected the law either in his super- 
stition or in his revenge, could not 
bo pulled down without the aid of 
a foreign army, is a drcnmstance not 
very grateful to our naUonol pride.' 
Yet tius is the least depading part of 
the story. Tire shameless insincerity 
of the peat and noble, the warm assart 
.anccs of general support wUch 'James 
received,' dowii to the moincnt of got 
ncral desertion, indicate n meanness of 
spirit and a looseness of morality most 
dispaceful to the age. Tliat the enter- 
prise Enccccdcd,-at least that it suC'^ 
cccdcd without bloodshed' or commo- 
tion, was principally owing to an net 
of ungrateful perfidy, such as no'sol- 
dicr had ever before committed, and to 
those monstrous fictions respecting the 
birth of the' Prince of "Wales which 
persons of the highest rank wcro'nol 
ashamed to circulate. In' all the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, in tho-coh- 
feronco' particularly, we sco 'iliat little^ 
ness of mind whien is the chief charac- 
teristic of the -times. The resolutions 
on which ■ the two : Houses at last 
apecd vrerc as - bad os any resolutions, 
for so ekccllcnt’a purpose' could' bo. 
Their feeble and . contradict'oly lan- 
pnge WM' evidently intended' to save 
the credit' of-' tlio ''Tories, ■who were 
ashamed' to' h‘Sine<what they were not 


dsbamed to' do. Tbrongh ' the' whole 
transaction ' no.’ commpding talents 
were' 'displayed by any Englishman; 
no extraordinary risks were run ; no 
sacrifices were made for the deliverance 
of thcr nation, except the sacrifice which 
Chhrohill'mado of honour,- and Anne 
of natural affection.' 

It was in some' sense ’fortimatot as 
wo have already s'aid, for 'tiio' Church 
of^ England, that the' Reformation in 
this country was cfTe'etcd by men who 
eared little about rcli^on; And, in 
the same manner, it was fortunate for 
our civil government that the Rcvolu- 
tioh wos in a peat measure ciTcctcd 
by men w;ho eared little about their 
political principles. ' At such a crisis, 
splendid -talents and strong 'passions 
might -'have' done ‘more harm than 
good, Tlicro.was far pcater reason 
to fear that 'too much would bo at- 
tempted, find that 'violent movements 
would produce on' equally -violent reac- 
tion, than that too little would ho done 
in the way of change.' But narrowness 
of intellect, and ficxibility of principle, 
though they may ho serviceable, can 
never bo respectable. 

,'If in’ the Revolution itself, there was 
little that Can properly ho colled glo- 
rious, there rvns still less in the events 
which followed.’ In a' church which 
had' as oiio man declared the doctrine 
of' resistance 'nnchristinn,' only four 
hundred persons 'refused to take the 
.oath 'of wcgianco to a government 
.founded on resistance: ' In the’ pre- 
ceding generation, both the Episcopal 
,and .the • Presbyterian clergy, rather 
than concede point's of conscience not 
more important,';had' resigned their 
.livings by thbusands: •_ ' • 

■ '<Tho chuTClimcn, at 'the- tiihb of the 
Revolution, justified their conduct '.by 
all' those proflighto sophisms' whic^ ore 
called ' Jesuit!^ and which are' 'com- 
monly reckoned dmong the peculiar, 
sins of iPopcry, hat which, in fact^ ore' 
oVery where’ the anodynes ’employed 
by minds’'’ rather ^subtle tlian' strong, 
to ^uict those 'internal twinges .which 
they cannot but fcel'and whicli'they 
will not obey. As* tho'oath ‘taken hpr 
the ' clergy "Was ‘‘in 'tho' teeth' of theur 
principlcsj^So'wki^ 'their' conduct in the 
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teeth of their oath. Their constant 
machinations against the GoTcmmcnt 
to whidi they had sirom fidelity 
bronght a reproach on their order and , 
on Christianity itself. A distingnishcd 
prelate has not scmpled to say that 
the rapid increase of infidelity at that 
time was principally produced by the 
disgust wluch the faithless conduct of 
his brethren excited m men not suffi- 
ciently candid or judicious to discern 
the beauties of the system amidst the 
vices of its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined 
to tiie Church. lii every political 
party in the Cabinet itself, duplidty 
and periidy abounded. The very men 
whom irVilliam loaded with benefits 
and in whom he reposed most confi- 
dence, with his seals of office in their 
hands, kept up a correspondence with 
the exiled fan^y. Orford, Leeds, and 
Shrewsbury were guilty of this odious 
treachery. Even Devonshire is not 
altogether free from suspicion. It may 
well be conceived that, at such a time, 
such a nature as that of Marlborough 
would riot in the very luxury of base- 
ness. His former treason, thoroughly 
furnished with aU that makes infamy 
exquisite, placed lum under tlie dis- 
advantage which attends every artist 
from the time that he produces a mas- 
terpiece. Yet his second great stroke 
may excite wonder, even in those who 
appreciate all the merit of the first, 
l^st his admirers should be able to- 
say that at the time of the Bevo- 
lucion he had betrayed his King from 
any other than selfish motives, he pro- 
ceeded to betray his country. He 
sent intelligence to the Erench court 
of a secret expedition intended to 
attack Brest. The consequence was 
that the expedition failed, and that 
eight hundred British soldiers lost 
their lives from the abandoned villany 
of a British generak Yet this man 
has been canonized by so many emi- 
nent writers that to speak of him as he 
deserves may seem scarcely decent 

The reign of TlTlliam ^e Third, as 
Hr. Hallom happily says, was the 
Eadirof the national prosperity. It 
WSfe also the Nadir of the national cha- 
tacter. It was the time when the rank 


harvest of vices sown during thirty 
years of licentiousness and confusion 
was gathered in; but it was also the 
seed-time of great virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the 
censorship soon after the Bevolution; 
and the Government immediately fell 
under the censorship of the- press. 
Statesmen had a scrutiny to endure 
whidr was every day bcconung moreand 
more severe. The extreme violence of 
opinions abated. Tlie Whigs learned 
moderationin o£Bce;the Torieslcarned 
the principles of liberty in opposition. 
The parties almost constantly approx- 
imated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There were occasional 
bursts of violence; but, from the time 
of the Bevolution, those bursts were 
constantly becoming less and less ter- 
rible. The severity with which the 
Tories, at the close of the reign of 
Anne, treated some of those who had 
directed the public affairs daring 
rite war of the Grand Alliance, and 
the retaliatory measures of the 'i^gs, 
after the accession of the House of 
Hanover, cannot bo justified; but tlioy 
were by no means in the style of the 
infuriated parties, whose alternate mur- 
ders had disgraced our history to- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second. At the fall of Walpole 
for greater moderation was displayed. 
And from that time it has been riie 
practice, a practice not strictly accord- 
ing to the theory of our Constitution, 
but still most salutary, to consider the 
loss of office, and the public disappro- 
bation, os punishments sufficient for 
errors in the administration not impu- 
table to personal corruption. Nothing, 
we believe, has contributed more than 
this lenity to raise the character of pub- 
lic men. Ambition is of itself a game 
sufiSciently hazardous and sufficiently 
deep to infiomo the passions without 
adding property, life, and liberty to the 
stake. Where the play runs so despe- 
rately high as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, honour is at an end. Statesmen 
instead of being, as they should te, at 
once mild and steady, ore at once ibro- 
dous and inconsistent The axe is for 
ever before their eyes. A popular out- 
cry somctimesunnervesthenijandsome- 
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times makes them desperate; it drives 
them to unworthy compliances, or to 
mcasnres of vengeance as cruel os tliose 
which tijcy have reason to expect. A 
Minister in onr times need not fear 
cither to ho firm or to bo mcrcifuL 
Onr old policy in this respect was as 
absurd as that of tho king in tlie 
Rostem talc who proclaimed that any 
physician who pleased might come to 
court and prescribe for his diseases, 
but that if die remedies foiled tho ad- 
venturer should loso his head. It is 
cosy to conceive how many ablo men 
wotdd refuse to undertake tho enro on 
such conditions; how mnch the sense 
of extreme danger would confuse tho 
perceptions, and cloud tho intellect of 
tho practitioner, at the vciy crisis 
which most called for self-possession, 
and how strong his temptation would 
be, if ho found that ho had committed 
a blunder, to escape the consequences 
of it by poisoning his patient. 

But in fact it would have been im- 
possible, since tho Revolution, to punish 
any bOnistcr for tho general course of 
his policy, with tho slightest semblance 
of justice : for since that time no M- 
nistcr has been ablo to pursue any 
general course of policy without the 
approbation of tho Farlinmont. Tiio 
most important effects of that great 
change were, as bir. Hollnm has most 
truly said, and most ably shoivn, 
those which it indirectly produced. 
Thencefonrard it became the interest 
of tlio executive government to protect 
those very doctrines which an execu- 
tive government is in general inclined 
to persecute. Tlic sovereign, the minis- 
ters, tho courtiers, at lost even tho uni- 
versities and the clergy, were changed 
into advocates of tho right of resist- 
ance. In the tlicoiy of tho 'VYhigs, in 
tho situation of tho Tories, in the 
common interest of all public men, 
tho Parliamentary constitution of tho 
countiy found perfect security. Tho 
power of tho House of Commons, in 
particular, has been steadily on tho 
increase. Since supplies have been 
, granted for short terms and appropri- 
ated to particular services, tho appro- 
baUon of that House has .been os ne- 
cessary in practice to tho executive 


administration ns it has always been 
in tlicory to taxes and to laws. 

bb*. ^llam appears to have begun 
with tho reign of Henry tho Seventh, 
os tho period at wliich what is called 
modem history, in contradistinction to 
the history of tho middle ages, is gene- 
rally supposed to commence. Ho has 
stopped at tho accession of George tho 
Tliird, “from unwillingness,” os ho 
says, “ to excite tho prejudices of 
modem politics, especially those con- 
nected with personal character.” Tlieso 
two eras, wo think, deserved tho dis- 
tinction on other grounds. Our remote 
posterity, when looking back on onr 
history in that comprehensive manner 
in which remote posterity alone can, 
without mnch danger of error, look 
back on it, will probably observe those 
points with peculiar interest. They arc, 
if wo mistake not, tho beginning and 
Uio end of an entire and separate 
chapter in onr annals. Tho period 
which lies between them is a perfect 
cycle, a great year of tiro public mind. 

Li tho reign of Henry the Seventh, 
all tho political difibrences which had 
agitated England since tho Norman 
conquest seemed to bo set at rest. 
Tho long and fierce straggle between 
tho Crown and tho Barons had termi- 
nated. Tho grievances which had pro- 
duced tho rebellions of Tyler and 
Cade had disappeared. Villanago urns 
scarcely known. Tho two royal houses, 
whose conflicting claims had long con- 
vulsed the kingdom, were at length 
united. Tho claimants whoso preten- 
sions, just or unjust, had disturbed tho 
now settlement, were overthrown. In 
religion there was no open dissent, and 
probably very little secret heresy. The 
old subjects of 'contention, in short, 
had vanished ; those which were to 
succeed had not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were 
announced ; principles which wore des- 
tined to keep England during two 
centuries and a half in a state of com- 
motion. TIio Reformation divided tho 
people into two great parties. Tho 
Protestants were victorious. They 
again subdivided themselves. Poli- 
tical factions were engrafted on theolo- 
gical sects. The mutual animosities 
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of the two' parties •gradnallyiemcrgod 
into the light of public life. Eirst 
came' conflicts in- Parliament'; then 
civil war ; then revolutions upon revo- 
lutions, each attended by its appurten- 
ance of proscriptions, and persecutions, 
and tests ; each followed by severe 
measures on the part of the conquerors ; 
each exciting a deadly and festc^g 
hatred in the conquered. During the 
reign of George the Second, things 
were evidenUy tending to repose. ' At 
the dose of that reign, the nation had 
completed the great revolution which 
commenced in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was again at 
rest. The fuiy of sects had died awa}*. 
Q^e Catholics themselves practically 
enjoyed .toleration and more than 
toleration they did not yet venture 
even, to desire. -Jacohitism was n 
mere' name. Nobody was loft to flght 
for that ^vretched' cause, and very ibw 
to drink for it. The Constitution, pin- 
chasCd so dearly, was on' every side 
extolled and worshipped. Even those 
distinctions of party which'must almost 
always he found in a free state coiild 
Bcarcdy ho traced. The two great 
bodies which, from the time of the 
Revolution, had been gradually tend- 
ingto approximation, were nowunite'd 
in emulous support of that splendid 
Administration which smote to the 
dust both the branches of the House 
of Bourbon. The great battle -for our 
ecdcsiastical and dvil polity had been 
fought and won. The wounds had 
been healed. The victors and ’the 
vanquished ' were , rejoicing together. 
Ere^ person'scquaintcd- iviui the 
political'writers'of the last generation 
will recollect the terms, in which they 
.generally speak of that time. -''It was 
a glimpse of a golden age of union 'and 
glory, a short .mtcrval of .rest, 'which 
had been preceded, by. centuries' of 
agitation, and which centuries of agi- 
tation were destined to foUow. < i* 
How soon: faction again began to 
ferment is well known. In the iKittcrs 
of JuniuE, in Burke’s Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Discontents, and in many 
otlicr writings of less merit, the violent 
-dissensions which speedily, convulsed 
the ruamtty are imputed to the system 


of favouritism wliich George the Third 
introduced, to Uio influence ot Bute, or 
to the profligacy of those .who called 
themselves the King’s friends. With 
all deference to the eminent writers to 
whom wo have referred, wo may ven- 
ture to say that they lived too near, the 
events of which they treated to judge 
correctly. The schism which was then 
appearing in tlio nation, and whidi has 
been from that time almost constantly 
widening, 'had little in common with 
those sdiisms which had divided it 
during the .reigns of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts. ' The symptoms of popular 
(bcling, 'indeed, will .always bo in a 
great measure the same; but the prin- 
ciple which excited that feeling was 
hero new. The support which was 
given to Wilkes, the domour for reform 
daring the American war, the dis- 
aflcctcd conduct of largo dasscs ol 
people at the time of the Erench Revo- 
lution, nomore resembled the opposition 
which had been oflbred to the govcni- 
ment of Charles the Second, than that 
opposition resembled the contest be- 
tween the Roses. 

- In the political as in the natural 
body, a sensation' is often referred to n 
part widdy difTorent from that in which 
it really resides. A man whose leg is 
cut off faneics that ho feels a pain in 
his toe. And in' the same manner the 
people, in the earlier port of the late 
rei^, sincerely attributed their dis- 
content to grievances which had been 
cfTcctnally lopped off. They imagined 
that the prerogative was too strong for^ 
the Constitution, that the principles of' 
the Revolution were abandoned, that 
the system of the Stuarts was restored. 
Every impartial man must now acknow- 
ledge that these diarges were ground- 
Icp. The conduct of the Government 
with respect to the ^Middlesex election 
,wo^d . have been ' contemplated with 
delight by the first generation of Wliigs. 
Tlioy would have fliought it a splendid 
triumph of the cause of hberty that 
the King and the Lords should resign 
to the lower House a portion of the 
legislative power, and allow it to in- 
capacitate without their consent.’ This, 
indeed,' SH. Burke clearly perceived. 
“ Wlien' the House of Commons,” saj r 
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he, “inimcndcaTottrtoobtnin n'ewnd- 
rantages at the expense of the other 
orders of tho state, for tlio hencfit of 
the commons at large, have pursued 
strong measures, if it were not just, it 
was at least natural, that tho consti- 
tuents should connive at all their pro- 
ceedings ; because we ourselves were 
ultimately to profit. But when tliis 
submission is urged to us in a contest 
between tho representatives and our- 
selves, and where notliiug can bo put 
into dicir scale which is not taken from 
ours, they fancy us to bo children when 
they tcU us that they are our repre- 
sentatives, omr own fiesh and blood, 
and that all tho stripes the}’ give us 
are for our good.” These sentences 
contain, in fact, tho whole explanation 
of the mystery. Tho conflict of tlto 
Ec^'cntcenth century was maintained by 
tho Parhoment against the Crown. 
The conflict which commenced in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, which 
still remains undecided,' and in whicli 
our chOdten and grandchildren ■wiU 
probably be colled to act or to suficr, 
is between a largo portion of tho peo- 
ple on tho one side, and the Crown 
and tho Parliament united on the other. 

Tho privileges of tho House of Com- 
mons, those privileges whicli, in 1G42, 
all London rose in anns to defend, 
uliich tho people considered ns synony- 
mous with their own liberties, and in 
comparison of which they took no ac- 
count of tho most precious and sacred 
principles of English jurisprudence,' 
nave now become nearly as odious as i 
tho rigours of martial law. That power | 
of committing which tho people an-! 
ciently loved to see the House of Com- 
mons exercise, is now, at least when 
employed against libellers, the most 
unpopular power in tho Constitution. 
If tho Commons were to suficr the 
Lords to amend money-bills, wo do not 
believe that the people would care one 
straw about tho matter. H they were 
to suficr tho Lords even to originate 
money-bills, wo doubt whether such a 
surrender of their constitutional rights 
would excite half so much dissatisfac- 
tion ns the cxdasion of strangers from 
a single important discussion. Tlio 
j^sdlciy in which the reportem sit' has 


become a fourth ' estate of the realm. 
Tlic publication of the debates, a prac- 
tice whicli seemed to tho most liberal 
statesmen of the old school full of dan- 
ger to tho great safeguards of public 
liberty, is now regarded by many per- 
sons *as a safeguard tantamount, and 
more th.an tantamount, to all tho rest 
together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary 
rcfoim which is tho more remarkable 
because It was delivered long before 
the French Bevolution, has described, 
in striking language, the .change' in 
public feeling of W’hich wo speak. “ It 
suggests melancholy reflections,” says 
he, "in eonscquenco of the strange 
course wo have long held, that we are 
nownolongcrquan^ingabout tho cha- 
racter, or about the conduct of men, or 
tlio tenor of measures ; but wo arc 
grown out of humour witli tho English 
Constitution itself ; tliis is become the 
object of tho animosity of Englishmen. 
This constitution in former days used 
to bo the envy of tho world 5 it Tvas 
the pattern for politicians ; the theme 
of the eloquent ; tho meditation of tlie 
philosopher in every part of tho world. 
As to Englishmen, it was tlicir pride, 
their consolation. By it ‘ they lived, 
and for it they were ready to die.’ Its 
defects, if it had an}’, were partly co- 
vered by partiality, and partly borne 
by prudence. Now all its excellencies 
areforgot, itsfaults are forcibly dragged 
into day, exaggerated by evciy ar^co 
of misrepresentation. It is despised 
and rejected of men ; and every device 
and invention of ingenuity or .i^cncss 
is set up in opposition, or in preference 
to it.” TTc neither adopt nor condemn 
the language of reprobation which the 
great orator here employs. Wb call 
him only as a w’itness to ^e fact. That, 
tho revolution of public feeling, which 
ho described was tlicn in prog^ss is 
indisputable ; and it is equally indis- 
pntablc, we think, that it is in progress 
still. 

To investigate and classify the causes 
of so great a change would require' for 
more tliought, and far more space, than 
we at present have to bestow. But 
some of them aie obrious. Hufuig 
Ibp’contcst which tho Parliament car- 
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riod on agtdnst fho Stnnrts, it had only 
to check and complain. It has since 
had to govern. As on attacking body, 
it could select its points of attack, and 
it natnioUy chose those on whidi it 
was likely to receive public support. 
As a ruling body, it has neither the 
same liberty of choice, nor the same 
motives to gratify the people. With 
the power of an executive government, 
it has drawn to itself some of the vices, 
and nil the unpopularity of an execu- 
tive government. On the House of 
Commons above all, possessed ns it is 
of the public purse, and consequently 
of tho public sword, the nation tiuuws 
ail tho blame of an ill conducted war, 
of a blundering negotiation, of a dis- 
graceful treaty, of an embarrassing 
commerdai crisis. Tho delays of the 
Court of Chancery, tho misconduct of 
n judge at Van Hiemen’s Land, any 
thing, in short, which in any part of 
the administration any person feels os 
a grievance, is attributed to tho tyranny, 
or at least to tlio negligence, of that 
all-powerful body. Private individuals 
pester it with their wrongs and daims. 
A merchant appeals to it from the 
Courts of Rio Janeiro or St. Peters- 
burgh. A historical pointer complains 
to it that his deportment of art finds 
no encouragement. AncicntlythoPar- 
liamcnt resembled a member of oppo- 
sition, from whom no places are ex- 
pected who is not expected to confer 
favours and propose measures, but 
merely to watch and censure, and who 
may, therefore, unless ho is ^ssly in- 
judidons, bo popular with tho great 
body of tho community. The Parlia- 
ment now resembles tho somo person 
put into ofiSce, snrroundcd by peti- 
rionors whom twenty times his patron- 
age would not satisfy, stunned with 
complaints, buried in memorials, com- 
pelled by die duties of his station to 
bring forward measures similar to those 
which ho was formerly accustomed to 
observe and to check, and perpetually 
encountered by objections similar to 
those which it was formerly his busi- 
ness to raise. 

Perhaps it may bo laid down ns a 
general rule that a legislative assembly, 
not consdtnted on democratical prin- 


dplcs, cannot bo popular long after it 
censes to bo weak. Its zeal for what 
tho people, rightly or wrongly, conccivo 
to bo their interests, its sjunpathy with 
their mutable and violent passions, aro 
merely die ciTccts of die particular cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed. As 
long ns it depends for existence on tho 
pnblic favour, it will employ all tho 
means in its power to conciliate that 
favour. TVIuIg this is the cose, defects 
in its consUtution arc of littlo conse- 
quence. But, ns the doso union of 
such n body with tho nation is tho cflcct 
of an identity of interests not essential 
but accidental, it is in some mensuro 
dissolved from tho time nt winch tho 
danger which produced it ceases to 
exist. 

Hence, before tho Rcvolntion, tho 
question of Parliamentary reform was 
of very litdo importance. Tho friends 
of liberty had no very ardent udsh for 
reform. The strongest Tories saw no 
objections to iL It is remarkable that 
Clarendon londly applauds tho changes 
which Cromwell introduced, changes 
for stronger than tho Whigs of tho 
present day would in general approve. 
There is no reason to think, however, 
that tho reform clTcctcd by Cromwell 
made any great diflcrcncc in the con- 
duct of the Parliament. Indeed, if the 
Honso of Commons had, during tho 
reign of Charles tho Second, been 
dcctcd by universal snOrage, or if all 
tho scats had been put up to sale, ns in 
tlio French Parliaments, it would, we 
suspect, h.avo acted very much ns it 
did. IVo know how strongly tho Par- 
liament of Paris exerted itself in favour 
of tho pcoplo on many important occa- 
sions ; and tho reason is evident. 
Tbongh it did not emanate from tho 
people, its whole consequence depended 
on tho support of tho people. 

From tho time of tho Rcvolntion tho 
House of Commons has been gradually 
becoming what it now is, a great coun- 
cil of state, containing many members 
chosen freoly by tho people, and many 
others anxious to acquire ftio favour of 
tho people ; but, on tho whole, nristo* 
crarical in its temper and interest. It 
is very far &om bring an illiberal and 
stupid oligarchy; but it is equally far 
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firom being an express imago of the tbo nntnral aristocracy, tlio capitalists 
general feeling. Zt is influenced by and tllclando^vners, and by so widening 
the opinion of the people, and influ- tlic base of tlio goremment ns to in- 
cnccd powerfully, bnt slowly and cir- terest in its defence the whole of the 
cnitonriy. Instead of ontmnning the middle class, that brnre, honest, and 
public mind, as beforo the Bcvolution Eonnd-hcartcd(dass,whicli is as anxious 
it frequently did, it now follows with for the maintenance of order and the 
slow steps and nt a wide distance. It scenrity of property, as it is hostile to 
is therefore necessarily unpopnlor; and corruption and oppression, succeed in 
the more so because &c good whidi it averting a struggle to which no rational 
produces is mndi less crident to com- friend of liberty, or of law can look 
mon perception than the evil whicli it forward without great apprehensions, 
inflicts. It bears the blame of all the There arc tliosc who will be contented 
mischief which is done, or supposed to with nothing but demolition; and there 
bo done, by its authority or by its con- arc tliosc who shrink from all repair, 
nirancc. It docs not get the credit, on There are innovators who long for a 
the other hand, of haring prevented President and a National Convention; 
those innumerable nbnscs which do not and there ore bigots who, while cities 
exist solely because the House of Com- larger and richer than the capitals of 
mons exists. . many great kingdoms are calling out 

A largo part of the nation is ccr- for representatives to watch over their 
tninlj' desirous of a reform in the repre- interests, select some hackneyed jobber 
sentativo system. How large that part in boroughs, some peer of the narrowest 
may bo, and how strong its desires on and smaUcst mind, ns the fittest do- 
thc subject may be, it is diflicult to say. positaiy of a forfeited franchise. lic- 
it is only at intervals that the clamour tween these extremes there lies a moro 
on the subject is loud and vehement, excellent way. Timeis bringing round 
But it seems to us that, during tlio re- nnotlicr crisis analogous to that which 
missions, the feeling gathers strength, occurred in the seventeenth ccntniy. 
and that cvciy successive burst is moro We stand in n situation similar to that 
riolcnt than that which preceded it. in which our ancestors stood under the 
The public attention may bo for a time reign of James tlio First. It will soon 
diverted to the Catholic claims or the again be ncccssaiy to reform that wo 
hicreantilo code; but it is probable may prcscn'c, to save the fundamental 
that nt no very distant period, perhaps principles of the Constitution by altcr- 
in the Ufctiincoftho present generation, ations in the subordinate parts. It 
all other questions will merge in that will then bo possible, ns it was possible 
which is, in a certain degree, connected two hundred years ago, to protect 
with them alL vested rights, to secure every useful 

Already wo seem to omsclvcs to institution, every institution endeared 
perceive the signs of unquiet times, the by antiquity and noble associations, 
vague presentiment of something great and, at tlic same time, to introduce 
and strange which pcrv'adcs the com- into the sj'stcm improvements har- 
munity, the restless and turbid hopes monizing with the original plan. It 
of those who have every thing to gain, remains to bo seen whether two hnn- 
the dimly hinted forebodings of those dred years have made us wiser, 
who h’avo every thing to lose. JIany We know of no great , revolution 
indications might be mentioned, in which might not have been prevented 
themselves indeed as insignificant os by compromise early and graciously 
straws ; but even the direction of a made. Firmness is a great virtue in 
straw, to borrow the illustration of public affairs; but it has its proper 
Bacon, will show from what quarter sphere. Conspiracies and insurrections 
tlic storm is setting in. iu which small minorities are engaged, 

A great statesman might, by ju- the outbreakings of popular violence 
dicious and timely reformatious, by unconnected with any extensive pro- 
reconciling the two great branches of ject or apy durable principle, are best 
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repressed by vigour and decision. To ' 
shrink from them is to make them for- 
midable. ■ But no Aviso ruler Avill con- 
found the pen’oding taint witli the 
slight local irritation. No iviso mlcr 
wm treat the deeply seated discon- 
tents of a great party, as 'ho treats 
the fury of a mob wbiA destroys mills 
and power-looms. The neglect of this 
distinction has been fatal even to go- 
vernments strong in the power of 
the sAvord. Olio' present time is indeed 
a time of peace and order. But it is 
at such a time that fools are most 
thoughtless and wise men most thought- 
ful. That tho discontents which have 
agitated tho country during tho late 
and tho present reign, and wliich, 
though not always noisy, are never 
who%* dormant, will again break forth 
with aggravated s}’mptoms, is almost 
as certain as that tho tides and seasons 
will follow their appointed course. 
But in all movements of tho human 
mind wliidi tend to great rcA'olutions 
there is a crisis at which moderate con- 
cession may amend, conciliate, and 
preserve. Happy will it bo for Eng- 
land if, at that crisis, her interests bo 
confided to men for wliom liistorj’hns 
not recorded (ho long series of human 
crimes and follies in vidn. 


SOUTHEY’S COLLOQUIES. 

(Jah. 1830.) 

/?/r Thomaa Store; or, CoVoqiiiea on the 
JProffresa and Proavecla oj Sodety. By 
BonasT SournaViBsq. LLb., Boot Lau- 
reate. S vols. 8vo. London: asS9. 

It would bo scarcely possible for a 
man of Sir. Southey’s talents and' ac- 
quirements to WTito tiro volumes so 
largo os those beforo us, which should 
bo wholly destitute of information and 
amusement. ■' Yet wo do not remember 
to have read with so little satisfaction 
any equal quantity of matter, written 
by any man of real abilities. ’\Yo have, 
for some time past, obscn'cd witli g^ent 
regret tho strange infatuation Avhich 
Icnds^ tho Poet Lanroatc to abandon 
those - departments of literature in 
which ho might excel, and to lectnro 
die public on ecicnccs of which he has 


still the very alphabet to leariu' , Ho has 
now, wo think,' done his worst. Tho 
subject which ho has at last under- 
taken to treat is one which demands 
ijd tho highest intellectual and moral 
qualities of .a philosophical statesman, 
an understanding at'oncc comprehen- 
sive and acute, a heart at once upright 
and charitaWc. Mr. Southeyhrings to 
tho task two faculties ivlnch weio never, 
wo heUevo, vouchsafed in mcasuro so 
copious to any human being, tho faculty 
of believing without a reason, andAo 
faculty of hating without a provocation. 

It is, indeed, most extraordinary, 
that a mind like bir. Southey’s, a mind 
richly endowed in many respects by 
nature, and highly cultivated by study, 
a mind which has exercised consider- 
able inOucncc on the most enlightened 
generation' of tho most enlightened 
people that ever etusted, should bo 
utterly destitute of tho poAver of dis- 
cerning truth from falsehood. Yet 
such is tho fact. Government is to 
blr. Southey one of tho fine arts. Ho 
judges of a theory, of a public mea- 
sure, of a religion or a political party, 
of a peace or a war, ns men judge of a 
picture or a statue,' by tbo clTcct pro- 
duced on his imagination. A cliain of 
associations is to him what a dmin of 
reasoning is to other men; and what 
bo colls his opinions hro in fact merely 
his tastes. 

1 Port of this description might per- 
’h'nps apply to a mAich greater man, 
bir. Burke. But bir. Burke assuredly 
possessed an understanding admirably 
fitted for tho invertigation of truth, an 
Aindcrstnnding stronger than that of 
any statesman, acti\-o or spcculatu'c, of 
tho eighteenth century, stronger than 
ovoiy thing, except his OAvn fierce and 
ungOA’cmablc sensibility. Hence ho 
generally cboso his side’ like a fanatic^ 
and defended it h'ko n philosopher. 
His conduct on the most important oc- 
casions of his life, at tho time of thp 
impeachment of Hastings for exampi^ 
and at tho time of tho Eronch Bca’oIu- 
tion,' seems to Juivo been prompted by 
tiioso fedings and motives AA’liidi bIr. 
Coleridge has so happily described, 

“Stormy pity, and'tho chcrisli’d luro 
Of pomp, and proud precipitance of soul. 
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. Hindostiin, with its vost chics, its 
^rgcoQS pagodns, its infinite swahns 
of dnskjr population, its long-dcsccndcd 
djnnstics, its statdj etiquette, cptcitcd 
in a xhind so capacious, so imagina- 
tirc, and so susceptible, the most in- 
tense interest. ' The peculiarities of the 
costume, of the manners, and of the 
laws, the very mystery which hung 
over the. language and origin of, the 
people, seized his imagination. To 
plead under .the ancient arches ot 
Westminster Hall, in the name of the 
English people, at die bar of the 
English nobles, for great nations and 
Mngs separated from him by half the 
world, .seemed to liim the height of 
human glory. Again, it is not difii- 
cnlt to pcrccire that his hostilitj' to 
the French Ecvolntion principally 
arose from the vexation which he felt 
at haring all his old political asso- 
ciations disturbed, at seeing the well 
known landmarks of states obliterated, 
and the names and distinctions with 
which the history of Europe had been 
filled for ages at once swept away. Ho 
felt like an ontiquoiy whoso sliicld had 
been scoured, or -a .connoisseur who 
found his Titian retouched. Eut, hon;- 
cver ho caihe by an' opinion, ho had 
no sooner got it titan ho did his best 
to make • out a legitimate title to it. 
Ilis reason, like a spirit in the scnico 
of an cncliantcr,' though spell-bound, 
was still mighty. It did' whatever 
work his passions' and his imagination 
might impose. - Sut it did that work, 
however arduous, with mart'cllous do.v- 
tcrity and rigour. His course was not 
determined by argument; but he could 
defend the widest course by argu- 
ments more, plausible than tlioso by 
wliich common 'men support .opinions 
which they hare adopted after the 
fullest deliberation. Season hasscarccly 
ever displayed, even in those well con- 
stituted minds of wliich she occupies 
the throne, so much power and energy 
as 'in the lowest ofilccs of that impe- 
rial scrritude.<^ 

Now in the mind of Mr. Southey 
reason has no place at all, ns either 
leader or follower, as either sovereign 
or, slave. . Ho docs not sccin to know 
^hat on argument is. He never uses 


orgiuncnts liimsclf. Ho never troubles 
himself to nnsrver the arguments of his 
opponents. It has' never occuircd to 
iilm, that a man ought to be able to 
give some better acconut of tire way in 
rvliich he has arrived at' his' opinions 
than merely that it is his wll and plea- 
sure to hold them.' It has'ncvor'oo- 
enrred to liim that there is a difiTcfcnco 
between f&sertion and demonstration, 
that a rumour does not always prove a 
fact, tliat a single fact, When pfdVcd, is 
hardly foundation enough for 'a thcoty, 
that two contradictory, propositions 
cannot be undeniable truth's, that to 
beg tire question is not the wu}' to settle 
it, or that when an .objection is raised, 
it ought to bo met w’itli sbracthihg 
more comincing than “scoundrel” and 
“blockheacL’,’ 

It would bo 'absurd io read the 
works of such a nvlter for political ih- 
siruction. Tho .utihost that ,ca'n ho 
expected from any system promulgated 
by him is' that it may bo splendid and 
nficcting, Uiat it may suggest sublime 
and pleasing' Images. &’s scheme of 
philosophy is a mere day-dream,' a 
poetical creation, like the DomdanitS 
cavern, the Swerga, or Padolbn ; and 
indeed it bears no inconsiderable re- 
semblance to those gorgeous visions, 
lake them, it has something of inven- 
tion, grandeur, and brilliancy. But, 
like them, it is grotesque and extra- 
vagant, and perpetually .violates evea 
that conventional probability which 
is essential to the cficct of works of 
art. 

The warmest admirers' of Mr. Southey 
will scarcely, wo tliink, deny that his 
success has almost always borne an 
inverse proportion to the degree in 
whicli his undertakings ha-vo required 
a logical head. ' His poems, token in 
the mass, stand far higher' .tiian his 
prose works. His olBciid Odes indeed, 
among wliirii the Vision of Judgement 
must bo dossed, arc, for the most part, 
worse than Pye’s and] as ba'd/as'Cib- 
ber’s; nor do wo. think him generally 
happy in short pieces. But his longer 
poems, though full of faults, arc never- 
theless ycry extraordinary prodaetions. 
Wo doubt greatly whether they will bo 
read fifty years hence; but that, if they 
H 2 
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arercaa, they will be admired, we have 
no donbt whatever. 

But, though in general we prefer 
Mr. Southey’s poetry to his prose, we 
must make one exception. The Life 
of Nelson is, beyond all doubt, the 
most perfect and the most delightful 
of his works. The fact is, as his poems 
most abundantly prove, .that he is by 
no means so skilM in designing as in 
filling up. It was therefore an advan- 
tage to him to be famished with an 
outline of characters and events, and 
to have no other task to perform than 
that of touching the cold skctdi into 
life. No writer, perhaps, ever lived, 
whose talents so prccisdy qualified 
him to write the history of the great 
naval warrior. There were no fine 
riddles of the human heart to read, no 
theories to propound, no hidden causes 
to devdope, no remote consequences 
to predict. The character of the hero 
lay on the surface. The exploits were 
brilliant and picturesque. The neces- 
sity of adhering to the real course of 
events saved Mr. Southey from those 
ianits which deform the ori^ol plan 
of almost evciy one of his poems, and 
which even his innumerable beauties 
of detail scarcely redeem. The subject 
did not require the exercise of those 
reasoning powers the want of which is 
the blemish of his prose. It would not 
be easy to find, in all literary history, 
an instance of a more exact hit between 
windand water. John Wesley and the 
Peninsular War were subjects of a very 
dificrent kind, subjects which required 
ail the qualities of a philosophic histo- 
rian. In hlr. Southey’s works' on tliese 
subjects, he has, on the whole, foiled. 
ITet there are charming specimens of 
the art of narration in both of them. 
The Life of Wesley tvill probably live. 
Defective as it is, it contains the only 
popular account of a most remarkable 
moral revolution, and of a man whoso 
eloquence and logical acuteness might 
have made him, eminent in literature, 
whose genius for government was not 
inferior to that of Richclion, and who, 
whatever his errors may have been, 
devoted all his powers, in defiance of 
obioquy and dension, to what he sin- 
cerely considered as the highest good 


of his species. The Brstoiy of the 
Peninsular War is already, dead; in- 
deed, the second volume was dead- 
bom. The glory of producing an im- 
perishable record of that great conflict 
seems to bo reserved for Colonel Napier. 

Tlie Book of the Church contains 
some stories very prettily told. The 
rest is mere mbbish. The adventure 
was manifestly one wliich could be 
achieved only by a profound thinker, 
and one in which even a profound 
thinker might have faUed, unless his 
passions had been kept under strict 
control. But in all those works in 
which hfr. Southey, has completely 
abandoned narration, and has uiider- 
taken to argue moral and political 
questions, his failure has been com- 
plete and ignominious. On such oc- 
casions his writings are rescued from 
utter contempt and derision solely by 
the beauty and purity of the English 
We find, w'o confess, so great a charm 
in hbr. Southeys style that, even when 
he writes nonsense, we generally read 
it witii pleasure, except indeed when 
he tries to be droll. A more ihsuifer- 
able jester never existed. He very 
often attempts to be humorous, and 
yet we do not remember a single occa- 
sion on which he has succeeded far- 
ther thau to be quaintly and flippantly 
dull. In one of his w'orks he tells us 
that Bishop Spratt was very properly 
so called, inasmuch os he was a very 
small poet. And in the book now 
before us he cannot quote Erancis 
Bngg, the renegade Quaker, without 
a remark on his unsavoury name. A 
wise man might talk folly like this by 
his own fireside; but that any human 
being, after having made such a joke, 
should write it down, and copy it out, 
and transmit it to the printer, and cor- 
rect the proof-sheets, and send it forth 
into.tlie world, is enough to nuike us 
ashamed of our species. 

Tlie extraordinary bitterness of spirit 
which Mr. Southey manifests towards 
his opponents is, no doubt, in a great 
measure to be attributed to the manner 
in which he forms his opinions. Dif- 
ferences of taste, it has often been re- 
marked produce greater exasperation 
than difmrences on points of science. 
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But this Is not aU. A peculiar aus- 
terity narks almost oil hlr. Southey’s 
judgments of men and actions. Wo 
aro far from blaming him for fixing 
on a Mgh standard of morals, and for 
applying that standard to c^'cry ease. 
But rigour ought to bo accompanied 
by discernment; and of discernment 
Mr. Southey seems to bo utterly desti- 
tute. mode of judging is monkish. 

It is exactly what wo should expect 
from a stem old Benedictine, who had 
been prcsen’cd from many ordinary 
frailties by the restraints of his situa- 
tion. No man out of a cloister ever 
wrote about love, for c.xamplc, so 
coldly and at the same time so ^ossly. 
His descriptions of it aro just what wo 
should hear from a rccluso who knew 
the passion only from the details of 
the confessional Almost all his heroes 
•make loro either like Seraphim or like 
cattle. Ho seems to have no notion of 
any thing betrreen tho Platonic passion 
of tho Glcndovccr who gazes with rap- 
ture on his mistress’s leprosy, and tho 
brutal appetite of Arvalan.and Bodc- 
rick. m Bodcrick, indeed, tho two 
characters are united. Ho is first all 
day, and then all spirit. Ho goes 
forth a Tarquin, and comes back too 
ethereal to bo married. Tho only loro 
scene, as far as wo can recollect, in 
l^doc, consists of tho delicate atten- 
tions wliich a savage, who has drank 
too much of tho Prince’s excellent 
metheglin, offers to GoervyL It would 
bo tho labour of a week to find, in all 
tho vast mass of Mr. Southey’s poctiy, 
a single passage indicating any sym- 
pathy with those feelings which have 
consecrated tho shades of Yaucluso 
and tho rodks of Mcillctic. 

Indeed, if wo except some vciy 
pleasing images of paternal tenderness 
and filial duty, thcro is scarcely any 
thing soft or humane in Mr. Southey’s 
poetry. 'Wlhat theologians coll tho 
spiritual sins are his cardinal virtues, 
hatred, pride, and tho insatiable thirst 
ofrcngcancc. These passions ho dis- 
guises under the name of duties; ho 
purifies them from the alloy of vulgar 
mterosts; ho ennobles them by uniting 
them with energy, fortitude, and a 
severe sanctity of manners; and' ho 


then holds tlicm up to tho admiration 
of mankind. TJiis is tho spirit of 
Thalaba, of Iiudurlad, of Adosindn, of 
Bodcrick after his conversion. It is 
tho spirit which, in all his writings, 
Mr. Southey appears to affect " I do 
well to bo angry,” scorns to bo tho 
predominant feeling of his mind. Al- 
most tho only mark of charity which 
ho vouchsafes to his opponents is to 
pray for their reformation; and this 
ho docs in terras not unlike those in 
which wo can imagine a Portuguese 
priest interceding with Heaven for a 
Jow, delivered over to tho secular arm 
offer n relapse. 

\ 7 o have always heard, and fully 
believe, that hir. Southey is a very 
amiable and humane man ; nor do wo 
intend to apply to him personally any 
of the remarks which wo have made on 
the spirit of his writings. Such aro 
tho caprices of human nature. Even 
Undo Toby troubled himself very little 
about tho Prcndi grenadiers who fell 
on tho glacis of Namur, '^d Mr. 
Southey, when ho takes up his pon, 
dianges his nature os much os Captain 
Shandy, when ho girt on his sword. 
Tho only opponents to whom tho Lau- 
rcato gives qndirtor are those in whom 
ho rin& something of his own character 
reflected. Ho seems to have an in- 
stinctive antipathy for calm, modcrato 
men, for men who shun extremes, and 
who render reasons. Ho has treated 
hlr. Owen of Lanark, for example, with 
infinitdy more respect than ho has 
shouu to Mr. Hallam or to Dr.Lin- 
gard ; and this for no reason that wo 
can discover, except that Mr. Owen is 
moro unreasonably and hopdessly in 
tlio wrong than any speculator of our 
time. 

Mr. Southey’s political system is 
just what wo might expect from a man 
who regards politics, not os matter of 
science, but os matter of taste and 
feeling. All his schemes of govern* 
mont have been inconsistent with them- 
selves. In his youth ho was a repub- 
lican ; yet, os ho tells ns in his preface 
to these Colloquies, he was even then 
opposed to tho Catholic Claims. Ho is 
now a violent Ultra-Toiy. Yet, while 
ho maintains, with vehemence ap- 
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nroncliing to ferocity, aU the sterner ‘ Southey would -have a^ed with.Wm- 
ahd harsher 4 )arU ‘ of the TJltin-,Tory self in opposing. He has passed from 
tiieo'iy of go'^erntncnt, .the Ijaser-dtid one extreme of politicid opinion to an- 
dirticr‘‘pttrd’'of that theory ’.disgusts other, ap Satan in Miltom wont round 
him.' Exclusion, persecution, “severe tlic.‘globo,^.'contnving.,^stantly to 
punishments for libellers and .dema*. « ride with ■’daxfn'M|. , ;Smrevcr the 
gogucs, proscriptions, massacres, civil thickest .diadow^V^rS*‘WS, 
war, if necessary, rather 'tlinn 'ahy,.con- any momenf aiance to fall,, Uiere ,is 
c(»sion to a.discontented’pcpplo ; these Llr. Southey. It .is hot .every body 
are the measuros which ho seems.in- who.could have sodexterpuslynvdided 
dined to reccunmend. A severe and blundering on thc dayligHtiii the conrse 
gloomy, tyranny, crushing opposition,’ of a journey to .th'e antipodes. : 
silencing remonstrance, drilling the Mi'. Southey has not beim fortunate 
minds' of the people into nnreasoning in the plan of any of his iictitioiu 
obo'cliehce, has 'in it something of narratives. i , But ho has never failed 
graiidcur which ddights his ’ imagine- so conspicuously as in the work be- 
tion. But there is nothing fine in’ the fore us; except, indeed^ jntho UTCtched 
sijabby 'tricks and jobs. of ofiSco; and Vision of Jndgeihcnt. ,,In , Hovember 
Mr.^Soutlioj', accordingly, has no tolo- 1817, it seems |lie Laureate ifas sitting 
ration' for them, ^len a Jacobin, he over his newspaper, Jind meditating 
did. not perceive tliat his system led about tlie death of tlip jPrincess phhr- 
logically, and would have led prac-^ lottc. Ah dderly person of very 
tically, to the removal of religious, di^ dignified aspect makes his appear^ 
tinctions. ',Hc nowcom'mits a similar ance, aniionnces liimself as a-stran- 
efror. Ho renounces the abject and ger from a distant country, and apo,- 
p'altrypart of the creed of, "his party, logizes very politely^ for not having 
withqut perceiving' .that it is also an providcd'himsclf with letters of, intro- 
essehtiol part of, that creed.’ Ho would duction., .blr. Southey supposes -his 
have 'tyranny and purity together; visiter to be some Amcncaiigcntlcinnh 
though the most su'pcrfidal observation vvho has come to see' the lakes and 
might have shoi^ him'.' that then can the lake-poets, 'and' accordingly pro- 
be, no tyranny without corruption. cecds^to perform, with that) grace, 

‘ It is high tiihe, 'hc)wever, that wo wMcdi only long practice can give, all 
shpuld proceed to the consideration of the duties , which , authors ,qwe to 
the work which is our more immediate storers. Ho assures his guest , that 
mbjcct, and ,>vhich,, indeed, illustrates some ..of the. most 'agreeable visits 
in,alm‘ost cvciy .page our generid re- which he hos.rccciyqd Imvo been from 
marks 'On Soutoey’s’wxitings. ^ Americans, ,^nnd that ho, knows men 
th'e Tprcfacc, we ore informed that tHo among them whoso, t^ents and ’virtues 
author, ‘ hotwitlistandiiig some state- would, do honour to any country. , In 
mqnts to' tlie contrary, was always op- passing we may observe, to the honour 
posed to the, Catholic Claims. Wo of Mr. Southey, 'that, though ho' e'n- 
fuUy’.hdicvb this; both because wo dcntlyhos no.lilung for the Amcncan 
are s'uro' that Mr. Southey is incapable institutions, 'lie' .never sp’eati of, "tlie 
of publishing a .deliberate falsehood, pcople'ofitjie United Stato u’ithjtliat 
Md because his assertion, is, in itself pitiful. hfrectatibn‘^,qf contempt .by 
probable, ."Wo^ should have expected which sorne membras of, his party have 
tha^ OTcn.rn liis wildest paroxysms of dono';more'.than wars or tariffs cam do 
dmocratic enthusiasm, Mr. Southey to excite .imitunl, enmity between ^o 
^pnld have felt no’ ’wish to see ,a simple communities formed for.mutuail friend- 
remedy applied to, a great practical ship. Great as the .faults of his. mind 
eviL . 'W'pi^ould .have expected that are, paltry spite like this has noplace 
toO’ ,omy measure which all ithh 'great in it. Indeedit is'scarcelyjConceiv- 
s^atesmen,, of> .two . generation's havd able that.a'mnn of his sensibilityland 
B^cd with each .ot^erj m .mpporting his; imagination should" look witoout 
vrould.l>e,the'qiily meamre which Mr. pleasure .and ] natitmal' pride Von the 
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vigoroTisand splendid youth of a greet 
people, whoso veins arc filled with 
our blood, whose minds arc nourished 
with our -literature, and on whom is 
cntmled the rich inheritance of out 
civilisation, our firccdom, and our 

gloiy. 

-- But we must return to hlr. Southey’s 
'study at Keswied:. The visiter informs 
the hospitable poet that ho is not an 
American but a spirit, hfn Soutlicy, 
with more frankness than chility, tells 
him tliat ho is a very queer one. The 
stranger holds out liis hand. It has 
nciUicr weight nor substance, hir. 
Southey upon this becomes more se- 
rious ; liis hair stands on end ; and he ad- 
jures the spectre to tell liim what he is 
and why he comes. The ghost turns out 
to be Sir Thomas More. Tlio traces 6f 
mnrtj’rdom, it seems,' are worn in the 
otiicr world, os stars and ribands arc 
w*om in tills. Sir Tliomos shows the 
poet n red streak round his neck, 
brighter than a ruby, and informs him 
that Cranmer wears a suit of flames in 
Paradise, the right hand glove, wo 
suppose, of pc6uliar brilliancy. 

Sir lliomas pays hut a short visit 
on this occasion, biit promises to cul- 
tivate the new acquaintance whidi ho 
has formed, and, alter begging that his 
‘ visit may ho kept secret from hlrs 
Southey, vanishes into air. 

The rest of 'the book consists of 
conversations between Mr. Southey 
and the spirit about trade, currency. 
Catholic emancipation, periodical lite- 
rature, female nunneries, butchers, 

' snuff, book-stalls, and a hundred other 
subjects. Mr. Southey very hospi- 
tably takes an opportunity to escort 
the ghost round tlio lakes, and directs 
his attention to the most beautiful 
points of view. TiVhy a spirit was to 
bo evoked for the purpose of talking 
over such matters and seeing sucli 
sights, why the vicar of the parish, a 
blue-stocking from London, or an 
American, such as ,Mr.' Southey at 
fiist supposed the aerial visiter to be, 
might not have done ns w'cll, we arc 
unable to conceive. Sir Tliomns tells 
Mr. Southey nothing about future 
events, and indeed ' absolutely ' dis- 
'chdms the {pit of prescience. He 


has learned to talk modem English. 
Ho has read nil the new publications, 
and loves a jest os well os when he 
jested with' the executioner, though we 
cannot say tliat the quality of his wit 
bos mnteriidly improved in Paradise. 
His powers of reasoning, too, are by 
so means in as great vigour as when 
ho sate on the woolsack; and though ho, 
boasts that ho is “divested of all those 
passions which cloud the intellects and- 
warn the .understandings of men,” we 
think liim, we must confess, far less 
stoical than formerly. As to revela- 
tions, ho tells Mr. Southey at the out- 
set to expect none from him. The 
Laureate digresses some doubts, which 
assuredly Tnll'not raise him in the 
opinion of our modem millonnarianSr 
os to the divine authority of the Apo- 
cal^-psc. But the ghost preserves an 
impenetrable silence. As far ns wo 
remember, only one hint about the em- 
ployment of disembodied spirits escapes 
hfni. Ho encourages Mr. Southey 
td hope that there is a Paradise Press, 
at which nil tlio valuable publications 
of Mr. Murray and Mr. Colburn are 
reprinted ns regularly ns nt Philadel- 
phia ; and- delicately insinuates that 
Thnlaba and the Curse of Echama are 
omong- the number. Wliat a contrast 
docs this absurd fiction present to those 
charming narratives w’hich Plato and 
Cicero prefixed to their dialogues ! 
TYliat cost in.machinciy, yet what po- 
verty of effect 1 A ghost brought in to 
sny what any man might have said I 
The glorified spirit of a great states- 
man and philosopher dawdling, like a 
Mlioiis old nabob nt a watering place, 
over quarterly reviews and novels, 
dropping in to pay long colls, making' 
excursions in senrdi of the picturesquol 
The scene of St. George and St. Den- 
nis in the Puccllo is hardly more ridi- 
culous. Wo know whnt 'V'oltairo 
meant. Nobody, however, can suppose 
that Mr. Southey means to make game 
of the mysteries of a higher state of 
existence. The fact is that, in the work 
before us, in the Vision of Judgement, 
and in some of his other pieces, his 
mode of treating the most solemn sub- 
jects differs from' tliat of open scoffers 
only as the extravagant representations 
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or sacred persons and things in some 
grotesque Italian paintings difl’er from 
the caricatures which Carlile exposes 
in the front of his shop. Wo interpret 
the particnlor act by the general cha- 
racter. What in the window of a con- 
victed blasphemer wo call blasphemous, 
we call only absurd and ill judged in 
an altar-piece. 

Wo now como to tho conversations 
wliich pass between Mr. Sontliey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between 
two Southeys, equally eloquent, equally 
angiy, equally unreasonable, and equally 
given to talking about what they do 
not understand.* Perhaps we could 
not select a better instance of tho spirit 
wliich pervades tho whole hook than 
tho passages in which Mr. Southey 
gives his opiuion of tho manufacturing 
system. There is nothing whicli ho 
hates so bitterly. It is, according to 
him, a system moro t}'rannical Uian 
that of tho feudal ages, a system of 
actual servitude, a system which de- 
stroys tho bodies and degrades tho 
minds of those who arc engaged in it. 
Ho expresses a hope tliat the competi- 
tion of other nations may drive us out 
of tho field ; tliat our foreign trade 
may decline ; and tliat wc may thus 
enjoy a restoration of national sanity 
and strength. But ho seems to think 
that tho extermination of tho whole 
manufacturing population would bo a 
blessing, if tho evU could be removed 
in no other way. 

Mr. Sonthi^ docs not bring forward 
a single fact in support of these views; 
and, as it seems to us, there aro facts 
whicli lead to a very dilTcrcnt conclu- 
sion. In the first place, tho pooi'-ratc 
is very decidedly lower in tho manu- 
facturing than in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. If Mr. Southey will look over tho 
Purliamcntnry returns on this subject, 
ho will find that the amount of paro- 
chial relief required by tho labourers 
in tho difi'erent counties of Eng- 
land^ is almost exactly in inverse pro- 
portion to tho degree in which the 
manufacturing system has been intro- 

• A pusago in which some expressions 
usea by Mr. Southey were misrepresented, 
^tamly without any unihir intention, bw 
been hero omitted. 


duced into those counties. Tlie returns 
for the years ending in March 1825. 
and in March 1828, arc now before us. 
Li tho former year wo find tho poor* 
rato highest in Sussex, about twenty 
shillings to evciy inhabitant Then 
como Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
and Norfolk. In all theso tho rato is 
above fifteen shillings a bend. Wo 
will not go through tho whole. Even 
in Westmoreland and tho North Bid- 
ing of Yorkshire, tlie rate is at more 
than eight shillings. In Cumberland 
and Monmouthshire, tho most for- 
tunate of all tho agricultural districts, 
it is at six shillings. But in tho West 
Biding of Yorkshiro, it is os low ns 
five shillings ; and when wc como to 
Lnnenshure, wc find it at four shillings, 
one fifth of what it is in Snssox. Q%o 
returns of tho year ending in March 
1828 arc a little, and but a little, more 
nnfavonrablo to tho manufacturing 
districts. Lancashire, even in that 
season of distress, required a smaller 
poor-rate than any other ch'strict, and 
littio moro than ono fourth of tho poor- 
rate raised in Snssox. Cumberland 
alone, of tlio agricultural districts, was 
05 well off ns the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. Theso facts seem to in- 
dicate tlmt the manufacturer is both in 
a moro comfortablo and in a less de- 
pendent situation than tho agricultural 
labourer. 

As to tho cifcctof tho manufacturing 
{grstem on tho bodily health, wo must 
beg leave to estimate it by a standard 
far too low and vulgar for a mind so 
imnginntivo ns that of hlr. Southey, 
the proportion of births and deaths. 
IVe know tliat, during tho growth of 
this atrocious system, this new misery, 
to use tho phrases of hir. Southey, this 
now enormity, this birth of a portentous 
age, this pest which no man con ap- 
prove whosoheartisnotscared or whoso 
understanding has not been darkened, 
there has been a great diminution of 
mortality, and that this diminution has 
been greater in ^o manufacturing 
towns than any where dso. Tho mor- 
tality still is, ns it always was, greater 
in towns than in tho countiy. But the 
dliference has dimiifishcd in an extra* 
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otdinaiy doRrco. There is the best 
reason to believe tbnt the annual mor- 
tality of Mnnebester, about the nuddle 
of the last century, was one in twenty- 
eight It is now reckoned at one in 
forty-firo. In Glasgow and Leeds a 
similar improvement has token place. 
Nay, the rate of mortality in those 
three great capitals of the manufac- 
turing districts is now considerably 
less than it was, fifty years ago, over 
England and 'SValcs, taken together, 
open count];;r &nd alL Wb might with 
some plausibility maintain tliat the 
people live longer because they arc 
better fed, better lodged, better dothed, 
and better attended in sidaicss, and 
that theso improrements ore owing to 
that increase of national wealth which 
the manufacturing system has pro- 
duced. 

Much more might bo said on thisj 
subject But to what end? It is not i 
from bills of mortality and statistical 
tables that hlx. Southey has learned i 
his poh'tical creed. Ho cannot stoop 
to study the history of the system 
which he abuses, to strike the balance 
between the good and evil which it 
has produced, to compare district with 
district, or generation with generation. 
Wo will give his own reason for his 
opinion, the only reason which ho 
gives for it, in his omi words; — 

“Wo remained awhile in silcnco looking 
upon tho osscmblaco of dwellings below. 
Hero, and in tho adjoining hamlet of Mill- 
beck, tho clTocts of manufactures and ofamri- 
cuituro may bo seen and compared. Tiio 
old cottages are such ns the poet and the 
painter equally delight in beholding. Sub- 
stantially built of tbo natlro stono without 
mortar, dirtied with no uhite lime, and 
their long low roofs covered with slate, if 
they had neon raised by tho mngio of somo 
indigenous Amphion’s music, tho materials 
could not haro'adlustcd themselves more 
beautifully in accord with tho surrounding 
scene ; andtlmo has stUi farther harmonized < 
them with weather stains, lichens, and 
moss, short grasses, and short fern, and 
stone-plants of various kinds. Tim orno- 
mpntcd chimneys, round or square, less 
adorn^ than those which, like little tiurots, 
cre^thohousespfthoPortugucsoneasantrys 
and yet not less happily suited to tnolr place, 
the hedge of dipt box beneath tho windows, 
tho roso-bushes besido tho door, tho little 
patch of flower ground, with its tall holly- 
hocks in front; the garden beside, the boo- 
luves, and tho oroluM with its bank of daf- 
fodils and snow-drope^ tho earliest and tho j 


profUscst in theso parts, indicate in the 
owners somo portion of oaso and leisure, 
somo regard to neatness and comfort, some 
sense of natural, and innocent, and hcdtbiui 
ct^qyment. iTbe now cottages of tho mnnu- 
faoturoTs oro upon tho manufacturing pat- 
tern — naked, and in » row. 

“•How is it,* said I, ‘that every thing 
which is connected with manufactures pre- 
sents suchfcaturcsofunqualiflcddcfoTmi^f 
Ihom tho largest of Mammon's temples 
down to tho poorest hovel in which his he- 
lotiy are stalled, these edifices have all one 
diaractor. Timo will not mellow them; 
naturowill neither dothonor conceal them; 
and they will remain always as oifonsire to 
tho oyo as to the mind.'” 


Hero is wisdom. Hero ore tbo prin- 
ciples on wbicb nations aro to bo 
governed. Eosc-bnsbes and poor-rates, 
rather than steam-engines and inde- 
pendence. Mortality and cottages with 
wcatbcivstnins, rather than health and 
long lifo with edifices which time 
cannot mellow. Wb ore told, that our 
ago has invented atrocities beyond the 
imagination of our fathers ; that so- 
ciety has been bronght into a state 
compared with whl^ extermination 
would bo a blessing ; and all because 
tho dwellings of cotton-spinners are 
naked and rectangular. Sir. Sonthoy 
has found out n way, he tells ns, in 
which tho effects of mannfactnres and 
ngriculturo may bo compared. And 
what is this way ? To stand on a hill, 

I to look at a cottage and a factory, and 
to SCO wbidi is tho prettier. Hoes Mr. 
Southey think that tho body of the 
English peasantry live, or over lived, 
in substantial or ornamented cottages, 
with box-hedges, flower-gardens, bee- 
hives, and orchards ? If not, what is 
his panallcl worth ? Wo despise those 
mock philosophers, who think that 
they servo the cause of science by de- 
preciating literature and tho fine arts. 
But if any thing could excuse their 
narrouiioss of mind, it would bo ouch 
a book 08 this. It is not strange that, 
when one enthusiast mokes too pic- 
turesque tho test of politick good, 
another should feel inclined to pro- 
scribe altogether tho pleasures of taste 
and imajpnation. 

Thus it is that Mr. Southey reasons 
about matters with wbi(^ bethinks liim- 
sclf perfectly conversant. Wo cannot^ 
therefore, bo surprised to find that he 
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commits extraordinarj blunders when 
he writes on points of which he ac- 
knowledges liimsdf to be ignorant. 
He confesses that he is not versed in 
political' economy, and that he has 
neither liking nor aptitude for it; 
and he then proceeds to read the pub- 
lic a lecture concerning it which fully 
bears out his confession. 

’ “ All wealth,” says Sir. Thomas 
•More, “ in former times was tangible. 
>It consisted in land, money,' or diattels, 
'which were either of rem or conven- 
tional value.” 

• Montesinos, as Mr. Southey some- 
■wjiat affectedly calls himself, answers 
,thus,:-:r"‘ 1\. '' ’ 

jewels, for example, and pictures, 
as -in HoUandj 'Where indeed at one 
time tulip bulbs- answered the same 
purpose.”, . - - • 

“That bubble,” says Sir Thomas, 
“ was one f of those contagious .insa- 
nities to which communities are sub- 
ject. All wealth 'was ; real, t^ the 
extent of commerce, rendered a paper 
currency necessary} which .d^ered 
from precious stones and pictures in 
this important point,'that there was no 
limit to its production.” . 

, “ We regard it,”, says- Montesinos, 
f‘ as the representative of- real wealth; 
and,, '.therefore, limited always to the 
amount of what it represents." 

“ Pursue. that .notion,” answers the 
ghost, “ and you will be in the dark 
presently. . Your provincial bank-notes, 
yrhich constitute . almost Wholly the 
circulating medium <of certain districts, 
pass current to-day. • To-morrow tid- 
ings may- come that i the house which 
issued 'them I has stopt payment, and 
what, dO' they represent then? You 
will find them the shadow of a shade." 

Wo scarcely'know„at which end- to 
begin to disentangle this knot of ab- 
surdities. We might ask, why it should 
be a greater proof of insanity in -men 
to set a high value on rare.t^ips than 
on rare stones, which are neither more 
useful nor more beautiful ? We might 
luk how it can bo said that there is no 
limit to the production of paper money, 
when a man is hanged if he issues any 
in the name of another, .and is. forced 
to caA what ^he'. issues in .'his own ? 


But Mr. Southey’s error lies deeper 
still. “AJl wealth,” says he, “waa 
tangible, and real till paper currency 
w.is introduced.” . How, was there ever, 
since men emerged from a state of. 
utter barbarism, an age in which there 
were no debts ? Is not a debt, while 
&e solvency of the debtor is undoubted, 
always reckoned as part of the wealth 
of the creditor ? Yet is it tangible 
and real wealth ? Does it cease to bo 
wealth, because there is the security of 
a written acknowledgment for it ? 
And what else is paper currency ? 
Did Mr. Southey ever read a bank- 
note,? If ho did, ho would see that it 
is a written acknowledgment of a debt, 
and a pronuEO to pay that- debt.. The 
promise maybe violated: the debt 
may remain unpaid : those to whom 
it was duo may suffer : but this is a 
risk not confined to cases of paper 
currency : .it is a risk inseparable from 
the relation of debtor and creditor. 
Every 'man who sdls goods .for any 
thing but ready money runs the risk 
of finding that what he considered as 
part of Ills wealth one day is nothing at 
all, the next day. Mr. Southey refers 
to the picture-galleries of Holland. 
The pictures were undoubtedly real 
and tangible possessions. But surely 
it might happen that a burgomaster 
might owe a picture-dealer a thousand 
guilders for a Teniers. Wliat in this 
case corresponds to our paper money 
is not the pieturc, whieh is tangible, 
but the claim of the picture-dealer on 
his customer for the price of the pic- 
ture ; and this daim is not .tangible. 
How, would not the, picture-dealer 
consider this claim as part of his 
wealth ? Would not a tradesman who 
knew of the clmm give, credit to the 
picture-dealer the more readily on 
account of the claim'?. ,Tlie burgo- 
master might be ruined. If so, would 
not those- consequences follow which, 
as Mr.', Southey tells us|;wero never 
heard of tUl paper money came into 
use ? Yesterday tliis claim was worth 
a thousand guilders. . To-day what is 
it ? /The.shadow of a shade. 

It is true that, the more readily 
daims'of this sort are* transferred from 
hahd.to hand,' the more ‘^tensive wiil 
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bo tbo injuiy produced by a single 
failure. Tlio laws of all nations sanc- 
tion, in. certain cases tlic transfer of 
rights not yet reduced into possession. 
Sfr. Southey would scarcely wish, we 
should Uiin^ that all indorsements of 
hills and notes should be declared in- 
talid. Yet even if this were done, the 
transfer of claims would imperceptibly 
tahe place, to a very great extent 
When tlie baher trusts the butcher, for 
nxnmpic, ho is in fact, Uiongh not in 
fonn, trusting the butdicr's customers. 
.A man who owes large bills to trades- 
men, and fails to pay them, almost 
always produces distress throngh a 
veiy' wide circle of people with whom 
he never dealt 

In short, what Mr. Sonthey tabes for 
n difference in kind isonly adifTcrcnco 
of form and degree.' In cvcir society 
men have claims on the property of 
otlicrs. In cvciy society tlicro, is a 
possibility that some debtors may not 
be able to fulfil their obligiitions. 1^ 
crciy society, tlicrcforc, there is wealth 
which is not tangible, and which may 
become the shadow of a shade. 

Mr. Sonthey then proceeds to a dis- 
sertation on tlic national debt which 
he considers in a new and most conso- 
latoiy light ns a clear addition to ^e 
income of the countiy. 

"You can understand,” says Sir 
Thomas, “that it constitutes a great 
part of the national wealth.”. 

. “ So large a part,” answers Montc- 
sinos, “that the interest amounted, 
during the prosperous times of agricul- 
ture, to ns much as the rental of all 
the land in Great Britain; and nt pre- 
sent to the rental of all lands, nil 
houses, and all other fuced property 
put together.” 

^e Ghost and Laureate agree that 
it, is very desirable that there should 
be so Ecenro and advantageous a de- 
posit for wealth as the funds afford. Sir 
Thomas then proceeds: — 

“Another and far more momentous 
benefit must, not bo overlooked ; the 
expenditure of nn annual interest, 
equalling, as .you have stated, the pre- 
sent rental of all fixed property.” 

. “ That expenditure,” quoth Monte- 
rinps, “ gives ■ employment to half the 


industry in. tlio kingdom, and feeds 
half the mouths. Take, indeed, 'the 
weight of the national debt from this 
great and complicated social , machine, 
and the wheels must stop.” 

2?rom this passage wo should have 
been inchned to think that Mr. Sonthey 
supposes the dividends to be a fico gilt 
periodically sent down from heaven to 
the fundholders, os quails and manna 
were sent to die Israelitts ; were it pot 
that hebos vouchsafed, in the following 
question and answer, to give the public 
some information .which, tvo belieyjs, 
was very little needed. , _ 

“ 'Wicnco comes the interest?” shya 
Sir Thomas. , • , , 

It is raised,” answers Montesmos, 
“ by taxation." 

Now, has Mr. Sonthey. ever , consi- 
dered what would be done with tliis 
sum if it were not paid ns int^cst to' 
the national creditor? If ho would* 
think over this matter for a short timb,'^ 
wo suspect that the f* momentous bene- 
fit” of which he talks would appear to 
him to shrink* strangely in amount. ‘ A 
fundholder, we will .suppose, qicnds 
dividends amounting to five hundred 
pounds a year; and his ten nearest 
neighbours pay filly pounds each to tlic 
tax-gatherer, for the pnipoSe of dis- 
charging the interest of the national 
debt. H the debt were wiped out, a 
measure, be it understood, which we by, 
no means recommend, the fundholder, 
would cease to spend his five hnndrcd 
pounds a year. Ho would no longer 
give employment to industry,' or put 
fbod into the .moutlis of labourers.. 
This Mr. Sonthey tliinks a fearful evil. 
But is there no mitigating circiun- 
stance ? Each of the ten neighbours 
of our fundholder has fifty pounds .a 
j'cnr more than formerly. Eadi of 
them tvill, ns it seems to our feeble un- 
derstandings, employ more industiy 
and feed more moutlis than, formerly. 
The sum is exactly the same. It is in 
diflerent hands; But on what grounds 
docs Mr.. Sonthey call upon ns to be- 
Tun'o that it is in the hands of men who 
will spend it less liberally or less judi- 
ciously ? Ho seems to tliink that no- 
body bnt a fundholder can employ the 
poor ; that,, if a tax is remitted, those 
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who fomerlj used to pay it proceed 
immediately to dig holes in the earth, 
and to bury the snm which the govern- 
ment had been accustomed to take ; 
that no money can set industry in mo- 
tion till sut^ money has been taken by 
the tax-gatherer out of one man’s 
pocket and put into another man’s 
pocket. Wo really wish that Mr. 
Southey wotdd try to prove this prin- 
ciple, which is indeed tlie foundation of 
his whole theory of finance: for we 
think it right to hint to him that onr 
hard-hearted and unimaginative ge- 
neration will expect some more satis- 
factory reason than the only one with 
which he has yet favoured it, namely, 
a timilitude touching evaporation and 
dew. 

Both the theory and the illustration, 
indeed, are old friends of ours. In 
every season of distress which we can 
remember, Mr. Southey has been pro- 
daiming that it is not from economy, 
but from increased taxation, that the 
country must expect rcliefi and he 
still, we find, places the undoubting 
faith of a political Diufoims, in his 

" BesaJgnare, repurgare, et reolystorizare.” 

“ A people,” he tells ns, “ may be too 
rich, but a government cannot be so.” 

" A state,” says he, ” cannot have 
more wealth at its command than may 
be employed for tlie general good, a 
liberal expenditure in national works 
being one of the surest means of pro- 
moting national prosperity; and the 
benefit bang still more obvious, of an 
expenditure directed to the purposes of 
national improvement. But a people 
may be too rich.” 

We fully admit that a state cannot 
have at its command more wealth than 
maybe employed for the general good. 
But neither can individuals, or bodies 
of in^vidnals, have at their command 
more wealth than maybe employed for 
the general good. If there be no limit 
to the snm whieh may be usefully laid 
out in public works and national im- 
provement, then wealth, whether in the 
hands of private men or of the govern- 
ment, may always, if the possessors 
choose to spend it usefully, be usefully 
qient. 'The only ground, therefore, on 


which Mr. Southey can possibly main- 
tain that a government cannot bo too 
rich, but that a people may bo too rich, 
must be this, that governments arc more 
likely to spend their money on good 
objects than private individuals. 

But what is useful expenditure? “ A 
liberd expenditure in national works,” 
says Mr. Southey, “ is one of the surert 
means for promoting national pros- 
perity.” What does he mean by na- 
tional prosperity ? Does he mean the 
wealth of the state ? If so, his reason- 
ing runs thus : The more wealth a state 
has the better; for the more wealth a 
state has the more wealth it will liave. 
Tills is surely something like that fal- 
lacy, which is nngallantly termed a 
lady’s reason. If by national prosperity 
he means the wealth of the people, of 
how gross a contradiction is Mr. Southey 
guil^. A people, ho tells us, may be 
too rich: a government cannot: fora 
government can employ its riches in 
making the people richer. The wealth 
of the people is to be token from them, 
beennso they have too much, and laid 
out in works, which will yield them 
more. 

Wo ore really at a loss to determine 
whether hh*. Southey’s reason for re.> 
commending large taxation is that it 
will make the people rich, or that it will 
make them poor. But we arc sure that, 
if his object is to make them rich, he 
takes the wrong course. There are two 
or three principles rejecting public 
works, which, os an experience of vast 
extent proves, maybe trusted in almost 
every case. 

It scarcely ever happens that any 
private man or body of men will invest 
property in a canal, a tunnel, or a bridge, 
but from nn expectation that the outlay 
wiil be profitable to them. No work of 
this sort can be profitable to private 
peculators, unless the public bo willing 
to pay for the use of it. The public 
will not pay of their own acco^ for 
what yields no profit or convenience to 
them. There is thus a direct and ob- 
vious connection between the motive 
which induces indiriduals to undertake 
such a work, and the utility of the work. 

Can we find any such conneetion in 
the case of a public work executed by 
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a gOTemment ? If it is nscfol, are tlie 
individuals who rule the country richer? 
If it is useless, are they poorer? _ A pub- 
lic man may be solicitous for his credit. 
Biit is not he likely to gain more credit 
by an useless display of ostentations 
architecture in a great town &nn by tlie 
best road or the best canal in some re- 
mote province? The fame of public 
works is a much less certain test of their 
utility than the amount of toll collected 
at them. In a corrnpt age, there 'will 
1)0 direct embezzlement. In the punst 
age, there will bo abundance of jobbing. 
Neverwere the statesmen of any country 
more sensitive to public opinion, and 
more spotless in pecuniary transactions, 
than those who hare of late governed 
England. Yet we have only to look at 
the buildings recently erected in Lon- 
don for a proof of our rule. In a bad 
age, the fate of the public is to be 
robbed outright. In a good age, it is 
merely to Iiave the dearest and the 
worst of every thing. 

Buildings for state purposes the state 
■nrast erect. And here we think that, 
in general, the state ought to stop. We 
firmly believe that five hundi'ed thou- 
sand pounds subscribed by individuals 
for riul-roads or canals would produce 
more advantage to the public than five 
millions voted bj' Parliament for the 
same purpose. There ore certain old 
saws about the mastei^s eye and about 
every body’s business, in winch we 
place very great faith. 

There is, we have said, no consis- 
tency in Hr. Southey’s political system. 
But if there be in his political system 
any leading principle, any one error 
which diverges more widely and va- 
riously than any other, it is that of 
which his theory about national works 
is a ramification. Ho conceives that 
the business pf the magistrate is, not 
merely to see that the persons and pro- 
perty of the people are secure from at- 
tack, but that he ought to be a jack-of- 
oll-trades, architect, engineer, school- 
master, merchant, thcolo^an, a Lady 
Bountiful in every parish, a Patti Pry 
in every house, spying, eaves-dropping, 
relieving, admonishing, spending our 
money for us, and choosing our opinions 
for us. His principle is, if we under- 


stand it rightly, that no man can do 
any thing so well for himself as his 
rulers, be they who they may, can do 
it for him, and that a government ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion, in proportion as it interferes more 
and more with the habits and notions 
of individuals. 

He seems to be fully convinced that 
it is in the power of government to 
relievo all the distresses under which 
the lower orders labour! Nay, he con- 
siders doubt on this subject as impious. 
We cannot re&nin from quoting his 
argument on this subject. It is a per- 
fect jewel of logic. 

"‘Maiw thousands in your metropolis,’ 
says Sir Thomas Slore, ‘ nse every momink 
without knowing how they are to subsist 
during the day; ns many of them, where 
they are to lay their heads at night. All 
men, even tho 'vicious themselves, know 
thatwickedness leads to misery: hut many- 
even among the good and the wise, have yet 
to Icam that misory is almost as often the 
causo of wickedness.’ 

“'There are mBi«r,’saysMontcsinos,'who 
know this, but believe that it is not in the 
power of human institutions to prevent this 
misciy. Tliey see the effect, hut regard tho 
causes as inseparable from the condition of 
human naturo.' 

“'As surely as God is good,* replies Sir 
Thomas, ‘so surely there is no such thing 
as ncccssaiy evil. Por, by the religious 
mind, sickness, and pain, and death, are not 
to bo accounted evils.' ” 

Now if sickness, pain, and death, are 
not evils, we cannot understand why it 
should be an e'vil that thousands should 
rise without knowing how they are to 
subsist. The only evil of hunger is that 
it produces first pain, then sickness, 
and finally death. If it did not pro- 
duce these, it would be no calamity. 
If these ore not evils, it is no calamity. 
We -will propose a very plain dilemma : 
cither physical pain is an evil, or it is 
not an evil. If it is an evil, then there 
is necessary evil in the universe : if it is 
not, why should the poor be ddivered 
from it? 

Mr. Southey entertains as exag- 
gerated a notion of the wisdom of go- 
vemraents os of their power. He speaks 
with the greatest disgust of the respect 
now paid to public opinion. That 
opinion is, according to him, to be dis- 
trusted and dreaded; its usurpation 
ought to be vigoronsly resisted; and 
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(ihe practice of yielding to it is Ukcly to 
ruin the conntiy. To maintain police 
is, according to him, only one of the 
.ends of government. The duties of 
ruler are patriarchal and paternal.^ He 
ought to consider the moral discipline 
of the people ns Ins first object, to esta- 
blish a religion, to train the whole com- 
.mimity in that religion, and to^ consider 
oU'dissenters as his o\m enemies. 

- "‘Nothing,’ says Sir TliomM, Ms more 
certain, than that rohgiou is the hMU won 
which civil government rests: that wm 
religion power derives its nuthontj% laws 
tlieir efllcacw, and both their zeal and sanc- 
tion; and it is neccssoiy tlut this religipn 
bo established as for tho scourity of the 
state, and for tho welfare of the people, who 
'Would otherwise bo moved to and fro with 
every wind of doctrine. A state is scenre 
in proportion as tho people are attached to 
its institutions: it is, iheroforo, tho llrst 
and plainest rule of sound policy, that the 
people bo tminod up in tho way they should 
go. The state that neglects this prepares 
Its own destruction; and they who train 
them in any other way are undermining it. 
Nothing in abstract science can ho more 
cerbdn than these positions are.’ 

' •' * All of which,’ answers Montesinos, 'are 
nevertheless denied by our professors of tho 
arts Bahhlativo and Serinhlativo: some 
in tho audacity of evil designs, and others 
in tho glorious assuranco of imponotrablo 
ignorance.^’’ 

- Tho greotcr part of tho two volumes 
before us is merely an' amplification 
of these paragraphs. What docs Air. 
Sonthoy mean by saying that religion 
is demonstrably tho basis of civil go- 
Tcmmont?. Ho cannot surely mean 
.that men have no motives except those 
derived from religion for establishing 
and supporting civil government, that 
no temporal advantage is derived from 
‘ravil government, that men w'buld ex- 
perience no temporal inconvenience 
from living in a state of anarchy ? If 
he allows, as we think ho must allow, 
that it is for the good of mankind in 
this world to have civil government, 
and that the great majority cf mankind 
have always thought it for their good 
in tHis world to have civil government, 
we then have a' basis for government 
quite distinct from religion. It is true 
that tho Christian religion sanctions 
government, as it sanctions every thing 
which promotes the happiness and vir- 

‘ tuc of our species. But we are at a loss 
to conceive iu what sense icligion can 


be said to be the basis of governraont, 
in wliich religion is not also the basis 
of the prUctices'of eating, firinking, and 
lighting fires in coldVreathor. 'Nothing 
in history is ihoro certain than that go- 
vernment has existed, has received some 
obc^encc, and' has given some protec- 
tion, in times in which it' derived no 
support from rch'gion, in times in wliich 
there was no religion that influenced 
the hearts and lives of men. It was 
not firom dread of Taitarus, or from 
belief in tho Elysitin fields, that im 
Athenian wished to have some institu- 
tions which might keep Orestes from 
filching his cloak, or Alidias from break- 
ing his head. “It is from religion,” 
says Mr. Southey, “ that power derives 
its authority, and laws their efficacy.” 
TVom what religion docs our power 
over the Hindoos derive its authority, 
or the law in virtue of which wo hang 
Brahmins its cificacy? For thousands 
of years civil government has existed 
in almost cvciy corner of the world, in 
ages of priestcraft, in.agcs of fanaticism, 
in ages of Epicurean indifTercncc,' in 
ages of enlightened piety. However 
pure or impure tho faith of tho people 
might be, whether they adored a bene- 
ficent or a maUgnant power, whether 
they thought the soul mortal or im- 
mortal, they have, as soon as they censed 
to bo absolute savages, found ont their 
need of civil government, and instituted 
it accordingly. It is as universal ns the 
practice of cookery. ' Yet,- it - is as cer- 
tain, says Mr. Sonthey, as any tiling in 
abstract science, that government is 
founded on religion. 'We should like 
to know what notion Mr. Southey has of 
tho demonstrations of abstract science. 
A very vague one, we', suspect. 

The proof proceeds. As religion is 
the basis of government, and as the 
state is sccuro. in proportion as the 
people pro attadicd to public institii- 
tiqns, it is therefore, says Mr. Southey, 
the first rule of policy, ttnt tlic govern- 
ment should train the people. in tjio 
way ill which they should go ; and it is 
plain that those who train them in any 
other way are undermining the state. 

Now it docs not appear to us to be 
tho first object that people should al- 
ways believe in the established religion 
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Ill 


and’lHS htWeicd to the established go- 
Ternmcnt. A religion may be false. 

A government may be oppressive^. And 
whatever support government gives to 
false religionsi or religion to oppressive 
^venunents, we consider as n clear 
evfl. ‘ . 

The ma!dni,that governments ought 
to trmn the people, in the way in which 
they 'should go, sounds well But is 
there' any reason for believing that a 
government is more likely to lead the 
people in the right way than the people 
to fall into the right way of themselves? 
Have there hot been governments which 
Were blind leaders of the blind? Are 
there not still such governments? .'Can 
it bo laid down as a' general rule that 
the movement of politieal and rdi^ous 
truth is rather downwWds from the go- 
vernment to the people than'' upwards 
from the people to the government? 
These are questions which it is of im- 
portance to have clearly resolved. Mr. 
Southey declmms. against public opi- 
nion, which is now, Ire tells' us, usurping 
supremo power. Eormerly, according 
to lum, the laws governed; now public 
opinion governs. Wliat are laws but 
expressions of the opinion of some class 
which has power over the rest of the 
conununity? By what was the world 
ever governed but by the opinion of 
some person or persons? By what else 
can it ever be governed? What arc all 
^sterns, religions,' political, or scicntiiic, 
but opinions resting on evidcnco more 
or less satisfactory? , The ‘question is' 
not between human opinion and some 
hi;»her and more certain mode' of ar- 
riving at truth, but betweeii opinion 
and opinion, between the opinions of, 
one man and another, or of one class 
and another, or of one generation and 
another. Public opinion is not infal- 
lible; but can Mr, Southey, construct 
any institutions which shaU secure to, 
.us the gmddnco of an infallible opi- 
nion? Con Mr. Southey select any 
family, any profession, any class, in 
short, distingtiished by any plain badge 
from the rest of the commnmty, whoso' 
opinion 'is more likely to bo just than 
this much abused public opinion? 
"Would he -choose the peers, for c«- 
Muple? ‘ Or the two hundred tallest 


men in the country ? Or ’ the poor 
Knights ofWindsor? Or childrea who 
arc ' born vrith cauls?. Or the seventh 
sons of seventh sons? ' "We cannot sup- 
pose' that h'e would recommend popular 
election ; for that is merely on appeal 
to public opinion. And to say that 
socic^ ought to he governed by the 
opinion of the wisest and bes^ though 
true, is useless. "Whoso opinion is to 
decide who are the wisest and best ? 

lihr. Southey and many other re- 
spectable people seem to think that, 
when riioy have once prbved the moral 
and religions training of the people to 
be a most important object, it follow^ 
of course, that it is oh object which tlie 
government ought ' to pursue. They 
forget that we have to consider, not 
merely the goodness of the end, hut 
also the fitness of Uio means. Neither 
in the natural lior in the' political body 
have all members ' the same office'. 
There is , sturdy no contradh^on id 
saying that a certain section 'of tho 
community may be 'quite competent to 
protect the persons and property of the 
rest, yet quite unfit to direct onr 'opi- 
nions, or to 'superintend onir private 
habits. ’ ' 

So strong is the interest of d ruler to 
protect his subjects against all deprei^ 
dations and outrages except his own, 
so dear and simple are the means by 
which this end is to ho effected, that 
men arc probably better oflf under the 
worst governments in the world than 
they w^ould be in a state of anarchy. 
Even when the appointment of magis- 
trates has been left to chance, as in the 
Italian Bcpublics, things 'have gone on 
(or bettor than if them had been no 
magistrates at all, and-if every man had 
done what seemed right"’ in- his’ own 
eyes. ' Blit we, see no reason for think- 
ing that the opinions of the magistrate 
on speculative questions ore more likely 
to ho right than those of any othm 
man; None of the xhod^ by which a 
magistrate ‘ is 'appomted, popular dec- 
tion, tho accident of the lot, or the 
accident of birth, affords, os far as we 
can perceive, much security for his 
being wiser than any of his neighbours. 
The chance' of ' his bbing wiser' than all 
his ndghbonrs together is' stffi Bmalle& 
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Ncnr we cannot nndetstand how it can 
bo Iwd down that it is the duty and 
the right of one class to direct the opi- 
nions of anothCT, unless it jsan be 
proved that the former class is more 
likely to form just opinions than the 
latter. 

The duties of goTcmmcnt would be, 
as Bfr. Southey says that they are, pa- 
ternal, if a government were necessa- 
rily as much superior in wisdom to a 
people as the most foolish father, for a 
time, is to the most intelligent child, 
and if a government loved a people as 
fathers generally love their children. 
But ^cre is no reason to believe that a 
govermnent will have either the pater- 
nal warmth of affection or the paternal 
superiority of intellect. Mr. Southey 
might as well say that the duties of the 
shoemaker are paternal, and that it is 
an usurpation in any man not of the 
craft to say that his shoes arc bad and 
to insist on having better. Tlie divi- 
sion of labour wo^d be no blessing, if 
those by whom a thing is done were to 
pay no attention to the opinion of those 
for whom it is done. The shoemaker, 
in the Relapse, tells Lord Eoppington 
that his lordsMp is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his shoo pinches. “ It docs 
not ^ch; it cannot pinch; I know 
my business; and I never made a 
better shoo.” This is the way in which 
Mr. Southey would have a government 
treat a people who usurp the privilege 
of thinking. Nay, the shoemaker of 
Vanbrugh has the advantage in the 
comparison. He contented himself 
with regulating his customer's shoes, 
about which ho had peculiar means of 
information, and did not presume to 
dictate about the coat and hat But 
Mr. Southey would have the nders of a 
country prescribe opinions to the people, 
not only about politics, but about mat- 
ters concerning which a government 
has no peculiar sources of information, 
and concerning which any man in the 
streets may know as much and think 
as justly as the King, namely religion 
and morals. 

Men arc never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss 
itireely. A government can interfere 
in duxmssion.only by making it less 


free than it would otherwise bc.-^ Mieu 
are most likely to form just opinions 
when they have no other -wish than to 
know the truth, and are exempt from 
all influence, either of hope or fear. 
Government, as government, can bring 
nothing but the influence of hopes and 
fears to support its doctrines. It carries 
on controversy, not with reasons, but 
with threats and bribes. If it employs 
reasons, it docs so, not in rirtne of any 
powers which belong to it as a govern- 
ment. Thus, instead of a contest be- 
tween argument and argument, wo 
have a contest between aignment and 
force. Instead of a contest in which 
truth, from the natural constitution of 
the human mind, has a decided ad- 
runtage over falsehood, wc hare a con- 
test in which truth can bo victorious 
only by accidcn^ 

And what, after nil, is the seenri^ 
which this training gives to govern- 
ments? hir. Southey would scarcely pro- 
pose that discussion should be more ef- 
fectually shackled, that public opinion 
should be more strictly disciplined into 
conformity trith established institutions, 
than in Spain and Italy. Yet wo know 
that the restraints which exist in Spain 
and Italy have not prevented atheism 
from spreading among the educated 
classes, and especially among those 
whose ofHco it is to minister at the 
altars of God. All our readers know 
how, at the time of the Erendi Revo- 
lution, priest after priest came forward 
to declare that his doctrine, his minis- 
try, his whole life, had been a lie, a 
mummeiy during which he could 
scarcely compose his countenance suffi- 
ciently to carry on the imposture. This 
w'as the case of n false, or at least of a 
grossly coimpted religion. Let us take 
then the case of all others most favour- 
able to hL. Southey’s argument. Let 
us take that form of religion wMch he 
holds to be the purest, the system of 
tho Arminian part of the CWch of 
England. Let us take the form^ of 
government which he most admires 
and regrets, the government of England 
in the time of Charles the Eirst. Would 
ho W'tsh to see a closer connection be- 
tween church and state than then 
existed? Would he wish for mow 
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poVretM ecclesiastical tribunals? fora 
more zealous king ? for a more active 
primate? 'VYonld he wish to see a 
more complete monopoly of public in- 
struction given to the Established 
Church? Could any government do 
more to tnun the people in the way in 
which he would have them go ? And 
in what did all this training end? The 
Beport of the state of the Province of 
Cantcrbniy, driivered by Land to his 
master at the close of 1639, represents 
the Church of England as in the highest 
and most palmy state. So eficctually 
had the government pursued that policy 
wliidi 1^. Sontbqr wishes to see re- 
vived that there was scarcely the least 
appearance of dissent Most of the 
bishops stated that idl was well among 
their docks. Seven or eight persons 
in the diocese of Peterborough had 
seemed refractory to the church, but 
had made ample submission. In Nor- 
folk and Snfiblk all whom there had 
been reason to suspect had made pro- 
fession of conformity, and appeared to 
observe it strictly. It is confessed that 
there was a little difficult in bringing 
some of the vulgar in Suffolk to take 
the sacrament at the rails in the chan- 
cel. This was the only open instance 
of non-conformity which the vigilant 
eye of Laud comd detect in aU the 
mocescs of his twenty-one suffragans, 
on the very eve of a revolution in 
which primate, and church, and mo- 
narch, and monarchy were to perish 
together. 

At which time would Mr. Southey 
pronounce the constitution more secure: 
in 1639, when Land presented this 
Beport to Charles ; or now, when 
thonsonds of meetings openly collect 
millions of dissenters, when designs 
against the tithes are openly avowed, 
when books attacking not only the 
EstabUshment, but the first prindplcs 
of Christianity, are openly sold in the 
streets? The signs of discontent, he 
tells us, are stronger in England now 
than in Prance when the States-Gene- 
ral met : and hence he would have ns 
infer that a revolution like that of 
Prance may be at hand. Does he not 
know that the danger of states is to be 
estimated, not by what brei^ ont 


the public mind, but by what Stays in 
it? Can he conceive any thing more 
terrible than the ritnation of a govern- 
ment wMch rules without apprehenrion 
over a people of hypocrites, which is 
flattered by the press and cursed in the 
inner chambers, which exults in the 
attachment and obedience of its sub- 
jects, and knows not that those subjects 
are leagued against it in a free-masoniy 
of hatred, the sign of which is eveiy 
day conveyed in the glance of ten 
thousand eyes, the pressure of ten 
thousand hands, and the tone of ten 
thousand voices? Profound and in- 
genious policy I Instead of caring the 
disease, to remove those symptoms by 
which alone its nature can be knoivn I 
To leave the serpent his deadly sting, 
and deprive him only of his warning 
rattle! 

When the people whom Charles had 
so assiduously trained in the good way 
had rewarded his paternal care by 
catting off his head, a new kind of 
trying came into foriiion. Another 
government arose which, like the for- 
mer, considered religion os its surest 
basis, and tiie rdigions discipline of the 
people as its first du^. Sanguinary 
laws were enacted against libertinism ; 
profane pictures were burned ; drapery 
was put on indecorous statues ; the 
theatres were shut up ; fast-days were 
nnmerons; and the Parliament re- 
solved that no person should be ad- 
mitted into any public employment 
unless the House should be first satis- 
fied of his vital godliness. We know 
what was the end of this trmning. We 
know that it ended in impiety, in filthy 
and heartless sensual!^, in &e disso- 
lution of all ties of honour and mo- 
rality. Wo know that at this very day 
scriptural phrases, scriptural names, 
perhaps some scriptural doctrines, ex- 
cite disgust and ridicule, solely because 
they ore associated with the austerity 
of that period. 

Thus has the experiment of troirung 
the people in established forms of reli- 
gion been twice tried in England on a 
large scale, once by Charles and Laud, 
and once by the Puritans;. The Higli 
Tories of our time still entertain many 
of the fedings and opinions of Cbailefi 
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and Land, though in a imtigatcd, form ; tion to;iiifideHty;. In aiiothef. passage, j 
nor. is it :diffionlt. to see that thc'heirs, ihowevcr, ho ohsems.-ndth .some .truth,, 
of tho'-Pjuitans arc stUl .amount* ns. khongh too.rBiYcepin^yytihnt “Any, do- 
lt would bo'de'sirable that .each, of these, jgree of into^or^e^ihotf. <^C4hntfull,ex-^ 
parties'shbuld-remojnber how, little -nd-, jtent which theTPnpal CJiuych exercises 
vantage, pr, honour “itjfonnerly’jdpnyed where . it, has the power, acts upon the, 
from fthe* closest alliarice^wilh' pojver,. 'opinions which it is intended; to sup-, 
that it fell by the support of rulers and, .press, pruning, upon vigorous 

tosQ„by their opposition, .that of, the plants; <thoy-grow, the stronger lor it.” 
two systems, that in which the pooplel These two passages,put together, would 
were at any time, drilled was always at lead ns .to.tho^conclusion that, in Mr. 
that time the unpopular, system, that Southey’s opinion, the utmost severity 
the' training of the High Church ended, over employed by the Homan Catholic 
in' tho reign of tiic Puritans, and that Church in the days.ofJts greatest power 
the training oSf. the Puritans ended in ought to..be .employed against. unbcT’ 
tfferdgnpf the harlots.-. , , , . libvers in, England; in plsun' words, 

r~pniis was .quite naturaL*., Nothing u that.Carlile and,his^shopmen ought to 
so j galling ' to a people not broken .in bo burned in Smitbfield, and that evety 
from the birth as a patehial, , or, in person who, when called .wpon, should 
oAer .words,' a meddling government, a decline to make a solemn profession of 
government which tells them what to Christianity ought to sufier the same 
read, and say, and eat,, and drinh, and fate. Wfi do not, however, believe that 
wear. Our fathers could not bear it Mr. Southey would recommend such a 
two himdred jeim .ago;, and. we are course, though hLs language would, bc- 
not, more patient . than; they. ,...Mr. cording to all the rules of; logic, justify 
Southey thinks that the.. yoke of the us in supposing this to be his meaning. 
CHurch is dropping .off because it is His opinions form' no system at all., 
lome. We .feel convinced that it is He never secs, at one glance, more of a 
bprnc only because it is easy, and .that, question than; will furnish matter for 
in the instant.in which, ah attempt is one ilowing.nnd well, turned .sentence; 
made to tigliten .it, it trill be flung so that it would be the height of un-. 
away.; ,It v^.-bejneither the., first nor fairness to chaige him personally tyi^ 
the Efron'gest yoke that hos.bcen brokcn holding a doctrine merely .because that 
asunder and trampled under foot iu the doctrine is dcduciblc,; though by. the 
day ofthevengenheo of England. dosest and most, accurate, reasoning, 
.„How far Mr. Southey would have the from .the premises whiph he has laid 
government cany.its measures for train- down. ..We. are, therefore, ; left, com-; 
ing the people in the doctrines of the pletely in the dark os to Mr! Southey’s 
Church, we are unable to discover. In opinions about toleration. . Immediately 
one passage Sir .Thomas More asks after censuring the government for .not 
with great vehemence, . . punishing infidels, heproccedsto.dis- 

. it possible, that your laws should cuss question, of .the..Catholic dis- 
BuffeTj, the-unpbhevcrs to exist as a abilities,, mow, thank God, remove^, 
par^?,y .Vetitum est, adeoi sed^s and defends them on the, ground, that 

the Catholic .dqctrines tend tO'pcrsecu- 
..Montesinos answers, “They- avow tion, and that’ the^ Catholics persecuted 
themselves in. defiance of the, laws, when they had poorer. 

Thafadflonable doefrine which the p^ « They must persecute,’’ says he, “ if 
ftt this time maintains is, that this is a they bdieve their own creed, for cont 
mat^ in .which the .laws .ought not to science-sake; and if they do not.be- 
Wtwere, every, man haying - a. right, lieve it, they, must persecute for policy,; 
^th to, form what opinion, he pleases because it is only by intolerance, that 
PP®™;iJ'?h£?®®s,.®®hjects, and to promul- so corrapt and injurious a system can 
^te.thatjipinion.”. , beuphdd.” : ./.'.I 

that Mr. Southey That unbelievers should not bo peri 
would .upt give full and perfect. tolera-[secutcd is an instancefof national de- 
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pravitj^at which, the glorified , spirits ; 
stand aghast. Yet .a sect of, ChrjstiwSj 
is'to be' ^eluded front power, b'ecanse 
those who’ formerly held, the same opi- 
nions, were" ^nty of pia'securion. “Wa 
have kid, 'that wc do not very well know; 
what hfi'. Southey’s' opinion abput tble>, 
ration’ Is. But, on the. whoH we take 
it tb'be.’this^that’evei'ybody is^to tolo-, 
rate him,’, and that, he is*to tolerate 
nobody.; ‘ ‘ 

.We will not be. deterred by any fear 
of misrepresentation from es:pressing 
ohr, hearty .approbation of the mild, 
wise, and eminently Christian manner 
in .which the phurch -and the Govern- 
ment have lately acted with respect ‘to, 
blosphcmons publication’s. We piraise 
them for, not . haring thought it nec^- 
sary to encircle a religion pure, merci- 
f^ and philosophical, a religion to the 
eridence of which.thc'highest intellects 
have yielded, wifli, th'e defences .'of a 
false and bloody superstition. , The ark 
of God was never taken till it was sur-, 
rounded by the arms' of.. earthly de- 
fenders. In captirity, its sanctity was 
sufficient ,to, rindicate it from insult, 
and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate on 
tlie threshold of his own temple. The 
real security of Chnstianity is to be 
found in'its benevolent morality, in.its 
exquisite adaptation to the . human 
heart, in the facility with which its 
scheme nceommodates itklf to tlic ca- 
pacity of 'every human intellect, jin the 
consolation which, it bears to the house 
of mourning, in th'e light with which it 
brightens me' great", mystciy' of the 
grave. ',Tq 'sucha ^slcm it can bring 
no’ addition of jdignity or of "strength, 
that it is part and parcel of tbc commem 
law. It is not 'now for' the^firsf time 
left to rely,on the force of its oto eri- 
dcnccs 'ond the attracrions of its' own 
beauty. .Its sublime theology, con- 
founded the Grecian schools in th'e fair 
conflict of ..reason with reason. The 
bravest and wisest )of the Csesara found 
their arms, and their policy unavailing, 
when opposed to th'e weapons that were 
not carnal and .the kingdom ‘iliat was 
not. of this world, . Tho^rictbfy wliich 
Porphyry and Diocletian fmled to gmn 
is not, .to nil 'appearance, reserved for 
any of those .who have in 'tiiis 'agc) 


directed ^cir attacks against the last 
restraint of. the powerful and the last 
hope of -the wretched. The whole his-- 
toiy of Christianity shows, that she is 
in for greater danger of being comrpted 
by the alliance of power, than of being 
crashed by ite-opposition. Those who 
thhrk temporal sovereignty upon her 
treat her. as their prototypes treated 
her author. . They how the knee, and 
spit upon her; they cry. “Hail!” and 
smite her on the dieck; they put a 
sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile 
reed; they crown her, but it, is, with 
thorns;^ they. cover with purple, the 
wounds which their own hands have 
inflicted -bn her ; and inscribe mag- 
nificent titles over the cross on whi^ 
they have fixed her to ;perish in igno- 
miny and pain. 

; The general view which Mr. Southey 
takes of the prospects of sociely is very 
glbomiy; but wo comfort ourselves, 
with the consideration that Mr. Southey 
is. no ^‘prophet. I , He foretold, we, re-, 
member, on the. very eve of the aboli- 
tion of , the Test and Corporation Acts, 
that these hateful laws were immortal, 
and that pious minds would. long bo 
gratified by" seeing the most solemn re- 
ligions rite of. the Church profaned for . 
the purpose of upholding her political 
supremacy. In tho book before us, he 
says that Catholics cannot possibly be . 
admitted into Parliament. until those 
whom Johnson called," the bottomless 
Wiigs”, come into poW. , "While tho. 
book was' in jthe. press, the prophecy 
was' falsified ; and a Tory of the Tories, , 
jto. Southey’s own favourite hero, won , 
and wore that noblest wreath, “Ob 
cives seryntos.” , 

The si^s of the time^ Mr. Southey . 
teffis u^ are very threatening. His fears 
for. the country would decidedly pre- 
ponderate over his hopes, but for his 
firm reliance on. the mercy of God. 
How, 'as we know that God has once 
sufTcred the civilised world to be over- 
run by 'savages, and tho diristian re- . 
ligion jtb be corrupted by doctrines 
.ultich made it, for some ages, almost as 
.had as Paganism, we cannot think, it 
inransistent, with his attributes, >otbat 
s^ilor^ calamities should.-agiun. befol 
mankind.' ' ' ' ' , ’ ■ . . 

" ■ I'a ' 
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We look, however, on the etale of 
the world, and of this kingdom in par- 
ticular, with much greater satisfaction 
and with better hopes. Mr.Soutlic)' 
speaks with contempt of those who 
think the savage state happier than the 
soraak Cfn this subject, ho saySjBons- 
Ecan never imposed on him even in his 
youth. But ho conceives that a com- 
mnnity which has advanced a little 
way in mvilisation is happier than one 
which has made greater progress. The 
Britons in the time of Cass’arwere hap- 
pier, he suspects, than the English of 
the nineteenth century. On the whole, 
he selects the generation which pre- 
ceded theEeformation ns that in which 
the people of this country were better 
off man at any time before or since. 

This opinion rests on nothing, as far 
as we can see, except his own indivi- 
dnal associations. Ho is a man of 
letters ; and a life destitute of literaiy 
pleasnrcs seems insipid to him. Be 
abhors the spirit of the present genera- 
tion, the severity of its studies, the 
boldness of its inquiries, and the disdain 
with which it regards some old preju- 
dices by which his own mind is hdd in 
bondage. He dislikes an utterly unen- 
lightened age ; he dislikes an investi- 
gating and reforming age. The first 
twenty years of the sixteenth century 
would have exactly suited him. They 
famished just the quantity of intellec- 
tual excitement which ho requires. The 
learned few read and wrote largely. A 
scholar was held in high estimation. 
But the rabble did not presume to 
think ; and even the most inquiring and 
independent of the educated classes 
paid more reverence to authority, and 
less to reason, than is usual in our time. 
This is a state of things in which Mr. 
Southey would hare found himself quite 
comfortable ; and, accordingly, he pro- 
nounces it the happiest state of things 
ever known in the world. 

The savages were wretched, says 
Mr. Southey; but the people in the time 
of Sir Thomas More were happier than 
either they^ or we. Now we think it 
quite certmn that we have the advan- 
tage over the contemporaries of Sir 
Thomas More, in every point in whic^ 
they had any adTBnta£;e over savages. 


Mr. Southey does not even pfeteild 
to maintain that the people in the 
tecnA century were better lodged of 
clothed than at present. He seems to 
admit that in these respects there has 
been some little improvement. - It is 
indeed a' matter about which scarcely, 
any doubt can exist in the most per-, 
verse mind that the improvements of 
machinery have lowered the 'price of 
manufactured articles, andhave brought 
within the reach of the poorest some 
conveniences which Sir ^omas More 
or his master could not have obtuned 
at any price. 

The labouring classes, however, were, 
according to Mr. Sonthqy, better fed 
three hundred years ago than at pre- 
sent We believe that he is completely 
in error on this point The condition 
of servants in noble and wealthy fami- 
lies, and of sdiolmn at the Universities, 
mnst Eurdy have been better in those 
times than that of day-labourers ; and 
we are sure tibat it was not better than 
that of our workhouse paupers. Erom 
the household book of the Northumber- 
land family, we find that in one of the 
greatest establishments of the kingdom 
the servants lived very much as com- 
mon sailors live now. Bi' the reign of 
Ed^vard the Sixth the state of the stu- 
dents at Cambridge is described to us, 
on the very best anthori^, as most 
wretched. Many of them dined on 
pottage made of a farthing's worth of 
beef with a little salt and oatmeal, and 
literally nothing else. This account 
we have from a contemporary master 
of St. John’s. Our parish poor now 
eat wheaten bread. In the sixteenth 
century the labourer was glad to get 
barley, and was often forced to content 
bimsdfwith poorer fare, Harrison’s 
Introduction to Hollinshed we have an 
account of the state of our working 
population in the “golden day^” as 
illr. Southey calls them, “of good 
Queen Bess,” “The gentilitie,’’ says 
he, “ commonly provide themselves sM- 
ficiently of wheat for ^eir own tables, 
whylest their housdiold and poora 
neighbours in some shires are inforced 
to content themselves with rye or bar- 
leie ; yea, and in time of dearth; many 
with bread maide eydier of beaten 
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penson, or otcs, or or altogether, and 
some acomes among. I will not saj 
that this extremity is oft so well to bo 
seen in tune of plcntio as of dearth; 
hut if I should I could easily bring my 
trial: for albeit there bo much moro 
gronndo cared nowo almost in cvciye 
place then hatho bccne of late ycarcs, 
}*ct such a price of como continneth in 
cache townc andmarkete, without any 
jttst cause, that tho artificer and poore 
labouring man is not able to reach 
unto it, but is driven to content himsdr 
with horsc-como.” We should like to 
see what the cSect would be of patting 
any parish in England now on allow* 
ance of "horse-come.” Tho hclotry 
of Mammon ore not, in our day, so 
easily enforced to content thcmsclrcs 
as the peasantry of that happy period, os 
Mr. Southey considers it, which elapsed 
between tho fall of tho ftudal and the 
rise of the commercial tyranny. 

“Tho people,” says Mr. Southey, 
“ are worse fed than when they were 
fishers.” And yet in another place he 
complains that they will not cat fish. 
" They have contracted,” says he, “ I 
know not how, some obstinate preju- 
dice agmnst a kfud of food at once 
wholesome and delicate, and oreiy 
where to be obtained cheaply and in 
abundance, were tho demand for it os 
general as it ought to be.” It is true 
that the lower orders have an obstinate 
prejudice against fish. But hunger has 
no such obstinate prejudices. If what 
was formerly a common diet is now 
eaten only in times of severe pressure, 
tho inference is plain. Tho people 
must be fed with what they, at least 
think better food than that of their an- 
cestors. 

Tho adrice and medicine which tho 
poorest labourer can now obtain, in 
disease, or after an accident, is far su- 
perior to what Henry the Eighth could 
have commanded. Scarcely any part of 
the country is out of tho reach of practi- 
tioners who are probably not so far in- 
ferior to Sir Henry Halford ns they ore 
superior to Hr. Butts. That there has 
been a grwt improvement in this re- 
spect, hu; Southey allo>vs. Indeed he 
could not well have denied it. “ But,” 
says h<^ “the mils for whi^h these 


sciences are tho palliative, have in- 
creased since the time of the Hmids, 
in a proportion that heavily overweighs 
tho benefit of improved therapeutics.” 
We know nothing either of the diseases 
or the remedies of the Hmids. But we 
are quite sure that tho improvement of 
medicine has far more than kept pace 
with tho increase of disease during the 
lost three centuries. This is proved by 
tho best possible evidence. The term 
of human life is decidedly longer in 
England than in any former age, re- 
specting which wo possess any informa- 
tion on which we can rely. All the 
rants in tho world about picturesque 
cottages and temples of Mammon will 
not shake this argument. No test of 
tho plij'sicnl well-being of society can 
bo named so decisive as that which ia 
furnished by bills of mortality. That 
the lives of the people of this country 
have been gradually lengthening dur- 
ing tho course of scverid generations, 
is ns certain as any fact in statistics ; 
and that the lives of men should become 
longer and longer, while their bodily 
condition daring life is becoming worse 
and worse, is utterly incredible. 

Let our readers think over these cir- 
cumstances, Let them take into the 
account tho su'cating sickness and the 
plague. Let them take into tho ac- 
count that fearful disease which first 
made its appearance in tho generation 
to which Mr. Southey assigns the palm 
of felicity, and raged tlwough il^ope 
with a fuiy at which tho physician stood 
aghast, and before which the people 
were swept away by myriads. Let them 
consider the state of the northern coun- 
ties, constantly the scene of robberies, 
rapes, massacres, and conflagrations. 
Let them add to all this the fact that 
seventy-two thousand persons suiTcred 
death by the hands of tho executioner 
during the reign of Homy tho Eighth, 
and judge between tho nineteenth and 
tho sixteenth century. 

We do not say tliat the lower ordora 
in England do not suffer severe hard- 
ships. But, in spite of Mr. Southey’s 
assertions, and in spite of thtf assertions 
of a class of politicians, who, diffbring 
from Mr. Southey in every odier point^ 
agree with him in this, yre are iqdined 
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to doubt ■whether the labouring dosses 
here really suffer greater physical dis- 
tress than the labouring dosses of the 
most flourishing countries' of the Con- 
tinent. 

It will scarcely be maintained that 
the iozzaroni who sleep under the por- 
ticoes of Naples, or the beggars ■who 
besiege the convents of Spain, are in n 
happier situation than the English com- 
monalty. The distress which has lately 
been experienced in the northern part 
of Germany, one of the best governed 
and most prosperous regions of Europe, 
surpasses, if wo have been correctly in- 
formed, any thing which has of late 
years been kno^m among us. In Nor- 
way and Sweden the peasantry are con- 
stantly compelled to' mix bark ryith 
their bread; and even this expedient 
has not always preserved whole fam- 
lies and neighbourhoods from perishing 
together of famine. An experiment 
has latdy been tried in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, which has been cited 
to prove the possibility of establishing 
agricultural colonies on the waste lands 
of England, but whtoh proves to our 
minds notliing so clearly as this, that 
the rate of subsistence to which the 
labouring dasses ore reduced in the 
Netherlands is miserably low, and very 
far inferior to that of the English pau- 
pers. No distress which the people 
here have endured for centuries ap- 
proaches to that which has been felt % 
the Erench in our own time. The be- 
ginning of the year 1817 was a time of 
great distress in this island. But the 
state of the lowest dosses hero was 
luxury compared with that of the peo- 
ple of France. ITe And in Magendie’s 
“Journal do Fhysiologio ExpSrimon- 
tnle”.a paper on' a point of physiology 
connected mth the distress of that sea- 
son. It appears that the inhabitants of 
six deportments, Aix, Jura,' Doubs, 
Haute Saone, Vosges, and Saone-et- 
Loire, were reduced first to oatmeal 
and potatoes, and at last to nettles, 
bean-stalks, and other kinds 'of herbage 
fit only for cattle ; that when the next 
harvest enabled them tb eat barley- 
bread, many of them died from intern- 
pemte indulgence in what they thought 
an exquisite repast and that a dropsy 


of a peculiar description wiu produced 
by the hard fare’ of the year. Dead 
bodies were found on the roads arid in 
the fields. A single > surgeon dissected 
six of these, and found the. stomach 
shmidc, and filled ■with the unwhole- 
some aliments which hunger had driven 
men to share with beasts. Such ex- 
tremity of distress as this is never heard 
of in England, or oven in Ireland. We 
arc, on the whole, inclined to thinh, 
though we would speak with dilfidence 
on a pomt on whim it ■\v6uld be rash 
to pronounce a positive judgment with- 
out a much longer and. closer, investi- 
gation than we.haye bestowed upon it, 
that the labouring classes of this island, 
though they hare their grievances and 
distresses, some produced by tlicir own 
improvidence, some by the errors of 
their rulers, are on the , whole better off 
os to physical comforts than the in- 
habitants of any equally extensive dis- 
trict of the old worldi For this very 
reason,’ suffering is more acutely felt 
and more lou£y ‘bewailed hero than 
elsewhere. Wo must take into the ac: 
count the liberty of discussion; and the 
strong interest which the opponents of 
a ministry always have to exaggerate 
the extent of the public disasters. 
There are countries in which the peo- 
ple quietly endure distre^ that here 
would shake the foundations of the 
state, countries in which the inhabit- 
ants of a whole proriheo turn out to 
eat gross with less 'daindnr than' oho 
Spitalfields weavm vrohld make herej 
if the overseers were to put him' on 
barley-bread. In those hew common- 
wealths' in which a civilised population 
has at its command a boundless extent 
of the richest soil, the condition of the 
labourer is probably ' happier than in 
any society which has '-lasted for many 
centuries. 'But in the old world .wo 
must confess burs'olvcs unable 'to find 
any^ satisfactory record of any great 
nation, past -or present, in whtch the 
working classes have been in a more 
eonffortable situation than in Englmid 
dimiig the last thirty years. • l^en 
this .island was thinly peopled, .it was 
barbarous': there was' little capital ;'and 
that little was insecure. It is now’ihe 
richest ‘and' the most highly civilised 
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spdt world ; W tEe pojnlntion j dorow the \realif fish;' Md It .is .buVfiJo 
is dense. Thus we havo‘ never known 
that golden "age which the lower orders 
Jn the United States are now enjoying. 

■\Vchavo never knorvn an age of liberty, 
of Older, and of education; an ago in 
uhich the 'mechanical ' sciences were 
carried to a great height, yet* in which 
the people were not sufficiently nhme- 
rous to cultivate even the most fertile 
Yidleys. But, when we compare .our 
own condition with that of, our ances- 
tors, we tliink it clear that -flic advan- 
tages arising '.from the .progress'- of 
civilisation have' far more than conh- 
terbalanccd the disadvantages aiising 
from the progress of population; While 
our numbers have increased tenfold, 
our wealth has increased a hundred- 
fold. Though there ore so many more 
people to share, the wealth now, exist- 
ing in the countiy than there were in 
the sixteenth centuty, it seems certain 
that a greater share falls, to almost 
'every individual than fell to the share 
of any of the corresponding class in the 
sixteenth century. TholUng keeps a 
more splendid court. The establish- 
ments of the nobles arcmorc.magnifi- 
cent. .The esquires ore richer;' the 
merchants ' are richer ; the shopkeepers 
are richer. , The serving-man, the arti- 
san, and the husbandman, have a more 
'copious and palatable supply of food, 

.better' clothing, and better furniture. 

.This' is no reason for tolerating ahuscs, 
or for neglecting any means of ame- 
liorating riie condition of our poorer 
.countr^cn. But' it u a ^'casoii against 
telling them, as some of our plffioso- 
.phers are .con^ntly tdling them, that I 
.they are the most wretched people' who'. 

.ever existed oh the face of the carih. . ■ 

.-(■We. have .already adverted 'to' Mr. 

.Southey’s ahinsing doctrine, about na- 
tiontd wealth. • 'A state, says he, cannot 
*bo too rich; 'but a people maybe too' 

.rich.- J5is reason for thinking this ‘is 
.extremely curious. ‘ , 

“ A people ihay 'bo too rich, because it is 
^thotendenew of -the .commercial, and more 
.especially of the jnanUfacturing ^'stem, to 
-collect wealth ratlicr'thau to auTuso it. 

'’Where wealth is .necessarily employed in 
.any of tho speculations of trade, its increase 
is in proportion toits amount. Gre.at capi- 
'talists become like pikes in a fish-pond who 


certain, -tliat tho poverty of one part of tlia 
people seems to increase in .the same ratio 
ns .the riches of another. 'There are ex- 
amples of this in history. In Portugal, 
when the high tide of wealth floircd in 
from tho conquests iu Africa and.tho East, 
tho effect of that great influx was not mcce 
visibio in tho augmented splendour, of tlie 
court, and the luxury of tbo higher ranks, 
titan in tho distress of the people.” - , ' , 

Mr. Southey’s instance is not a very 
fortunate one. The wealdi which did 
so little for the Portuguese was 'not tho 
fruit either of manufactures or of com- 
merce con'icd on' by private individuals. 
It was the wealth, not of' the people 
but of tbe govmnment and its ' crea- 
tures, of those who, 'as Mr. Southey 
thinim,' clin never be too rich. ‘ Tbe 
fact is; that Mr. Southey’s proposition 
is opposed io all history,' and to- tho 
phamomcna which surround’ ns’ on 
every side. England 'is' the wichest 
country in Europe, the most commer- 
cinl country, and the country in which 
manufactures flourish most. Bussia 
and Poland arc the poorest cdnntric.s 
in Europe. They have fecaredy hny 
trade, and none but tho rndest mnnu« 
factnres. Is wealth 'more diffused in 
Bussia and Poland than in England? 
There ore individuals in Bussia and 
Poland whose ''incomes arc probably 
equal to those of our richest conntry- 
men. .It may he doubted -whether 
there .are ,not, in those countries, as 
many.fortnnes of eighty thousand, a 
year as here.' But are there as many 
fortunes of two thonsand a year, or of 
one- thousand , a year? -There 'are 
parishes in England which < contain 
more people of between three hundi^ 
and three thonsand pounds a year than 
could be found in all the dominions -of 
the Emperor Nicholas. The neat, and 
commodious houses which have been 
built in London and its -vicinity, 'ffir 
people of this class, within 'the last 
thirty years, would of themselves fom 
a city larger than -the capitals of -some 
European kingdoms. - Aiid this is the 
state of society in which the great pro- 
prietors have devoured a smaller 1 \ ] 

The core which Mr. Southey think's 
that he has discovered is worthy of the 
sagacity which he has shown in .detect- 
ing the eril. The calamities an^g 
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ftom tfae collection of ^601111 in tbe 
hands of a few capitalists are to be 
remedied by collecting it in the hands 
of one great capitalist, who has no con- 
ceivable motive to nso it better than 
other capitalists, the all-devouring 
state. 

It is not strange that, differing so 
widely from Mr. Southey as to the past 
progress of society, wo should differ 
from him also as to its probable des- 
tiny. Ho thinks, that to all outward 
appearance, the countiy is hastening to 
destruction ; but he relies firmly on the 
goodness of God. Wo do not sec 
either the piety or the rationality of 
thus confidently expecting that the 
Supreme Being wiU interfere to disturb 
the common succession of causes and 
cfiects. Wo, too, rdy on his goodness, 
on his goodness ns manifested, not in 
extraordinary interpoations; but in 
those general laws which it has pleased 
him to establish in the physical and in 
die moral world. Wo rely on the 
natural tendency of the human intellect 
to truth, and on the natural tendency 
of society to improvement Wo know 
no well anthcmicatcd instance of a 
people which has decidedly retrograded 
in civilisation and prosperity, except 
from the influence of violent and terri- 
ble calamities, sndi as those which laid 
the Boman empire in mins, or those 
which, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, desolated Italy. Wo 
know of no countiy which, at the end 
of fifty years of peace and tolerably 
good government, has been less pros- 
perous than at the beginning of that 
period. The political importance of a 
state may decline, as the balance of 
power is disturbed by the introduction 
of new forces. Thus the influence of 
Holland and of Spain is much dimi- 
nished. But are Holland and Spain 
poorer than formerly? We doubt it 
Other countries have outran them. 
But we suspect that they have been 
positively, though not relatively, ad- 
vandng. We suspect that Holland is 
richer than when she sent her navies 
up the Thames, that Spain is richer 
than when a Brmch king was brought 
captive to the footatool of Charles the 


LQstoiy is full of tho signs of this 
natund progress of society. Wo seo in 
almost evciy part of tho annals of 
mankind how tho -indiistiy of indi- 
viduals, straggling up against wa^ 
taxes, famines, conflagrations, mis- 
chievous prohibitions, and more mis- 
chievons protections, creates faster than 
governments can squander, and repairs 
whatever invaders can destroy. We 
seo tho wealth of nations increasing, 
and all file arts of life approaching 
nearer and nearer to perfection, in 
qiitc of tho grossest coiraption and the 
wildest profusion on tho part of rulers. 

Tho present moment is one of great 
distress. But how small will that dis- 
tress appear when we think over tho 
histoiy of tho last forty years ; a war, 
compared with which all other wars 
sink into insignificance ; taxation, such 
as tho most heavily taxed people of 
former times could not have conceived ; 
a debt larger than all the publ'c debts 
that ever existed in tho world added 
together ; tho food of the people stndi- 
onsly rendered dear } the currency im- 
prudently debased, and imprudently 
restored. Yet is tho connt^ poorer 
than in 1790 ? Wo firmly believe that, 
in spite of all the misgoverament of 
her rulers, she has been almost con- 
stantly becoming richer and 'richer. 
Now and then thcro has been a stop- 
page, now and then a short retrogres- 
sion; but ns to tho general tendency 
thcro can be no doubt. A single 
breaker may recede; but tho tide is 
evidently coming in. 

If wo were to propheiy that in tho 
year 1930 a population of fifty millions, 
better fed, clad, and lodged than tho 
English of our time, will cover these 
islands, that Sussex and Huntingdon- 
shire will bo wealthier than the wealth- 
iest parts of the Yl^t Biding of 
Yorkshire now arc, that cultivation, 
rich ns that of a flower-garden, will bo 
carried up to the vciy tops of Ben Nevis 
and Helvcllyn, thntmaehines construct- 
ed on principles yet undiscovered will 
bo in every house, that there trill bo no 
highways but railroads, no travelling 
but by steam, that our debt, vast as it 
seems to us, will appear to our great- 
grandchildren a trifling encumbrance* 
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^ddcli miglit ca^j be paid off in a jcax 
or two, many people would think ns 
insane. TTe prophesy nothing ; but this 
we say; If any person had told the 
Parliament whidi met in perplexity and 
terror after the crash in 1720 that in 
1S30 the wealth of England would sur- 
pass all their wildest dreams, that the 
annnol rerenno wonld equal the prin- 
cipal of that debt which they considered 
os an intolerable burden, that for one 
man of ten thousand pounds then living 
there wonld be fire men of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, that London would be 
twice os large and twice as populous, 
and that neverthdess the rate of mor- 
tality wonld have diminished to one 
half of what it then was, that the post- 
oifice wonld bring more into the ex- 
chequer than the cxdse and customs 
had brought in together under Charles 
the Second, that stage-coaches would 
run from London to Tork in twenty- 
four hours, that men would be in the 
habit of soiling without wind, and 
would be beginning to ride without 
horses, our ancestors would ha^’e given 
as much credit'to the prediction as they 
gave to Gulliver's Tiavels. Tet the 
prediction wonld have been true ; and 
they would have peredved that it was 
not altogether absurd, if they had con- 
sidered that the country was then rais- 
ing every year a sum which would have 
purchased the fee-simple of the revenue 
of the Plantagcnets, ten times what 
supported the government of Elizabeth, 
three times what, in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, had been thought intolerably 
oppressive. To almost all men the state 
of things under whidi they have been 
used to live seems to be the necessary 
state of things. T7c have heard it said 
that five percent, is the natural interest 
of money, that twelve is the natiwal 
number of a jury, that forty shillings is 
the natural qudification of a county 
voter. Hence it is that, though in every 
ago everybody knows that up to his own 
time progressive improvement has been 
taking place, nobody seems to reckon 
on any improvement during the next 
generation. We cannot absolutely 
prove that those are in error who tell 
ns drat society has reached a turning 
pointy that we have seen our best days. 


But so said all who came before us, and 
with just as much apparent reason. “A. 
million a year will beggar u^” said the 
patriots of 1640. “Two millions a year 
will grind the country to powder,” was 
the cry in 1660. “ Six millions a year, 
and a debt of fifty millions!” exclaimed 
Strife, “the high allies have been the 
ruin of us.” “A hundred and forty 
millions of debt!” said Junius; “well 
may we say that we owe Lord Chatham 
more than we shall ever pay, if we owe 
him such a load os this.” “ Two hun- 
dred and forty millions of debt !” cried 
all the statesmen of 1783 in chorus; 
“ what abilities, or what economy on 
the part of a minister, can save a conn- 
try so burdened?” Wo know that if, 
since 1783, no fresh debt had been in- 
ctuTcd, the increased resonrccs of the 
country would have enabled ns to de- 
fray that debt at which Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke stood aghast, nay, to defray it 
0 %'er and over again, and that with 
mnch lighter taxation than what we 
have actually borne. On what prin- 
ciple is it that, when we sec nothing but 
improvement bdiind ns, wo are to ex- 
pect nothing bnt deterioration before 
us? 

It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. 
Southey’s idol, the omniscient and om- 
nipotent State, but by the prudence and 
energy of the people, that England hu 
hitherto been carried forward in civi- 
lisation ; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same energy that we now look 
with comfort and good hope. Our 
rulers will best promote the improve- 
ment of the nation by strictly confining 
themselves to their own legitimate du- 
ties, by leaving capital to find its most 
lucrative course, commodities their fair 
price, indnstzy and intelligence their 
natn^ reward, idleness and folly their 
natural punishment, by maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by di- 
minishing the price of law, and by ob- 
sen'ing strict economy in eveiy depart- 
ment of the state. Let the Government 
do this: the People will assuredly do 
the rest. 


m 
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'L Omnipresence of the Deity : a Deem. 
-Br Bobeet Mohtoombet. Eleventh 
"Edition. Eohdon: 1830. 

8. Satan: a Poem. By B.OBBET Moot- 
, OOMBBT. Second Edition. London: 1830. 

The wise men of antiquity loved to 
'convey instruction under the covering 
’of apologue ; and though this practice 
is generally thought childish'/ we shall 
make no apology for adopting it on ^e 
present occasion. A generation which 
has bought eleven editions of a poem 
by Mr. Robert ' Montgomeiy may well 
condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay. 

A pious Brabinin, it is written, made 
n Vow that on a certain’ day ho would 
sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed 
morning he wont forth to buy one. 
'There lived in his neighbourhood three 
rdguds who Icnow of liis vow,' and laid 
"a scheme for profiting by iti ■ The first 
met him and said, " Oh Brahmin, ivilt 
thou buy a sheep? I have one, fit for 
sacrifice.” “It is' for that very pur- 
pose,” said 'the holy man,' “that I 
came forth thU day.” Then the im- 
postor opened a bag, and ^brought out 
'of it an andean beast, ah ugly dog, 
Idinc 'and blind." Thereon the Brahmin 
crie'd out, “ Wretch, Vho touchest 
things impure,' and uttercst things un- 
tnie, collcst' diou that cur a sheep? ” 
“Truly/” ans\v'ered‘thb' other, "it is a 
^sheep of the ‘finest fleece, and of the 
'sweetest flesh'. Oh Brahmin, it will be 
‘oh offering most acceptable to ‘'the 
gods.”' “Mend,” said the Brahmin, 
“ feither tlioii dr 1 must be blind.” 

Just then oho of the accomplices 
came up. “Pnused be the gbds,”'&aid 
this second rogue,'" that ! have been 
^ savpd the trouble' of going to the mar- 
' ket for a sheep 1 This is such a sheep 
as I wanted. 'Edr how much wilt thou 
"sell it?”' When the Brahbin heard 
' this, his ‘^nd 'waved to' and firo, like 
one swinging , in the ah at a holy fes- 
tival. “ Sir,” said he to the how comer, 
“take heed what thou dost; this is no 
sheep, but an unclean our.” “ Oh 
Brahmin,” said- the new comer, “thou 
art drunk or mad 1 ” 

At this time the third confederate 


drew near. ’ '“Let hs ask' this' man," 
said the‘Brahmin,’'“what the, creature 
is, and I 'wiU staiid by what' ho -shall 
say.” To this' the others^ n^ced; and 
the Brahmin called out, “ Oh stranger, 
what dost thou call this beast?” 
“ Surely,’ oh Brahmin,” said the knave, 
“ it is a fine sheep.” ' Then the Brah- 
min said, “ Surely the gods have taken 
away my senses;”andhe'askcd pardon 
of him who cari'ied the dog, and boifght 
it for -a measure of rice and a pot of 
ghee, aind offcrcd'it up to tho'gods, who, 
being moth at this unclean sacrifice, 
smote him tvith a sore disease in all-his 
joints. ’ ' _ ■ 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we romcmbei 
rightly, runs the story of the -Sanscrit 
iEsop. ^c moral,' like the moral of 
every fable that is worth the ’telling, 
lies on the surface. The writer evi- 
dently means'to caution us ‘against the 
practices of puffers, a class of' people 
who have more than once- talked the 
public into the most absurd' errors, 
but who surely never played 'a’ more 
curious or a more difficult 'trick than 
when they passed' hir. Robert' Mont- 
gomery OH upon the world as'd great 
poet. ' ’ ' . / I . . 

In' ari age in which there.' are so' few 
readeih that a miter cannot subsist' on 
the' sum arising from the EaIo''of-’hi8 
works, no mah_ who has -not '-an inde- 
pendent fortune can' dcvote^himsclf to 
literary pursfrits, urrless he'is 'assisted by 
patrpnage.' 'In sdeh an' ago, accord- 
ingly, men of letters .too, often pass 
their lives in dahgling at tire heels of 
the wealthy and powerful; and all the 
faults whidi dependence tends to pro- 
'duce,-pMS into’ their character. ' They 
become; the parasites and slaves' of the 
great.' It is melancholy to think -how 
many of the highest and - most' exqui- 
sitely formed of hrtinan intellects have 
been ’ condemned to ' the ignominions 
labour of ^sposihg 'the commonplaces 
of adulation in new fdrms'atid bright- 
ening thorn into new 'splendour.' -Ho- 
race invoking Augustus' in' lhe rnott 
enthusiastic language of religions vene- 
ration; Statirrs flattering a tyrant, and 
the minioti of a tyrant/for a rhorsel of 
bread ; ’’Anosto-' versifying the- whole 
genealogy of airiggardly patroii; Tasso 
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extolling tlie . liqroic virtues of tho 
wretched .Creature who locked him up, 
in a,m&d-h'ousc: these are but a few 
of the instances which might easily be 
given of tho degradation to which those 
must submit who, not possessing n 
competent fortune, arc resolved to write 
when there are scarccly'any who read. 

This cvR tho progress of tho human 
mind tends to remove. As a taste for 
books bceomes more and moi'c common, 
the patronage of indhidunls becomes 
less and less necessary. In tho middle 
of the lost century a marked change 
took place. The tone of literary men, 
both in this country and in Prance, 
became liighcr and more independent. 
Pope boasted that he was tho “one 
poet” who had “pleased by manly 
ways he derided tho solt dedications 
with which Halifax had been fed, as- 
serted his own superiority over the pen^ 
sioued Boilcau, and gloried in being 
not,tho follower, but the friend, of no- 
bles and princes. Tho explanation of 
all this is very simple. Pope .was tho 
first Englishman who,' by the mere sale 
of his writings, realised a sum which 
enabled him to live in comfort and in' 
perfect independence. . Johnson extols 
liim for the magnanimity whidi he 
showed in inscribing his Rlad, not to 
it minister or a peer, but .to, Congreve. 
In our time tliis^ would scarcely bo, a 
subject, for prtuso. Hobddy, is asto- 
nished when Mr. Moore pays a com- 
pliment of this kind to, Sir Walter 
Scotlj or Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Moore. 
The idea of cither of those gentlemen 
looking out. for, some lord who would 
bo likdy to give him a few guineas .in 
return for a fulsome dedication seems 
laughably incongruous.' Yet this is 
exactly what Diydcn or Otway w.ould 
have done '; and it .would be hard to 
blame them for,' it. Otwdyis said to 
have been choked with apiece of bread 
which he devoured ,in the- rngoi of 
hunger ; and,, whether this >toiy bo 
true or false, he was, beyond all, ques- 
tion miserably poor. Diyden, at near 
seventy, when ‘at the head of, the lite- 
rary men of England, without equal or 
second, received three hun'dred pounds 
tor lus Tables, a collection' of ten.thou- 
^d versos, and of such verses 'as no' 


man then living,' except ' himscR,. could 
hav6 produced. 'Pope, at'.thirtjr, had 
laid up between six a!nd seven tlidusand 
pounds, tho 'fruits of his poetry. It 
was not, wo suspect, be'eauso ho ,hnd a 
higher spirit or' a’ more' scriipulous. con- 
science than, his predecessors, but be- 
cause ho had a .larger ’incpme,.that he 
kept up the dignity .of, tho, literary .cha- 
racter so ihuch, better., tbarr'ltlicy had' 
done. , ' , , , 

' Prom tho time of Pope to the present 
day the readers, have been constantly 
bccorrring more and, more mrmcrons, 
and ,^the writers, conscqricntly, more 
and more independent. It is assuredly 
a great evil that, men, fitted' .by their 
talents and'acquirerhents to enlighten 
and charm the world,' should be ' re- 
duced to the necessity 6f flattering 
wicked and foolish .patrons. in' return 
for the sust'ennneo of life. . But|, though 
we heartily rejoice thot this 'evil 'is re- 
moved, we cannot birt sco.with concerrr 
that anothdr’cVil '^s 'succeeded ‘to it. 
The public is.now ,tlro''patrorr, and' a 
most liberal patron. ' jUl that me rich 
and powerful bestowed da authors fro^ 
the time'of Miccenas to that, of ^irley 
wquld not, wd- apprehend, rnak’o up a 
sum equal to that whtcU has b.cen paid 
by English bookseUen,' to, authors 
daring the lost fifty .years. ' Men’^ of 
letters have accordingly, ccosed to'eburt 
individuals, and have begun Iq'couh 
tho public. They formerly used flat- 
tery. . They now use puffingi ' ' 
Whether the old or, the' new' vice, he 
the worse, whether those who fonhcrly 
lavished insincere praise on' others, or 
those who now contrive by 'dveiy„art of 
beggary and bribery to stun 'the public 
with praises of .themselves,' disgrace 
their vocation the more deeply,' we shall 
not attempt to decide. ‘ But of this we 
are sure, that it is high time to'miike a 
stand against tho new .trickery. Tho 
pufSng'Of boohs is.now.so' sharnefully 
and so successfully mmed ori that it- is 
the duty of all who are' anxioirsfdr.the 
pirrity of the' national tost'ei .or for .the 
honour of the literary character,’, to' join 
in discountenancing the practice. , AU 
the pens that ever were.. pinplqyed.'ln' 
magnifying .BishV lucky 'office,' Ro- 
mnnis’s' fleecy "hosiery, Paclnvood‘s 
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razor strops, and Bowland’s Ealjdor, 
all the placard-bearers of Dr. Eady, ^ 
the waU'Chalkers of Day and M^in, 
seem to hare taken service with the 
poets and novelists of this generation. 
] Icvices which in the lowest trades are 
considered as disreputable are adopted 
without scruple, aud improved upon 
with a de^icable ingenuity, bj people 
engaged in a pnrsuit which never was 
and never will be considered os a mere 
trade by any man of honour and virtne. 
A butcher of the higher doss disdains 
to ticket his meat A mercer of the 
higher dass would be ashamed to hang 
up papers in his window inviting the 
passers-by to look at the stock of a 
bankrupt, all of the first quaUty, and 
going for half the value. We expect 
some reserve, some decent pride, in our 
hatter and onr boot-maker. But no 
artifice by which notoriety can be ob- 
tained is thought too abject for a man 
of letters. 

It is amusing to think over the bis- 
toiy of most of the publications whidi 
have had a ran daring the last few 
years. The publisher is often the 
publisher of some periodical work. In 
this periodical work the first flourish of 
trumpets is sonnded. The peal is then 
echoed and re-echoed by all the other 
periodical works over which the pub- 
lisher, or the author, or the author's 
coterie, may have any influence. The 
newspapers are for a 'fortnight filled 
with pnfts of all the various kinds 
which Sheridan enumerated, direct, 
oblique, aud collusive. Sometimes the 
praise is laid on thick for simple- 
minded people. “Pathetic,” “ sublime,” 
“ splendid,” “ graceful,” “ brilh’ant wit,” 
“ exquisite humour,” and other phrases 
equally flattering, fall in a shower as 
thick and as sweet as the sugar-plums 
at a Boman carnival. Sometimes 
greater art is used. A sinecure has 
been offered to the writer if he would 
suppress lus work, or if he would even 
soften down a few of his incomparable 
portraits. A distinguished military and 
political character has challenged the 
inimitable satirist of the vices of the 
great; andthepnffer is glad to learn 
that the parties have been bound over 
to keep the peace. Somctfines it is 


thought expedient that the puffer 
should put on a grave face, and utter 
his panegyric in the form of admoni- 
tion. “inch attacks on private cha- 
racter cannot be too much condemned. 
Even the exuberant wit of onr anthor, 
and the irresistible power of hisvrithcr- 
ing sarcasm, are no excnscs for that 
utter disregard whidi he manifests for 
the feelings of others. We cannot 
but wonder that a writer of such 
transcendent talents, a writer who is 
evidently no stranger to the kindly 
charities and sensibilities of our nature, 
should show so little tenderness to the 
foibles of noble and distingmshed indi- 
viduals, wifli whom it is clear, from 
every page of his work, that he most 
have been constantly mingling- in so- 
ciety.” These are but tame aud feeble 
imitations of the paragraphs with which 
the daily papers ore filled whenever an 
attorney's derk or an apothecaiy’s 
assistant undertakes to tdl the public 
in bad English and worse Erench, how 
people tie their neckcloths. and eat 
their dinners in Grosvenor Square. 
The editors of the higher and more 
respectable newspapers usually prefix 
the words “Advertisement,” or “Erom 
a Corre^ondent,” to such paragraphs. 
But this makes little difference. Q^e 
panegyric is extracted, and the signi- 
ficant heading omitted. The fulsome 
eulogy makes its appearauce on the 
covers of all the Eeviews and blaga- 
zine^ with "Times” or “Globe” af- 
fixed, though the editors of the l^es 
aud the Globe have no more' to do 
with it than tvith 1^. Goss’s way of 
making old rakes young again. 

That people who live by personal 
slander should practise these arts is 
not sutprising. Those who stoop to 
write calumnious books may well stoop 
to puff them ; and that the basest of 
all trades should be 'carried on in the 
basest of all manners is quite proper 
aud as it should be. But how any 
m.<in who has the least self-respect^ the 
least regard for his own personal dig- 
nity, can condescend to persecute the 
public with this Bag-fair importunity, 
we do hot understand. Extreme po- 
verty may, indeed, in some degree^ be 
an excuse for employing these shifts. 
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aa it m&y be sn excuse for stealing n 
leg of mutton. But we really tbink 
fliat n man of spirit and delicacy would 
quite os soon satisfy his wants in the 
one way as in the other. 

It is no excuse for an author that 
the praises of joninnlists arc procured 
by the money or inilncnco of Jiis pub- 
limcTS, and not by his otvn. It is his 
business to take such precautions as 
may prevent others from doing what 
must degrade him. It is for bis honour 
as a gentleman, and, if he is really a 
man of talents, it will crcntnally be for 
his honour and interest as a smter, 
that his works should come heforo the 
public Tccommcndcd by their oim 
merits alone, and should be discussed 
with perfect freedom. If his objects 
be rcmly such as ho may own without 
sliomc, ho will find that they will, in 
the long run, be better attained by 
snlTcring the voice of criticism to bcj 
fairly heard. At present, we too often 
SCO a writer attempting to obtain litc* 
tary fame as Shak^core’s usurper 
obtains sovereignty. The publisher 
plays Bnclringham to tlio author’s 
Biuiord. Some few creatures of the 
conspiracy ore dexterously disposed 
here and there in the crowd. It is the 
business of these hirelings to throw up 
their caps, and clap their hands, and 
utter their vivas. The rabble at first 
stare and wonder, and at lost join in 
shouting for shouting’s sake ; and thus 
a crown is placed on a head which luis 
no right to it, by the huzzas of a few 
servile dependents. 

The opinion of the great body of the 
reading public is vciy materially influ- 
enced even by the unsupported asser- 
tions of those who assume n right to 
criticize. Eor is the public altogether 
to blame on this account. Most even 
of those who have really a great enjoy- 
ment in reading arc in the same state, 
witlt respect to a hook, in which a man 
who has never given particular atten- 
tion to the art of painting is with re- 
spect to a picture. Every man who 
has the least sensibility or imagination 
derives a certain^ pleasure from pictures. 
Yet a man of the highest and finest in- 
tellect might, unless he had ibrmed his 
taste by contemplating the best pictures, 


m 

be easily persuaded by a knot cf con 
noissenrs that the worst daub in Somer- 
set House was a miracle of art If ho' 
deserves to bo laughed at, it is not for 
his ignorance of pictures, but for hii 
ignorance of men. He knows that 
there is a delicacy of taste in painting 
; which ho docs not possess, that ho can- 
not distin^ish hands, as praefised 
judges distinguish them, that ho is not 
familiar with the finest models, that he 
has never looked at them with close 
attention, and that, when the gcncml 
clTcct of a piece has pleased him or 
displeased him, ho has never troubled 
himself to ascertain why. When, there- 
fore, people, tvhom ho thinks more 
competent to judge than himself, and 
of whoso sincerity he entertmns no 
doubt, assure liim that a particular 
work is exquisitely beautiful, ho takes 
it for granted that they must bo in the 
right. Ho returns to the examination, 
resolved to find or imagine beauties ; 
and, if ho can work himself up into 
something like admimtion, ho exults 
in his own proficiency. 

Just such is tho manner in which 
nine readers out of ten judge of a 
book. They are ashamed to dislike 
what men who speak ns having autho- 
rity declare to bo good. At present, 
however contemptible a poem or a 
novel may he, thcro is not tho least 
difficulty in procuring favourable no- 
tices of it from all sorts of publications, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. In tho 
mean time, littlo or nothing is said on 
tho other side. Tho author and the 
publisher are interested in crying up 
the book. Nobody has any very strong 
interest in crying it down. Those who 
are best fitted to guide tho public opi- 
nion think it beneath them to expose 
mere nonsense, and comfort themsdves 
by reflecting that such popularity can- 
not last. This contemptuous lenity 
has been carried too for. It is per^ 
fcctly true that reputations whidi have 
been forced into an unnatural bloom 
fado almost ns soon os they have ex- 
panded ; nor have wo any apprehen- 
sions that puffing wiU ever raise any 
scribbler to tho rank of a dassic. It 
is indeed amusing to turn over some 
late volumes of periodical work% and 
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Mr. Comptidl, in one of his most j 
pleasing pieces, has this line, 

" Xho sentind stars set their \rotch in the 

8 ^.*' 

The thought is good, and has a reiy 
Etiildng propriety ■where Mr. Camphell 
has placed it, in the mouth of a soldier 
telling his dream. But, though, Shok- 
speare assures us that “every true 
man’s apparel fits your thief.” it is by 
no means the case, as we have already 
seen, that every true poet’s simfiitude 
fits your plagiarist. Let us see how 
Robert Montgomery uses the 
image: 

"Te quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untr ouhled sentries of the shadowy ni^t, 
'WhUe halfthe world is lapp’d in downy 
dreams, 

Andround the lattice creep your midnight 
heams. 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 
Inlamhentheautylooldngironitheskics,' 


' Yes I pause and tMnk, within one fleeting 
hour, . „ 

How vast a universe obeys Thy powers 
Unseen, hut felt. Thine interfused contnii 
'lYorks in each atom, and pervades the 

Expands the blossom, and erects the tree, 
Clonducts each vapour, end conunands 
each sea. 

Beams in each ray, bids whirl'winds be 
unfurl’d, 

Enrols tlie thunder, and upheaves a 
world!" 

No field-preacher snrely ever carried 
his irreverent familiarity so far as to 
hid the Supreme Being stop and think 
on the importance of the interests 
which are under his care. The gro- 
tesque indecency of such an address 
throws into shade the subordinate ab- 
surdities of the passage, the unfurling 
of whirlwinds, the nnrollingof thunder,' 
and the upheaving of worlds. 

Then comes a curious specimen of 
our poet’s EngMi : » 


Certainly the ideas of doquence, of 
nntronhled repose, of placid eyes, on 
the lambent beauty on which it is 
sweet to gaze, harmonize admirably 
with the idea of a sentry. 

Wo would not bo imderstood, how- 
ever, to say, that Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery cannot moke similitudes for 
himself. A very few lines further on, 
we find one winch has every mark of 
originality, and on which, we rvill he 
hound, none of the poets whom he has 
plundered will ever think of making 
reprisals : 

“The Bcni], aspiiiug, pants its source to 
mount. 

As streams meander level with their 
fourrt.” 

We take this to he, on the whole, the 
worst similitude in the world. In the 
first place, no stream meanders, or 
can possibly meander, level with its 
fount. In the next place, if streams did 
meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can he less like each other 
than that of meandering level and that 
of mounting upwards. 

We have then an apostrophe to the 
Deity, couched in terms wU(di, in any 
■writer who dealt in meanings, wc 
should can profane, hut to which wo 
suppose Mr. Robert Montgomery at- 
taches no idea whatever. 


“ Yet not alone created leslms engage 
Thy faultless wisdom, grand, pnmeval 

Bor alf the thronging woes to life allied 
Thy meny tempers, and Thy cares pro- 
vide.” 

Wo should he glad to know what the 
word “For” means hero. If it is a 
preposition, it makes nonsense of the 
words," Thy mercy tempers,” If it is 
an adverb, it mokes nonsense of the 
words, “ Thy cares provide.” 

These beauties we have token, al- 
most at random, from the first port of 
the poem. The second port is a series 
of descriptions of various events, a 
battle, a mnrder, an execution, a mar- 
riage, a funeral, and so fordu Mr. 
Robert Montgomery terminates each 
of these descriptions by assnring ns 
that the Deity was present at the bat- 
tle, murder, execution, marriage, or 
funeral in question. And this propo- 
sition, which might be safely predicated 
of every event that ever happened or 
ever ■will happen, forms the only link 
which connects these descriptions with 
the subject or 'with each other. 

How the descriptions ore executed 
our readers ore probably by this time 
able to conjecture. The battle is made 
up of the battles of aU-ages and na- 
tions: “ red-monthed cannons, nproar- 
, ing to the clouds,” and “ hands' grasp- 
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ing firm tlic glittering shield.” The 
omy militnty operniions of which this 
pert of the pociu reminds ns, arc those 
which redneed the Abhor of Qnedlin- 
butgh to submission, the Templar with 
his cro«.«, the Austrian and Prussian 
grenadiers in full nnifonn, and Curtins 
and Dentatus with their battering-ram. 
We onght not to pass unnoticed the 
slidn war-horse, who trill no more 
"Roll his red eye, and rally for the fight;” 

or the .sl.ain warrior who, while “ bdng 
on his bleeding breast," contrives to 
“stare ghastly and grimljr on the 
.skies.’’ As to this last exploit, we can 
^only say, as Panto did on a similar 
‘occasion, 

' ■ 'Torso per forMRladl’parlash 
Si stravolsc cost alcttn del tutto: 

Ma io noi vidi, nC credo die sia.” 

The tempest is thus described : 

“But lol around the marsli'lllng cloud.s 
unite, I 

Like thick battalions hnllingfor the fight; 
The sun sinks back, the tempest spirits 
sweep j 

* PicTco ihrongh the air and flutter on the 

deep. 1 

. Till from their caverns rush the tnaniae I 

* • blasts. 

Tear the loose sails, and split the creaking 
, masts. 

And the lash'd billows, rolline In atrain. 
Rear their white heads, and race along 
' the main i ” 

. TVlmt, we should like to know, is 
the difibrence between the two opera- 
tions winch Mr. Bobert Alontgomciy 
jMo-flCcurutcIy distingnishes from each 
_ other, the fierce sweeping of the tem- 
pest-spirits through the nir, nnd the 
' rnsliing of the mnnino blasts from tbeir 
, curchis ? ■ Arid why does the former 
_ operation 'end c.\'ftctly when the latter 
' ooi^cnccs ? 

Wo rannot stop over cacli of Sir, 
Bobert ’ ilontgomciy’s descriptions. 
We liavo n shipwrecked sailor, who 
, “ visions a riowless temple in the air;” 
a murderer who stands on a hc.'ith, 
“witli ashy lips, in cold- convulsion 

* spread apions man, to wliom, ns he 
lies in bed at niglit, 

* " mio panoram.*; of past life appears, 

■ AVanns his pure mind, nnd melts it into 
. tears ;*■ 

' a traveller, who loses bis way, owing 
to the thickness of the *' cloud-I'atta- 


lion,” and the want of “ heavcn-lnmps, 
to beam their lioly light.” We have a 
description of a convicted felon, stolen 
from that incomparable passage in 
Crabbe’s Borongh, which has mddo 
many n rough nnd cynical render cry 
like a child. We can, however, con- 
scientiously declare that persons of tho 
most excitable sensibility ’may safely 
venture upon Mr. Bobcrthldntgomcry's 
version. Tlicn wo have the “poor, 
mindless, pale-faced maniac boy,” who 

" Rolls liis TOcant eye. 

To greet tho glowing fancies of tbo sky.” 

Wliat arc tbo glowing fancies of tlio 
sky ? And wbnt is the meaning of 
the two lines which almost immediately 
follow ? 

" A soulless tiling, a spirit of tho woods, 
JIo loves to communo with the fields and 
floods.” 

TIow c.m a soulless tiling bo n spirit ? 
Then comes n panegyric on tho Sun- 
day. A baptism follows ; after timt a 
marriage : nnd we tlicn proceed, in 
duo course, to the visitation of tho 
sici:, nnd tlio burial of the dead. . , 

• Often ns Death has been personified, 
jllr, Slontgomciy lias found something 
new to s.ay about him. ' 


”0 De.'ith I thou dreodloss vanquisher of 
earth, ■ . . ■ 

TIio RIomciits shrank blasted at tliy birtht 
Carcenng round tho world Uko tempest 
wiim, • , . 

Martyrs before, and victims strew'd be- 
hind; . ' 

Ages on ages cannot grappio thoc, ’ 
Bragging tho world into eternity I” 

If there be any one lino in this passage 
nbont winch wo are more in the dark 
tiinn nbont tlio rest, it is the iburth. 
Wlmt tlio dificronco may bo between 
tho victims nnd tbo mnrtjTS, nnd why 
the martyrs are to lie before Death, 
and tho victims bcliind him, ore to us 
great mysteries. 

VTo now come to tbo third pnrt^ of 
which wo may say with honest Cassio, 
“ Why, this is a more excellent song 
than the other." Mr. Bobert iMon't- 
gomciy is vciy severe on tho infidels, 
and undertakes to prove, that, 'as bo 
elegantly c.xprcsscs it, ' 

"One groit Rnchantcr helm'd tbsliannoui- 
ous whole.'' 

What an enchanter has 'to do 'with 

r: 
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helming, or what a helm 1ms to do with 
harmony, ho docs not explain. He 
proceeds with his argument thns: 

" And dare men dream that dismal Chance 
has framed 

All that the eJ'O perceives, or tongue has 
named; , . , 

The spacious world, and all its wonders, 
horn 

Designless, self'Created, and forlorn; 

Like to the flashing butiblos on a stream. 

Fun from the cloud, or phantom m a 
dream?” 

Wc should be sorry to staho onr faith 
in a higher Power on Air. Robert Jfont- 
gomeiy’s lo^c. Ho informs us that 
Ughtningis designless and self-created. 
If he can believe this, wc cannot con- 
ceive why he may not believe that the 
whole universe is designless and self- 
created. A few lines before, ho tells 
us that it is tlio Deity who bids “ thuii- 
dcr rattle from the skiey deep.” His 
theory is therefore this, that God made 
the thunder, hut that the lightning 
made itself. 

But Mr. Robert Montgomery’s me- 
taphysics are not at present our game. 
He proceeds to set fortli the fearful 
effects of Atheism. 

” inicn, blood-stain’d Murder, boro thy Iiide- 
OU8 arm. 

Arid thou, BchelUon, welter in thy storm : 

Awake, yo spirits of avenging enmo; 

Durst from your bonds, and battle with 
the time I" 

hfr. Robert Montgomery is fond of 
pcrsoriiiicntion, and belongs, wo need 
not Edy,'to that school of poets who 
hold tliat nothing moro is necessary to 
a personification in poetry than to 
be^ a word w’itli a capital letter. 
Murder may, wiUiout impropriety, hare 
her arm, as she did long ago, in Mr. 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. But 
what possible motive Rebellion can 
■Jmve for weltering in her storm, what 
avenging crime may he, who its spirits 
may bo, why they should burst from 
their bonds, what their bonds may be, 
W'hy they should battle with the time, 
what tire time maybe, and what a battle 
between the time and the spirits of 
avenging crime would resemble, wo 
must confess ourselves quite imahlo to 
understand. 

■ ^'And hero lot Homoiy tiwn her tearful 
glance 

On the dark horrors of tiunultuous Franco, 


"Vnieu blood and blasphemy defiled her 
Kind, 

And ficrco Itcbcllion shook her savage 
hand.” 

■Wlicther Rebellion shakes her own 
hand, sliakcs the hand of Memory, or 
shakes the hand of Prantc, or what any 
one of these tlirco metaphors would 
menu, wo know no more than wc know 
what is the sense of the following pas- 
sage; 

“ Jiot the fold orries of infuriato crime 
Fictnro t ho racing havoc of that time, 
tl'licn leagued DeboUion march’d to kindle 
man, 

Fright in hcrrc.ar.and Murder in her van. 
And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaugli'< 
ter’d Queen, 

'Wlio dropp’d no tear upon the dreadful 
Bccno 

'When gush’d the life-blood from thine 
angel form. 

And martyr’d beauty perish’d in the 
storm, 

Once worshipp’d paragon of all who saw, 
Tby look obedience, and tliy smile a law.” 

What is the distinction between the 
foul orgies and the raging havoc which 
the foul orgies are to picture? Why 
docs Pright go behind Rebellion, and 
Murder before? Why should not 
Murder fall behind Pright? Or why 
should not all the three walk abreast? 
We have read of a hero who had 

"Amasement in his von, with flight com- 
bined. 

And Sorrow's Aided form, and Solitude 
behind.” 

Gray, wo suspect, could have given a 
reason for disposing the allegorical at- 
tendants of Edward thus. But to pro? 
cccd, "PJower of Austria” is stolen 
from Byron. "Dropp’d” is false En- 
glish. “ Perish’d in the storm” means 
nothing at all; and “thy look obedi- 
ence” means the very reverse of what 
hlr. Robert Montgomery intends to 
say. 

Our poet then proceeds to demon- 
strate the immortality of riie sonl: 

“And shall the sonl, the fount of reason, die; 
'When dust and diu-kness round its temple 

Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 
Dimicss and (iuenchlcss,tbough thebreatb 
eipiro?” 

The soul is a fountain; and thercfoie 
it is not to die, though dost and dark- 
ness lie round its temple, because an 
ethereal fire has been breathed into i1^ 
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which cnnnot bo quenched though its 
breath expire. 'Is it the fountain, or 
tho temple, that breathes, and has fire 
breathed into it? ' 

Mr. Montgomery apostrophizes tho 
" Lnmortal beacons,— spirits of the just,'*— 
and describes their emploTments in 
another world, which are to bo,i it 
seems, bathing in light, hearing feiy 
streams flow, and rimhg on living cars 
of lightning. Tho deathbed of tho 
sceptic is described witb’what wo sup- 
pose is meant for energy. Wo then 
have the deathbed of a Christian made 
as ridiculous ns false imagery and false 
English can make it. But this is not 
enough. The Day of Judgment is to 
bo described, and a roaring cataract of 
nonsense is poured forth upon this tre- 
mendous subject. Earth, wc are told, 
is dashed into Eternity. Purnaco 
blazes wheel round tlie horizon, and 
burst into bright wizard phantoms. 
Racing hurricanes unroll and whirl 
quivering flre-clouds. The white waves 
gaUop. Shadowy worlds career around. 
Tho red and raging eye of Imagina- 
tion is then forbidden to pry further. 
But farther Mr. Robert Montgomery 
persists in prying. Ihe stars bound 
through the airy roar. Tho unbosomed 
deep yawns on the ruin. The billows 
ofEtemity then begin to advance. The 
world glares in flety slumber. A cor 
comes forward driven by living thun- 
der, 

" Creation shudders with sublime dismay. 

And in a blazing tempest irhirls away.” 

And this is fine poctryl Tliis is 
what ranks its nvitor with tho master- 
spirits of the ago! This is wlmt has 
heen described, over and over again, in 
terms which would require some qunli- 
flention if used respecting Paradise 
Lost! It is too much that tliis patch- 
work, made by stitching togotlicr old 
odds and ends of what, when new, 
was but tawdry frippery, is to bo picked 
off the dunghill on which it ought to 
rot, and to bo held up to admiration as 
an inestimable specimen of art. And 
what must wo think of a system by 
means of which verses like those which 
we have quoted, verses fit ordy for the 
poet's comer of the Morning Post, con 


produce emolument and fame? The 
circulation of tliis writer’s poetry has 
been greater than that of Southey’s 
Bodcrick, and beyond all comparison 
greater than that of Ca^’s Dante or of 
tho best works of Coleridge. Thus en- 
couraged Air. Robert Aloutgomciy has 
favoured the public with volume after 
volume. Wo have given so much 
space to the examination of his first 
and most popular performance that wo 
have none to spare for his Universal 
Ikaycr, and his smaller poems, which, 
as the puffing journals fell us, woidd 
alone constitute a sufficient title to 
literary immortality. Wo shall pass 
at once to his lost publication, entitled 
Satan. 

Thispocm was ushered into the world 
with the usual roar of acclamation. 
Bnt tho thing was now past a joke. 
Pretensions so unfounded, so impndent, 
and so successful, bad aroused a spirit 
of resistance. In several magazines and 
reviews, accordingly, Satan has been 
handled somewhat ronghly, and the 
arts of the puffers have been exposed 
with good sense and spirit Wo shall, 
therefore, be very concise. 

Of tho two poems wo rather prefer 
that on the Omnipresence of tho Deity, 
for the same reason which indneed Sir 
Thomas Aioro to rank one had hook 
above another. “ Many, thisis some- 
what This is rhyme. Bnt the other 
is neither rhyme nor reason.” Satan 
is a long soliloquy, which tho Devil 
pronounces in five or six thousand 
lines of bad blank verse, concenung geo- . 
graphy, politics, newspapers, fashion- 
able society, theatrical amnsements, 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Lord Byron’s 
poetry, and Mr. Affirtin’s pictures. Tho 
new designs for Alilton have, as was 
nbtnrol, particularly attracted the at- 
tention of a personage who occupies so 
conspicuous a place in them. Mr 
Martin must he pleased to learn that, 
whatever maybe thought of those per- 
formances on earth, they give full satis- 
faction in Pandremoninm, and that he 
is there thought to have hit off the L’ke- 
nesscs of tho various Thrones and Do- 
ndnations very happily. 

Tho motto to the poem of Satan is 
taken from tho Book of Job: Whence 
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contest thon? From going to attd fro 
in the eftrtJi, nnd walking tip and dotra 
in it.” And certainly Mr. Kobert Mont- 
gomery has not failcdtomnkehis hero 
go to and fro, and walk tip and down. 
With tljo c:!;ccption, however,* of this 
propensity to . locomotion, Satan has 
not one Satanic rpiality. Mad Tom 
had' told ns that “ the prince of dark- 
ness is ’a gcntlemiinj” hnt we had yet 
to learn that ho is a rc.cpectablc and 
piohs gentleman, whose principal fault 
is that he is ‘something of a twaddle 
and far too liberal of liis good adticc. 
That Jia^py change ,in his cliaracter 
which Origen ari(iuip.'ttcd, 'and of which 
Tillotson did not despair, seems to be 
rapidly taking place.: -Dad l^nbits are 
not eradicated in a'jnomcnt. 'It is.not 
strange, thcrtforc; that sotold- an of- 
fender .shouid'. n'ow- 'and', then ' relapse 
for a ■sliort-tlmdurilp: wrong -disposi- 
tions. But to ^rc-himhisidtic, ns tlic 


' ^Tiilo the bright perfidy or wanton eycir 
■ tnirough brain and spirit dnrts delirious 
Are; 

Tho iMt, a throngmost pitiftil I whoseem, 
n I t h their corroded flgures.rayless giance. 
And dcathdiko strug^e of decaying age. 
Like painted skeletons in charnel pomp 
Set forth to satirize the human Idndl — 
^w fine a prospect for demoniac view! 

Creatures whose souls outhalanoe world* 
Kwakol’ 

McllJinks I hear a pitying angel cry.” 

Hero wo condude. If our remarks 
give pain to hir. Dobert Montgomery, 
we are sorry for it. ■ Bnt, at •whatever 
cost of pain to individuals, literature 
must bo purified from tliis taint. And, 
to show that we are not actnated^by 
any feeling of pcrspnal'enmily towards 
him, we hereby give notice that, as soon 
as any book shdl,- by means of puffing, 
reach a second edition, our intention is 
to do unto the wTitCr of it ns w-c have 
done unto Mr.'Bohcrt'Montgoincry. 

. ; f - ■ * ; ’ •» '« 1 


proverb rccomiitcnds, W’C.must say that 
he: nlwaj'? returns, '-after two or three 
lines oftimpicty, “to 3:is, pmacbingatj'lc. 
We •ivdfrld se'riously, advise, Mr. Mont- 
gomery to omit or alter about alinndred 
lines hr different parts of this large 
volume, 'and to republish it under the 
name .of “ Gabrict" The reflections 
of whicli it consists would, come less 
absurdly, ns for. us ^cro is a more and 
a less in extreme absurdity, from a 
good than from a had angel.. ...^ . 

' , Wo can afford' ];oom only for asingli; 
quotation.. .-Wo give one taken at 
random, neither worse nor better, ns 
far ns we can perceive, than any other 
equal number of lines ,in the book. 
TJio Devil goes to the play, and morn- 
fiscs thereon as follov/s: — 


« 1 r 

"Music and Pomp tbclrmingliim spirit shed 
Around mo: beauties in their cloud-lllco 
robes 

Shine forth, — a sccnie paradise, it glares 
Ihtoxication through the reeling sense 
Of flush'd cajoyinent. In the motley host 
iPhreo prime gradations maybe ranic’d: 

the first, ■, , , 

To mount upon tho wings of Sliakspcare s 

And' •win a flash of his Promethean 

TosmilcMd'weop,toshndto,andaohiov0 
» ^ touud of psssionoto oinuipotcuc^ 

' Attendi tlio second, are ayonsual tribe, 
Oonvened to hear romanfao harlots sing, . i 
On fdrms to banquet a lascivious gaze, | 


JOHNBDITTAN, (DECF.siBEn,1830.) 

S7ieFi7sr!m's Frqgress, toifha Z{/e of John 

Fnnmn. Pr Bobbbt Soxmnry; Psq. 

I/Ifc!). Poet Xanreate, Illustrated 'with 
I Fograringa Sro. LoaScat 1S30. 

This is an cmincnfly bcaiitiful and 
splendid edition of a book w-hich well 
deserves all that the printer and the 
t engraver can do for it. The life of 
Bunyan is, of conrsc, not a perform- 
ance which can add much to the lite- 
rary r'cputdtion-i of such a •writer as 
A&.'Southey. But it is •written in ex- 
cellent English, and, for the most part, 
in an excellent spirit. Mr.' Southey 
[propounds, wo need not say, many 
i opinions from which we altogether dis- 
sent j and his attempts to^ excuse die 
odious persecution to which Bunyan 
was subjected have sometimes moved 
our indignation. Bnt wo •will avoid 
this topic. Wo are at pr^ent much 
more inclined to join in paying homage 
,fo iho genins of a great man than^ to 
engage in a contTOversy concerning 
church-government and toleration. 

We must not pass without notice the 
engravings with which this volume u 
decorated. Some of Mr. Heath's ivood- 
cuts are admirably designed and exfr 
cuted,' 'Mr.'afartin’s 'iUastrations do 
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not pleaao ns quite so well. His Valley 
of the Shadow of Death is not that 
Valley of the Shadow of Death which 
Sanyan imagined. At all erents, it is 
not that dark and horrible glen which 
bos from childhood been in our mind’s 
eye. Hie valley is a cavern: the quag- 
mire is a lake: the straight path runs 
zigzag: and Christian appears like a 
speck in the darkness of the immense 
vaidt. ’ 'IVe, miss, too, those hideous 
forms which make so striking a part 
of the ■ description’ of Banyan, and 
'which Salvator Eosa would'havc loved 
to draw. It is with unfeigned diffidence 
that we pronounce judgment on any 
question relating to the art of paint- 
ing. But it appears to us 'that Mr. 
Martin has not of late been fortunate 
in his choice of subjects. He should 
never have attempted to illustrate the 
Paradise Lost. There can be no two 
manners more directly opposed to each 
other than the manner of his painting 
and the manner of hlilton’s poetry. 
Those things which are mere acccs- 
. sorics in tlio descriptions become the 
principal objects in the pictures ; and 
those figures which are most promi- 
nent in the descriptions can be de- 
tected in the pictures only by a vety 
dose semtiny. Mr. Martin has suc- 
ceeded perfectly in representing the 
pillars and candelabros of Pandemo- 
nium. But he has forgotten that 'Mil- 
ton’s Pandtcm'onium ismorelythe back- 
ground to Satan. ^ In' the picture, the 
Archangel' is' scarecly visible amidst 
the endless colonnades of his infernal 
palace.- Milton’s Pora'dise,' again, is 
merely the background to his Adam 
and l^’o. But in Mr. -Martin’s picture 
the landscape is every thing. 'Adam, 
Eve, and Baph.'tol' attract' much less 
notice than the lake and moun- 
tains, the gigantic flowers,' and the gi~ 
raffes whi& feed upon them; Wc read 
that James the Second sat to Varclst, 
the grc.at flower-painter. VTion the 
..performance was finished, his Majesty 
appeared in tbs midst of a bower of 
sun-flowers and ttdips, wliich com- 
pletely drew away all attention from 
the central figure. All who looked at 
the portrait took it for a fiower-piccc. 
Mr. Martin' wo think, introduces his 


f 

immeasurable spaces, bis innumerable 
multitudes, his gotgeous prodigies of 
architecture and landscape, almost as 
unseasonably as Vorelst introdneed his 
flower-pots and nosegays. If Mr. 
Martin were to paint Lear in the storm, 
we suspect that the blazing sky, the 
^ccts of rain, the swollen torrents, 
and the tossing forest,' would draw 
away all attention fix)m the agonies of 
the insulted 'king and father. If he 
were to paint the death of Lear, the 
old m.an,- asking the ' by-standers to 
undo his button', would be thronm into 
the shade by a vast' blaze of pavilions, 
standards, armour, and heralds’ coats. 
M. Martin wbuld illustrate the Or- 
lando Purioso well, the Orlando Inna- 
morato still better, the Arabian Nights 
best of all. Fairy palaces and gardens, 
porticoes of agate, and groves flowering 
with emeralds and rubies, inhabited by 
people for whom nobody cares, these 
are his proper domain. Ho would 
succeed admirably in the enchanted 
ground of Alcina, or the mansion of 
Aladdin. But he should avoid Milton 
and Bunyan. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the 
BEgrim’s Progress is that it is tlic only 
work of its kind which possesses a 
strong hiunan interest. Other alle- 
gories only amuse the fancy. The 
aUcgoiy of Bunyan lias been read by 
many thousands with tears. There 
are some good allegories in Johnson’s 
works, and some of stiU.highcr merit 
by Addison. Li these - performances 
there -is, perhaps, os much 'wit and 
ingenuity 'ns in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But the pleasure which is produced by 
the Vision of hlirza, - the Vision of 
Theodore, the genealogy of "VVit^ or 
tlio contest between Best and Labour, 
is exactly similnr to tlic pleasure which 
wo derive from one of Cowley’s odes 
or from a canto of Hudibras. It is a 
pleasure which belongs wholly to the 
nndomtanding, and in which the feel- 
ings have no part whatever. Nay, even 
Spenser liimsclf, though assuredly one 
of the greatest poets that ever lived, 
could not succeed in the attempt to 
make allegory interesting. It was in 
vain that ho tevished the riches of his 
mind on the House of Pride and the 
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House of Tcmpomice. One unpar- 
donable fault, the fault of tediousness, 
pervades the whole of the Eaiiy Queen. 
TYe become sick of cardinal virtues^ 
imd deadly sins, and long for thci 
society of plain men and women. Ofj 
the persons who read the Urst canto, 
not one in ten reaches the end of the | 
^t book, and not one in a hundred , 
pcrsevcies to the end of the poem.; 
Veiy few and veiy weary are those 
who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast. If the lost six books, which are 
said to have been destroyed in Ireland, 
had been preserved, wo doubt whether 
any heart less stout than that of a com- 
mentator would have held out to the 
end. 

It is not so with the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. lhat wonderful book, whQo it 
obtains adn^ation from the most fas- 
tidious critics, is loved by those who 
are too simple to admire it Doctor 
Johnson, all whose studies were de- 
sultory, and who hated, as ho said, 
to road books through, made an ex- 
ception in favour of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. That work was one of the two 
or throe works which he wished longer, i 
It was hy no common merit that the 
illiterate sectary extracted praise like 
this from the most pedantic of critics 
and the most higoted of Tories. 1^ 
the wildest parts of Scotland the Pil- 
grim's Progress is the delight of the 
peasantry. In every nursery the Pil- 
grim’s Progress is a greater favourite 
than Jack the Giant-killer. Every 
reader knows the straight and narrow 
path as well as he knows a road in 
which ho has gone b'sekword and for- 
ward a hundred times. This is tire 
highest miracle of genius, that things 
wMch are not shorildbe os though they 
were, that the imaginations of one mind 
shoidd become the personal recol- 
lections of another.- .^d this mirade 
the tinker has wrought. There is no 
ascent^ no dcclirity, no resting-place, 
no tum-stile, with which we are not 
perfectly acquainted. -The wicket gate, 
and the desolate swamp whichseparates 
it from the City of Destruction, tte 
long lino of road, as straight os a rule 
can make it, the Ihtciprcter’s house 
and all its fair shows, the prisoner in 
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the iron cage, the palace, at the doom 
of wluch armed men kept ^ord, and 
on the battlements of which walked 
persons clothed all in gold, the cross 
and the scpulduc, the steep hill and 
the pleasant arbour, the stately front 
of the House Beautiful by the wayside, 
riio chained lions crouching in the 
porch, the low green valley of Hu- 
miliation, rich wi& gross and covered 
with docks, all are as well known to 
ns as the sights of our own street. 
Then wo come to the narrow place 
where ApoUyon strode right across tho 
whole breadth of the way, to stop tho 
journey of Christian, and where aito 
words the pillar wos set up to testify 
how hravdy the pilgrim had fought tho 
good fight. As wo advance, tho volley 
becomes deeper anddeeper. The shade 
of the precipices on both sides falls 
blacker and blacker. The clouds ga- 
tiicr overhead. Doleful voices, tho 
danking of chains, and the rushing of 
many feet to and fro, are heard through 
tho darkness. The way, hardly dis- 
cernible in gloom, runs dose by the 
mouth of the burning pit, which sends 
forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and 
its hideous shapes to terrify tho adven- 
turer. Thence ho goes on, amidst the 
snores and pitfalls, with the mangled 
bodies of those who have perished ly- 
ing in the ditch hy his side. At the 
end of tho long dork valley he passes 
tho dens in wliich the. old giants dwells 
amidst the bones of those whom they' 
had.slain. 

Then the road passes straight on 
through a waste i moor, till at length 
the towers of a distant city appear be- 
fore the travellot ; -and soon he is in 
the midst of the innumerable multi- 
tudes of Vanity Pair. There are the 
jugglers and the apes, the' shops and 
the puppet-shows. There are Italian 
Bow, and Erench Bow, and Spanish 
Bow, and British Bow, with their 
crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, 
jabbering ail the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of 
the silver mine, and through the mea- 
dow of lilies, along the bank of that 
pleasant river which is bordered on 
both sides hy fruit-trees. On the left 
branches off the path leading to the 
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horrible castle, the court-yard of fvhich 
is pared ^rith the skulls of pilgrims ; 
and 'right onward are the sheepfolds 
and orchards of the Delectable Moun- 
tains. 

Prom the Delectable Mountains, the 
way lies through the fogs and briers 
of the Enchanted Ground, with hero 
(md.thcre a bed of soft cushions spread 
under a green arbour. And beyond is 
the land of Beulah, where the flowers, 
the grapes, and the songs of birds never 
cease, and where the sun shines night 
and day. Thence are plainly seen the 
golden payments and streets of pcarlj 
on. the other side of that black and 
cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey, all uie 
forms which cross or overtake the pil- 
grim, giants, ‘ and hobgoblins, ill- 
favoured ones, and shining ones, the 
tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, 
with her great piurse by her side, and 
her fingers playing with the money, 
the black man in tlie bright vesture, 
Mr. Worldly -Wiseman and my Lord 
Hategood, Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. 
Timorous, all ore actnolly existing 
beings to tis. We follow the traveUers 
through their allegorical progress with 
interest not inferior to that with which 
wo follow Elizabeth from Siberia to 
Moscow, or Jennie Deans from Edin- 
burgh lo London. Banyan is almost 
the only writer who over gave to the 
abstract the interest of the concrete. 
Li the works of many celebrated au- 
thors, men are mere personifications. 
We have not a jealous man, but jea- 
lousy; not a traitor, but perfidy; not 
a patriot, but patriotism. The mind 
of Bunyan, on the contrary, was .so 
imaginative that personifications, when 
ho dealt with them, became men. A 
dialogue between two qualities, in his 
dream, has more dramatic, cfTect than 
a dialogue between trvo human beings 
in most plays. In this* respect the 
genius of Banyan bore a great resem- 
blance to ^t of a man wlw had very 
little else in common with him, Percy 
]^ssho Shelley. strong imagina- 
tion of Shelley made him an idolater in 
his own despite. Out of the most ,in- 
definite terms of a hard, cold, d.'irk, 
metaphysical system, ho made a gor- 


geous Pantheon, full of beautiful, ma- 
jestic, and life-like forms. Ho turned 
atheism itself into a mytliology, rich 
with visions as glorious as the gods 
that live in the marble of Phidias, or 
the virgin saints that smile on us from 
the canvass of Murillo. The Spirit 
of Beau^', the Principle of Good, the 
Principle of E^ul, when ho treated of 
them, ceased to be abstractions. They 
took shape and colour. Tliey were no 
longer mere words; but “intelligible 
.forms;” “ fair humanities;” objects of 
love, of adoration, or of fear. As there 
can be no stronger sign of a mind des- 
titute of the poetical faculty than that 
tendency which was so common among 
the writers of the Erench school to tium 
images into abstractions, Venus, for 
example, into Love, Minerva into Wis- 
dom, Mars into War, and Bacchus into 
Pcstivity, so there can be no stronger 
sign of a mind truly poetical than a 
^position to reverse this abstracting 
jnrocess, and to make individuals out of 
generalities. Some of the metaphysical 
and ethical theories of Shelley were 
certainly most absurd and pernicious. 
But we doubt whether any modem poet 
has possessed in on equal degree some 
of the highest qualities of the great an- 
cient masters. The words bard and 
inspiration, which seem so cold and 
ofiected when applied to other modern 
writers, have a- perfect propriety when 
applied to him. He was not an author, 
but a bard. His poetry seems not to 
have been an art, but an inspiration. 
Had ho lived to the full' age of man, 
he might not improbably have given to 
the world some great work of tire very 
highest rank in design and execution. 
But, alas 1 , ' 

o tPa poot^ txXvcre Stps. 

TOP Sluraic SvSpa, rhv ov Kvp^atnp 

But we must return to Banyan. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress undoubtedly 
is not a perfect allegory. The types 
ore often inconsistent with each o^cr; 
and sometimes the allegoricM disguise 
is altogether thrown off. The river, 
for example, is emblematic of death; 
and we are told that every hnnian 
being must pass through the river. 
But Pdthful docs not pass through ib 
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His state, during two years and n half, 
was generally Sio most horrible that 
the human mind can imagine. |‘I 
walked,” says he, with his own peculiar 
eloquence, “to a neighbouring tomi; 
and sat down upon n settle in Hie 
street, and fell into a vciy deep pansc 
about the most fearful state jny sin 
had brought mo to; and, after long 
musing, I lifted up my heads but me- 
tbonght I saw as if the sun that shincth 
in the heavens did grudge to give mo 
light; and as if the very stones in the 
street, and tiles upon riio houses, did 
band themselves against me. Mc- 
thought that they nil combined to- 

f ether to banish mo out of the world. 

was abhorred of them, and unfit to 
dwell among them, becanso I had 
sinned against the Saviour. Oli, how 
happy now was every creature over II 
for they stood fast, and kept their 
station. But 1 was gone and lost.” 
Scarcely any madliouse could produce 
an instance of delusion so strong, or 
of misery so acute. 

It was tluough this Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, overhung by dark* 
ness, peopled with devils, resounding 
with blasphemy and lamentation, and 
passing amidst quagmires, snares, and 
pitfalls, close by the very month of 
hell, tW Bunyan journeyed to that 
bright and fruitful land of Beulah, in 
wliich ho sojourned daring the latter 
period of his pilgrimage. The only 
trace which his cruel suficrings and 
temptations seem to have left behind 
them was an alTectionato compassion; 
for those who were still in the state in j 
which he had once been. Beligion 
has scarcely ever worn a form so calm 
and soothing as in Iris ollcgor}'. The 
feeling which predominates through 
the whole book is a feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, tinrid, and harassed 
minds. The character of Idr. Fearing, 
of Mr. Feeble-Mind, of Mr. Despon- 
dency and his daughter Miss Much- 
afraid, the account of poor Littlefaith 
who was robbed by the three tlueves, 
of his spending monejr, the description 
of Christian’s terror in the dungeons 
of Giant Despair and in his passage 
through the river, all clearly riiow how 
Strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, after 
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his own mind had become clear and 
cheerful, for persons afilicted with re- 
ligious melancholy. 

Mr. Southey, who has no love for the 
Calvinists, admits that, if Calvinism 
had never worn a blacker appearance 
than in Bunyan’s works, it would never 
have become a term of rcproaclu In 
fact, those works of Bunyan mth which 
wo are acquainted are by no means 
more Calvinistic than the articles and 
homilies of the Church of England. 
The moderation of his opinions on the 
subject of predestination gave oiTcncc 
to some 2^ous persons. We have 
seen an absurd allegory, the heroine 
of which is named Hophzibnli, tvritten 
by somcraving snprolapsarian preacher 
who was dissatisfied with the mild theo- 
logy of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Li this 
foolish book, if wo recollect rightly, the 
Bitcrprctcr is colled the Enlightener, 
and the House Beautiful is Castle 
Strength. Mr. Sontliey tcQs us tliat 
the Catholics had also their Pilgrim’s 
Progress, without a Giant Pope, in 
which tlio Interpreter is the Director, 
and the House Beautiful Grace’s HiUL 
It is surely a remarkable proof of the 
power of Banyan’s genius, that two 
religious parties, both of which re- 
garded Ills opinions os heterodox, 
should have had recourse to him for 
assistance. 

There arc, wo think, some characters 
and scenes in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which can bo fully comprehended and 
enjoyed only by persons familiar with 
the bistoiy of the times through which 
Bunyan lived. The character of Mr. 
Grcathcart, the guide, is an example. 
His fighting is, of course, allegorical; 
but do oBegory is not strictly pre- 
served. Ho delivers a sermon on im- 
puted righteousness to his companions; 
an^ soon after, he gives battle to Giant 
|Grim, who had taken upon him to back 
the lions. Ho expounds the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah to the household and 
guests of Gains; and then ho sallies 
out to attack Slaygood, who was of 
the nature of ficsb-eaters, in his den. 
These are inconsistencies; but they are 
inconsistencies which add, wo dink, 
to the interest of the narrative. Wo 
have not the least doubt that Bunyan 
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had in view some stout old Grenthcart 
of Nasehy and "Worcester, who prayed 
with Itis men before he drilled them, 
who knew the spiritual state of every 
dragoon in his troop, and who, ■with 
the praises of God in his mouth, and a 
two-edged sword in his hand, had 
turned to flight, on many fields of 
battle, the swearing, drunken braroes 
of Bupert and Lunsford. 

Every ago produces such men as 
By-ends. But the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was eminently prolific 
of such men. hir. Southey thinks that 
the satire was aimed at some. particular 
individual; and this seems by no means 
iin])robnblc. At all events, Bunyan 
must have Imovra many of those hypo- 
ci ites who followed religion only when 
religion walked in silver slippers, when 
the sun shone, and when the people 
applauded. Indeed he might have 
easily found all the kindred of By- 
ends among the public men of his 
time, lie might have found among 
the peers my Lord Turn-about,' my 
Lord Timc-sen'cr, and my Lord Pair- 
speech; in theJIousc of Commons, ISIr. 
Smooth-man, hfr. Anything, and Mr. 
Facing-botlr-ways; nor would "the 
arson of the parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” 
avo boon wanting. . The town of Bed- 
ford probably contained more than one 
politician who, after contriving to raise 
an estate' by seeking the Lord during 
the reign of the saints, contrived to 
keep what he had got by persecuting 
the saints during the reign of the 
strumpets, and more than one priest 
who, during repeated changes in the 
discipline and doctrines of the chnrch, 
had remained constant to nothing but 
his benefice. • 

Oho of the most remarkable pas- 
sages in the Pilgrim’s Progress is that 
in wliidi the proceedings against Eaith- 
ful are described. It is impossible to 
doubt that Banyan intended to satirise 
the mode in whicli state trials were 
conducted under Charles the Second. 
The license given to tlio witnesses for 
the prosecution, the shameless par- 
tiality and ferocious insolence of the 
judge, the precipitancy and the blind 
rancour of the juiy, remind us of those 
odious mummeries which, from the 


Bestoration to the Bovolntion, wore 
merely forms prcliminaiyto hanging, 
drawing, and quartering. Lord Hate- 
good performs the oflicc of counsel for 
the prisoners as well ns Scroggs him- 
self could have performed it. 

•* JunoB. Thou runagate, horctio, and 
traitor, hast thou heard what these honest 
gontlcmon have witnessed against thee f 

“ Faitiibiji. May I speak a few words in 
my otvn defence f 

J VDBE. Sirrah, sirrah I thou deservest 
to Iwe no longer, but to bo slain immedi- 
atoly upon tl»o place ; yet, that ail men may 
SCO our gentloncss to tbco, lot us hear what 
thou, vUo ruimgato, hast to say.” 

No person who know's the state trials 
can bo at a loss for parallel eases. In- 
deed, write what Bunyan would, the 
hasoness and cruelty of the lawyers of 
those times “ sinned up to it still,” and 
even went beyond it. The imaginary 
trial of Faithful, before a jury com- 
posed of personified vices, was just and 
merciful, when compared with the real 
trial of Alice Lisle before that tribunal 
where all Ac vices sat in the person of 
Jefferies. ■ 

The stylo of Bunyan is delightful to 
every reader, and invaluable as a study 
to every person who wishes to obtain a 
wide command over Ao English lan- 
guage. Tlio vocnbulaiy is the voca- 
bulary of Ao common people. There 
is not an expression, if we except a 
few technical terms of theology, which 
would puzzle Ao rudest peasant. We 
have observed sovcrol pages which do 
not contain a single word of more than 
two syllables. Yet no writer has said 
more exactly what ho meant to say. 
For magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
ment ciAortation, for subtle disquisi- 
tion, for every purpose of the poet, the 
orator, and the divine, tills homely 
dialect, the dialect of plain working 
men, was perfectly sufficient. There 
is no hook in our literature on which 
wo would so readily stake the fame of 
Ao old unpolluted English language, 
no book which shows so well how rich 
that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been im- 
proved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, 
that ho dared not name John Bunyan 
in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. 
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To our refined forefathers, we suppose, 
Lord Boscommon’s Essay on Trans- 
lated Verso, and the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire’s’ Essay on Poetry, appeared 
to bo compositions ‘ infinitely superior 
to the allegory of the preadiing tinker. 
We lire in better times; and wo arc 
not afraid to say, that, though there 
were many dever men in England 
during the latter half of the screnteenth 
century, there were only two minds 
wliich possessed the imaginative faculty 
in a , very eminent degree. One of 
those minds produced the Paradise 
Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


CIVIL DISABILITIES OP THE 
^ JEWS. ' (JAsnAiir, 1831.) 

Statement qf t3\e Civil DisdbilitiesandPrU 
valions Meeting Jews tn England, 8to. 
Loudon: 1829, 

The distinguished member of the 
House of Commons who, towards the 
close of the late Parliament, brought 
forward a proposition for the relief of 
the Jews, has given notice of liis inten- 
tion to renew it. The force of reason, 
in the last session, carried the measure 
through one stage in spite of the oppo- 
sition of power. Bcason and power 
are now on tlie some side ; and we 
have little doubt that they will con- 
jointly achieve a decisive victory. Ih 
order to contribute our share to the 
success of just. principles, v/c propose 
to pass in renew, as rapidly us pos- 
sible, some of the arguments, or plira&cs 
claiming to bo arguments, which have 
been 'employed to vindicate a system 
full of absurdity and injustice. 

The constitution, it is said, is essen- 
tially Christian ; and therefore to admit 
Jews to’office ‘is to destroy the consti- 
tution. Hor is the Jew injured by 
being excluded from politicid power. 
Por no man has any right to power. 
A man has a right to his property ; a 
man has a right to bo protected from 
personal injury. These rights the law 
allows to the Jew; and aith these 
rights it would be atrocious to inter- 
fere. But it is a mere matter of favour 
to isdmit any man to political power : 


and no man can justly complain that 
he is shut out from it. 

We cannot but admire the ingenuity 
of this contrivance for shifting the 
burden of the proof from' those to Avhom 
it properly belongs, and who would, wo 
suspect,' find it rather 'cumbersome. 
Surely no Christian can deny that every 
human being has a right to be allowed 
cvciy gratification which 'produces no 
harm to others, and to be spared every 
mortification* which produces no good 
to others. • Is it not a source of morti- 
fication to a class of men that they are 
excluded from politic.al power ? If it 
be, they have, on Christian principles, 
a right to be freed from that mortifi- 
cation, unless it can be shown that their 
cxdusion is necessary for the averting 
of some greater evil Tliopresiunption 
is evidently in favour of toleration. It is 
for the prosecutor to make out his cose. 

The strange argument whidi we are 
considering would prove too much even 
for those who advance it. If no man 
lus a right to political power, then 
neither Jew nor Gentile has such a 
right. The whole foundation of go- 
vormnent is taken away. But if go- 
vernment bo taken away, the propmfy 
and the persons of men ore inscenre ; 
and it is acknowledged that men have 
a riglit to their properly and to per- 
sonid security. If it be right that the 
property of men should bo protected, 
and if ^s can only be done by means 
of government, then it must bo right 
that government should exist. Now 
there cannot bo government unless 
some person or pmsons possess political 
power. Therefore it is right that some 
person or persons bhoidd possess po- 
litical power. ' That* is' to say, some 
person or persons must have a right to 
political power..' * ‘ 

■'It is because men are not in the 
habit of considering' what the end of 
government is, that Catholic disabilities 
and Jewish disabilities have been suf- 
fered to exist so loug, < We hear 
of cssentiidly Protestant governments 
and essentiaUy Christian governments, 
words which menu just os much as 
essentially Protestant cookery, or es- 
sentially Christian horsemanship. Go- 
ve^mQnt (nrist? for the purpose qf 
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keeping the pence, for the purpose Icgisinlo for a Chrislinn community, 
of compelling us to settle our disputes Lnt that a Icgislntnro composed of 
by arbitration instead of settling them Chiistinns and Jews should legislate 
by blows, for the purpose of, compelling for a community composed of Chris- 
us to supply ourtrants byiiidustr}’ in- tians and Jews. On nine hundred 
stead of supplying them: by rapine, and ninety-nine questions out of a 
^'s is tho< onl}' operation for which thousand, on all questions of police, 
the machinery of govcmmcnt.is peen- of finance, of eivil and criminal law, of 
lisurl}' adapted’, the only operation which foreign policy, the Jew, as a, Jew, has 
Arise goTcnimcntfi ever propodo, to them- no interest hostile to that of the Chris- 
selvcs as their cliiof object. If there is tian, or even to that of.tlio'.Church- 
any class 'of 'people Avho arc not ‘inter- man. . .On .questions .I'clating to ‘.the 
ested, or Avho'do not- think; thcmsqlrcs ecclesiastical ; cstahlishmcnt^ .the, Jew 
interested, in the, securityiof .property and the Churchman, may diflbr., .But 
and -the- maintenance > of; order,i that they cannot difl'er more widely tlinn 
class.ought'to'harofno. share 'of the the .Cotholic and the Churchman,’ or 
powers trhich exist for the purpose of the Independent and tlie ,CburcIunan. 
sccuiing- property and mnint.aining The principle that .Churchmen ought 
order. . But trhy a man should be less to monopolise tlic wliole power of the 
fit to exercise those powers because ho state .wonld at least hare an intclli- 
wcars a heard,' because hc.docs not cat giblc-mc.aning. The principle that 
ham, because ho goes toidic synagogue Christians ought to monopolize it has 
on Saturdays instead of going to the no meaning at all. Bor no question 
clmrch on Sundays, wo cannot con- connected with the ecclesiastical insti- 
ccirc. tutions of the conntiy can possibly 

The points of diifcrcncc between come before Parliament, with respect 
Christianity and Judaism have rcry to which there will not bo as Aride a 
much to do with a man’s fitness to be dificrcncc between Christians as there 
a bishop or a rabbi. But they liaA’o no can be betA\'cen any Christian and any 
more to do with his fitness to be a ma- Jew. 

gistratc, a legislator, or a minister of In fact the Jews are not now ex- 
finance, than with his fitness to bo a eluded from political power. They' 
cobbler. Nobody has ever thought of possess it; and as long ns they ore 
compelling cobblers to make any deda- allowed to accnmnlate largo fortunes, 
ration on the true faith of a Christian, they must possess it. The distinction 
Any man wonld nathcr liaA’O his shoes which is sometimes made between 
mended by a heretical cobbler than by ciA-il privileges and political power is 
a person avIio had subscribed all the a distinction without a dificrencc. 
.thirfy-nine artidcs, but had ncA'cr PriA'ilcgcs are power. CMl and po- 
•hondlcd an awl. Men act thus, not litical arc synonymous Avords, thc.qne 
because they are indifibrent to religion, derived from the Latin,' tho.’other 'from 
•but because they do not see what ro- the Greek. Nor is 'this.mci'c.A'crbal 
ligion has to do with the mending of quibbling. If avo look for a.inoment 
their shoes. Yet religion has as much at the facts of the ease, aa'c shs^'seo 
to do with the mending of shoes as that the tilings are inseparable, or 
•^witli the budget and the army esti- rather identical, 
mates.. We have surely had several 'Diat a Jcav should be a judge in a 
signal proofs Avithin 'the last twenty Christiancountrywouldbemostshock- 
yoars that a A’Ciy good Christian may ing. But ho may be a juryman. Ho 
be a A'cry bad Chancellor of .the Ex- may tiy issues of fact; and no harm 
chequer.' < . : ' ' i is done. , But if he should be suffered 

But it wonld be monstrous, sajr the to try issues of law, there is an end 
perse’entors, that Jews should legislate of the constitution. Ho may sit in a 
for a Cliristian community. Tliis is a box plainly dressed, and return A*er- 
- palpabloimisroprcsontation. • What is diets. But. that ho should sit on the 
proposed u, not that the Jews' should bench in a black goAvn'and white wig. 
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ail J grant now trials, would be an 
abomination not to bo thought^ of 
among baptized people. The distinc- 
tion is certainly most pliilosopbicaL 

What power in civilised society is 
so great as that of the creditor over 
the debtor? If we take this away from 
the Jew, wo take away from him the 
security of his property. If we leave 
it to him, we leave to him a power 
more despotic by far than that of tlio 
king and all his cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew 
sit in Parliament. But a Jew may 
moke money; and money may make 
members of Parliament Gatton and 
Old Samm may bo the property of a 
Hebrew. An elector of Pcniyn will 
take ten pounds from Shylock rather 
than nine pounds nineteen shillings 
and eleven pence tlirco farthings from 
Antonio. To tliis no objection is made. 
That a Jew sliould possess the sub- 
stance of legislative power, that he 
should command eight votes on every 
division as if he were tlio great Duke 
of Newcastle himself, is exactly as it 
should be. But that he should pass 
the bar and sit down on those myste- 
rious cushions of green leather, that 
he should cry “hear” and “order,” 
and talk about being on his legs, and 
being, for one, free to say this and to 
say Aat^ would be a profanation suf- 
ficient to bring ruin on the country. 

That a Jew should be privy-coun- 
cillor to a Christian Icing would be an 
eternal disgrace to the nation. But 
the J cw may govern the money-market, 
and the money-market may govern the 
world. The minister maybe in doubt 
as to his scheme of finance till he has 
been closeted with the Jew. A con- 
gress of sovereigns may bo forced to 
summon the Jew to their assistance. 
The scrawl of the Jew on the bach of 
n piece of paper may be worth more 
than the royal word of three kings, 
or the national faith of three new Ame- 
rican republics. But that he should 
put Bight Honourable before his name 
would be the most frightful of national 
calamities. 

It was in ^s ,wny tliat some of our 
politicians reasoned about the Irish 
Catholics. , The Catholics ought to 


have no political power. The sun oi 
England is set for ever if the Catholics 
cxoi’cise political power. Give the Ca- 
tholics cveiy thing else; but keep poli- 
tical power from them. These wise 
men did not see that, when every thing 
else had been given, political power 
had been 1 given. They continued to 
icpeat their cuckoo song, when it was 
no longer a question whether Catholics 
should have political power or not, 
when a Catholic Association bearded 
the Parliament, when a Catholic agi- 
tator exercised infinitely more autho- 
rity than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to ex- 
clude the Jews from political power, it 
must be our duty to treat tliem ns our 
ancestors treated them, to murder tliem, 
and banish them, and rob them. Eor 
in that way, and in that way done, can 
we really deprive them of politied 
power. If we do not adopt this course, 
we may tdte away the shadow, but we 
must leave tlicm the substance. We 
may do enough to pain and irritate 
them; but we shall not do enough tc 
secure oursdves from danger, if "danger 
really exists. Where wedth is, there 
power must Inevitably bo. 

The English Jews, we are told, are 
not Englishmen. They are a separate 
people, living locally in this island, but 
living moral^' and politically in com- 
munion with their brethren who are 
scattered’ over nil the world. An En- 
glish Jew looks on a Dutch or a Por- 
tuguese Jew as his countryman, and on 
an English Christian as a stranger. 
This want of patriotic feeling, it is sdd, 
renders a Jew tmfit to exercise poli- 
tied functions. 

The argument has in it something 
plausible; but a close examination 
shows it to be quite unsound. Even if 
•the alleged facts are admitted, still the 
Jews ore not the ody people who have 
preferred their sect to their country. 
The feeling of patriotism, when society 
is in a hedthful state, springs up, by a 
naturd and inevitable association, in 
the minds of citizens who Imow that 
they owe all their comforts and plea- 
sures to the bond whidi unites them in 
one community. But, under a partid 
and oppressive government, these asso- 
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riations cannot acquire that strength 
Trlii(^ they have in a better state of 
things. Men arc compelled to swfc 
from their party that protection which 
(hey ought to receive from their 
countij-, and ftcy, by a natural conse- 
quence transfer to their party that af- 
fection which they would otherwise 
hare felt for their countiy. Tlic Iln- 
guenots of IVance called in the help of 
England against their Catholic Icings. 
The Catholics of IVancc called in the 
help of Spain ng.ainst a Ilngucnot king. 
Would it he fair to infer, that at pre- 
sent the French Protestants would 
wish to see their religion made donii- 
niint by the help of a Pmssian or En- 
glish army? Surely not, and why is 
it that they are not willing, ns they 
formerly were willing, to sacrifice the 
interests of their country to the inter- 
ests of their religions penuasion? Tlte 
reason is obvious: they were perse- 
cuted then, and are not pcrsccntcd 
now. The English Puritans, under 
Charles the First, prcvmled on the 
Scotch to invade England. Do the 
Protestant Dissenters of onr time wish 
to see the Church put down by an in- 
vasion of foreign Calvinists? If not, 
to what c.auso are we to attribnto the 
change? Snrely to this, that the Pro- 
testant Disscntcre'nro far belter treated 
now than in the scvcntccntli century. 
Some of the most illustrious public 
men that England ever produced were 
inclined to take refngo from die ty- 
ranny of Laud in Eorth Amcric.n. 
Was Hus hcc.'inso Presbyterians and 
Independents are incapable of loving 
their country? But it is idle to mul- 
tiply instances. Nothing is so offen- 
sive to a man who knows any thing of 
history or of human nature ns to hear 
those who exercise the powers of go- 
vernment accuse any sect of foreign 
attachments. If there ho any proposi- 
tion nniversnlly tnro in politics it is 
this, that foreign attachments are tiro 
fnut of domestic misrule. It has 
always liecn the trick of bigots to make 
their subjects miserable at home, and 
then to complain that they look for relief 
abro.ad ; to diridc society, and to won- 
der (hat it is not united; to govern ns 
if a section of the slate were the whole, 


and to censnre the other sections of the 
state for their want of patriotic spirit 
If the Jews have not felt towards Eng- 
land like children, it is hec.*m5e she has 
treated them like a step-mother. There 
is no feeling whidi more certainly dc- 
vclopcs itself in the minds of men liv- 
ing under tolerably good government 
th.an the feeling of patriotism. Since 
the beginning of the world, there never 
was any nation, or any large portion 
of any "nation, not cruelly oppressed, 
whldi was wholly dcstitntc of that feel- 
ing. To make it therefore ground of 
accusation against a dass of men, that 
they are not patriotic, is the most vul- 
gar legerdemain of sophistry. It is 
the logic which the wolf employs 
against the lamb. It is to accuse the 
mouth of the stream of poisoning the 
source. 

If the English Jews ttwlly fdt a 
deadly hatred toEngland, if the weekly 
prayer of their synagogues were that 
idl the cnrscs denounced by Ezekiel on 
I^TC and Egypt might fall on London, 
if, in their solemn feasts, they called 
down blessings on those who shonid 
dash their cluldnn to pieces on tlio 
stones, still, wo 6.ay, their hatred to their 
countt^nnen wonld not bo more intense 
than that which sects of Christians have 
oHen borno to each other. But in fact 
the feeling of the Jews is not sudi. It 
is precisely what, in the situation in 
which they are placed, wo should ex- 
pect it to be. They are treated far 
better than the IVcnch Protestants were 
treated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or than onr Piuritans were 
treated in the time of Laud. They, 
therefore, have no rancour against the 
government or against tlicir countr)-- 
mcn. It n ill not bo denied that Hioy 
arc far better nffcctcd to tlic state than 
the followers of Coligni or Vane. But 
they arc not so well treated ns the dis- 
senting sects of Christians are now 
treated in England ; and on this ac- 
count, and, wo finnly believe, on this 
account alone, they have a more ex- 
clusive spirit. Till wo have carried 
the c.vpcrimcnt farther, wo ore not 
entitled to conclude that they cannot 
bo made Englishmen altogether. The 
statesman who treats them as aliens. 
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and then abases them for not entertain- 
ing all the feelings of natives, is as nn- 
reaSsonahle as the tyrant who punished 
their fathers for not malting bricks 
without straw. 

Btilers must not be suffered thus to 
absolve themselves of their solemn r^ 
sponsibility. It does not lie in their 
mouths to say that a sect is not patri- 
utiu. It fe thuvs make, it 

patriotic. History and reason dearly 
indicate the means. Tire English Jews 
are, as far as we can see, precisely what 
our government has made them. They 
are precisely what any sect, what any 
doss of men, treated as they have been 
treated, wciuld ha\’o .been.- If all the 
red-haired ‘^.peo^o . in sEnjope • had, 
during centuries,-: been oivtf aged , and 
oppressed, banished from tliis .place, 
im^isoiiSd.invtlukt, depriv?*d:of their 
monor,-' deprived' of 1 their teetli, con- 
victed of the most improbable crimes 
on the feeblest evidence, dragged at 
horses’ tails, hanged, tortured, burned 
alive, if, when manners became milder, 
they had still been subject to debasing 
restn’otions and exposed to vulgar in-j| 
>ults, locked up in particular streets in; 
some countries, pelted and ducked by 
the rabble in others, excluded every 
•where from magistracies and honours, 
what would be the patriotism of g^i\J}e- 
men with red.-hnir,? And if, under 
such biffladibanccs, a proposition were] 
made for admitrin^red-haited men to' 
ofRco, how strildng a speech might an 
eloquent admirer of our old institutions 
ilcUver against sorevolutipna^ a mea- 
sure 1 “.These imcn,’? he might say, 
“ scarcely consider themselves os Eng- 
lishmen. They think, a red-haired 
BVcnchman or a red-haired German 
more closely connected with them than 
a man with brown hiur bom in their 
own parish. If a foreign sovereign 
patronises red hair, they love him better 
- than their otvn native king. They are 
not Englishmen : they canuot be Eng- 

■ lishmcn : .nature has forbidden it : ex- 
'pericnce proves it to be impossible. 

Bight to political power they, hivve 
. none ; for no man has a right to politi- 

■ cal power. Let them enjoy personal 
. security ;>lct'their property be under 

the protection of the law. But if they 


ask for leave to exercise power over a 
community of winch they arc only half 
memhers, a community the constitution 
of which is- essentially , dark-haired, let 
ns answer them ^ in the words of onr 
wise ancestors, Ndlumus leges Anglia 
mutari.” 

But, it is said, the Scriptures declare 
that tlie Jew;s are to he restored to their 
OTm ccuatsy *, uad vfh.cS.c, aatjau 
looks forward to that restoration. They 
are, therefore, not so deeply interested 
as others in the prosperity of England. 
It is not thdr home, hut merdy the 
place of their sojourn, the house of 
their bondage. , This argument, winch 
first app.eared in the Times newspaper, 
and, which has, attracted ,a .degree of 
attention prop,ortioned,not'so' mncH to 
its own, intrinsic forcc.as to" .thd'gencral 
talpnt with which that journal, is", con- 
ducted, nhdongs to a,, class of sophisms 
by which 'the most .hateful persecutions 
may easily be justified. To charge 
men with practical consequences which 
they themselves deny is disingenuous 
in controversy *, it is atrocious in go- 
vernment.. The doctrine of predesti;- 
nation, in the opinion of.many people, 
tends to make those who hold it utterly 
immorah And certainly it would seem 
that a man who beUeves his eternal 
destiny, to bcu«^eiifiy irrevocably fixed 
is likely to indulge .ms passions without 
restraint and to neglect his religions 
duties, sif be Is an. heir of wrath, hip 
exertions must he.tmavaiUng. If he is 
preordained to life, they must he super- 
fluous. v,But would it bo wise to punirii 
every, man who, holds the higher doc- 
trines of .Calvinism, as if he nad actu- 
ally committed all those crimes which 
we know some Antinomians to have 
committed ? Assuredly not. The fact 
notoriously is that there are many 
Calvinists os moral in their conduct m 
any Arminian, and many Arminians 
as loose os any Calvinist. . , 

It is altogether impossible to reason 
from the opinions which a man pro- 
fesses to his feelings, and his actions ; 
and in fact no person is ever such a 
fool as to reason thns,, except when he 
wants a pretext for persecuting , hb 
neighbonrs. A Christian' is . com- 
manded, nnder the strongest sanciionh, 
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to bejiutin all bis dealings. Yet to opposed to their passions and interests, _ 
how many of the twenfy-fonr millions may not loyalty, may not hnmanit}*, ‘ 
of professing Christians in these islands may not the love of case, may.not the ^ 
would any. man in his senses lend a fear of death, ho snfficient to -prevent . 
thousand poimds without security ? them from executing -those wicked 
A nm who should act, for one daj', on orders whieh the Chmnh of Borne has 
the supposition Hiat nil tlio people Issued against the sovereign of Eng- 
ahout him were inQuenced by the re- land? wTicn we know that many of 
ligion wliich they professed, would these people do not care enough for 
find himself ruined before night; and their religion to go nuthout beef on 
no man ever does act on that supposi- a Eriday for it, why should we think 
tion in any of the ordinary concerns of that they will run the ' risk of being 
life, in boiTOwng, in lending, in buy- racked and hanged for it ?^ 
ing, or in selling. But when any of People are now reasoning about the' 
our fellow-creatures are to be op- Jews as our fathers reasoned about the 
pressed, the case is different. Then Papists. The law winch is inscribed, 
we represent those motives which wo on the walls ofthesynago^tes prohibits, 
know to be so feeble for good as omni- covetonsness. But if we were to say 
potent for e^ul. Then wo laj' to the that a Jew mortgagee would not forc- 
charge of our victims all the vices and close because God had commanded 
follies to which their doctrines, how- him not to covet his neighbour’s house, 
ever remotely, .seem to tend. IVe every body would think us out of our 
forget tliat the same weakness, the wits. Yet it passes for an argument 
same laxity, the same disposition to to say that a Jew will take no interest 
prefer the present to the future, which in the pro^erify of the country in 
make men worse than a good r^^on, which he lives, that he will not care 
make them better tlian a bad one. how bad its laws and police may be, 
It was in this way that our ancestors how heavily it may be taxed, how 
reasoned, and' that some peojde in often it may be conquered and given 
our time stOl reason, about tlie Ca- up to spoil, because God has promised 
tholics. A Papist beUeves himself that, by some nnkno^vn mc.'ins, and at 
bound to obey the pope. The pope some undetermined time, perhaps ten 
has issued a bull deposing Queen thousand years hence, the Jews shall. 
Elizabeth . Therefore every I’apist migrate to Palestine. Is not tliis the 
wiU treat her grace as an usurper, most profound ignorance, of hiunan 
Therefore every Papist ia a traitor, nature ? Do we ndt know that what 
Therefore eveiy.'Pjipist ought to bo is remote and indefinite affects men 
li.-ingcd, dr.'iwn, and quartered. To fiir less than what is near and certain ? 
this logic wc owe some of the most Tiieiugument too applies to Christians 
hateful laws that ever disgraced our as strongly ns to Jews. The Christian 
lustory. Surely the luiswer lies on beliores as well as the Jew, that at 
the smface. Tlic Church of Borne some future period the present order 
may have commanded these men to of things will come to an end. ITaj', 
treat the queen os an usurper. But many Christians believe that the hles- 
slie has commanded them to do many slab uill shortly establish a kingdom 
other things which tliey have never on tlie earth, and reign-visifaly over all 
done. She enjoins her priests to ob- its inhabitants. ‘Whether this doctime 
servo^ strict purity. You are always be orthodox or not we shall not hero 
taunting them -with their licentiousness, inquire. The number of people who 
She commands all her followers to fast hold it is very much greater than the 
often, to^ bo charitable to tlie poor, to number of Jews residing in England, 
take no interest for money, to fight no Many of those who bold it are dis- 
ducls, to sec no plays.’ Do they obey tinguisbed by rank, wealth, and abflity. 
these injunctions ? If it bo the fact It is preached firom pnipits, both of the 
that very few of them strictly observe Scottish and of the T^ gfish churefa. 
her precepts, when her precepts arc Boblemen and membara of PaiUoraept 
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have written in defence of it. Now 
wherein does this doctrine d^er, as 
far as its political tendency is con- 
cerned, from the doctrine of wie Jews ? 

•If a Jew is unfit to legislate for ns 
hecanse he believes that he or his re- 
mote descendants will be removed to 
Palestine^ can wo safely open the 
House of Commons to a fifth-mo- 
narchy man, who expects that before 
this generation shall pass awa^, all 
the kingdoms of tlie earth will be 
swallowed np in one divine empire? 

Does a Jew engage less eagerly 
than a Christian in any competition 
which the law leaves open to him ? 
Is he less active and regular in his 
business than his neighbours ? Does 
he furnish his house meanly, because 
ho is a pilgrim and sojourner in the 
land? Does the c:q)ectation of being 
restored to the country of his fathera 
make him insensible to the fluctuations 
of the stock-exchange ? Does he, in 
arranging his private affairs, ever take 
into the account the chance of his 
migrating to Palestine ? If not, why 
are we to suppose that feelings which 
never influence his doaUngs as a mer- 
chant, or bis dispositions as a testator, 
will acquire a boundless influence over 
him as soon as he becomes a magistrate 
or a legislator ? There is another 
argument which we would not wil- 
lingly treat mth levity, and which yet 
we scarcely know howto treat seriously. 
Scripture, it is said, is full of terrible 
denunciations against the Jews. It 
is foretold that they are to bo wan- 
derers. Is it then right to give them 
a home ? It is foretold that they twe 
to be oppressed. Can we with pro- 
prie^ suffer them to be rulera ? To 
admit tlicm to the rights of citizens is 
manifestly to insult the Divine oraedes. 

Wq allow that to falsify a prophecy 
inspired by Dhune Wisdom would be 
a most atrocious crime. It is, there- 
fore, a Iwppy circumstance for our 
frail species, that it is a crime which 
no man can possibly commit. If we 
admit the Jews to seats in Parliament 
we shall, by so doing, prove that the 
prophecies in question, whatever they 
may mean, do not mean that the Jews 
shall be excluded from Parliament, 


In fact it is already clear that Act 
prophecies do not bear Ae meaning 
put upon them by the respectable* 
persons whom wo are now answering. 
In IVance and in Ao Tlnited States 
the Jews are already admitted to all 
the rights of citizens. A prophecy, 
therefore, which should mean Aat the 
Jews would never, during the course 
of Arir wanderings, be adnutted to all 
Ac rights of citizens in the places of 
their sojourn, would be a false pro- 
phecy. Tliis, therefore, is not the 
me-ming of the prophecies of Scriptere. 

But we protest altogether against 
the practice of confounding prophecy 
wiA precept, of setting up predictions 
which arc often obscure against a mo- 
rality winch is always dear. If actions 
arc to be considered as just and good 
merely because thq?* have been pre- 
dicted, what action was ever more 
laudable Ann Aat crime which our 
bigots ore now, at Ae end of eighteen 
centuries, urging us to avenge on Ae 
Jews, that crime whidi made Ae earth 
shake and blotted out the sun from 
heaven ? The same reasoning which 
is now employed to Aindicate the dis- 
abAtics imposed on our Hebrew coun- 
tiymen will equally vindicate the kiss 
of Judas and Ae judgment of Pilate, 
“ The Son of man goeth, as it is written 
of him ; but woe to that man by whom 
Ac Son of man is betrayed,” And 
woe to those who, in any age or in 
any countiy, disobey his benevolent 
commands under pretence of accom- 
plishing his predictions. If this argu- 
ment justifies the laws now existing 
against the Jews, it justifies equiAy 
all Ae crudties which have ever been 
committed against them, the sweeping 
edicts of banishment and confiscation, 
the dungeon, the rack, and Ae slow 
fire. How can we excuse ourselves 
for leaving property to people who arc 
to “ serve their enemies in hunger, and 
in thirst, and in nakedness, and in 
want of all things ; ” for giving pro- 
tection to the persons of those who are 
to “ fear day and night, and to have 
none assurance of. their life ; ” for not 
seizing on the children of a race whose 
“ sons and daughters are to bo given 
unto another people ? ” ‘ 
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Wo have not eo learned die doetrincs 
of Him who commanded ns to lore onr 
ncighbonr as ourselTcs, and who, when 
Ho was caEcd npon to explain what He 
meant by a neighbour, selected as on 
example a heretic and an alien. Last 
year, wo remember, it was represented 
by a pious writer in the John Bull 
newspaper, and by some other eqnaUy 
fervid Christians, os a monstrons inde* 
cency, that (lie measure for the relief 
of the Jews should be brought forward 
in Passion week. One of these hu- 
mourists ironicaEy recommended that it 
should be read a second time on Good 
CHday. We shordd have had no ob- 
jection; nor do wo believe that the day 
could bo commemorated in a more 
worthy manner. We know of no day 
litter for terminating long hostilities, 
and repairing cru^l wrongs, than the 
day on whi(£ the rdi^on ,of mercy 
was founded. Wo know of no day 
fitter for blotting out from the statute- 
book the lost traces of intolerance than 
the day on wliich the spirit of into- 
lerance produced the foulest of all ju- 
dicial murders, the day on which the 
Est of the victims of intolerance, that 
noble Est wherein Socrates and More 
are enrolled, was glorified by a yet 
greater and holier name. 


MOOEE’S LIFE OF LORD BYEOH. 

(Juke, 1831.) 

Letters and Journals cfLord Luron; with 
Xbiices of his Life. By Thosias jUoobe, 
Esq. 2vols.4to. IioUdon: 1830. 

We have read tliis book with the great- 
est pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to bo massed 
among the best specimens of EngErii 
prose which our ago has produced. It 
contdns, indeed, no single passage 
equal to two or three which wo could 
select from the Life of Sheridan. But, 
as a whole, it is immeasurably superior 
to that work. The style is agreeable, 
dear, and manly, and when it rises 
into eloquence, rises -Hvithout effort or 
ostentation. Hor is the matter inferior 
to the manner. It would bo difficult 
to name a book whidi exhibits more 
kindness, fdrncss, and modesty. It has 


evidently been written, not fur the pur- 
pose of showing, what, however, it 
often shows, how wcU its author c.an 
write, but for the purpose of vindi- 
cating, as for as tru^ will permit, the 
memory of a celebrated man who can 
no longer vindicate himself. Mr. Moore 
never thrusts himself betweem Lord 
Byron and the pubEc. Wlththe strong- 
est temptations to egotism, he has said 
no more about himsdf than the subject 
absolutely required. 

A great part, indeed the greater 
part, of these volumes, consists of ex- 
tracts from the Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron; and it is difficult to spct& 
too highly of the skill which has been 
shown in the selection and arrange- 
ment. Wo wiU not say that we have 
not occasionoEy remarked in these two 
large quartos on anecdote which should 
have been omittcd,a letter which should 
have been suppressed, a name which 
should have been coucealed by aste- 
risks, or asterisks which do not answer 
the putpose of concealing the name. 
But it is impossible, on a general 
survey, to deny that the task has been 
executed ivitligrcatjndgmentand great 
humanity. I^en we consider the life 
wliidi Lord B;>'ron had led, his petu- 
lance, his irritabUity, and his commu- 
nicativeness, we cannot but admire tihe 
dexterlly with which Mr. Moore has 
contrived to exhibit so much of Ae 
character and opinions of his friend, 
with so Ettlo pain to the feelings of 
the living. 

The extracts from the jouihals and 
correspondence of Lord Byron are in 
the highest degree valuable, not merely 
on account of the information which 
they contain respecting &e distia- 
gnished man by whom they were 
written, but on account also of their 
rare merit as compositions. The let- 
ters, at least those which were sent 
from Italy, are among the best in onr 
language. They are less affected than 
diose of Pope and Walpole; ftiey have 
more matter in them thim those of 
Cowpor. Knowing ftiat many of them 
were not written merely for the person 
to whom they were diiected, but were 
general epistles, meant to be read by a 
large cirde, we expected to find them 
z. 2 
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devcr and spirited, but deficient in 
ease. We loobed with yi^lance for 
instances of stiffness in the Inn^age 
and awkwardness in the transitions. 
We have been agreeably disappointed; 
and w'c must confess that, if the epis- 
tolary stj'le of Lord B^Ton was arti- 
ficial, it was a rare and adidrable in- 
stance of that highest art which cannot 
be distinguished from nature. 

Of the deep and painful interest 
which this book excites no abstract 
can give a just notion. So sad and 
daik a stoiy is scarcely to be found in 
any work of fiction; and ire are little 
disposed to envy the moralist uho can 
read it without being softened. 

Tlie pretty fable by wliich the Duchess 
of Orleans illustrated the character of 
her son the Regent might, with little 
change, be applied to Byron. All the 
fairies, save one, had been bidden to 
his cradle. ' AU the gossips had been 
profuse of their gills. One had be- 
stowed npbil|ty,_ another genius, a tliird 
beauty. .. malignant elf who had 
been uninyited, came last,' and, unable 
to reverse'.wliat her sisters .had done 
for their' fayourlte, had' mixed up a 
curse with "every blessing. In the 
rank of Lord Byron, in his under- 
standing, in bis ^aracter, in his rety 
person, there was a strange union of 
opposite extremes. He .was bom to 
all that men covet and admire. But 
in every one of those eminent advan- 
tages which he possessed over others 
uas mingled sometliing of misery and 
debasement He was sprung from a 
house, ancient indeed and noble, but 
degraded and impoverished by a series 
of .crimes and follies which had at- 
tained ,a scandalous publicity. , Ihe 
kinsman whom he succeeded had died 
poor, and, .[but for merciful judges, 
would have died upon the gallows. 
The youiig peer had great intellectual 
pow.crs; . ycit^ tl^CTC wjis , an un.sound 
part in Ins mind.'' He iiadjiatuvaUy a 
generous; a'nd, fedmg, heart; ibut..his 
temper ’ ,wa.s w.ay wai d arid imtablc. 
He had^ah'ea^jrtliieh statuaries loved 
to copy,, and, a. foot' the defomiity.of 
vrhieh the Jjqggai^ in the streets 'ini- 
micked. Jh^tjpguish'c'd at once by the 
etrei^gth and by thp weakness of his 


intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a 
poor lord, and a handsome cripple,' he 
required, if ever man required, ^tho . 
firmest and the most judicious training. ' 
But, capriciously as nature had dealt ^ 
ttuth him, the parent to whom the office 
of forming his character was intrusted 
was more capricious stilL . She passed 
from paroxysms of rage to paioxysms 
of tenderness. At one time she stifled _ 
him witli her caresses: at another time ' 
die insulted his deformity. He came 
into the world; and tlic world treated 
him as his mother had treated him, 
sometimes with fondness, sometimes 
witli cruelty, never witli justice. It 
indulged him without discrimination, 
and punished him vrithout discrimi- 
nation. Ho was truly a spoiled cliild, 
not merely the spoiled child of his 
parent, but the spoiled cliild of nature, 
the spoiled child of fortime, tlic spoiled 
child of fame, the spoiled diild of so- 
ciety. His first poems were received 
with a contempt which, feeble as tliey 
were, they did not absolutely deserve. 
The poem which ho published on his 
return from his travels was, on the 
other hand, extolled far above its merit. 
At twcnt}'-four, ho found himself on 
the highest pinnade of literary fame, 
with Scott, Wordsworth, Soutliey, and 
a crowd of other distinguidied writers 
beneath his feet. Thcro.is scarcely an 
instance in history of so sudden a rise 
to so dlzTjy an eminence. ’’ ' 

Every thing that could stimulate, and 
cveiy thing tliat could gratify the 
strongest -propensities of our nature, 
the gaze 'of a hundred drawing-ro6ms, 
the acchamations of the whole nation,' 
the applause, of applauded men, the, 
love of lovdy women, all this world, 
and aU the glory of. it^wero at once, 
offered to a youth* to whom nature 
had given violent passions, and whom 
education had never taught to control, 
them. He lived as many men live, 
who have no similar excuse to plead 
for their faults. But his countrymen 
and his counttj'women would love him 
and admii'e him. /p?liey wore resolved to 
see in his excesses only the flash and 
outbreak of that some fieiy mind yj^hich, 
glowed-, in his poetry. He attacked, 
religion; yet in religious circles_^his; 
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name vras mentioned with fondness, 
and in many rcligiotis publications liis 
worirs were censured with singular 
tenderness. Ho lampooned the Prince 
Begent ; yet he could not alienate the 
Tories. Evcr}'thing, it seemed, was to 
be forgiven to youtli, rank, and genius. 
. Then come the reaction. Societ}*, 
capricious in its indignation os it had 
been capricions In its fondness, dew 
into a rage with its froward and petted 
darling. He had been worshipped 
.with an irrational idolatry. He was 
persecuted with an irrational fury. 
Mucli has been written about tho.<:e 
unlmppy domestic occurrences which 
decided tlie fate of his life. Tet no- 
thing is, nothing ever was, positively 
knotvn to the public, but tliis, that he 
. quarrelled with his lady, and that she 
refused to live with him. There have 
been hints in abundance, and slunigs and 
slialdngs of the head, and “'Well, well, 
we know," and “ Wo could an if we 
would,” and “If wo list to speak,” and 
“There bo that might an they list.” 
But we are not aware that there is be- 
fore the world substantiated by credi- 
ble, or even by tangible evidence, a 
single fact indicating that Lord B)Ton 
. was more to blame than any other man 
who, is on bad, terms with his wifa 
The professional men' whom Lady 
Byron consulted were undoubtedly of 
opinion that she ought not to livcuith 
her husband. But it is to be remem- 
bered that they formed that opinion 
without hearing both sides. iVo do 
not say, we do not mean to insinuate, 
that Lady Byron was in any respect to 
blame. We think that those who con- 
demn her on the evidence wMch is now 
before the public are ns rash ns those 
who condemn her husband. We wQl 
not pronounce any judgment, we can- 
not, even in our own, minds, form any 
jndgmcntj on a transaction which is so 
imperfectly known to ns. It would 
have boon well if, at the time of the 
separation, all thoso,who knew os little 
about the matter then ns we know about 
it now had shown that forbearance 
which, imder such circumstanccsi is bnt 
common justice. . 

We know no spectacle so ridiculphs 
os' the British public in one of' its 


pcriodic.al tits of morality. In general, 
elopements, divorces, and family quar- 
rels, pass witlt little notice. 'IVe re.ad 
the sc.and.al, talk about it for a day, 
and fotget it. But once in six or 
seven years our aartue becomes out- 
rageous. Wo cannot suffer the laws of 
religion and decency to bo violated. 
We must make a stand against vice. 
We must teach libertines that the Eng- 
lish people appreciate the importance 
of- domestic tics.', Accprdingly some 
unfortunate man, in no respect more 
depraved than hnndrcds whose oSenccs 
have been treated with lenity, is singled 
out ns an expiatoiy sacrifice. If he 
has children, they are to be taken from 
him. If ho has a profession, he is to be 
driven from it. Ho is cut by the higher 
orders, and hissed by the lower. He is, 
in truth, a sort of whipping-boy, by 
whoso vicarious agonies all the other 
transgressors of the same class arc, it is 
supposed, siiflicicntly chastised. We 
rciicct very complacently on our oum 
severity, and compare with great pride 
the high standard of morals established 
in England with the P.irisian Lixify. 
At length our anger is satiated. Our 
victim is mined and heart-broken. 
And our rirtuo goes quietly to sleep 
for seven years more. 

It is clear that those vices which de- 
stroy domestic happiness ought to be 
ns raudi os possible repressed. It is 
equally clear that they cannot be re- 
pressed by penal legislation. It is 
therefore right and desirable that pub- 
lic opinion should be directed against 
them. But it should be directed against 
them uniformly, steadily, and tem- 
perately, not by sudden fits and starts. 
Tiicrc should be one weight and one 
measure. Decimation is always an 
objectionable mode of punisiiinent. It 
is the resource of judges too indolent 
and hasty' to' investigate facts and to 
discriminate nicely between shades of 
guilt. ' It is an irrationitl practice, even 
when adopted by military tribunals. 
BHicn adopted by the. tribunal of 
public opinion, it is infinitely more 
irrational. It is good that a certain 
portion of disgrace should constantly 
attend on certain bad actions. , Bnt it 
is not good that the offclddcrs should 
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merely have to stand tlio rislcs of a 
lottery of infamy, that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred should eseape, and 
that the hundredth, perhaps the most 
innoeent of the hundred, should pay 
for cdl. "Wo rememher to hove seen a 
mob assembled in Lincoln’s Inn to 
hoot n gentleman against whom the 
most oppressive proceeding known to 
the English law was then in progress. 
Ho was hooted bccansc ho had boon an 
unfaithful husband, as if some of the 
most popular men of tho ago. Lord 
Nelson for example, had not been un- 
faithfd husbands. Wo remember a 
stiU stronger case. Will posterity bc- 
licvo that, in an ago in which men 
whoso gallantries tvero universally 
knonm, and had been legally proved, 
tilled somo of tho highest offices in tho 
state and in tho arm}', presided at tho 
meetings of religious and benevolent 
institutions, wero tho delight of ovciy 
society, and the favourites of tho mul- 
titude, a crowd of moralists went to 
tho thcatro, in order to pelt a poor 
actor for disttirbing the conjugal fcli- 
ci^ of an oldcrman ? IMiat there was 
in tho circumstances cither of tho of- 
fender or of tho sufTcrer to vindicate 
tho zcid of the audience, wo coidd never 
conceive. It has never been supposed 
tliat tho situation of an actor is pccn- 
liariy favourable to tho rigid virtues, 
or tliat an alderman enjoys any special 
immunity from injuries such ns that 
which on this occasion roused the anger 
of tho public. But sudi is tho justice 
of manldnd. 

In these cases tho punishment was 
cxccssivo ; but tho olTcnco was known 
and proved. Tlio case of Lord Byron 
was harder. True Jedwood justice 
was dealt out to liim. Pirst came tho 
execution, then tho investigation, and 
lost of nil, or rather not at all, tho ac- 
cusation. Tho public, without know- 
ing any thing whatever about tho trans- 
actions in his family, flow into a violent 
passion with him, and proceeded to 
invent stoiics which might justify its 
anger. Ten or twenty different ac- 
counts of tho separation, inconsistent 
with each other, with themselves, and 
with conunon sense, circulated at the 
samotimo. What endcnco there might 


be for any ono of these, tho virtuous 
pcoplo who repeated them neither 
know nor cared. Por in fact theso 
stories were not tho causes, but tho 
effects of tho public indignation. They 
resembled those loathsome slanders 
which Lewis Goldsmith, and other ab- 
ject libellers of the same class, were in 
tho habit of publishing about Bona- 
parte; such as that ho poisoned a girl 
with arsenic when ho was at the mili- 
tary school, that ho hired a grenadier 
to shoot Dcssaix at Marengo, that he 
filled St. Cloud with nil the pollutions 
of Capreas. There was a time when 
anecdotes liko these obtained some 
credence from persons who, luiting tho 
Prcnch emperor without knowing why, 
were eager to believe any thing which 
might justify tlicir hatred. Lord Byron 
fared in tho same way. His countrv- 
mcn were in a bad humour with him. 
His writings and his character had lost 
tho charm of novelty. Ho had been 
guilty of the oflcnco which, of all- 
offences, is punished most severely; 
ho had been over-praised; hehad'ex- 
cited too warm an interest; and the 
public, w'ith its usual justice, chastised 
him for its own foil}’. The attachments 
of tho multitude bear no small resem- 
blance to those of tho wanton enchan- 
tress in tho Arabian Talcs, who, when 
tho fort}' days of her fondness w’cro 
over, was not content with dismissing 
her lovers, but condemned them to 
expiate, in loatlisomc shapes, and under 
crjcl penances, tho crime of having 
once pleased her too wclL 

Tlio obloquy whidi B}*ron had to 
endure was such ns might wcU have 
shaken a more constant mind. Tho 
newspapers were filled with lampoons. 
Tlio theatres shook with execrations. 
He was excluded from circles where 
ho had lately been tho observed of all 
observers. AU those creeping things 
that riot in tho decay of nobler natures 
hastened to their repast; and they wero 
right; they did after their kind. It is 
not every doy that tho savage envy of 
aspiring dunces is gratified by tho 
agonies of such a spirit, and the de- 
gradation of such a name. 

Tho unhappy man left his country 
for ever. Tlio howl of contumely fol- 
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lowed him ncross the sea, np the Rliinc, 
over the Alps; it gradually waxed 
fainter; it died away; those who had 
raised it began to ask each other, 
wlmt, after all, was tlio matter about 
which they had been so clamorous, and 
wished to invito back the criminal 
whom they had just chased from them. 
IRs poetry became more popular than 
it had ever -been; and his complaints 
w'crc read witli tears by thousands and 
tens of thousands who had never seen 
his face. • * 

Ho bad fixed bis bomo on tbc shores 
of the Adriatic, in tbo most picturesque 
and interesting of cities, beneath the 
brightest of skies, and by tho brightest 
of seas. Censorionmess w’os not tho 
rice of tho neighbours whom ho had 
chosen. Tlicy were a race corrupted 
by a bad government and a bad reli- 
gion, long renowned for skill in the 
arts of volnptnousness, and tolerant of 
all the caprices of sensuality. From 
tho public opinion of tho country of 
liis adoption, ho had notliing to dread. 
With tho public opinion of tho countiy 
of his birth, ho was at open war. He 
plunged into wild and desperato ex- 
cesses, ennobled by no generous or 
tender sentiment. From his Ycnctian 
haram ho sent forth volum6~ after 
volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of 
pathos, of ribaldry, and of bitter dis- 
dain. His health sank nndcr the ofTccts 
of his intomperanco. His hair tuhicd 
grey. His food ceased to noorish him. 
A hectic fever withered him up,^ It 
seemed that his body and mind were 
about to perish together. 

From this wretched degradation ho 
was in some measure rescued by a con- 
nection, culpable indeed, yet such ns, 
if it were judged by tho standard of 
morality established in tho country 
where ho lived, might bo called vir- 
tuous. But an imagination polluted 
by vice, a temper embittered by mis- 
fortune, and a framo habituated to tho 
fatal excitement of intoxication, pre- 
vented him from fully enjoying tho 
happiness which ho might have derived 
from the purest and most tranqm'l of 
his many attachments. Midnight 
draughts of ardent spirits and Rhenish 
wines had begun to work tho ruin of 
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his lino intellect. His verso lost much 
of tho energy and condensation which 
had distinguished it. But ho would 
not resign, without a straggle, the 
empire which ho had exorcised over 
tho men of his generation. A now 
dream of ambition arose before liim: 
to be tho diiof of a literary par^’; to 
bo tho great mover of an intellectual 
revolution; to guide tho public mind 
of England from his ItaUan retreat, as 
Voltaire had guided tho public mind 
of Franco from tho ■r'illa of Forney. 
With this hope, ns it should scorn, ho 
established tho Liberal. But, power- 
fully as ho had affected tho imagina- 
tions of his contemporaries, ho mistook 
his own powers if ho hoped to direct 
their opinions; and he still more 
grossly mistook his own disposition, if 
ho thought that ho could long act in 
concert with other men of letters. The 
plan failed, and failed ignominiously. 
Angry with himself, nngrj' with his 
coadjutors, ho relinquished it, and 
turned to another project, tho last and 
noblest of his life. 

A nation, onco tho first among tiro 
nations, preeminent in knowledge, pre- 
eminent in military glory, tho cradle 
of philosophy, of eloquence, and of the 
lino arts, had been for ages bowed 
down nndcr a cruel yoke. All tho 
vices which oppression generates, the 
abject vices which it generates in those 
who submit to it, tho ferocious vices 
which it generates in thoso wdro stragglo 
against it, had deformed tho character 
of that misorablo race. Tho v^our 
W'hich had won tho great battlo of 
human civilisation, which had saved 
Europe, which had subjugated Asia, 
lingered only among pirates and rob- 
bers. Tho ingonnify, onco so con- 
spicuously displayed in every depart- 
ment of physical and morrd scionce, 
had been depraved into a timid and 
scrvilo canning. On a sudden this 
degraded people had risen on thoir 
oppressors. Discountenanced or be- 
trayed by tho surrounding potentates, 
they had found in themselves some- 
thing of that which might weU supply 
tho place of all foreign assistance, 
something of tho energy of their 
fathers. '• 
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As n man of letters, Lord Byron 
could not but be interested in the 
event of this contest, His political 
opinions, thougli, like all bis opinions, 
unsettled, leaned strongly towrds the 
of liberty. He had assisted the 
Italian insurgents with his purse, and, 
if their struggle against the Austrian 
government had been prolonged, would 
probably have assisted them with bis 
sword. But to Greece he was attached 
by peculiar tics. He had when young 
resided in that country. Much of his 
most splendid and popular poetry had 
been inspiied b)' its scenery and by its 
history. Sick of inaction, degraded in 
his own eyes by his private vices and 
by his litcraiy failures, pining for un- 
tiicd excitement and honourable dis- 
tinction, he carried his exhansted bod}' 
and his wounded spirit to the Grecian 
camp. 

His conduct in his now situation 
showed so much vigour and good 
sense as to justify ns in believing that, 
if his life had been prolonged, he might 
have distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a politician. But pleasure and 
sorrow had done the work of seventy 
years upon his delicate frame. The 
hand of death was upon him: ho knew 
it; and the only wish which he uttered 
was that ho might die sword in hand. 

This was denied to him. Anxiety, 
exertion, exposure, and those fatal 
stimulants whidi had become indis- 
pensable to him, soon stretched liim on 
a sick bed, in a strange land, amidst 
strange faces, without one human 
being that he loved near him. There, at 
thirty-six, tlie most celebrated English- 
man of Ae nineteenth ccntiny closed 
his brilliant and miseiablc career, 

IVe cannot even noiv retrace those 
events without feeling somefliing of 
what iras felt by the nation, when it 
was first known tlmt the grave had 
closed over so much sorrow and so 
much glory; something of what was 
fdt by those who saw the hearse, with 
its long train of coaches, turn dowly 
, northward, leaving behind it that ceme- 
tciy whicli had been consecrated by 
the dnst of so many great poets, but 
of winch the doors were dosed against 
all that remained of Byron. "We well 


remember that on that day, rigid 
moralists could not refrain from weep- 
ing for one so young, so illustrious, so 
unhappy, gifted with such rare gifts, 
and tried by such strong temptations. 
It is imnocessary to make any reflec- 
tions. The history carries its moral 
with it. Our ago has indeed been 
fruitful of w’amings to the eminent 
and of consolations to the obscure. 
Two men have died within our recol- 
lection, who, at a time of life at which 
manj' people have hardly completed 
their education, had raised themselves, 
each in bis own department, to the 
height of glory. One of them died at 
Longwood; the other at blissolonghu 

It is always difficult to separate the 
litorjiiy character' of a man who lives 
in onr own time from his personal cha- 
racter. It is peculiarly difficult to 
make this separation in the case of 
Lord Byron. For it is scarcely too 
much to say, that Lord Byron never 
\vrote w'ithont some reference, direct or 
indirect, to liimsclf. The interest e.v- 
cited by flio events of his life mingles 
itself in onr minds, and probably in the 
minds of almost (dl onr readers, with the 
interest which properly belongs to his 
works. ' A generation must pass away 
before it will be possible to form a fair 
judgment of his books, considered 
merely ns books. At present they are 
not only books, but relies. We will 
however venture, though with un- 
feigned' diffidence, to offer some de- 
sultory remarks on his poetry. 

His lot was cast in tlio time of a 
great literary revolution. That poeti- 
cal d^masty which had dethroned 
the successors of Shakspeore and 
Spenser was, in its turn, dethroned by 
a race who represented tliemsdves as 
heirs of the ancient line, so long dis- 
possessed by usnipers. The real nn- 
tm c of this revolution has not, we tlunk, 
been comprehended by the great ma- 
jority of those who concurred in it. 

IVherein especially does the poetiy 
of om times differ from that of Uio last 
centixiy ? Hinety-nine persons out 
of a hundred would answer that the 
poetiy of the last centuiy was correct, 
but cold and mechanical, and tliat the 
poetiy of our time, though wild and 
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irregular, presented far more wid 
images, and excited the passions far 
more strongly than that of Parnell, of 
Addison, or of Pope. In the same 
manner wo constantly licar it said, that 
the poets of the ago of Elizabeth had 
far more genius, but far less correctness, 
than those of the age of Anne. It 
seems to be talcen for granted, that 
there is some incompatibility, some an- 
tithesis between correctness and cre- 
ative power. AYe rather suspect that 
this notion arises merely from an .abuse 
of words, and th.at it has been the pa- 
rent of many of the fall.acics which 
perplex the science of criticism. 

A\niat,is meant by correctness in 
poetiy? If by correctness bo meant 
the conforming to rules wliich have their 
foundation in truth and in the prin- 
ciples of human nature, then correct- 
ness is only another name for exed- 
lencc. If by correctness bo meant the 
conforming to rules purely arbitrarj', 
correctness may be another name for 
dulness.and abstu'dity. . 

A writer who’ describes visible ob- 
jects falsely and violates the propriety 
of character, a writer who makes the 
mountains “ nod their drou’sy heads ” 
at night, or a djdng man take leave of 
the world with a rant like that of Max- 
imin, may be said, in the high and just 
sense of Ao phrase, to write incorrectly. 
He violates the first great law of Ms art. 
His imitation is altogether unlike the 
thing imitated. The four poets who 
are most eminently tree from incor- 
rectness of tliis description are Homer, 
Dante, Shakspearc, and hlilton. They 
arc, therefore, in one sense, and that the 
best sense, the most correct of poets. 

Wlien it is said that A'‘irgil, though 
he had less genius than Homer, was a 
more correct writer, what sense is at- 
tached to the word correctness? Is it 
meant that the story of the iEnoid is 
developed more sldlfnlly than that of 
the Odyssey? that the Roman de- 
scribes the face of the external world, 
or the emotions of the mind, more 007 
curately than the Greek? that the cha- 
racters of Achates and hlnesthcns are 
more nicely discriminated, and more 
’ consistently supported, than those oi 
Achilles, of Nestor, and of TRysscs? 


3 ho fact incontestably is that, for every 
violation of the fundamental laws oi 
poetry which can be found in Homer, it 
would be easy to find twenty in Vngil. 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of 
all the plays of Shakspe.are that v 'i:( h 
is commonly considered as the most In- 
correct. Yet it seems to us infinitely 
more correct, in the sound sense of the 
term, tiian what are called the most 
correct plays of the most corecct dra- 
matists. Compare it, for example, with 
the IpMgenie of Racine. AiYe are sure 
that, the Greeks of Shakspeare bear a 
far ' greater ' resemblance tlmn the 
Greeks, of Racine to the rettl Greeks 
who besieged Troj'; and for this rea- 
son,' that the Greeks of Shakspearc are 
human beings, and tlie Greeks of Ra- 
cine mere names, mere words printed 
in. capitals at the head of paragraphs 
of declamation.' Racine, it is true, 
would hayc shuddered at the thought 
of making a warrior at tlie. siege of 
Ttoy quote Aristotle. , But of what 
use is it to avoid a single anachronism, 
when the whole play is one anachron- 
ism, the sentiments and phrases of 
VcrsiiUles in the camp of Aulis? 

In the sense in which wo arc now 
using tlie word correctness, we think 
tliat Sir^TYalter Scot^ Mr. Wordsworth, 
Mr. Coleridge, are 'far, more correct 
poets than' those who are commonly 
extolled ns the models of correctness, 
Pope, for example, and Addison. The 
single description of a moonlight night 
in Pope’s Hiad contains more inaccu- 
racies than can be found in all tlie Ex- 
cursion. There is not a single scene 
in Cato, in which all that conduces to 
poetical illusion, all the propriety of 
character, of language, of situation, is 
not more grossly violated than in any 
part of tlie Lay of the last Minstrel. 
No man 0.10 possibly think that the 
Romans of Addison resemble the reM 
Romans so closely as the moss-troopers 
of Scott resemble the real moss-troop- 
ers. Wat Tinlinn and ATOliam of 
Dclornine are not, it is true, persons of 
so much dignity as Cato. .But the 
dignity of the persons represented has 
as little to do with the correctness of 
poetry as with the correctness of paint- 
ing. Wo prefer a gipsy by Reynold.*! 
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to his Majesty’s head on a sign-post, 
and a Borderer by Scott to a Senator 
by Addison. 

Tn what sense, then, is the word cor- 
rectness nsed by those who say, with 
the author of the Pursuits of Literature 
that Pope was the most correct of Eng- 
lish Poets, and that next to Pope 
came the late hlr. Gifibrd? Wliat is 
the nature and toIuo of that correct- 
ness, the praise of which is denied to 
j^cbcth, to I(car, and to Othello, and 
given to Hoolc’s translations and to 
all the Seatonian prize-poems? •Wo 
can discover no eternal rule ittle 
founded in reason and in the nature 
of things, which Shakspearo docs not 
observe much more strictly than Pope. 
But if by correctness be meant the 
conforming to a narrow legislation 
which, whUe lenient to the ma/a in se, 
multiplies, without n shadow of a rea- 
son, the mala prohibiia, if by correct- 
ness ho meant a strict attention to 
certain ceremonious observances, which 
are no more essential to poet^ than 
etiquette to good government, or tlum 
the washings of a Pharisee to devotion, 
then, assuredly, Pope may ho a more 
correct poet than Shakspearo; and, if 
the code were a little dtcred, Colley 
Cibber might he a more correct poet 
than Pope. But it may well be doused 
whether this kind of correctness bo a 
merit, nay, whctlier it be not an ab- 
solute famt. 

It would be amusing to make a 
digest of the irrational laws which bad 
critics have framed for the gOTOmmont 
of poets. Eirst in celebrity and in ab- 
surdity stand the dramatic unities of 
place and time. No human being has 
ever been able to find any thing that 
could, even by courtesy, be called an 
argument for these unities, except that 
they have been deduced from the gene- 
ral practice of the Greeks. It requires 
no very profound examination to dis- 
cover that the Greek dramas, often 
admirable as compositions, ore, as ex- 
hibitions of human character and hu- 
man life, far inferior to the English 
plays of the ago of Elizabeth. Every 
scholar knows that the dramatic part 
of the Athenian tragedies was at first 
subordinate to the lyrical part. It 


would, therefore, have been little less 
than a mirado if the laws of the Athe- 
nian stage had been found to suit 
plays in which there was no chorus. 
All the greatest masterpieces of the 
dramatic art have been composed in 
direct violation of tlio unities, and 
could never have been composed if the 
unities had not been violated. It is 
clear, for example, that such a cha- 
racter as that of Hamlet could never 
have been developed within the limits 
to which Alficri confined himself. Yet 
such was the reverence of literary men 
during the lost ' ccntniy for these 
unities that Johnson who, much to his 
honour, took the opposite side, was, as 
ho says, “frightened at his own te- 
merity,” and “ afraid to stand against 
the authorities which might bo pro- 
duced against him.” 

There are other rules of the same 
kind without end. “ Shakspeare,” says 
Rymer, “ought not to have made 
Othello black; for the hero of a tragedy 
ought always to be white.” " hClton,” 
says another critic, “ ought not to 
have taken Adam for his hero; for the 
hero of an epic poem ought always to 
bo victorious.” “Milton,” says another, 
“ ought not to have put so many simi- 
les into his first book ; for the first book 
of an epic poem ought always to be the 
most unadorned. There ore no similes 
in the first book of theBiad.” "Milton,” 
says another, “ ought not to have placed 
in an epic poem such lines os those: — 

“''While thus I called, and strayed I know 
not whither.’” 

And why not? The critie is ready 
with a reason, a lady’s reason. “ Siidt 
lines,” B-ays he, “ are not, it must be 
allowed, unplcasing to the ear; but the 
redundant syllable ought to bo con- 
fined to the drama, and not admitted 
into epic poetry.” As to the redun- 
dant syllable, in heroic rhyme on 
serious subjects, it has been, ftom the 
time of Pope downward, prosci'ibcd by 
the general consent of all the coirect 
school. 'No magazine would have ad- 
mitted so incorrect a couplet as that of 
Drayton; 

"As when we lived untouch’d wth llieso 
disgraoes, 

'When as our kingdom was our dear em> 
braces.” 
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Another law of heroic rhyme, which, j 
fifty years ago, was considered ns fun- 
damental, was, that there should he a 
pause, a comma at least, at the end of 
CTCry couplet^ It was also provided 
that there shoiild never ho a full stop 
except at the end of a line. Well do 
wo remember to have heard a most 
correct judge of poetry rovilo Sir. 
Rogers' for the incorrectness of that 
most sweet and graceful passage. 


' Such grief was ours, —it seems but yester- 
day,— 

IVlien in tliy prime, frisbing so much to 
stay, ■ — • 

’Xwas thine, Maria, tbino without a sigh . 

At midnight in n sister’s arms to die. 

Oh thott wort lovely s lovely ■nas thy 
frame. 

And puro thy spirit as from heaven it 
camo: 

And when recall’d to Join the blest above 

51hou diedst a victim to exceeding love. 

Nursing the young to health. luliappicr 
hours, 

"Wlien idle Taney wove luxuriant flowers. 

Once in tliy mirth thou 'badst mo write 
on thee; 

And now 1 write what thou shalt never 
see." 


Sir Roger Newdigato is fairly onti- 
Qcd, wo thinh, to he ranked among the 
great critics of this school. Ho made 
a law that none of the poems written 
for tho prize which lio established nt 
Oxford should exceed fif^lincs. . This 
law seems tons to have at least as innch 
foundation. in reason as any of those 
which wo.lmvo mentioned ; nay, ranch 
more, for tho world, wo bdiovo, is pretty 
well agreed in thinking that tho shorter 
a privc-pocm is, tho better. 

Wc do not see why wo should not 
make a few more rules of tho same kind ; 
why wc should not enact thatthonumber 
of scenes in every act shall bo three or 
somo multiple of three, that tho number 
of lines in every sceno shall be an exact 
square, that tho dramatis persona shall 
never be more or fewer than 6ixtccn,and 
that, in heroic rhymes, every thirty-sixth 
line shall have twelve syllables. If wo 
were to lay down these canons, and to 
call Pope, Goldsmith, and Addison in- 
correct writers for not having complied 
with onr whims, wo should act pre- 
cisely os those critics act wire find in- 
correctness in the magnificent imagery 
and tho varied mneic of Colcridgo and 
Kelley. 


Tho correctness w’hich the last con- 
tut}’ prized so much resembles tho cor- 
rectness of thoso pictures of the garden 
of Eden which we see in old Bibles. 
ITo have an exact square enclosed by 
the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
Euphrates, each with a convenient 
bridge in tho centre, rcctangnlar beds 
of fiowers, along canal, neatly bricked 
and railed in, tho treo of knowledge 
clipped like one of tho limes behind the 
Toillcries, standing in tho centra of the 
grand alley, the snake twined round it, 
tho man on tho right hand, tho woman 
on the left, and the beasts drawn np in 
an exact circle round them. In one 
sense tho pictrnro is correct enough. 
That is to say, tho squares aro correct; 
tho circles ore correct; tho man and 
tho 'woman aro in a most correct line 
with tho tree; and the snake forms a 
most correct spiraL ’ 

Blit if there were a painter so gifted 
that boconld place on tho carivass that 
glorious paradise, seen by tho interior 
cyo of him whoso outward sight bad 
failed with long watching and labour- 
ing for liberty and truth, ifthcre were 
a painter who could set before us the 
mazes of tho sapphira brook, the lako 
with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery 
meadows, tho grottoes overhung by 
vinos, the forests shining with Hespe- 
rian fruit rind with tho plumngo of 
gorgeous birds, tho massy shade of 
that nuptial bower Sririch showered 
do^vn roses on the sleeping lovers, 
'what should wc think of a connoisseur 
who should tell us that this painting, 
though finer than ' tho absurd picture 
in tiro old Bible,' was not so ,correc^ 
Surely wo should answer. It is both 
finer and more correct; and. it is finer 
bcca.uso it is more correct. It" is' not 
mado up 6f correctly, disown diagrams; 
but it is a correct painting, a worthy 
representation, 'of Aat which it' is in- 
tended to represinf.’ 

It'is not in tho fine arts alono that 
this fa^so correctness is prized by nar- 
row-minded men, by men who cannot 
distingm'sh means from ends, or what 
is accidental from what is essential 
M, Jonrdoiii admired corrcctiiess in 
fencing, "You had no business to hit mo 
then. Yon must never thrust in quart 
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till you have thrust in tierce.” hL 
TomSs liked correctness in medical 
practice. “ I stand up for Artemius. 
That he killed his patient is plain 
enough. But still he acted quite ac- 
cording to rule. A man dead is a man 
dead; and there is an end of the matter. 
But if rules are to be broken, there is 
no sajring what consequences may fol- 
low.” 17 e have heard of an old German 
officer, who was a great admirer ofi 
correctness in militaiy' operations. He 
used to revile Bonaparte for spoiling 
the science of war, which had been 
carried to such exquisite perfection by 
Marshal Daun. “In my youth we 
used to march and countermordi all 
the summer without gaining or losing 
a square league, and then wo went into 
winter queers. And now comes an 
ignorant, hot-headed young man, who 
dies about from Boulogne to Ulm, and 
from Ulm to the middle of Momria, 
and dghts battles in December. The 
whole ^stem of his tactics is mon- 
strously incorrect.” The world is of 
opinion, in spite of critics like these, 
that the end of fencing is to hit, that 
the end of medicine is to cure, that the 
end of war is to conquer, and that those 
means are the most correct which best 
accomplish the ends. 

And has poetry no end, no eternal 
and immutable principles ? Is poetry, 
like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary 
regulation ? The heralds tell us that 
certain scutcheons and bearings denote 
certain conditions, and that to put 
colours on colours, or metals on metals, 
is false blazonry. If all this were re- 
versed, if every coat of arms in Europe 
werenewfasmoned,ifit were decreed 
that or should never be placed bnt on 
argent, or argent but on or, th.at ille- 
gitimacy- should be denoted by a 
lozenge and -nridowhood by a bend, 
the new science would be just as good 
as the old science, because botli the 
new^and the old would be good for 
nothing. The mununety of Portculh's 
and Rouge Dragon, os it has no otiier 
value than that which caprice has os- 
f„signed to it,ituiywell submit to any 
. laws which caprice may impose on it 
‘ But it is not so with that great imita- 
tive art, to the power of which all ages. 


the rudest and the most enlightened, 
bear witness. .Since its first great 
masterpieces' were produced, every 
thing that is changeable in this world 
has been changed.- Cirilisation has 
been gained, lost, gained again. Re- 
ligions, and languages, and forms of 
government, and usages of private life, 
and modes of thinking, all have under- 
gone a snccession of revolutions. 
Enry tiring has passed away but the 
great features of nature, and the heart 
of man, and the miraclas of that nrt of 
which it is the office to reflect back the 
heart of man and the features of nature. 
Ihosc two strange old poems, the won- 
der of ninety generations, still retain 
all their freshness. They still com- 
mand the veneration of minds enriched 
by the literature of many nations and 
ages. They arc still, even in wretclied 
translations, the delight of schoolboys. 
Having survived ten thousand capri- 
cious fashions, having seen successive 
codes of criticism become obsolete, they 
still remain to ns, immortal witli the 
immortality of truth, the same when 
perused in the study of an English 
scholarj as when they -were first chanted 
at the banquets of the Ionian princes. 

Poetry is, as was said more tiinn two 
thousand years ago, imitation. It is 
an art analogous in many respects to 
the art of painting, sculpture, and act- 
ing. The imitations of the painter, the 
sculptor, and the actor, .are indeed, 
within certain limits, more perfect than 
those of the poet. The machineij’ 
which the poet employs consists merely 
of words ; and words cannot, even 
when employed by such an artist ns 
Homer or Dante, present to the mind 
images of visible objects quite so lively 
and exact as those which we cany 
away irom looking on the works of the 
brush and the chisel. But, on the other 
hand, the range of poetry is infinitely 
wider than that of any other imifatir-o 
or than that of all the other imita- 
tive arts together. ^ The s'cnlpbr can 
imitate only form'; the painter” only 
form and colour'; thc.actor, until the 
poet supplies* him -with words, only 
form, colour, and , motion. . Poe^ * 
holds the outer world in 'common with 
the other arts. TOe heart "of man Is 
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the province of poetry, and of poetry 
alone. The painter, the sculptor, and 
the actor can c.\hibjt no more of human 
passion and cliiuractcr than tliat small 
portion n'hich overdon's into the gesture 
and the face, ahvaysan imperfect, oAcn 
a dcccitfuli sign uf that which isnuthin. 
The deeper and more complc-v: parts of 
human nature can be exhibited by 
means of words alone. Thus the ob- 
jects of the imitation of poetry are the 
whole e.\tcmal and the whole iutcrnal 
nnirerse, tlio face of nature, the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, man ns he is in him- 
self, man as he appears in society, all 
things which really exist, all things of 
whi& we can form an image in our 
minds by combining together parts of 
things which itKilly c.xist. The domiun 
of this imperial art is commensurate 
with the ima^natiro faculty. 

An art essentially imitative ought not 
surely to bo subjected to rules which 
tend to make its imitations less perfect 
than they otherwise .would 'be; and 
those who obey such rides ought to be 
colled, not correct, but incon-cct artists. 
The tmo way to judge of the’ rules by 
which English poetry was gownicd 
dining the Inst century is to look at 
the cflects which they produced. 

It was in 1780 that Johnson com- 
pleted his Lives of the Poets. He tells 
IIS in tbat'work that, since the time of 
Diy'dcn,' English poetiy had. shown no 
tendency to relapse' info its original 
savagcncss, that its language had been 
refined, its numbers tuned; and its 
sentiments improved. It may perhaps 
be doubted whether the nation had any 
great reason to exidt in the refine- 
ments and impiovcmcnts w'hich gaic it 
Douglas for Othello, and the Triiimplis 
of Temper for the Fairy Queen. 

■ It \Viis‘during the tliirty years which 
preceded the appearance of Johnson’s 
Liyes that the diction and vereifiention 
of English poetiy were, in the sense in 
which the W’ord is commonly used, 
iriost correct. 'Diosc thu’ty years arc, 
r.s respects poctiyj the most 'deplorable 
part of our literary history, .lliey have 
indeed bcgMcntlicd to us ..scarcely, any 
poetry which deserves to bo remem- 
bered. Two or three hundred, liney of 
Gray, twice as many of Goldsmith', a 


tbw stanzas of Beattie and. Collins, a/ 
few’ strophes of JInson, and a few devw, 
prologues and satires, were the master- 
pieces of this age of consummate ex- 
cellence. Tliey may all be printed in 
one volume, and that volume would be 
by no means a voliuno of extraordinary 
merit. It woidd contain no poetiy of 
the very highest class, and Utdo which 
could be placed very high in the second 
doss. The Paradise Begoined or Co- 
miis would outweigh it 
At last, when poetry had fallen into 
such utter decay that hir. Haylej' was 
thought a great poet, it began to 
appear that tlio excess of the evil was 
about to work the cure, hicn became 
tired of an insipid coiiformit}' to a 
standard wluch derived no authority 
from nature or reason. A shallow 
criticism hud taught them to, ascribe a 
superstitious value to the spiiripus cm- 
redness of poetasters.' ‘ A deeper criti- 
cism brought' them back to the tnm, 
correctness of the first great masters, 
The eternal laws of. poetry regained 
their power, and the tciiiporaiy faslilons 
which had superseded those laws went 
after the wig of Lovelace and the hoop, 
of Clarissa. , ' 

It was' in ii cold and barren sc.'ison 
that the 'seeds of that, rich harvest 
whidi we hove reaped were first sown. 
■\VhiIo poetry wils cveiy year becom- 
ing more feeble and moic mechanical, 
while the monotonous vcrsificatiwi 
w liidi Pope had introduced, no long, r 
redeemed by his brilliant wit and Ins 
conipactiicss of expiession, polled on 
the car of the .public, the great works 
of the old masters wehi every day at- 
tracting more and more of the admiia-. 
tion which they deserved. The plays 
of Shukspearo were better acted, better 
edited, and better known than they had 
ever been. Our fine ancient ballails 
were again read with pleasure, and it 
bcciuno a fashion to imitate them. 
Many of the imitations’ were altogether 
contemptible. But they show'cd that 
men had at least begun to admire t};:.* 
cxccllcnco which they could not riv.il. 
A literary revolution was evidently »t, 
hand. There was a fcimcnt in tb-s, 
minds of men, a vague craving tor. 
something new, a disposition to hai^' 
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with delight any thing which might at 
first sight wear the appearance of ori- 
ginality. A reforming ago is always 
tortile of impostors. The same cxdtcd 
state of public feeling which produced 
the great separation firom the see of 
Romo produced also the excesses of 
the Anabaptists. The same stir in the 
public mind of Europe which overthrew 
the abuses of the old French govern- 
ment, produced the Jacobins and Thco- 
philanthropists. Maepherson and Della 
Crusca were to the true reformers of 
English poetry what Knipperdoling was 
to Lutlier, or Clootz to Turgot The 
success of Chatterton’s forgeries and of 
the for more contemptible forgeries of 
Ireland showed that people had begun 
to love the old poetry well, though not 
wisely. The public was never more 
disposed to bdicvo stories w’ithout 
evidence, and to admire books without 
merit Any thing which could break 
the dull monotony of the correct school 
was acceptable. 

The forerunner of the great resto- 
ration of our literature was Cowpor, 
His literary career began and ended at 
nearly the same time with that of Al- 
fieri. A comparison between Alflcti 
and Cowpermay, at first sight, appear 
ns strange ns that which a loyal Pres- 
byterian minister is said to have made 
in 1745 between George the Second 
and Enoch. It may seem that the 
gentle, shy,mclancholy Cab-inist, whoso 
spirit had been broken by fagging at 
school, who had not courage to earn a 
livelihood by rending the titles of bilk 
in the House of Lords, and whoso fa- 
vourite associates were a blind old lady 
and an evangoliool divine, could have 
nothing in common with the haughty, 
ardent, and voluptuous nobleman, the 
horse-jockey, the libertine, who fought 
Lord Ligonier in Hyde Park, and 
robbed &o Pretender of his queen. 
But though the . private lives of flieso 
remarkable men present scarcely any 
points of resemblance, their literary 
lives bear a close analogy to each other. 
They both found poetry in its lowest 
state of degradation, feeble, artificial, 
and altoge&er nervdess. They both 
possessed precisely the talents which 
fitted them for the task of raising it 


from that deep abasement. Urey can- 
not, in strictness, bo called great poets. 
They had not in any very high degree 
the creative power, 

" Tiro vision and the firculty divines” 
but they had great vigotr; of thought, 
great warmth of feeling, and what, in 
their circumstances, was above all things 
important, a manliness of taste which 
approa^cd to roughness. Tlrcy did 
not deal in mechanical versification 
and conventional plunscs. They wrote 
concerning things the thought of which 
set ^cir hearts on fire; and thus what 
they wrote, oven when it wanted every 
other grace, had that inimitable grace 
which sincerity and strong passion im- 
part to the rudest and most homely 
compositions. Each of them sought t 
for inspiration in a noble and aficcting 
subject, fertile of images tvlrich had 
not yet been hackneyed. Liberty was 
the muse of Alficri, Religion was tire 
muse of Cowper. The some truth is 
found in their lighter pieces. They 
were not among those who deprecated 
the severity, or deplored the absence, 
of an unreal mistress in melodious 
commonplaces. Instead of raving about 
imaginary Chlocs and Sylvias, Cowper 
wrote ofMrs.Unwin’s knitting-needles. 
The only love-verses of iUfieri were 
addressed to one whom he truly and 
passionately loved. “Tutte lo rime 
amoroso cho seguono,” says he, “ tutte 
sono per esso, o ben sue, o di lei sola- 
monte ; poiebb mni d’ altra donna per 
certo con cantcro.” 

These groat men were not free from 
aflcctation. But their aflcctation was 
directlyopposcdto the afiectation which 
generally prevailed. Each of them 
expressed, in strong and bitter lan- 
guage, the contempt wliidi ho felt for 
the eft’eminato poetasters who were in 
fashion both in England and in Italy. 
Cowper complains fiiat 

“ Manner is all in all, wlmto’er is writ. 

The substitute for genius, taste, and wit." 

Ho praised Pope; yet ho regretted 
that Pope had 

“ Made poetry a mere mcohanio art, 

And every warbler bad bis tune by heart." 

Alficri speaks with similar scorn of 
the tragedies of his predecessors. “ MI 
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cadevano dalle iiiani per In laiigul- 
dezza, tritiolitd c prolissita dci modi c 
, del Tcrso, senza parlaro poi della sner- 
vatezza dei pensieri. Or perchd mai 
qncsta nostra divina lingno, si masehia 
anco, cd energica, e feroco, in bocca di 
Dante, dorra dla foisi cosi sbiadata 
cd ennuca nd dialogo tragico?” 

To men thus side of fhe languid 
manner of their contemporariesniggcd- 
ness seemed a venial fault, or ramer a 
positive merit. lii their hatred of me- 
retridons ornament, and of n'hat Gow- 
per calls “creamy smoothness,” they 
erred on the opposite side. Their ^de 
vras too austere, their versification too 
harsh. It is not easy, however, to 
overrate the service which they ren- 
dered to literature. The intrinsic value 
of their poems is considerable. But 
the example ■which they set of mutiny 
against an absurd system ■was inva- 
luable. The part which Biey per- 
formed was rather that of Moses Ann 
that of Joshua. They opened Ac 
house of bondage j but Aey did not 
enter Ae promised land. 

During Ae twenty years whiA fol- 
lowed Ae deaA of Cowper, Ae revo- 
lution in English poetry was fully 
consummated. Bono of the ■writers of 
this period, not even Sir Walter Scott, 
contributed so muA to Ao consum- 
mation as Lord BjTon. Tct Lord 
B3Ton contributed to it unwillingly, 
and ■wiA constant sdf-rcproaA and 
shame. All his tastes and indinations 
led him to take port ■nuA Ac s Aool of 
poetry whiA was going out against 
Ao sADol which was coming in. Of 
Pope himself he spoke ■wiA extra- 
vagant admiration. He did not ven- 
ture Erectly to say that Ao little man 
of Twickenham was a greater poet Aan 
Shakspeoro or Milton; but ho hinted 
pretty clearly that he thought so. Of 
his contemporaries, Ecaredy any had so 
mu A of his admiration as Mr. Gifibrd, 
who, considered as a poet, was merely 
Pope, without Pope’s wit and fancy, 
and whose satires are decidedly in- 
ferior in ■vigour and poignancy to the 
very imperfect juvenilo performance of 
Lord Byron himself. He now and then 
praised Mr. TTordsworth and Mr. Cole- 
ridge, but ungraciously and ■without 
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cordiality. TTlicii he attacked them, 
he brought his whole soul to Ae work. 
Of Ae'most elaborate of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poems ho could find nothing 
to say, but that it was “ Aunsy, and 
frowsy, and his aversion.” Peter Bell 
excited his spleen to suA a degree 
Aat he evoked Ac shades of Pope 
and Dryden, and demanded of Aem 
whether it were possible that suA 
trash could evade contempt? In his 
heart he thought his own Pilgrimage 
of Harold inferior .to his Imitation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, a feeble echo 
of Pope and Johnson. This insipid 
performance he repeatedly designed to 
publish, and was withheld only by Ao 
solicitations of his friends. He has 
distinctly dedared his approbation of 
Ae unities, the most absurd laws by 
whiA genius was over held in servi- 
Ade. In one of his works, we Aink 
in his letter to Mr. Bowles, he compares 
the poetry of Ao eightcenA century to 
Ao Parthenon, and Aat of Ae nine- 
tcenA to a Turkish mosque, and boasts 
Aat, though he had assisted his con- 
temporaries in building Aeir grotesque 
and barbarous edifice he had never 
joined them in defacing Ae remains of 
a chaster and more graceful archi- 
tecture. In another letter he compares 
Ae change whi A had recently passed 
on English poetry to Ao decay of lAtin 
poetry niter the Augustan age. In 
the time of Pope, ho tells his friend, it 
was all Horace with us. It is all 
Clandian now. 

For the great old masters of Ae art 
he had no very cnAusiastic ■veneration. 
Bi his letter to Mr. Bowles he uses ex- 
pressions whiA dearly indicate that 
he preferred Pope’s Diad to Ae ori- 
ginaL hlr. Moore confesses that his 
friend was no very fervent admirer of 
Shok^earc. Of all Ac poets of Ae 
first doss. Lord Byron seems to have 
admired Dante and Milton most. Yet 
in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
he places Tasso, a writer notmerdy 
inferior to Aem, but of quite a different 
order of mind, on at least a footing of 
equality with them. Mr. Hunt is, wo 
suspect, quite correct in saying Aat 
Lord Byron could see little or no 
merit in Spenser. 
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But Byron the critic and B^ton tlic 
poet wore two very different men. 
Tlic effects of the noble ^vritcr’s theory 
may indeed often bo traced in his prac- 
tice, , But his disposition led him to 
accommodate himself to the literary 
taste of the age in which he lived; and 
his talents would have enabled him to 
accommodate himself to (ho taste of 
any age. trough ho said much of 
his contempt for mankind, and though 
he boasted that amidst the inconstancy 
of fortune and of fame ho was all-suf- 
ilcicnt to himself, his literary' career 
indicated notliing of that lonely and 
unsocial pride which ho affected. lYo 
cannot conceive him, like hlilton or 
Wordmrorth, defying the critidsra of his 
contemporaries, retorting their scorn, 
and labouring on u poem in the full 
osstiranco that it would be unpopuliir, 
and in the full assurance tliat it would 
ho immortal, lie has said, by the 
mouth of one of his heroes, in spc.nking 
of political greatness, that “ ho must 
servo who fain would swayj” and this 
he assigns ns a reason for not entering 
into political life. Ho did not con- 
sider that the saray which he had ex- 
ercised in literature had been purchased 
by Ecmtudc,by the saorifico of his own 
taste to the taste of the public. 

Ho was the creature of his age; and 
whenever he had lived he vvoiild have 
been the creature of his age. Under 
Clinrlcs the First. Byron would have 
been more quaint than Donne. Under 
Charles tlic Second tlic rantii of Byron’s 
rhyming '.plays would have pitted it, 
boxed it,.end,gallcricd it, with those of 
any Bayes.,oriBilbo.'i. . Under George 
the-Pirst,_tho monotonous,, smoothness 
ofiEju oil’s I versification and the teise- 
ness of his expression would have nmdo 
Pope himself envious. 

As it was, he was the man of the 
last thirteen y'cnrs of the eighteenth 
century, and of the first twenty-three 
years of the nineteenth contui.v. lie 
hclongcd half to the old, and* half to 
the new school of poetry. His pcisonal 
taste Icdihim.to the former; his thirst 
of-praiso, to. the latter; his talents ncrc 
equally, suUcdito botL < Uis fame was 
a common ground on which .the zealots 
on both sides, Gifford for example, and 


Shelley, might meet. He v.'as the re- ,, 
presentarive, not of either literary 
party, but of both at once, and of tlicir 
conflict, and of the victoiy hy which 
that conflict was terminated. His 
poetry fills and measures tlio whole 
of the viist intcrv.al throngh which our 
literature has moved since tlio time of 
Johnson. It touclies the Essay on 
Man nt the one extremity, and the Ex- 
cursion at the other. 

Tliero ore several ]>.arallcl instances . 
in litcraty Wstory. Yoltaire, for ex- 
ample, was tlic connecting link between 
tlic Eranco of Xewis the Fourteenth 
and the France of Lewis the SLstccntli, 
between Bacino and Boilcati on the , 
one hide, and Condorcct and Benumar- ' 
diais on the other. He, like Lord Byron, 
put himself at the head of an intclluc- 
tual revolution, dreading it nil the time, 
munnnring nt it, sneering at it, yet 
clioosing rather to moro before his age 
in any d^ircction than to ho left hcliind 
andforgotten. Diydcn was thcconncct- 
ing link between the literature of the 
ago of James thcFirst, and the literntnro 
of tlio age of Anne. Oromnsdes and 
Arlmmics fought for him. Arimnnes 
carried him off. But his heart was to 
the lost with Oromasdes. Lord Byron 
was, in Uic snino m.anncr, the mediator 
between two generations, between two 
boslilc poetical sects. Tliough always 
sncciing at Mr. ‘Wordsivortli, he nas 
yet, tlioiigli perhaps unconsciously, tlio 
interpreter between Mr. IVords'.vortli 
and the multitude. In the L 3 'iic.al 
B.i]Iitds and thcFb.cursion Mr. Words- 
worth ajipc.'ired ns tlic high priest of n 
worship, .of wliich nature was tlic idol. 
No poems have ever indicated a more 
exquii itc peiccption of tlio beauty of 
the outer world or n more jiassioniitc 
love and reverence for that beauty. 
Yet they were not popul.ar; nnd it is 
not likely that llicy ever will he po- 
pular ns the poetry of Sir Walter Scott 
is pupnltir. The feeling v.’hicli per- 
vaded them was too deep for general 
sj'inpatli}'. Tlioir stj-lc was often too 
mysterious for gcncr.il comprehension. 
They made a lew csotciic disciples, 
and many scoffers. Lord Bjtoii 
founded what may ho called an ex- 
oteric Lake school; and nil the rcaderi^ 
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of verse in England, vro might say in 
Europe, hastened, to sit at his Icct. 
TThat Mr. Word^orth had said.like a 
recluse, X^rd Byron said like a man of 
the ^70rId| wi^, less profound feeling, 
but with more perspicuity, energy, and 
conciseness. We would refer onr 
readers to the lost two cantos of Childc 
Harold and to Man&cd, in proof of 
these observations. 

Lord Byron, liko Mr. Words^vorth, 
had nothing dramatic in his genius. 
He was indeed the reverse of a gieat 
dramatist, tho ray antithesis to a grant 
dramatist. All 1& characters, Harold 
looking on tho sky, from which his 
conntiy and the sun ora disappearing 
together, the Giaonr standing apart in 
the gloom of the side aisle, and cast- 
ing a haggard scowl, from under his 
long hood at the ancifix and the cen- 
ser, Conrad leaning on his su'oi-d by 
the watch-tower, Lora smiling on the 
dancers. Alp gazing steadily on the 
fatal dond as it passes before tlie moon, 
Manfred wandering among tho preci- 
pices of Berne, Azzo on tho judgment- 
scat, Ugo at tho bar, Lombro frown- 
ing on tho siesta of his daughter and 
Juan, Cain presenting his unacceptable 
offering, are essentially the samc.-'.Tbe 
varieties -are varieties merely of -age, 
situation, and outw'ard,&how.' . If ever 
Lord B 3 'ron attempted to exhibit men 
of a different kind, ho olwa^’s ,inade 
them cither insipid or unnaturid. Sdim 
is nothing. Bonnivartisnotliing. Don 
Juan, in the first and best canto!?; is a 
feeble copy, of, tho Page in thc‘~Mar- 
riage of -Figaro. 'Johnson, the. man 
whom Juan meets in the slave-market; 
is a most striking ‘failure. How dif-^ 
fcrenfly would Sir Walter Scott h-nve 
drawn a bluff, fearless Englisiunan, in 
such a situation! The portrait would 
have seemed to walk out of the canvass. 

Sardnnapalus is more conikdy drawn 
than any dftunhtic Ipcrspn'age tliat we 
can remember. - His -heroism and his 
vficminac}',* his. contempt of dca'th -and 
ii'S drdad off n'cn'oighiyT.behnct, his 
kingly resolution, to be scon in the fore- 
most ranks; and tho anxiety with wdridt 
iia onlls for a looking-glass that he may 
I.e seen to advantag^jire contrasted, 
It- is true, with all thcpc.int of Juveijah 


Indeed the hint of the character seems 
to have been taken from what Juvenal 
says of OUio: 

** Speculum cirilissarcina bolli. 
Nimh'umsiuumi duels cst occidcrc Gnlbsm, 
£t curare cutem summi constantia cuis, 
Bedriaci incampo spolium alTectaro Palati, 
£t pressum in faciem di^tis extendera 
pancm." 

These are excellent lines in a satire. 
Bnt it is not the business of the dra- 
matist to exhibit characters in this 
sharp antithetical way. It is not thns 
that Shakspearo makes Prince 
rise from the rake of Eastchcap into 
the hero of Shrewsbury, and sink again 
into the rake of Eastchcap. It is not 
thns that Shakspeore has exhibited the 
union of effeminacy .and valour in An- 
tony. A dramatist cannot commit a 
greater error than that of following 
riiose pointed descriptions of cllaracter 
in which satirists .and historian^ indulge 
so much. It'is by i-Cjccting wharis 
natuitil tlwt satirists and hisioiaans pro- 
duce these striking character's.' • Theii 
gi'cat object generally is to ascribe t6 
every .man-os -many donfradietbry qua- 
lities 'as possible;" and tins ife a’n'Object 
easily atthinddi 'By judicio'us'SdlSction 
and. judioions cxa^^rt.tiori,’thc intel- 
lect and tho disposition of liny human 
being might be' describe'd os being 
ma'de up of nothing biit startling con- 
trasts. -If the dram.'frik attemprs'-tJ, 
create a 'being answering ’to onc,’'di' 
these descriptions, he'fails, hecaugc’hd 
reverses an imperfect ariaiytiCjd ]^r6-. 
ccss. 'Kb produces, 'Sot a ihiin’,';but‘dv 
personified epi^am. ' Very'^temifienf 
'HTiCers ha'i’e fallen into'tliiSl5'nai&' Ben 
JonSon * has ' given- us a Hermo^nes,’ 
taken from tho lively lines of Horace; 
hut the inconsistency which is so amns- 
ing in the satire appears unnatural and 
disgusts us iu tho play. Sir Walter 
Scott has committed a far more glaring 
error of tlio same kind' ifi'the.ndvol of 
PeveriL ’ Admiring, as cvcryjadicibus 
reader must a^irc,'tbc keen and vi-, 
gOrons lines in which Drj'^tf satirised* 
the Di^e of 'BnckingBdm; Sir Walter^ 
atfi/mpted to 'make a "Duke of Buck-' 
inghnm to suit them, a'' re.*!! "living 
Zimri; and he made, not a man, but, 
the most grotesque of all monsters. A 
writer who should attempt to introduce 
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iuto a play or a novel sncli a Wharton 
as the Wharton of Pope, or a Lord 
Hervey answering to Sporus, would 
fail in the same manner. 

But to return to Lord Byron ; his 
women, like men, are all of one 
hreed. Haidee is a half-saTOgc and 
^lish Julia; Julia is a civilised and 
matronly Hiudeo. Xicila is a wedded 
Zuleika, Zuleika a virgin Iicila. Gul- 
naro and Medora appear to have hcon 
intentionally opposed to each other. 
Yet the difference is a difference of 
situation only. A slight change of 
citcumstancGS would, it should seem, 
have sent Gulnorc to the lute of hle- 
doro, and armed Medora with the 
dagger of Gnlnaro. 

It is hardly too much to say, that 
Lord Byron could cxliibit only one 
man, and only one woman, a man 
proud, moody, cynical, with defiance 
on his brow, and misery in his heart, 
a scomcr of his kind, implacahlc in re- 
venge, yet capable of deep and strong 
affection: a woman all softness and 
gentleness, loving to caress and to he 
caressed, but capable of being trans- 
formed by passion into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, his only 
two diaracters, he could not cxliibit 
dramatically. He cxliibitcd them in 
the manner, not of Shnkspearc, but of 
Clarendon. Uo analysed them; ho 
made them analyse themselves ; but he 
did not malvO them show themselves. 
We are told, for example, in many 
lines of gi'cat force and spirit, Aat the 
speech of Lara was bitterly sarcastic, 
that he talked little of his travels, that 
if he W’os mudi questioned about them, 
his answers became short, and his brow 
gloomjr. But we have none of Lara’s 
sarcastic speeches or short answcis. It 
is not thus tliat the great masters of 
human nature have portrayed human 
beings. B[omer never tells us that 
Nestor loved to, rdato long stories 
about his^ ypntli. . Bhrfcpcare never 
tetis us^at in tlie.mind of lago oveiy- 
thingfpat’ is beautiful and endearing 
was associated with some filthy and 
debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency 
which the dialogue of Lord Byron 
always has to lose its character of a 
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dialogue, and to become soliloquy. I'he 
scenes between Manfred and tbo Cha- 
mois-hrmter, between hlanfrcd and the 
Witch of the Alps, between Manfred 
and the Abbot, arc instances of this 
tendency. Manfred, after a few un- 
important speeches, has all the talk to 
himself. The other interlocutors are 
notiling more than good listeners. 
They drop an occasional question or 
ejaculation which sets 'Manfred off 
again on the inexhaustiblo topic of Ins 
personal feelings. If wo examino tiio 
fine passages in Lord Byron’s dramas, 
the description of Rome, for example, 
in Manfred, tiio description of a Vene- 
tian revel in Marino Faliero,' the con- 
cluding invective which the old doge 
pronounces against Venice, wo shall 
find that tiicro is nothing dramatic in 
these spccclics, that they derive none 
of their effect from the character or 
situation of tho speaker, and that they 
[would hftvo been as fine, or finer, if 
they bad been published ns fragments 
of blank verso by Lord Byron. There 
I is scarcely a speech in Shakspearo of 
wliidi tiio same could bo said. No 
skilful reader of tho plays of Shak- 
Epcaro can endure to see what are 
called the fine things taken out, under 
tho name or“BcnuticB," or of "Elegant 
Extracts,” or to hear any single pas- 
sage, “ To bo or not to be,” for exam- 
ple, quoted ns a sample of tlio great 
poet, “ To be or not to be ” has merit 
undoubtedly ns a composition. It 
would hnvo merit if put into the mouth 
of a chorus. But its merit ns n com- 
position vanishes when compared with 
its merit os belonging to Hamlet. It 
is not too much to say that tho great 
plays of Shakspearo would lose less by 

S deprived of all tho passages 
ore commonly called tho fine 
passages, than those passages lose by 
being rend separately from the play. 
Tills is pethaps the highest proiso 
which can ho given to a dramatist. 

On tho other hand, it maybe donbted 
whether there is, in all. Lord Byron’s 
plays, a single remarkable passage 
which owes any portion of its interest 
or effect to its connection with the cha- 
racters or the action. He has written 
only one scene, as faros we can recol- 
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lect, which is dramatic oven in manner, I nont in his poctiy. The proverb of 
the scene between Lncifcr and Cain, j old Hesiod, that half is often moro 
^0 confcronco is animated, and cadi of than the whole, is eminently applicable 
the interlocutors has a fair share of it to description. The, policy of the 
But ftiis scene, wlicn examined, will be Dntcih,who cut down most of the pro- 
found to bo a confirmation of our re- cions trees in the Spice Islands, in order 
marks. It is a dialogue only in form, to raise the value of what remained, 
It is a soliloquy in essence. It is in was*, a policy which poets would do, 
reality a debate carried on mtliin one well to imitate. It was a policy which 
single nnqnict and sceptical mind, no poet understood bettor tlian Lord 
The questions and the answers, the Byron. IVliatcvcr his faults might bo, 
objections and the solutions, all belong ho was never, while his mind retained 
to the same character. its 'I’igour, accused of prolixity. 

A UTitcr w’ho showed so h'ttlo dra- His descriptions, great os was their 
matic skill in works professedly dra- intrinsic merit, derived their principal^ 
made was not h'kcly to write narrative interest from the feeling which always' 
with dramatic effect. Nothing could mingled witii them. Ho was himself 
indeed be moro rude and careless dmn tlic beginning, die middle, and the end, 
the structure of his narrative poems, of all ids own poetry, the hero of every 
Ho scorns to have drought, with the tale, the chief object in every land- 
hero of the Rehearsal, that the plot was scape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, and a 
good for nothing but to bring in fine crowd of other ciioractcfs, were uni- 
things. ffis two longest works, Cliildc rersally considered merely as loose in- 
Harold and Don Juan, have no plan cognitos of Byi-on j and there is every 
whatever. . Either of tlicm might have reason to believe that he meant them 
been extended to any length, or cut to bo so considered. The wonders of 
short at any point. The state in which the outer world, the Tagus, with the 
the Giaour appears illustrates the man- mighty fleets of England.riding on its 
ncr in which all Byron’s poems were bosom, the towers of Cintro over- 
constructed. They, are nil, like the liangingthcshnggy forest of cork-trees 
Giaour, collections of fragments ; and, and willows, the glaring marble of 
though there may be no empty spaces Pentclicus, the banks of the Rhine, the 
marked by asterisks, it is s^l cosy to glaciers of Clarens, the sweet Lake of 
perceive, by the clumsiness of the join- Leman, the dell of Egcria tvith its 
ing, where the parts for .the sake of summer-birds and rustling lizards, the 
which the whole was composed end shapeless ruins of Romo overgrown 
and begin. with ivy and. utill-flowers, the stars. 

It was in description and meditation the sea, the mountains, all were moro 
that Byron excelled, f ‘ Description," accessories, the background to one dark 
as ho said in Don Juan, “ was his and molandioly figure, 
forte.” His manner is indeed peculiar, Never hod any writer so vast a com- 
and is almost unequalled ; rapid, mand of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
sketcliy, full of vigour ; the selection misanthropy, and despair. That Ma- 
hnppy, tlio strokes fmv. and bold. In rah was never diy., No art could 
spite of tlio reverence, which we feel sweeten, no draughts could exhaust, its 
for the genius of Mr. Wordsworth wo perennial waters of bitterness. Never 
cannot but think that the minuteness was there such variety in monotony as 
of his descriptions often diminishes that of Byron. Ei'om maniac laughter 
dieir effect, lie has accustomed him- to piercing lamentation, there was not 
self to gaze on nature with the eye of a single note of human anguish of 
a lover, to dwell on every feature, and which he was not master. Year after 
to mark every change of aspect. Those year, and month after month, ho con- 
beauties which strike the most negli- tinned to repeat that to bo wretched is 
gent observer, and those which only a the destiny of alls that to be eminently 
dose attention discovers, ore equally wretched is the destiny of the ombient; 
familiar to him and are equally promi- that all the desires by which we are 
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cnracd lend nlikcto inisci>',if they arc not 
gratified, to the misciy of disappoint- 
ment, if they arc gratified, to tlic misciy 
of satiety. IBs heroes arc men who linrc 
arrived by dificrent roads at the panic 
goal of despair, who arc sick of life, 
who arc at war with society, who arc 
snpportcd in their anguish only hy an 
nnconqucrahlc pride resembling that 
of Prometheus on the rock or of Satan 
in the burning marl, who can master 
their agonies by the force of their will, 
and who to the last defy the whole 
power of earth and heaven. He nln ays 
described himself ns a man of the same 
kind with his favourite cn‘afion«, ns a 
man whoso heart had been withtred, 
whose capacity for happiness was gone 
and could not be restored, but whose 
invincible spirit dared the worst that 
could befall him here or herenftcr- 

IIow much of this morbid feeling 
sprang from an original disease of the 
mind, how much from real inisfortune, 
how much from the nervousness of 
dissipation, how raudt was fanciful, 
how much was merely nflcctcd, it is 
impossible for us, and would probably 
have been impossible for the most in- 
timate friends of Lord Byron, to decide. 
■Whether there ever existed, or can 
c\cr exist, a person answering to the 
description which he gave of hini'clf 
may bo doubted; but that he was not 
sudi a person is licyond all doubt. 
It is ridiculous to imagine that n m in 
whoso mind was really imbued with 
icovn of his fellow-creatures would 
have published three or four boohs 
cvciy year in order to tell them so; 
or that a man who could say with 
tntth that ho neither sought sympathy 
nor needed it would h.avc admitted all 
Europe to hear his farewell to his wife, 
and his blessings on his child. In the 
second canto of Childc Harold, he tells 
us that he is insensible to fame and 
obloquy ; 

Rl may such contest now the spirit move, 

wli'cli liccds nor keen reproof nor rartiai 
' praLsc,” 

Yet we know on the best evidence tbat, 
a day or two before ho published these 
lines, he w’as greatly, indeed childishly, 
dated by the compliments paid to his 
maidcifspeecK in the Honscof Lords. 


IVc are far, however, from think- 
ing that his sadness was altogether 
feigned. He was naturally a man of 
great sensibility ; he had been ill 
edne-ated ; his feelings had l>Gcncnily 
exposed to sharp trials; ho had been 
crof'cd in his boyish love; he had been 
mortified by the failure of bis first 
literary’ efibrts; be was straitened in 
pecuniary circnirstances; be was unfor- 
tunate in his domestic relations; the 
public treated him with crud injustice; 
his health and spirits suficred from his 
di> ’ip.itcd li.nl its of life : he was, ou the 
w ho’e, an mihappr man. lie early dis- 
coirred tlsnf, by parading his unhap- 
piness before tbc*miiltitude,bc produced 
an Inimcn'sC senration. The world 
gave him cvciy encouragement to talk 
nbonthismcnt.nl suficrings. The in- 
terest w hich his firr t confession* cxdtcd 
induced him to affect much that he did 
not fed; and the nffcctation probably 
reacted on his feelings. How far the 
tli.nraclcr in which he exhibited b1m«clf 
was genuine, and how far theatrical, it 
would probably litivc parried liini'clf 
to sny. 

Tbtro can be no doubt that this re- 
markable man owed the vast influence 
whidj he cxcrcistd over his contem- 
poraries at le.nft rs much to his gloomy 
egotbin as to the real jmwer of his 
poetry. We riMr could very clearly 
undci>t.nnfl how it is thni igvtism, so 
uiiiio|ml.nr in couversaiion, sliould ho 
*o pfjinlar in writing; nr how it is 
that mrn who alTert in their rowposi- 
tif.ns qualities uml ftelinp.s wbiili they 
Imie not, imporc so mudi more cu'jIv 
on their coutemppmrics than on pcstc- 
rity. The intcic*t which the loics of 
Petrarch excited in his oivn time, and 
the pitying fondness wiil» wliidi half 
Europe looked upon Ronsscau, nrcnvcll 
known. To readers of our age, the 
love of Pctrardi seems to hnax been love 
of th.at kind which iircaks no hearts, 
and tlic suficrings of Roiis'cau to have 
deserved laughter rather than pity, 
to linso been partly counterfeited, and 
partly the consequences of" his own 
pen’crscness and vanity; ‘ 

iniat onr grandchildren may think 
of the character of Lord By ron^ as ex- 
hibited in his poetry, sve will not pro-' 
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tend to gnees. It is ccrtiun, that the 
interest which he ccccitcd dnricig his 
life is trithont a parallel in literaij 
histoij. The fcelingwith which yonng 
readers of poetry regarded him can he 
conceived only by those who have ex- 
perienced it To people who arc nn- 
acqnaintcdwith real calamity, “ nothing 
is so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
choly.” This faint image of sorrow 
has in all ages been considered by 
young gentlemen as an agreeablo ex- 
citement Old gentlemen and mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen hare so many 
real canses of sadness that they arc 
mrely inclined **tohe nss.id as night 
only for wantonness.” Indeed they 
want the power almost as mnch as the 
inclination. Wc know vciy few persons 
engaged in active life who, even if they 
were to procure stools to he melancholy 
upon, and were to sit down with lUI 
the premeditation of blaster Stephen, 
wonld he ahlo to enjoy mnch of what 
somehody calls the “ ecstasy of woe." 

Among that large class of yonng 
persons whose rcaSng is almost en- 
tirely confined to worts of imagin.ntion, 
the popularity of Lord Byron was nn- 
bonnded. They bought pictnres of him; 
they treasured up the smallest relics of 
lum; they learned his poems by heart, 
and did their best to write like him, and 
to loot like him. blany of them prac- 
tised at the glass in th c hope of catching 
the curl of tiic upper lip, and the scotrl 
of the braw, whidi appear in some of liis 
portraits. A few discarded their neck- 
cloths in imitation of their great lender. 
For some jbxts the Minerva press 
sent forth no novel withont a royste- 
rions, nnhapp}’. Lora-like peer. The 
number of hopefnl undcr-graduatcs and 
medical students who became things 
of dart imaginings, on whom the frcsli- 
ness of the heart ceased to fall like dew, 
whe^ passions had consumed them- 
aclves to dust, and to whom the relief 
of teats was denied, passes all calcnla- 
tion. This was not tte worst. There 
was created in the minds of many of 
these enthusiasts a pernicious and ab- 
surd association between intellectual 
power and moral depravity. F^m tltc 
poetry of Lord Byron ttcy drew a 
system of ethics, compounded of misan- 


thropy and voluptuousness, aqrstem in 
whi^ the two grc.at commandments 
were, to hate your nrighhonr, and to 
love your neighbour’s wife. 

This affectation has passed away; 
and a few more years will destroy 
whatever yet remains of that magical 
potency which once belonged to the 
name of Byron. To ns he is still a 
man, yonng, noble, and unhappy. To 
our children he will be merely a 
writer; and their impartial judgment 
will appoint his place among writers; 
witliont regard to liis rank or to liis 
private histoiy. That Lis poetry will 
undergo a severe silling, uiat much 
of what has been admired by his con- 
temporaries will be rejected as worth- 
less, wc hare little doubt. But we 
have 05 little doubt that, after the 
doscst scrutiny, there will still remain 
mnch that can only perish with the 
English language. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

(SEPTXUBEn, 1S31.) 

The JAfe of Samvel Johnson, LLJ). In- 
cltuitno a Jovmal of a Toitr to the 
SeWiaes,bg James Hosted, JEsq. Aneio 
Edition, icith numerous Additions and 
Abtes. By Jonx Wnsox Croexb, LIlB. 
P.S.S. five volumes, Sro. Ziondon: ISSl. 

This work has greatly disappointed 
US. "Whatever faults we may haA-a 
been prep.Tred to find in it, we fully 
expected that it would be a vnlnablc 
addition to English litcratore ; that it 
would contain many carious facts, and 
many jndicious remarks ; that the 
style of the notes would be neat, dear, 
and predsc ; and that the ^ogra- 
phical execution wonld be, as in new 
editions of dassical worts it onght to 
be, almost faultless. We are sonv' to 
be obliged to say that the merite of 
Mr. Crokcris performance are on a par 
with those of a certain of mutton 
on which Dr. Johnson dined, while 
travelling from London to Oxford, and 
which he, with characteristic energy, 
pronounced to be ”as bad. as bad 
could be, ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and 
ill dressed.” This edition is ill com- 
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piled, ill arranged, ill written, and illj 
printed. 

Rotlung in the work has astonished 
ns so mu^ as the ignorance or care- 
lessness of Mr. Croker with respect to 
facts and dates. Miinj of his blunders 
are such as we should he surprised to 
hear any well educated gentleman 
comnut, eren in conversation. The 
notes absolutely swarm with misstate- 
ments, into widch the editor never 
would have fallen, if he had taken the 
slightest pains to investigate the truth 
of his assertions, or if be had even been 
well acquainted with the book on which 
he undertook to comment. We will 
give a few instances. 

Mr. Croker tdls ns in a note that 
Derrick, who was master of the cere- 
monies at Rath, died very poor in 
1760. ♦ We read on ; and, a few 
pages later, we £nd Dr. Johnson and 
Roswell talking of this some Derrick 
as still living and reigning, os having 
retrieved his character, as possessing 
so much power over his subjects at 
Bath, that his opposition might bo 
fatal to Sheridan's lectures on oratory, f 
And all this is in 1763. The fact is, 
that Derrick died in 1769. 

In one note wo read, that Sir Her- 
bert Croft, the author of that pompous 
and foolish account of Young, which 
appears among the Lives of the Poets, 
died in 1805. j: Another note in tho 
same volume states, that this same Sir 
Hwbert Croft died at Paris, after re- 
siding abroad for fifteen years, on tho 
27th of April, 1816. § 

Mr. Croker informs us, that Sir 
William Porbes of Pitsligo, the author 
of tho Life of Beattie, 'died in 1816. || 
A Sir William Porbes undoubtedly 
^ed in that j^ear, but not the Sir Wil- 
liam Porbes in question, whose death 
took place in 1806. It is notorious, 
indeed, that tho biographer of Beattie 
Eyed just long enough to complete the 
history of his friend. Eight or nine 
years before the date which Mr. Croker 
hM assigned for Sir William’s death. 
Sir Walter Scott lamented that event 
in tho introduction to the fourth canto 
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ofMarmion. Every school-girl knows 
the fines : 


"Scarce bad lamented Forbes paid ' 
Xhe tribute to bis HinstreVs shade; 
0?ho tale of friendship scarce was told, 
Bre the narrator’s heart was cold : 

Far may we search before we find 
Aheartso manly and so kindl” 

In one place, we are told, that Allan 
Ramsay, tho painter, was born in 1709, 
and died in 1784* ; in another, that 
he died in 1784, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. t 

In one place, Mr. Croker says, that 
at the commencement of the intimacy 
between Dr. Johnson and Mrs.Thrale, 
in 1765, tho lady was tweniy-five years 
old.j; In other places he says, that 
Mrs. Thralo’s thirty-fifth year coin- 
cided with Johnson’s seventieth. § 
Johnson was born in' 1709. If, there- 
fore, hirs. Thrnle’s thirty-fifth year 
coincided with Johnson’s seventieth, 
she could have been only twenty-one 
years old in 1765. This is not olL 
hlr. Croker, in another place, assigns 
the year 1777 as the date of tire com- 
plimentary fines which Johnson made 
on h&s. Thrale’s thirty-fifth birth-day. || 
If this date be correct, h&s. Throle 
must have been bom in 1742, and could 
have been only twenty-three when 
her acquaintance with Johnson com- 
menced. Mr. Croker therefore gives 
us three difierent statements as to her 
age. T>ro of the three must be in- 
correct. Wo will not decide between 
them ; we will only say, that 'the rea- 
sons which Mr. Croker gives for think- 
ing that Mrs. Thrale was exactly ihirty- 
five years old when Johnson was 
seventy, appear to us utterly frivolous. 

Again, kb. Croker informs his readers 
that “Lord Mansfield survived John- 
son full ten years.” *fLord Mansfield 
survived Dr. Johnson <3ust bight years 
and a quarter. 

Johnson found iif'the library of a 
IVench lady, whom''he visited daring 
his short visit to Paris, some works 
which he regarded with great disdain. 
“ I looked,” says ho, “ into the books 
in the lady’s doset, and, in contempt^ 
showed them to kfr. Thrale. Prince 
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Titi, Bibliotli&que dcs Pees, and other some s'oats after this affair. Por this 
books.”* “The EGstorj of Prince blunder there is, wc must aeknowledge, 
Titi,” observes Mr. Choker, " was said some excuse ; for it certainly seems 
to bo the autobiography of Prederick almost incredible to a person living in 
Prince of Wales, but was probably oar time that any human being should 
written by Ealph his secrctaty." A ever have stooped to fight with a 
more absurd note never was penned, writer in the hlorning Post. 

The history of Prince Titi, to which “James do Dugins,” says Mr. Croker, 

Mr. Croker refers, whether written by “ was requested by King Bobert Bruce, 
Prince I^dcrick or by Ealph, was in his last hours, to repair, with his 
certainly never published. If Sir. heart, to Jerusalem, and humbly to 
Croker had taken tlio trouble to read deposit it at the sepulchre of our l^rd, 
with attention that very passage in which he did in 1329."* Now, it is 
Park’s Eoyjil and Noble Authors which well kno\vn that he did no such thing, 
ho cites as’ his authority, ho would and for a very sufficient reason, because 
have seen that the manuscript was he was killed by the way. Nor Avas it 
given up to the government. Ei'cn in 1320 that ho set out. Eobert Bruce 
if this memoir had been printed, it is died in 1329, and the expedition of 
not very likely'to find its Avay into a Dougins took place in the following 
Prcnch lady’s bookcase. And would year, “ Qnnnd lo printems vint ct la 
any man in his senses speak contemp- saison,” says Froissart, in June, 1330, 
tuously of a Prcnch lady, forhuAungin says Lord Ilailcs, whom hfr. Croker 
her possession an English work, so cites ns the authority for his statement, 
curious aud interesting as a Life of hlr. Croker tells ns that the great 
Prince IVedorick, whether Avritten by Marquis of Montrose was beheaded at 
himself or by a confidential secretary, Edinburgh in 1650.f There is not a 
must have been ? TIio history at Avhich forward boy at any school in England 
Johnson laughed was a A'ory proper who docs not know that the marquis 
companion to the Bibliothcquo dcs Avas hanged Tiro account of the exo- 
Pees, a fairy tale about good Prince ention is one of the finest passi^s in 
Titi and naughty Prince Violent, hir. Lord Clarendon’s Historj\ Wo can 
Croker may find it in tiro Magasin dcs scarcely suppose that Mr. Croker has 
Enfans, the first Prcndi book which never read that passage; and yet wo 
the little girls of England read to their can scarcely suppose that any person 
governesses. ~ who has over perused so noble and 

hfr. Croker states that' Mr. Henry pathetic a stor}' can liaA'o utterly for- 
Bato, who afterwards assumed the gotten all its most striking circum- 
namc of Dudley, was proprietor of the stances. 

- Morning Hcriud, and fought a duel “LordTownshcnd,”snysMr.Croker, 
with George Eobinson Stonoy, in con- “was not secretary of state till 1720.” j 
sequence of somo attacks on Lady Can Mr. Croker possibly be ignorant 
Strathmore which appeared in that that Lord ToAvnshond was made se- 
paper. f Now Mr. Bate was then con- cretary of state at the accession of 
ncctcd, not with the Morning Herald, George I. in 1714, that ho continued 
but Avith the Morning Post ; and the to be sccrctaiy of state till ho was dis- 
dispnto took place before the Morning placed by the intrigues of Sunderland 
Herald was in existence. The dud and Stanhope at the close of 1716, and 
was fought in Januaiy, 1777. The that ho returned to the office of secre- 
Clironlclo of the Annual Eegister for taiy of state, not in 1 720, but in 1 721 ? 
that year contains an account of the ' ilr. Croker, indeed, is generally un- 
transaction, and distinctly states that fortunate in his statements respecting 
Mr. Bate was editor of tlio Morning the Townshend family. Ho tells us 
Post. The Morning Herald, ns any that Charles ToAvnshend, the chancellor 
person may see by looking at any of the exchequer, was “ nephew of the 
number of it, was not established till prime minister, and son of a peer who 
•III.271. tV.m * 17 . 20 . 1 11 . 626 . tm.52. 
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was secretary of state, and leader of 
•the House of Lords.”/* Charles Towns- 
hend was not nephew, but grandnephew, 
of Ae Duke" of Newcastle, not son, but 
grandson, of the Lord Townshend who 
Was secretary of state, and leader of 
the House of Lords. 

“ General Burgoj’ne surrendered at 
Saratoga,” says liL*. Croker, “ in March, 
1778.”t GencralBurgoynesuiTendcred 
on the I7lh of October, 1777. 

“Kbthing,” says Sir. Croker, "can 
be more untounded than, the asserfion 
that Byng fell a martjr to political 
party. By a strange coincidence' of 
circumstances, it happened that there 
was a total change of administration 
between his condemnation and his 
death: so that ‘one party presided at 
his trial, and anotlier at his execution: 
there can ho no' stronger proof that he 
was not a political martyr.”! Now 
what will ,our readers think of this 
writer, When we assure them that this 
statement,' so confidently made, ' re- 
specting dvents so notorious, is abso- 
lutely imtrue?.. One, and the same 
administration was in oilioo when the 
couxt-inartiol on Bjmg commenced its 
sittings, through the whole trial, at the 
condemnation, and at the execution. 
In the month of November, 1756, the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hard- 
wicke resigned; theDnkc of Devonshire 
became first lord of the tre.asury, and 
hfr. Pitt, secretary of state. Tins ad- 
ministration lasted till the month of 
April, 1757. Byng’s court-martial 
began to sit on the 28th of December, 
1756, He was shot on the 14th of 
March, 1757. There is something at 
once diverting and provoking in the 
cool and authoritative manner in whid 
I^. Croker makes' these random asser- 
tions. We do not suspect him of in- 
tentionally falsifying histoiy. But of 
this high literary nusdemcanour we do 
without hesitation accuse him, that he 
has no adequate sense of the obligation 
which a WTitcr, who professes to relate 
facts, ojvcs to the piiblid -We accuse 
him of a negligence and an ignorance 
analogous to tiiat erassa negligentia, 
and tiiat erassa ignorantia, on. v/liich 
the law animadverts in magistrates and 

• IIL S68.* t IV. 222. J 1. 238. 


siirgconsj even when malice and coi^ 
mption are' not imputed. We accuse 
him of having undertaken a work 
which, if not performed with strict 
accuracy, must be very much w;orse 
tiian rtseless, and of having performed 
it as if the difference between an accu- 
rate and an inaccurate statement was 
not worth the trouble of looking into 
the most common book of reference. 

But we must proceed. .These vo- 
lumes contain mistakes more gross, if 
possible, than any that we have yet 
mentioned. Boswell has recorded some 
observations made by' Johnson on the 
changes’ which had taken, place in 
Gibbon’s religious opinion's. Tiiat 
Gibbon when a lad at Oxford tomed 
Catholic is well known. “It is' said,” 
cried Johnson, laughing, “that he has 
been a Mhhommedan.” “This sar- 
casm,” says the editor, “probably' 
alludes to the tenderness with winch 
Gibbon’s malevolence to Christianity 
induced him to treat hlahommcdanism 
in his history.” Now tiio sarcasm was ' 
uttered in 1776; and that part of the 
History of the Dedinc and Pall of the 
Roman Empire wliich relates to Ma- 
hommedanism was not published till 
1788, twelve, years after the date of 
this conversation, and near four years 
after the death of Johnson.* 

* A. defence of this blunder was attempted. 
That the celebrated chapters in which 
Gibbon has traced the progress of Hahom- 
medanism were not wrritten in 1770 could 
not bo denied. But it was confidently as- 
serted that his partiality to Hahomme- 
danism appeared in his first volume. Ihis 
assertion is untrue. No passage which can 
by any art be construed into the faintest 
indication of the faintest partiality for 
Mahommedanism has ever been quoted or 
ever will he quoted from the firrt volume of 
the Histoiy of the Bedino and Pall of the 
Boman Empire. 

!I?o what, themit has been asked, could 
Johnson allude? Possibly to some anecdote 
or some conversation of which all trace is 
lost. One cop]ecture may bo oiferod, though 
with difildence.- Gibbon tells us in his 
memoirs, that at Oxford bo took a fhnoy for 
studying Arabic^ and was prevented from 
doing so by the remonstrances of his tutor. 
Soon after this, the young man fell in with 
Bossuet’s controvorsial writings; and was 
speedily converted by them to the Boman 
Catholic Ihith, The apostasyof agentlemnn 
commoner would of course be for a time 
tho chief subject of conversationin tho com- 
mon room of aingdaleno. ' His wliim about 
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• It wfts in tho year 1761," says Mr. 
Crokcr, " that Goltlsmith publisncd his 
Vicar of Watcfield. Tin’s leads the 
editor to ob'serve a more scrions ioac- 
enracy of Mrs. Tiozzi, than hir. Boswell 
notices, when he says Johnson left her 
table to go and sell tho Vicar of Wake- 
field for Goldsmith. Now Dr. Johnson 
was not acquainted with the Thralcs 
till 1 765, four ycsirs after the hook had 
been published."* Mr. Crokcr, in re- 
prehending the fancied inaccnracy of 
Sfrs. Thralc, has him«elf shou-n a de- 
gree of inaccuracy, or, to .speak more 
properly, a degree of ignorance, hardly 
credible. In the first place, Johnson 
became acquainted with (he Thralcs, 
not in 17CS, hut in 1764, and during 
the lost weeks of 1 764 dined with them 
cveiy Thursday, ns is srrlltcn in Mrs. 
I’iorri’.s nnccdote.s. In the second 
phicc. Goldsmith published tho Vic.ar 
of Wakefield, not in 1761, hut in 1766, 
Mrs. Thr.a1o docs not pretend to j-c- 
member the precise date of the sum- 
mons which called Johnson from her 
table to tho help of his friend. She 
says only that It was near the beginning 
of her acquaintance with Johnson, nnd 
certainly not later tiian 1 766. Her ac- 
curacy i.s tbercforc completely vitidi- 
cated. ,lt was probably after one of 
her Thursday dinners in 1764 that tho 
celebrated sceno of.tbo landlady, tho 
sheritTs ofilccr, and tho bottlo of Ma- 
deira, took p1ncc.f 

Tlic vciy page which contains this 
monstrous blunder, contains another 
blander, if possible, moro monstrons 
still. Sir Joseph Mawbcy,afooIisb mem- 
ber of Parliament, at wboscspcccbcs nnd 
whoso pig-styes the wits of Brookes’s 
were, fifty years ago, in tho habit ofi 
laughing most unmercifully, stated, on 
the authority of Qarrick, that Johnson, 
wh’de sitting in a coficc-honso at O.'c- 
ford, about tbo tlmo of his doctor’s 
degree, used some contemptuous cx- 

Arabip Icitrnlng would naturally bo incn- 
tloncd, ana would rWo occasion to some 
Jokes about tho prounbility of his turnlni; 
atnssulttian. If sucb Jokcs wero made, 
dobnson, who frequently risited Oxford, 
WM very likely to hc.ar of them, 

t Tills paragraph has been altered; and 
aslielit inaccuracy immaterial to tho nrgu. 
Dcnt. has Peon remored. 


pressions respecting Home’s play and 
Mnepherson’s Osrian. " Many men," 
he said, "many women, nnd many 
children, might have written Dougln.s." 
Mr. Crokcr conceives that he has ds- 
tcctcd an innccumcy, and glories over 
poor Sir Joseph in a most chametcr- 
islic manner. "I have quoted tins 
anecdote solely with the view of showing 
(0 how little credit hearsay anecdotes 
arc in general entitled. Here is a stoiy 
published hy Sir Joseph Mawboy, a 
member of the House of Commons, 
nnd .1 person every way worthy of 
credit, who says' he had it from Car- 
tick. Now mark: Johnson’s \*isit to 
0.vfurd, about the time of his doctor’s 
degree, was in 1754, tho first time ho 
had {been there ,pincoJic Jcft.tho uni- 
versity! ' Byt ponglns was not acted 
till 1756, nnd Ossinn not published (ill 
1760. All, therefore,' that- is new in 
Sir Jo.scph Mawbey’s stoiy Is false." ' 
Assuredly we need not go far to find 
ample pi oof that a member of the 
House of Commons maj' commit u 
very gross error. Noxv mark, soy we, 
in tho language of Mr. Crokcr. The 
fact is, that Johnson took his Mostci's 
degree in 1764f, and his Doctor’s dc- 
greoin 1775,J: In tho spring of 1776 §, 
bo paid n ^45it to O.xford, and at this 
visit a conversation respecting the 
works olTIomo and Maepherson might 
have taken place, and, in all proba- 
bility, did take place. The only real 
objection to the story Mr. Crokcr has 
missed. ' Boswell states, apparently on 
tho best authority, that, ns early at 
least as tho ycor 1763, Johnson, in 
conversation with Bliur, used tho same 
expressions respecting Ossian,. which 
Sir Joseph represents him os having 
used respecting Douglas, || Sir Joseph, 
or Garrick, confounded, wo suspect, 
tlio two stories. But their error is 
venial, compared with that . of Mr. 
Crokcr. i > 

"Wo will not multiply instances of 
this scandalous inaccuracy. ,It is clear 
that a writer who, ov6n when warned 
by the text on which ho is commenting, 
falls into such mistakes as these, is cu- 
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titled to no confidence whatever. Mr. 
Croker has committed an error of five 
years with respect to the publication 
of Goldsmith’s novel, an error of twelve 
years with respeet to the publication 
of part of Gibbon’s History, an error 
of twenty-one years with respect to an 
event in Johnson’s life so important as 
the taking of the doetoral degree. 
Two of these three errors he has com- 
mitted, while ostentatiously displaying 
his own accuracT^, and correcting what 
he represents as the loose assertions of 
others. How can his readers take on 
trust his statements concerning the 
births, marriages, divorces, and deaths 
of a crowd of people, whose names are 
searcely known to this generation? It 
is not likely that a person who is ig- 
norant' of what almost evciy body 
knows can know that of which almost 
every body is ignorant. Wo did not 
open this book with any wish to find 
blemishes in it. Wo have made no 
curious researches. The work itself, 
and a very conunon knowledge of lite- 
rary and political history, have enabled 
us to detect the mistakes which- we 
have pointed out, and many other mis- 
takes of the some kind. Wo must say, 
and we say it with regret, that wo do 
not consider the authority of Mr. 
Croker, unsupported by other evidence, 
os sufficient to justify any writer who 
may follow him in relating a single 
anecdote or in assigning a date to a 
single event.'. 

Mr. Croker shows almost os much 
ignorance and heedlessness in his cri- 
ticisms as in his statements concerning 
facts. Hr. Johnson said, very reason- 
ably as it appears to us, that some of 
the satires of Juvenal are too gross for 
imitation. Mr. Croker, who, by the 
way, is angry with Johnson for de- j 
fenffing Prior’s tales against the charge ' 
of indecency, resents this aspersion on I 
Juvenal, and indeed refuses to believe 
that the doctor con have said any thing 
so absurd. “ Ho probably said — some 
passages ‘Of them — for there are none 
of Juvenal’s satires to which the some 
objection -may -be made as to one of 
Horace’s, that it is altogtiher gross and 
licentious.”* Surely Mr. Croker can 
, ,*i,ier. . 
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never have read the second and ninth 
satires of Juvenal. 

I Indeed the decisions of this editor 
' on points of classical learning, though 
pronounced in a very authoritative 
tone, are generally such that, if a 
schoolboy under our care were to utter 
them, our soul assuredly should not 
spare for his crying. It is no disgrace 
to a gentleman who has been engaged 
dming near thirty years in political 
life that he has forgotten his Greek 
and Latin. But ho becomes justly 
ridiculous if, when no longer able to 
construo a plain sentence, ho affects to 
sit in judgment on the most delicate 
questions of stylo and metre. From 
one blunder, a blunder which no good 
scholar would have made, Mr. Croker 
was saved, as ho informs us, by Sir 
Robert Peel, who quoted a passage 
exactly in point from Horace. We 
heartily wish that Sir Robert, whose 
classical attainments are well known, 
had been more frequently consulted. 
Unhappily ho was not always at his 
friend’s elbow; and wo have therefore 
a rich abundance of the strangest 
errors.' Boswell has prcscrv'cd a poor 
epigram by. Johnson, inscribed “Ad 
Lauram pariturnm.” Mr. Croker cen- 
sures the poet for applying the word 
puclla to a lady in I^ura’s situation, 
and for talking of the beauty of Lu- 
cinn. “ Lucina,” ho says, “ was never 
famed for her beauty.” * If Sir Robert 
Peel had seen this note, ho probably 
would have again refuted Mr. Crokcr’s 
criticisms by an appeal to Horace. In 
the secular ode, Lucina is used as one 
of the names of Diana, and the beauty 
of Diana is extolled by all the most 
orthodox doctors of the ancient my- 
thology, from Homer in his Odyssey,’ 
to Claudian in his Rape of Proserpine. 
In another ode, Horace describes Diana 
as the goddess who assists the “ labo^ 
rantes utcro puellas.” But wo are 
ashamed to detain oiir readers with 
this fourth-fonn learning. 

Boswell found, in his tour to the 
Hebrides, an insciiption written by a- 
Scotch minister. It runs .thus : “ Joan; 
nes Macleod, &c., gentis sue Phi- 
larchus, be., Floras ll^cdonald matri- 
•L18S. ‘! 
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monioli vinculo conjugatns tiirrcm hanc 
Bcganoduncnscm promvorum hnbita- 
ciilnm longo vetustissimum, diu pe- 
nitus labcfactatani, anno {GTIq vulgaris 
iwctxxxn, instaurarit.” — “ The mi- 
nister,” says Sir. Crokor, “ seems to 
have been no contemptible Latinist 
Is not Fhilarchus a very happy term 
to express the paternal and kindly au- 
thority of the head of a clan ? ”* 
composition of this eminent Latinist, 
short ns it is, contains several words 
that arc just as much Coptic as Latin, to 
say nothing of the' incorrect structure 
of the sentence. Theword FbUarclius, 
even if it were a happy term expressing 
a paternal and kindly authority, would 
prove nothing for the minister's Latin, 
whatever it might prove for his Greek. 
But it is clear tiiat the word Fhilarchns 
means, not a man who rules by love, 
but a man who loves rule. The Attic 
writers of the best age used the word 
(ptKapxos in the sense which we assign 
to it. Would hlr. Crokcr translate 4 >t- 
hdirojiot, a man who acquires wisdom 
by moons bf love, or a man 

who makes money by means of lovo ? 
Li fact, it requires no Bentley or Ca- 
saubon to perceive, that Philarchus is 
merely a false spell^g fur Fhylarchus, 
the chief of a tribe. 

Croker has favoured us with 
some Greek of his own. “At the altar,*? 
says Dr. Johnson, "I recommended 
my 0^.” “These letters,” says the 
editor, “(which Dr. Strohan seems not 
to have understood) probably mean 
OttjToi 4>Aot, departed friends.”^ John- 
son was not a drst-ratc Greek scholar; 
but he know more Greek than most 
boys when they leave school; and no 
Bcnoolboy could venture to use the 
word Bvirrot in the sense which Mr. 

• II.4S8. 

t IV. 2Sl. An attempt was made to vindi- 
cate this blunder by quoting a gaussly cor- 
rupt lossago from tho "iKlnStt ofEuripidcs : 

fittSt Kot avrlaffov yoviratv, ttn xcfpa 
^aXovera, 

TiKmv Tc 

Tho tmo reading, as every scholar knows, 
is, TCKVUV TtSl'ClaTUI' KOUtOUt SffUtt. Indeed 
without this emendation it would not bo 
I easy to construe tho words, even if eramy 
f could boor tbo meaning whiob Mr. Crokor 
! assigns to it. 


Crokor ascribes to it without imminent 
danger of a flogging. 

]i&. Crokcr has also ^ven us a speci- 
men of his skill in translating Latin. 
Johnson wrote a note in which he con- 
siflted his friend, Dr. Lauwcncc, on the 
propriety of losing some blood. The 
note contains these words; — “Si per 
to licet, imperatur nuncio Holdcmm ad 
mo deducere.” Johnson should rather 
have written “imperatum cst.” But 
tho meaning of tho words is perfectly 
clear. ' “ If you say yes, tho messenger 
has orders to bring Holder to me.” 
Afr. Crokcr translates the words as fol- 
lows : “ If yon consent, pray tell the 
messenger to bring Holder to me.”” If 
Mr. Croker is resolved to write on points 
of classical learning, wo would advise 
him to begin by giving an hour every 
morning to onr old friend Corderius. 

Indeed wo cannot open any volume 
of this work in any place, and turn it 
over for tw'o minutes in any direction, 
without lighting on a. blunder. John- 
son, in his Life of Tickell, stated that 
a poem entitied Tho Boyal Progress, 
which appears in tho last volume of the 
Spectator, was written on the accession 
of George L The word “ arrival " was 
afterwards substituted for “accession.” 
“Tho reader will observe,” says ,Mr. 
Croker, “ that tho .Whig term accession, 
which might imply legally, was altered 
into a statement of the simple fact of 
King George’s arrival " f Now J ohn- 
son, though a bigoted Tory, was not 
quite such a fool as Mr. Croker here 
represents him to be. In the Life 
of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which 
stands a very few pages from tho Lifr 
of TickeU, mention is made of the ac- 
cession of Anno, and of the accession 
of George I. The word arrival was 
used in tho Life of Tickell for tiie sim- 
plest of nil reasons. It was used be- 
cause tho subject of the poem called 
Tho Boyol Progress was tho arrival 
of the king, and not liis accession, 
which took place near two months be- 
fore his arrival. 

Tho editor’s want of perspicacity is 
indeed very amusing. He is perpe- 
tually telling us that ho cannot under- 
stand something in the text which is 
♦T.17. t IV. 426. 
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as plain as langnago can make ifc 
“Mattairc,” said Dr. Johnson, « wrote 
Latin verses from time to time, and 
published a set in his old age, which 
he colled Senilia, in which he shows 
so little learning or taste in writing, 
as to make Carteret a dactyl.”* Here- 
upon we have this note ; “ The editor 
docs not nnderst.and this objection, 
nor tlie following observation.” The 
following observation, which Mr. Cro- 
ker cannot understand, is simply this: 
“In matters of genealogy,” says John- 
son, "it is necessary to give the hare 
names ns they ara But in poetry and 
in prose of any eleg.ance in the writing, 
they require to have inflection given 
to them.” If Mr. Crokcr hod told 
Johnson that this was unintelligible, 
the doctor would probably have re- 
plied, as ho replied on another occa- 
sion, “ I have found yon a reason, sir; 
I am not bound to find you an nnder- 
standing.” Everybody who knomi 
anything of Latinity knows that, in 
genealogical tables, Jo.'inncs Baro dc 
Carteret, or Vicc-comcs do Carteret, 
may be tolerated, but that in compo- 
sitions which pretend to elegance, Car- 
teretus, or some other form wluch ad- 
mits of inflection, ought to bo used. 

AU our readers have doubtless 
seen the two distichs of Sir 'Willi.'on 
Jones, respecting the division of the 
time of a lawyer. One of the distichs 
istranslntcdfrom some old Latin lines; 
the other is original. The former runs 
thus: 


"Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study 

SIX, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature 


“Rather,” says Sir William Jones, ' 
" Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers ' 

S0VCI1 

Ten to the world allot, and oh to hea- 
ven." 

Tlio second couplet puzzles Mr. 
Crokcr strangely. “ Sir William,” says 
he, “ has shortened his day to twenty- 
three hours, and the general advice of 
‘all to heaven,’ destroys the peculiar 
appropriation of a certain period to' 
religions oxercises.”t Now, we did not 
think that it was in human dulncss to 
miss the meaning of the lines so com- 
•IV.S36 tV.SSS. s 


pletcly. Sir William distributes twenty- 
three hours among various employ- 
ments. One hour is thus left for 
devotion. The reader expects tliat 
the verso 'vrill end with “and one to 
hc.avon.” The whole point of the lines 
consists in tlic unexpected substitution 
of “aU” for “one.” The conceit is 
wretched enough; but it is perfectly 
intelligible, and never, we will venture 
to say, perplexed roan, woman, or cluld 
before. 

Poor Tom Davies, after failing in 
business, tried tolive by his pen. John- 
son c.allcd him “ an author generated 
by the corruption of a bookseller.” 
This is a vciy obvious, and even a 
commonplace allnsion to the famous 
dogma of the old physiologists. Drj'- 
den made a similar allnsion to that 
dogma before Johnson was bom. Mr. 
Crokcr, however, is unable to under- 
stand what the doctor meant. “Tlio 
expression,” ho says, “ seems not quite 
clear.” And ho proceeds to talk about 
the generation of insects, about burst- 
ing into gaudier life, and Heaven 
knows what.* 

Tlierc is a still stranger instance of 
the editor’s talent for finding out difil- 
culty in what is perfectly plain. “No 
man,” said Johnson, “ cannow be made 
a bishop for his learning and piety." 
“ Prom this too just observation,” says 
Boswell, “ tlioro are some eminent ex- 
ceptions.” Sir. Crokor is pnzzlcd by 
Boswell’s very natural and simple 
language. “ Tliat a general observa- 
tion should bo pronounced too just, by 
tlio vciy person who admits that it is 
I not universally just,is not a little odd.”f 

A very largo proportion of the two 
I thousand five hundred notes which tlie 
I editor boasts of having added to those 
I of Boswell and Malone consists of the 
flattest and poorest reflections, reflcc- 
I tions such os the least intelligent reader 
is quite competent to make for himself, 
and such as no intelligent reader would 
i think it worth while to utter aloud. 
They remind us of nothing so much 
as of those profound and interesting 
annotations which are penciled by 
sempstresses , and apothecaries’ boys 
on the dog-eared margins of novels 
•17.323. tin.228. 
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borrovrea from circulating libraries; 
“ Hovr bcautifuU " “ Cursed Prosy I ” 
“I don’t like Sir Reginald Malcolm at 
nU.” “ I think Pcllmm is a sad dandy.” 
Mr. Crokcr is perpetually stopping ns 
in our progress through the most de- 
lightful narratiro in the language, to 
obsen-e that really Dr. Johnson ivas 
very rude, that he talked more for 
victory than for ^ith, tliat his taste 
for port uinc with capiUaue in it was 
very odd, that Boswell was impertinent, 
that it was foolish in Mrs. Thrale to 
many the music-master; and so forth. 

We cannot speak more favourably 
of the manner in wliich the notes are 
written than of the matter of which 
they consist. Wc find in cvciy page 
words used in wrong senses, and con- 
structions which violate the plainest 
rules of grammar. Wo have the \nil- 
gorism of “ mutual friend,” for “ com- 
mon friend.” Wc have “falla'cy ” used 
ns qmonymons uith “ falsehood.” Wc 
have many such inextricable labyrinths 
of pronouns as that which follou’s: 
“ Lord Ersldnc was fond of this anec- 
dote; he told it to the editor the first 
time that lie had the honour of being 
in his company.” Lastly, wo have a 
plentiful supply of sentences resembling 
those which we subjoin. " Marklnnd, 
vbJio, with Jortin and Thirlhy, Johnson 
calls three contemporaries of great 
cminonce,”* “ Wavburton himscll' did 
not feel, as Mr. Boswell was disposed 
to think he did, kindly or gratefully of 
Johnson.”f “It was him that Horace 
Walpole called a man who never made 
n bad figure hut as an author.” j; One 
or two of thc.«c, solecisms shomd per- 
haps he attributed to the printer, who 
has certainly done his best to fill both 
the text and the notes ulth all sorts of 
blunders. In truth, he and the editor 
have between them mado the book so 
bad, that wc do not well see how it 
could have been worse. 

_ Wien wc turn from the cqmmcntaiy 
of Mr. Crokcr to the work of biur.old 
friend Bos)yqll,^*wc find.it not only 
worse ^pHrited ihjin in any other edition 
uith' wiich >'e iwe acquainted, bnt 
mangled iS'.’^thb niost wanton manner. 
Mucm that Boswell inserted in his nar- 

,*rr.sv7.. >iv.4iB. 


rative is, without the shadow of a reason, 
degraded to the appendix. The editor 
has also taken upon himself to alter or 
omit passages which he considers as 
indccorons. This prudciy is quite un- 
intelligible to tis. • There is nothing 
immoral in Boswell’s book, nothing 
which tends to infiamo the passions. 
He sometimes uses plain words. But 
if this he a taint which requires ex- 
purgation, it would he desirable to 
begin by expurgating the morning and 
evening lessons. The delicate ofiice 
which h£r. Crokcr has undei'takcn he 
has performed in tho most capricious 
manner. One strong, old-fashioned, 
English word, familiar to all who read 
their Bibles, is changed for a softer 
synonymo in some passages, and suf- 
fered to stand unaltered in others. In 
one place a faint allusion made by 
Johnson to on indelicate subject, an 
allusion so faint that, till Mr. Croker’s 
note pointed it out to us, we had never 
noticed it, and of which we are qnite 
sure that the meaning would never be 
discovered by any of those for whose 
sake hooks are expurgated, is alto- 
gether omitted. In another place, a 
coarse and stupid jest of Dr. Taylor 
on the some subject, expressed in the 
broadest language, almost the only 
passage, as far as wc remember, Jn aU 
Bosivell’s book, which we should" bqve 
been inclined tolca^e out, is sufiTered 
to remain. 

We complain, however, much more 
of the additions than of the omissions. 
Wo have half of JIrs. Thrale’s book, 
scraps of Mir. Tj'crs, scraps of 1V&. 
Murphy, scraps of hfr. Cradock, long 
prosings of Sir John Hawkins, and con- 
necting obsorvationshy Mr. Croker him- 
self, inserted into the midst of Boswell’s 
text. To tltis practice wc most decidc^y 
object. An editor might as well pnbh'sh 
Thucydides 'U’ithcxtractsfromDiodorus 
interspersed, or, incorporate the Live.- 
of, Suetonius ';with , the • History andi 
Annals of Tacitns. ,Me. Crofcejr tolls, 
vs, indeed, that he has dbno'only^'hot/ 
Boswell wished to demand, was^pre- ’ 
vented from doing by the law of cqpvr,-. 
right We doubt thi? greatly. Bosn’cll 
has studiously abstained. from availing . 
himself of the information given by * 
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his rivals, on many occasions on which j 
ho nught havo cited them withont snb- 
iecting himself to the charge of piracy, 
lilr. Croker has himself, on one occa- 
sion, remarked very justly that Boswell i 
was unwilling to owe any obligation to 
B&iwkins, But, bo this ns it may, if 
BosweR had quoted from Sir John 
and from Mrs. Thrnle, ho would have j 
been guided by his own taste and judg - 1 
ment in selecting his quotations. On 
what Boswell quoted ho would have 
commented with perfect freedom, and 
the borrowed passages, so selected, and 
accompanied by such comments, would 
liavo become originaL They would 
have dovetailed into the work. No 
hitch, no crease, would havo been dis- 
cernible. The whole would appear 
one and indirisiblo, 

*'Trt per Itovo soveros 
EflUndat junctura unsuos.” 

This is not the case nith Mr. Crokcr’s 
inserdons. They are not chosen as 
Boswell would havo chosen them. They 
are not introduced as Boswell would 
have introduced tliera. They diifer 
from the quotations scattered through 
the original Life of Johnson, os a 
withered bough stuck in the ground 
diflers from a tree skilfully transplanted 
with all its life about it. 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure 
Boswell’s book; they are themselves 
disfigured by being inserted in his 
boo£ The (diarm of hirs. Thralc's 
little volume is utterly destroyed. Tlie 
feminine quickness of observation, the 
feminine soilness of heart, the col- 
loquial incorrectness and vivacity of 
style, tlie little amusing airs of a half- 
learned lady, the dclightfid garmlity, 
the “dear Doctor Johnson,” the “it 
was so comical,” all disappear in Mr. 
Croker’s quotations. The lady ceases 
to speak in the first person, and her 
anecdotes, in the process of transfusion, 
become os fiat ns Champagne in de- 
canters, or Herodotus in Beloc’s 
version. Sir John Hawkins, it is true, 
loses nothing; and for the best of rea- 
sons. Sir John had nothing to lose.. 

The course which Mr. Croker ought 
to have taken is quite clear. He should 
have reprinted BoswbU’s narrative pre- 
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cisoly as Boswell wrote it, and in the 
notes or the appendix ho should have 
placed any anecdotes which ho might 
have thought it advisable to quote from- 
other writers. This would have been 
n much more convenient course for the 
reader, who has now constantly to keep 
his eye on the margin in order to see 
whether he is perusing Boswell, Mrs. 
^ralo, Murphy, Hawkins, ^'crs, 
Cradock, or Mr. Croker. "Wo greatly 
doubt whether even the Tour to the 
Hebrides ought to have been inserted 
in the midst of the Life. There is one 
marked distinction between the two 
works. Most of the Tour was seen by 
Johnson in manuscript. It docs not 
appear that ho ever saw any part of 
the Life. 

■Wo love, we own, to read the great 
productions of the human mind os they 
were written. Wo have this feding 
even about scientific treatises; though 
wo know that the sciences ore always 
in a state of progression, and that the 
alterations made by a modem editor 
in an old book on any branch of natural 
or political philosophy are likely to bo 
improvements. Some errors havo been 
detected by uriters of this generation 
in the speculations of Adam Smith. 
A short cut has been made to much 
knowledge at whicih Sir Isaac Newton 
arrived through arduous and circuitous 
paths. Yet wo still look with peculiar 
veneration on the Wealth of Nations 
and on the Prindpia, and should regret 
to see cither of those great works 
garbled even by the ablest hands. But 
in works which owe much of their in- 
terest to the character and situation 
of the writers the case is infinitely 
stronger. What man of taste and fed- 
ing can endure rifacimenti, harmonies, 
abridgments, expurgated editions 7 
"Who ever reads a stage-copy of a play 
when ho can procure the origind? 
"Wlio ever cut open Idis. Siddons’s 
Milton ? Wlio ever got tluough ten 
pages of Mr. Gilpin’s translation of 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim into modem 
English 7 "Wlio would lose, in the con- 
fusion of n Diatessaron, the peculiar 
charm which bdongs to the narrative 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved? 

1 The feeling of a reader who has be- 
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voaic iiitliiinte irith any great original 
'\7orl: is that which Adam expressed 
towards his bride * 

*' Sliould God create another Bve, and 1 

Another rib aflbrd, yet loss of thee 

Would never fromssy heart.” 

No substitute, however exquisitely 
formed, will fill the void left by the 
oti^nol. The second beauty may bo 
equal or superior to the first; but still 
it is not she. ' 

The reasons whidi Mr. Croker has 
given for incorporating passages from 
Sir John Hawkins' and hlrs. Thralo 
with the narrative of Boswell would 
vindicate the adulteration of half the 
classical works in tlie language. If 
Fepys’s Diary and Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs had been published a hundred 
years ago, no human being can doubt 
that Mr. Hume would have made great 
rise of those books in his History of 
England. But would it, on that account, 
be judicious in n writer of our own 
times to publish an edition of Hume’s 
History of England, in which large 
extracts from Popys and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson should bo incorporated with the 
original text? Surely not. Hume’s 
history, bo its faults what they may, is 
now one great entire work, the produc- 
tion of one vigorous mind, working on 
such materials as were wi^in its reach. 
AddiUons made by another hand may 
supply a particular deficiency, but 
would grievously injure the general 
effect. With BoswcU’s book the case 
is stronger. Tiicro is scarcely, in the 
whole compass of literature, a book 
which bears interpolation so ill. Wo 
know no production of the liunian 
mind whidi has so much of what may 
be called the race, so much of the 
peculiar flavour of the Soil from which 
it sprang. The work could never haye 
been written if the writer had not been 
precisely what he was. His character 
is displayed in evciy page, and this 
display of character gives a delightful 
interest to many passages which have 
no other interest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a 
great, a very great work. Homer is 
not more decidedly the first of heroic 
poets, Shakspearo is not more decidedly 
the flrat of dramatists, Demosthenes fs 


not more decidedly the flrst of orators, 
than Boswell is the flrst of biographera 
He has no second. Ho bps distanced 
aU his competitors so decidedly that 
it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 

Wo are not sure that there is in tho 
whole history of the human intellect so 
strange a phamomcnon ns this book, 
hfliny of too greatest men that over 
lived have written biography. Boswell 
was one of too smallest men that ever 
lived, and ho has beaten them all. < He 
was, if wo are to give any credit to bis 
own account or to the united testimony 
of all who know him, a man of the 
meanest and fcoblcst intellect. John- 
son described him as a fellow who had 
missed his only chance of immortah'ty 
by not having been alive when the 
Dunciad was mitten. Beauclerk used 
his name as a proverbial expression for 
a bore. He was the laughing-stock of 
the whole of that brilliant society which 
has owed to him the greater part of its 
fame. Ho was always lajdng himself 
at the feet of some eminent man, and 
begging to bo spit upon and trampled 
upon. Ho was always earning some 
ridiculous nickname, and then “ bind- 
ing it as a ci'own unto him,” not merely 
in metaphor, but literally. He exhi- 
bited himself, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, 
to all tho ci'owd which filled Stratford- 
on-Avon, with a placard round his hat 
bccnring toe inscription of Corsica Bos- 
well. In his Tour, he proclaimed to 
all too world that at Edinburgh ho 
was knmvn by toe appellation' of Faoli 
Boswell. Servile and impertinent, 
shallow and pedantic, a.,bigot and a 
sot' bloated with family pride, and 
ctcmolly blustering about too dignity 
of a born gentleman, yet stooping to 
bo a talebearer, aa .eavesdropper, a 
common butt in the taverns of XK>ndon, 
so curious to know every body who 
was talked about, that, Toiy and high 
Chmebman as he was, he manoeuvred, 
we have been 'told, for an introduction 
to Tom Paine, so vain of too most 
childish distinctions, that when ho had 
been to court, he drove to toe office 
where his book was printing without 
cnnnging his dotoes, and summoned 
all the printer’s devils to admire his 
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new rui&es and sword; such was tliis 
man, and such ho was content and 
proud to be. Eveiything which an- 
other man would have hidden, CTcry- 
thing the publication of which would ^ 
have made another man hang himself, | 
was matter of gay and damoions exul- 
tation to his weak and diseased mind. 
■V^at silly things he said, what hitter 
retorts he provoked, how at one place 
he was troubled with evil presentiments 
which came to nothing, how atanotlier 
place, on waking from a drunken doze, 
he read the prayerbook and took a hair 
of tlie dog that had bitten him, how he 
went to sec men hanged and came 
away maudlin, how he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one 
of his babies because she was not 
scared at Johnson’s ugljr face, how he 
was frightened ont of his wits at sea, 
and how the sailors quieted him as 
they would have quieted a child, how 
tipsy he was at Lady Cork’s one even- 
ing and how much his merriment 
aimoyed the ladies, how impertinent 
he was to the Duchess of Argyle and 
witli what stately contempt she put 
•down his impertinence, how Colonel 
hlaelcod sneered to Ins face at his 
impudent obtmsiveness, how his father i 
and the very wife of his bosom laughed 
and fretted at his fooleries; all these 
things he proclaimed to all the world, 
.IS if they had been subjects for pride 
and ostentatious rejoicing. All the 
caprices of his temper, all the illusions i 
of his vanity, all his hypochondriac! 
uhimsies, all bis castles in the air, he 
di.cplayed with a cool self-complacency, j 
a perfect unconsciousness that he was | 
making a fool of himself, to wliich 
it is impossible to find a parallel in 
the whole historj' of mankind. Ho 
has used many pcoific ill; but as- 
sn icdly ho has used nobody so ill as 
hiiu'-clfi ’ I 

That such a man should have writteri ; 
one of the 'best books in tlio v/orld is 
strange, enfihghl •* But this is not' all. 
Many persons ’’who have conducted 
themselves fofoiishly in active 'life', and 
whote conversation has indicafed' no 
Mijicrior'pouWs of mind, have left us 
yaluable" w'orks.’ Goldsmith^ was very 
iuaily described by'onc of his contem- 
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poraries as an inspired idiot, and by 
another as a being - 

“ "Vinio wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor PoU." , . . , 

La Bontoine was in, society a mere 
simpleton. His blunders would not 
come in anriss among the stories of 
Hierocles. Bnt these men attained 
literary eminence in spite of their 
weaknesses. Boswell attained it by 
reason of his weaknesses. ' If he had 
not been a great fool, he would never 
have been a great tvriter. IVithoiit all 
the qualities which made him the jest 
and the torment of those among whom 
he lived, without the ofiiciousness, tlie 
inquisitiveness, the efii'onteiy, the toad- 
eating, the insensibility to all reproof, 
he never could have pi*oduccd,Eo ex- 
cellent a book. He was a slave, proud 
of his servitude, a Paul Fry, convinced 
that his own errriosity and gorrnlity 
were virtues, an unsafe companion who 
never scrupled to repay the most liberal 
hospitality by the basest violation ol 
confidence, a man without delicacy, 
without shame, without sense enough 
to know when he was hurting the 
feelings of others or when he was 
exposing himself to derision; and be- 
cause he was all this, be has, in an 
imponant department of literature, 
immeasurably surpassed such writers 
as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alficri, and bis 
own idol Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise 
men to eminence as waiters, Boswell 
had absolutely none. There is not in. 
all his books a single remark .of his. 
own on literature, politics, rcligion,._6r; 
society, wliich is not citlicr conunbn-', 
place or absiird. ' His dissertations on 
hereditary gentility, on the slave-trade; 
and on the entailing of landed estates, 
may servo as examples. To say that 
tlicso passages nro,sophistical,wpuld bo 
them" an 'extraivag.mt coinpH-. 
merit They have no’ pretence • to 
ai-gumcnt or 'even, ‘to meaning.]. He 
has r'cpdilcd innuinerable observations 
mad^.by hiin.vclf in .the, courae of con- 
versation. 0^*111056 observations wo 
do notf remi.niber*' one which is above 
the intcll'cctpal capacity of a boy of 
fifteen. Ilo.Ims printed many of his 
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own letters, and in these letters ho is 
8lwa3rs ' ranting or twaddling. Logic, 
eloquence, wit, taste, oil those things 
which arc generally considered os 
mahlng a hook rolnahlc, were utterly 
wanting to him. He had, indeed, a 
quick ohscn’ation and a rctendvo 
memory. These qualities, if -ho had 
been a man of sense and virtue, would 
scarcely of thcmselrcs hare sufficed to 
make him conspicuous; hut because he 
was a dunce, a parasite, and a cos- 
comb, they hare made him immortaL 
Those parts of his book whidi, con- 
sidered abstractedly, are most utterly 
worthless, are delightful when we read 
them as illustrations of the character 
of the writer. Bad in thcmsclTcs, they 
ore good dramatically, like the non- 
sense of Justice Shallow, tlic clipped 
English of Hr. Cains, or the misplaced 
consonants of Mucllen. ■. Of all con- 
fessors, Boswell is die most candid. 
Other men who have pretended to lay 
open their own hearts, Bousseau, for 
example, -and- Lord Byron, hare evi- 
dently uTitten with a constant view to 
effiect, and are to be then most dis- 
trusted whcn< they seem to be most 
sincere. There is scarcely any man 
who would not rather accuse himself 
of great crimes and of dark and tem- 

K ious passions than proclaim all his 
vanities and wild fancies. It 
would be easier to find a. person who 
would avow actions like diose .of.CiBsnr 
Borgia or Babton;tban onewhowduld 
pabUsh a dnydrc<un*likosthose of-Al- 
nnschar and lifalvolib. '...Those weok- 
, nesses which most ‘men keep covered 
up in the most 'secret places of the 
mind, not to bo'cliscloscd to the eye of 
friendship or of love, .were precisely 
the weaknesses which Bos^vcll paraded 
before all the world. Ho was per- 
fectly frank, because the wealeness of 
his understanding and the tumult of 
his spirits prevented him from knowing 
when he made himself ridiculous. His 
book resembles nothing so much as 
the conversation of the inmates of the 
Palace of Truth. 

His fame is great; and it will, wo 
have no doubt, be lasting; btit it is 
fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed 
marvellously resembles infamy. Wo 


remember no other case in which the 
world has made so great a distinctiou 
between a book and its author. In 
general, the book and the author arc 
considered as one. To admire the 
book is to admire the author. The 
case of Boswell is an exception, we 
think the only exception, to this rule. 
His work is uniTCrsally allowed to be 
interesting, instructive, eminently ori- 
ginal: yet it has brought him nothing 
but contempt. All the world reads it 
all the world delights in it: yet we do 
not remember ever to have read or ever 
to have heard any expression of respect 
and admiration for the man to whom 
wo owe so much instruction and amuse- 
ment. Wliilo edition after edition of 
his book was coming forth, his son, ns 
Hr. Crokcr tells ns, was ashamed of 
it, and hated to hear it mentioned, 
liiis feeling was natural and reason- 
able. Sir Alexander saw that in pro- 
portion to tlio cclcbiily of the worlt, 
was the degradation of the author. 
The vciy editors of this unfortunate 
gentleman’s books have forgotten their 
allegiance, and, like those Puritan ca- 
suists who took aims by the authority 
of the king 'against liis’ person, have 
attacked the writer wliile doing ho- 
mage to the tvritings. Hr. Croker, for 
example, has published two thousand 
five hundred notes on the life of John- 
son, and yet scarcely ever, mentions 
the.lqpgraphcr uihose performance he 
has'takcn such pains to,iUn^ate with- 
out some expi^cssion’of coiitcippt. 
tcAifilUnnturcdman'Boswcll certainly 
w-as not. t-Yct the malignity of the most 
malignant- satirist cQuld ^ scgrcely ent 
dccper:than his thoughtless loquacity. 
Having himself no sensibility to de- 
rision and contmpt, he took it for 
granted that all others were equally 
c-allons. He was not ashamed to ex- 
hibit himself to the whole world as a 
common spy, a common tattler, a 
humble companion without the ex- 
cuse of poverty, and to tell a hundred 
stories of his own pertness and folly, 
and of the insults which his pertness 
and folly brought upon him. ^ It WM 
natural that ho should show little dis- 
cretion in coses in which the fecling.s 
or the honour of others might be con- 
N 
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cemed. No man, surely, ever pub- 
lished such stories respceting persons 
whom he professed to love and revere. 
He woidd infallibly have made his 
hero as contemptible os he has made 
himself, had not his hero really pos- 
sessed some moral and intellectual qua- 
lities of a very .high order. The hest 
proof ihat Jolmson was r^ly an ex- 
traordinary man is that Ins character, 
instead of being degraded, has, on the 
whole, been decidedly raised by a 
work in which all his vices and weak- 
nesses are exposed more unsparing 
than they ever were exposed by Chur- 
chill or by Ecnrick. 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the 
fulness of ms fame and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competent fortune, is better 
known to us than any other man in 
history. Every tiring about him, his 
coat, his nug, his figure, his face, his 
scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his 
rolling walk, his blinking eye, the out- 
ward signs which too clearly marked 
Iris approbation of his dinner, his in- 
satiable appetite for fish-saucc and 
^•eal-pie with plums, his inextinguish- 
able thirst for tea, his trick of touching 
the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
practice of treasuring up scraps of 
orange-ped, his morning dumbers, his 
midnight disputations, his contortions, 
his mutterings, his grantings, his puff- 
ings, his vigorous, acute, and ready 
eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehe- 
mence, his insolence, his fits of tem- 
pestuous rage, his queer inmates, old 
Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. 'Williams, 
the cat Hodge and the negro Erank, 
all ore as familiar to us as the objects 
by which wo have been surrounded 
from childhood. But we have no mi- 
nute information respecting those years 
of Johnson’s life during wMch his cha- 
racter' and his manners became immu- 
tably fixed. We know him, not as he 
was knorvn to tlie men of his own ge- 
neration, but as ho was known to men 
whoso father he might have been. 
That celebrated club of w’hioh he was 
the most distinguished member con- 
tained few persons who could re- 
member a time when his fame was not 
fully established and his habits com- 
pletely formed. He had made himself 


a name in literature while Ecynolds 
and the Wartons were still boys. - He 
was about 'twenty years older than 
Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Ha- 
milton, about thirty years older than 
Gibbon, Beauderk, and Langton, and 
about forty years older than Lord Stow- 
cll. Sir William Jones, and Windham. 
Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, tlio:rtwo 
writers from whom we derive most of 
our knowledge respecting him, never 
saw him till long after he w’as fifty 
years old, till most of his great .works 
had become classical, and till thp pen- 
sion bestowed on him by thc oCrown 
had placed him above poverty. 01 
those eminent men who were his most 
intimate associatcstowardstho.ulosc ol 
his life, the only one, as far os we re-' 
member, who knew him during the 
first ten or twelve years ofjhis resi-. 
dcncc in the capital, was David Gar- 
rick; and it does not appear that, 
during those years, David Garrick saw 
much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London* pre- 
cisely at the time when the condition 
of a man of letters was most miserable 
and degraded. It was a dark night 
between two sunny days. The age of 
patronage had passed away. The age 
of general curiosity and intelligence 
had not arrived. The number of read- 
ers is at present so great that a popular 
author may subsist in comfort and 
opulence on the profits of his works. 
In the reigns , of William the Third, of 
Anne, and of George the Eii'st, even 
such men as Congreve and Addison 
would scarcely have been able to live 
like gentlemen by the mere sale of 
their ^rritings. But the deficiency of 
the natural demand for literature was, 
at the close of the seventeenth and at 
tlie beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, more Bian made up by artificial 
encouragement, by a vast system of 
bounties and premiums. There was, 
perhaps, never a time at which the re- 
wards of literarj'meritwcre so splendid, 
at which men who could write well 
found such easy admittance into the 
most distinguished socie<y,'and to the 
highest honours of the state. The 
chiefs of both the great parties into 
which the Idngdom was divided pa- 
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iToniscd lilcrnturo with emulous mn- in paTtimilnr, -vied with the chiefs of 
nidccnce. Congreve, when ho had the Wliig party in zeal for the cncon- 
scarcely attained his majority, was re- rngement of letters. But soon after 
warded for his first comedy with places the accession of the house of Hanover 
whicli made him independent for life, a change took place. Tlie supremo 
Smidi, though his Hippolytus and power passed to a man who cared litUo 
Fhffidta failed, would have been con- for poctiy or eloquence. TIio import- 
soled with three hundred a year but ance of the House of Commons was 
for his' own folly. Eowo was not only constantlyon the increase. Thegovem- 
3?oct Laureate, but also land-surveyor ment was under the necessity of bar- 
of the customs in the port of London, tering for Parliamentary support much 
clerk of council to the Prince of of that patronage which had been 
Wdes, and secretary of the Present- employed in fostering literary merit; 
ations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes and Walpole was hy no means inclined 
was secretary to the Commissions of to divert any part of tho fund of cor- 
the Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge mption to purposes which he consi- 
of tho Prerogative Court in Ireland, dered as idle. Ho had eminent talents 
Locke was Commissioner of Appeals for government and for debate. But 
and of tho Board of Trade. Newton ho had paid little attention to books, 
was Master of the Mint. Stepney and and felt uttlo respect for authors. One 
Prior were employed in embassies of of the coarse jokes of bis friend, Sir 
high dignify and importance. Gay, Charles Hanhnry Williams, was far 
who commenced life os apprentice to a more pleasing to him than Thomson’s 
silk mercer, hccamo a secretary of Ic- Seasons or Mchardson’s Pamela. He 
gatioa at five-and-twenfy. It was to had observed that some of tho dis- 
a poem on tho Heath of Cliarlcs the tinMished writers whom tho favour of 
Second, and to tho City and Country Himfox had tamed into statesmen had 
Mouse, that Montague owed his intro- been mere incumbrances to their party, 
dnetion into public life, bis earldom, dawdlers in oifico, and mntes in Par- 
bis garter, and his Auditorship of the lioment. Haring the whole course of 
B.\c]]cqaer. Swift, hut for tho un- hisadministration, therefore, hcscarcely 
conquerable prcjudico of tho queen, befriended a single man of genius. The 
would have been a bishop. Oxford, best writers of the age gave all their 
with his white staff in his hand, passed support to tho opposition, and con- 
through tho crowd of his suitors to tributed to excite that discontent which, 
welcome Parnell, when that ingenions after plunging the nation into a foolisli 
writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was and unjust war, overthrew the mi- 
a commissioner of stamps and a mem- nistcr to make room for men less able 
her of Parlmmcnt. Arthur Mainwaring and equally immoral. The opposition 
was a commissioner of the customs, could reward its eulogists with little 
and auditor of the imprest. Tickell more than promises and caresses. St. 
was secrctaiyto tlio Lords Justices of James’s would give nothing: Leicester 
Ireland.. Addison was socrctaiy of house had nothing to give, 
state. Thus, at tho time when Johnson 

Tins liberal patronage was brought commenced his literaiy career, a writer 
into fashion, os it seems, by the mag- had little to hope from the patronage 
nificcnt Dorset, almost the only noble of powerful indlvidnals. Tho patron- 
versifier in the court of Charles tho age of tho public did not yet furnish 
Second who possessed talents for com- tho means of comfortable subsistence, 
position which were independent of The prices paid hy booksellers to 
the aid of a coronet. Montague owed authors were so low that a man of 
his elevation to tho favour of Dorset, considerable talents and unremitting 
and imitated through tlie whole course industry could do little more than pro- 
of his life tho liberality to which he vide for tho day wliich was passing 
was himself so greatly indebted. Tho over him,' The lean Una had oaten 
Tory leaders, Harley and Bolingbroke up the fat kine. The thin and withered 
' W 2 
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cars had dovonred the good emu TIio 
season ot' ricU harvests was over, and 
the period of famine -iind begtin. All 
titat is squiflid nnd miserable might 
non- be summed up in the word Poet. 
That word denoted a ercatnro dressed 
like a searccrow, familiar with eomptets 
nnd spiinging-hoascs, and .perfectly 
qiialided to decide on the comparative 
merits of the Common Side in the 
lung’s JJcnch prison nnd of Mount 
Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even the 
poorest pitied him ; nnd they well 
might pity him. For if their condi- 
tion was equally abject, their aspirings 
were not equally high, nor their sense 
of insult equally, acute. To lodge in a 
g.'UTCt up four pair of stairs, to dine in 
a cellar among footmen out of place, 
to translate ten hours a day .for the 
wages of a ditcher, to bo hunted by 
hailiihi from one hnunt-nf beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street 
to St. Gcot^u’s Fields, and from St 
Gcoigc’s Fields to the alleys behind 
St. Martin’s church, to sleep on n bulk 
ill Jupc and amidst the ashes of a glass- 
house in December, to die in an hos- 
pittil and to be buried in a parish vault, 
was the fate of more l}i.an one writer 
who, if he had lived thirty yenre earlier, 
would have been admitted to the sit- 
tings of the Ivitcat or the Scribicras 
club, would have sat in Parliament, 
and would have been entrusted with 
embassies to tlic High- Allies; v.lio, if 
lie had lived in onr time, would liave 
found encouragement scarcely less 
munificent in Albemarle Street or in 
Paternoster Bow. 

As every climate has its pcculLar 
diseases, so every walk of life has its 
pccidi.'ir' temptations. Tlie litcraiy 
clinracter, assuredly, has nlwnj'S had 
its sliare of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility. To tbeso faults 
were now superadded the faults which 
arc commonly found in men whoso 
livcliliood isprccnriou.s, nnd wliosoprin- 
ciplcs arc exposed to the trial of severe 
distress. All the vices of the gambler 
and of the beggar were blended with 
those of the .'lutlior. Tlic puzes in the 
wretched lottciy of book-m.'ikiug were 
scarcely less ruinous than .tho:blanI:B. 
ff good fortune came, it emo in such 


a manner that it was almost certain to 
he abused. After months of stoi^'a- 
tion nnd despair, n full third night or 
a wcll-rcccivcd dedication filled the 
pocket of the lean, ragged, nnwasbed 
poet with guincos. He hastened to 
enjoy thO'io luxuries with the images 
of which his mind had been haunted 
while he was sleeping amidst the cin- 
ders ‘hud eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinaiy in Shoo’Iffitao. A week of 
ta\cms soon qualiflcd him‘for another 
year of niglit-cellnrs. Such was the 
life of Savage, nfBoy.se', and of a crowd 
of others. Sometimes blazing in gold- 
laced lints and waistcoats; sometimes 
Ijing in bed because their coats had 
gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats 
because tlicir linen was in pawn; some- 
times drinking Champagne nnd Tokay 
with Betty Careless; sometimes stand- 
ing at the window of an eating-house 
in Porridge island, to snufT up the 
scent of uhnt tlicy could not aflbrd to 
taste; they knew luxury; they knew 
beggary; hut they never knew comfort. 
These men were irreclaimable. Tlicy 
looked on a regular and fnigal Itic 
with the B.amo aversion which an old 
gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a 
stntionaty* abode, nnd for the restraints 
and seeuiitics of civilised communiticfi. 
They were os uutomcablc, ns much 
wedded to their desolate freedom, as 
the wUd ass. Tlicy coidd no more be 
broken in to the olliccs of social mail 
than the unicorn could he trained to 
Kcn’c nnd abide by the crib. It was 
well if they did' not, like beasts of a 
EtiJl fiercer race, tear the hands which 
ministered to their necessities.* To 
assist them wa^ impossible; and 'the 
most benevolent of mankind at length 
heenmo weary of giving relief which 
was dissipated with the wildest profu- 
sion os soon as it had been received. 
If n Slim was bestowed on the wretched 
adventurer, such ns, properly hus- 
banded, might have supplied him for 
six months, it was instantly spent in 
strange freaks ofscnsunlity, nnd, before 
forty-eight hours had clniiscd, the poet 
was again pestering all his acquaint- 
ance for twopence to get a plate of 
shin of beef at a subterraneous cook- 
shop. If his friends gave him an n.sy- 
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Iiim in their liouscs, those houses ■wore ally seen tho great; but ho had seen 
TorAirith turned 'into .bagnios 'and them a beggar. Ho now came 
larcma. All order was destroyed; all among them as a comjjanion. Tho dc- 
busincss was suspended. ’ < The.- most mand for anmsement and instruction 
pood-natured host began to repent of had, during the course of twenty years, 
his eagerness to servo a man of genius been gradually increasing. The price 
in distress when ho heard his guest of literary labour had risen; andtlioso 
roaring for fresh punch nt five o’clock rising men of letters with whom John- 
in the morning. • son w’ns henceforth to associate, w’cre 

A few eminent writers were more for tho most part persons widely dif- 
fortunatc. Pope had been raised above ferent from those who had walked 
poverty by the active patronage which, about with him all night in tlio streets 
in his youth, both tho great political for want of a lodging. Burke, Eobert- 
pardcs had extended to his Homer, son, the Wnrtons, Gnay, hinson, Gib- 
Young had received tho only pension bon, Adam Smith,' Beattie, Sir Wfl- 
over hcstow'ed, to the best of our re- Uam Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill, 
collection, by Sir Eobort Walpole, .ns were tho most distitigtdsliod writers of 
the reward of mere literary merit. One what may bo called tho sccondgene- 
or two of the many poets who attached ration of the' Johnsonian ago. Of 
themselves to tho opposition, Thomson tlicso men Churchill was tho only one 
in particular and Mallet, obtained, in whom we can trace tho stronger 
after much sovoro suftbriug, tho moans liucnmcnts of that diaracte'r ;wluch, 
of subsistoneo from their < political when Johnson first came up to Lon- 
friends. Eichardson, like a' man of don, was common among authors. Of 
sense, kept his shop ; and his shop kept the rest, scarcely any had felt tho pres- 
him, which his novels, admirable 'as sure of severe poverty. Almost all 
they are, would scarcely ha^m done.' had been early admitted into tho most 
But notliing could bo more deplorable rcspoetnble society on an equal footing, 
than the state oven of tho ablest men, They wero men of quite- a difibront 
who at that timo depended fdr subsis- species from the dependents of CurU 
tcnco on their writings. Johnson, Col- and Osborne, 
lins. Fielding, and Thomson, were ecr- 'Johnson came among them tho so- 
tainly four of tho most distinguished lltaiy specimen of a past age, tho last 
persons that England produced during survivor of the genuino race of Grub 
tho eighteenth cehtuiy.' It is well Street hacks; the -last of tlmt genera- 
known that they were all four arrested rion of authors whoso abject 'misery 
for debt. ^ • and whoso dissolute manners, had'fur- 

luto calauutics and difficulties such liishcd inexhaustible matter to the 
as those Johnson plunged in his'twenty- satirical gcnius'of Pope. '• 'IVoin' nature 
eighth year. From* that' time, till ho liolhad received an uncouth' figure, a 
■was three or fonr and fifty,' W’b have diSoased' constitution, and an irritable 
littloinformation respecting him; little, terager,- • The manner in which tho 
wo mean, compared with tho full and oarlJe^.years of his'-ihanhobd had been 
acciwate infornwtion w'hich wo possess passed* 'had given to Ifri' demeanour, 
respecting his' proceedings and h.'ibits and oven to liis moral' character, some 
towards tho dose of his life.' Ho peculiarities appalling to tho civilised 
emerged nt length from cock-lofts beings who were tho companions of his 
and sixpenny ordinaries into tho so- old ngc. ■ The perverse irregularity of 
cicty of tho polished and tho opulent his hours, tlie slorehlinoss of his pot- 
IBs fame was established. A pension son, his fits, of strenuous exertion, 
sufficient for^ his wants had been con- interrupted by long intervals of slug- 
ferred on him; and he came forth to gishness, his strange abstinonoc, and 
astonish a generation with which he his equally strange voracity, his active 
had almost as little in common as with bonovolcnco, contrasted with the' con- 
Frenchmen or Spaniards. ^ ^ stant rudeness and tho occasional 'fe- 

In his early years ho had occasion- rocity of his manners in society, made 
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iim, in the opimon of those with whom 
he lived during the last twenty years 
of his life, a complete original. An 
original he was, undoubtedly, in some 
respects. But if we possessed Aill in- 
formation concerning those who shared 
his early hardships, we should probably 
£nd that what we call his singularities 
of manner were, for the most psirt, 
failings which he, had in common with 
the class to which he belonged. He 
ate at Sti'eatham Pork ns he had been 
used to eat behind the -screen at St. 
John’s Gate, when he was ashamed to 
show his ragged clothes. He ate as it 
was natural that a man should eat, 
who, during a great part of his life, had 
passed the morning in doubt whether 
ho should have food for the afternoon, 
^e habits of his early life had accus- 
tomed him to bear privation with for- 
titude, but not to taste pleasure with 
moderation. He could fast; but, when 
he did not fast, he tore his dinner like 
a famished wolf, with the veins sjrell- 
ing on his forehead, and the perspira- 
tion running down his checks. He 
scarcely ever took wine. But when he 
drnidr it, he drank it greedily and in 
lar^e tumblers. These were, in fact, 
mitigated symptoms of that some mo- 
ral disease which raged with such 
deadly malignity in his friends Savage 
and Boyse. The roughness and vio- 
lence which he showed in society wore 
to bo expected from a man whose tem- 
per, not naturally gentle, had been 
long tried by the bitterest calamities, 
by the want of meat, of fire, and of 
clothes, by the importunity of credi- 
tors, by the insolence of booksellers, 
by &e deririon of fools, by the insin- 
ceri^ of patrons, by that bread which 
is the bitterest of aU food, by those 
stairs which are the most toilsome of 
all paths, by that deferred hope which 
makes &o heart sick. Through all 
th^e things the iU-dressed, coarse, un- 
gainly pedant had struggled manfully 
up to eminence and command. It was 
natural that, in the exercise of his 
power, he should be “ eo immitior, quia 
toleravcrat,” that, though his heart was 
undoubtedly generous and hnmanc, his 
demeanour in society should be harsh 
and despotic. Eor severe distress he 


had sympathy, and not only qnnpatby, 
but mimificcnt relief. But for the suf- 
fering which a harsh word inflicts upon 
a delicate mind he had no pity; for it 
was a kind of suffering whi(^ he could 
scarcely conceive. Ho would carry 
home on his shoulders a sick and starv- 
ing girl from the streets. He turned 
his house into a place of refuge for a 
crowd of wretched old creatures who 
could find no other aqylum ; nor. could 
aU &rir peevirimess and ingratitude 
wcoty out his benevolence. But the 
pongs of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous; and he scarcely felt sufScient 
compassion even for &e pangs of 
wounded affection. He had seen and 
fdt so mudi of sharp misery, that he 
was not affected by paltry vexations; 
and he seemed to tlmk that every body 
ought to be as much hardened to 
those vexations as himsdf. He was 
angry with Boswell for complauung 
of a head-adie, with Mrs, Thrale for 
gmmbling about the dust on the road, 
or the smcdl of the kitchen. These 
were, in his phrase, “foppish lamenta- 
tions,” which people ought to bo 
ashamed to utter in a world so full 
of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying 
because the ^ Good-natured Man had 
failed, inspired him with no pity. 
Though his own health was not good, 
he detested and despised valetudina- 
rians. Pecuniary losses, unless they 
mduced the loser absolutely to beggary, 
moved him very little. People whose 
hearts had been softened by prosperity 
might weep, he said, for suc^ events; 
but all that could be expected of a 
plain - man was not to langk He was 
not murdi moved even by the spectacle 
of lady Tavistock dying of a broken 
heart for the loss of her lord. Such 
grief he considered as a luxury reserved 
for the idle and the wealthy. A washer- 
woman, left a widow with nine small 
children, would not have sobbed her- 
self to death. 

A person who troubled himself so 
little about small or sentimental griev- 
ances was not likely to ,bo ve^ 
attentive to the feelings of others in 
the ordinary intercourse of society. 
Ho could not .understand how a sar- 
casm or a reprimand could moke any 
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man really unliappy. “ My dear doc- 
tor,” said he to Goldsmith, “ what harm 
does it do to a man to call him Holo- 
femes ? ” “Pooh, ma’am, ”he exclaimed 
to Mrs. Garter, “ who is the worse for 
being talked of uncharitahly?” .Po- 
liteness lias been well defined as benc- 
Tolence in small things. J ohnson was 
impolite, not bccanso ho wanted bene- 
Tolcnce, but because small things 
appeared smaller to him than to peo- 
ple who had never known what it 
was' to live for fourpcnce halfpenny 
a day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his 
intellect was the union of great powers 
witli low prejudices. If wo judged of 
him by the best ports of his mind, wo 
should place him almost as high as he 
was placed by the idolatry of Boswell s 
if by the worst parts of Ms mind, we 
should place Mm even below Boswell 
himself. Where he was not under the 
influence of some strange scruple, or 
some domineering passion, wMch pre- 
vented him from boldly and fairly 
investigating a subject, ho was a wary 
and acute roasonor, a little too much 
inclined to scepticism, and a little too 
fond of paradox. No man was less 
likely to bo imposed upon by fallacies 
in argument, or by exaggerated state- 
ments of fact. But if, while he was 
beating down sophisms and exposing 
false testimony, some childish, preju- 
dices, such as would excite laughter in 
a well managed nursery, come across 
him, he was smitten as if by enchant- 
ment. His mind dwindled away under 
the spdl from gigantic elevation to 
dwarfish littleness. Those who had 
lately been admiring its amplitude and 
Its force wore now as much astonished 
at its strange narrowness and feeble* 
ness os the fisherman in- the Arabian 
talc, when, he saw the Genie, whose 
stature had overshadowed the whole 
sea-coast, 4ind whose might seemed 
equal to a contest with armies, contract 
himself to the dimensions of- Ms small 
prison, and lie there the helpless slave 
of the diarm of Solomon. 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting 
with extreme severity the evidence for 
oil stories wMcli were merely odd. But 
when they were not only odd but mira- 


culous, Ms severity relaxed. He began 
to , bo credulous precisely at the point 
whore riiemost credidous people begin 
to be sceptical. ■ It is curious to observe, 
both in Ms writings and in Ms conver- 
sation, the. contrast between the dis- 
dainful manner in wMch he rejects 
nnauthenticatod .anecdotes, even when 
they arc consistent with the general 
laws of nature, and therespectM man- 
ner in which - he mentions the wildest 
stories relating to Iho inidsiblc world. 
A man who told'liim of a water-spout, 
or a meteoric stone, generally had tho 
lie direct given him fbr his pains. A 
man who told him of a prediction or 
a dream wonderfully accomplished was 
sure of a courteous hearing. “ John- 
son,” observed Hogarth, “ like Hing 
David, says in his haste that all men 
arc liars.” “ His incredulity,” says 
Mrs.Thrale, “amounted almost to dis- 
ease.” She tells us how ho browbeat 
a gentleman, who gave Mm an account 
of a hurricane in the West Indies, 
and a poor quaker who related some 
strange circumstance about the red-hot 
bolls fired at the siege of Gibraltar. “ It 
is not so. It cannot bo true. Don’t 
tell that story again. Ton cannot think 
how poor a figure you make in telling 
it.” Ho once said, half jestingly, we 
suppose, that for sixmontlis he refused 
to credit the fact of tho earthquake 
at Lisbon, and that he still bchevod 
tlio extent of the calamity to be greatly 
exaggerated. Yet ho .related with 
a grave face how old Mr. Gave of St. 
John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how tliis 
ghost was something of a shadoAvy 
being. He wont Mmself on a ghost- 
hunt to GockLanc, and was angry with 
John Wesley for not follouing up 
another scent of the same kind with 
proper spirit and perseverance. He re- 
jects the Geltic genealogies and poems 
without 'the least hesitation; yet ho 
declares -himself willing to believe the' 
stories of tho second sight. Hhe had 
examined the claims of the Highland 
seers with half tho severity with which 
he sifted the evidence for the genuine- 
ness of Fingol, he would, we suspect, 
have come away from Scotland with a 
mind fully made np. In his Lives of 
tho Poets, we find that he is unwilling 
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to give credit to the accounts of Lord 
Eosconunon’s early proficiency in his 
studies : but he tells 'with great solem* 
nity an absurd romance about some 
intelligence pretematuraUy impressed 
on the ' mind of that nobleman. He 
uvoirs himself to bo in great doubt 
about the tmlh of the story, and ends 
by 'warning his readers not wholly to 
slight such impressions. 

Many of his sentiments on rdigions 
subjects are worthy of a liberal and 
enlarged mind. He could disceni 
dearly enough the folly and meanness 
of sdl bigotry except hrs own. IVhen 
he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, 
he spoke like a person who had really 
obtained an insight into the dime 
philosophy of the New Testament^ and 
who considered Christianity as a noble 
scheme of gOTemment, tending to pro- 
mote the happiness and to elevate the 
moral nature of man. The horror 
which the ' sectaries felt for cards, 
Christmas ale, plum-porridge, mince- 
pies, and dancing bears, excited his 
contempt. To the arguments urged by 
some very worthy people against showy 
dress ho replied with admirable sense 
and spirit, ''Letns not be fotmd, when 
our Master calls ns, stripping the lace 
ofi^ our waistcoats, but the spirit of con- 
tention from our souls and tongues. 
Alas I sir, a man who cannot get to 
heaven in a green coat will not find 
his way thither the sooner in a grey 
one.” Yet he. was himself under the 
tyraimy of scruples os unreasonable as 
those of Hudibi^ or Balplio, and earned 
his zeal for ceremonies and for 'ec'dcsi- 
nstical dignities to IcngUis altogether 
inconsistent with reason or with Chris- 
tian charity. He has gravely noted 
dowm in his diary that he once com- 
mitted the sin of drinking coRea on 
Good Friday. In Scotland, he.thought 
it his dn^ to pass several mon&s with- 
out joining in public worship, solely 
heenuso the ministers of the kirk had 
not’ been ordained by bishops. His 
mode' of estimating the piety of his 
neighbours- was somewhat singular. 
"Campbell,” said he, “is a good man, 
a pious man. I am afraid he has not 
been in' the inside of a-^nreh for 
tnairy years : but he never passes a 


churdr without pulling ofip bis hat; 
this shows he' has good principles." 
Spain and Sicily must surely co.ntain 
many pious robbers and well-principled 
assassins. Johnson could easily see 
that a roundhead who named ^ his 
children after Solomon’s singers, and 
talked in the House of Commons about 
seeking the Lord, might be an unprin- 
cipled 'T’illain, whose religious mum- 
meries only aggravated his guilt. But 
a man who took off his hat when he 
passed a church episcopally consecrated 
must be a good man, a pious man, a 
man of good principles. Johnson 
conid easily see that those persons w-ho 
looked on a dance or a laced waistcoat 
as sinful, deemed most ignobly of the 
attributes of God and of the ends of 
revelation. But with wliat a storm of 
invective he would have overwhelmed 
any man who had blamed him for ce- 
lebrating the redemption of mankind 
'with Eugarlcss tea and butterless buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously 
of the cant of patriotism. Nobody saw 
more clearly tho error of those who 
regarded liberty, not as a means, but 
as an end, and who proposed to them- 
selves, as tho object of tlicir pursuit, 
the i>ro^crity of the state as distinct 
from the prosperity of the individuals 
who compose tho state. > His calm and 
settled opinion seems to have been that 
forms of government have little or no 
influence on the happiness of society. 
This opinion, erroneous as'it is,'oaght 
at least to have preserved him from all 
intemperance on political questions. 
It did not, however, preserve him from 
the lowest, fiercest, and mbst absurd 
extravagances ■ of party spirit,, from 
rants wmch, in every thing but the dic- 
tion, resembled riiosc of Squire ‘Western. 
Ho was,' as a poh'tician, half ice and 
half fire. On the side of his intellect 
he was a mere Pococurante, , far too 
apathetic about public afi'airs, far too 
sceptical as to the good or evil tendency 
of any form of polity. His passions, 
on the contrary, were violent even 
to slaying against all who leaned to 
■piggish principles. Jewell-known 
lines which he inserted' in Goldsmith’s 
Traveller express what seems to bayc 
been his deliberate judgment: 
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•How Bnall, of «U that human hearts indisnriminate contempt. They 
endure, arc the judgments of a strong but cn- 

That part which kings or laws can cause £]arcd understanding. TJie mind of 
or euro 1 ^ the critic was hedged round by an un- 

Uo had picvionsly put expressions interrupted fence of prejudices and 
rcrysimilar into the mouth of Bassclas. superstitions. Withinhis narrowlimits, 
It is amusing to contrast these passages be displayed a vigour and an activity 
with the torrents of raving abuse which which ouglit to have enabled him to 
he poured forth against the Long Par- clear the Wrier that confined him. 
l.’nincnt and the American Congress. How it chanced that a man who 
In ouc of the conversations reported reasoned on his premises so ably, should 
by Boswell this inconsistency displays assume his premises so foolishly, is 
itself in the most ludicrous manner. one of the great mysteries of human 
“ Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Bos- nature. The same inconsistency may 
well, “suggested that luxury corrupts be observed in the schoolmen of the 
a people, and dcstroj's the spirit of middle ages. Those writers show so 
liberty. Joiixsox: ' Sir, that is all vi- much acuteness and force of mind in 
sionaty. Iwouldnotgivohalfagninea arguing on their wretched data, that a 
to live nndcr one form of government modern reader is perpctnally at a loss 
rather tlmn anotlicr. It is of no mo- to compr^end how such minds came 
inent to the happiness of an individuaL by snch data. Not n fiaw in the super- 
Sir, the danger of the abuse of power stmctiuro of the theory Avhich they are 
is nothing to .a private man. AVhat rearing escapes their vigilance. Yet 
Frenchman is prevented passing his they are blind to the obrious unsound- 
life ns he pleases ? ’ Sin Adaji : ‘ But, ness of the foundation. It is the same 
sir, in the British constitution it is with some eminent Inirj'crs. Their 
surely of importance to keep up a legal arguments ore intellectual pro- 
spirit in tho people, so ns to digics, abounding with the happiest 

a balance against tho croivn.* Joinr- analogies and tho most refined distinc- 
soN; *Sir, I perceive you arc a vilo tions. principles of tlieir arbi- 
^Vhig. I^y all this diildish jealousy trary science being once admitted, the 
of the power of tho crown? Thecro^vn statute-book and tho reports being once 
has not power enough.’ ” nssiuncd ns tlio foundations of rcason- 

Onc of tho old philosophers, Lord ing, these men must be allowed to bo 
Bacon tells ns, used to s.ay diat life and perfect masters of logic. But if a qnes- 
death were just tho same to him. tion arises .as to tho postulates on which 
“ Why then,” said an objector, “ do their whole system rests, if they are 
younotkillyonrself?" Thopliiloso- called upon to vindicate the fimda- 
pher answered, “Because it is just tho mental maxims of that system which 
same.” ■ If tho dificrcnco between two they have passed their lives in study- 
forms of government ho not' worth ing, these very men often talk the 
half n ^ninea, it is not easy to sco how language of savages or of children. 
IVliiggism can ho viler than Toiyism, Thoso who have listened to a man of 
or how tho crown c.an have too little this cLiss in liis own court, and who 
power. If tho happiness of iudividnals have witnessed the skill with which he 
is not afibeted by political abuses, zeal analyses and digests a vast mass of 
for liberty is donbucss ridiculous. But cridence, or reconciles a crowd of pre- 
zeal for monardiy must be equally so. cedents which at first sight seem con- 
No pemon could have been more tradictoty, scarcely know him again 
quick-sighted than Johnson to such a when, a few hoars later, they hear him 
contradiction as this in tho logic of an spending on tho otter side of West- 
antagonist. ^ minster HbU in his capacity of leris- 

Thejndgments which Johnson passed lator. They can scarcely believe that 
on hoolcs tvcrc, in his own time, re- the paltry quirks which are faintly 
garded with _ superstitions veneration, hc.ird through a storm of coughing, 
and, ip onr time, are generally trcittcd and which do not impose on tte 
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plainest countiy gentleman, can pro- 
ceed from the same sharp and vigoroim 
intellect which had excited their admi- 
rkion under the same roof, and on the 
same day. 

' Johnson decided literary questions 
like a lawyer, not like a legislator. 
Ho never examined foundations where 
a point was already ruled. His whole 
code of criticism rested on piu'c as- 
sumption, for which ho sometimes 
quoted a precedent or an authority, 
but rarely troubled himsdf to give a 
reason drawn from the natm'o of things. 
He took it for granted that the kind of 
poetry which flourished in his own 
time, which ho had been accustomed 
to hear praised from his childhood, 
and which he had himself written with 
success, was the best kind of poetry. 
In his biographical work he has re- 
peatedly laid it down as nn undeniable 
proposition that during the latter port 
of the seventeenth centnry, and the 
earlier port of the eighteenth, Eng- 
lish poetry had been in a constant 
progress of improvement Waller, 
Denham, Dryden, and Pope, bad been, 
according to him, the great reformers. 
Ho judged of all works of the imagitra- 
tion by the standard established among 
his own contemporaries. Thongh he 
allowed Homer to have been a greater 
man than Virgil, he seems to have 
thought tiro JEneid a greater poem 
than the Hiad. Indeed he well might 
have thought so ; for ho preferred Pope’s 
Bind to Homer’s. He pronounced that, 
after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fair- 
fax’s would hardly be reprinted. Ho 
could see no merit in our fine old Eng- 
lish ballads, and always spoke rrithi 
tire most provoking contempt of Percy’s 
fondness for therm Of the great ori- 
ginal works of imagination which ap- 
peared during his time, Bichardson’s 
novels alone excited bus admiration. 
He could see little or no merit in Tom 
Jones, in Gulliver’s Travels, or in Tris- 
tram Shandy. To Thomson’s Castle 
of Hidolence he vouchsafed only a 
lino of cold corrunondation, of commen- 
dation much colder thou what ho has 
bestowed on the Creation of that por- 
tentous; bore, SirBicJiard Blackmorc, 
Gray was, in Iris dialect, a boTTcn rascal. 


Chitrchill was a blockhead. The con* 
tempt which he felt for the trash of 
Maepherson was indeed just; bnt it 
was, we suspect, just by chance. Ho 
despised the Fingal for the very reason 
which led many men of genius to 
admire it. Ho despised it, not becartse 
it w'as essentially common-place, but 
because .it had a superficial air of 
originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent 
judge of compositions fashioned on his 
orm principles. But w’hcn a deeper 
philosophy %vas required, when he un- 
dertook to pronounce judgment on the 
works of those great minds which 
“yield homage oiflyto eternal laws," 
ms failure was ignominious. Ho criti- 
cized Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. Bui 
his observations on Shnkspcarc’s plays 
and hlilton’s poems seem to us for the 
most port os wretched as if they had 
been written by Bymer himself, whom 
we take to have been the worst critic 
tliat ever lirod. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary 
subjects can bo compared only to that 
strange nervous feeling which made 
liim uneasy if he had not touched every 
post between the Mitre tavern and his 
own lodgings. His preference of Latin 
epitaphs to English epitaphs is an in- 
stance. - An English epitaph, he said, 
would disgrace Smollett. He declared 
that ho would not pollute the walls of 
■Westminster Abbey "witli an English 
epitaph on Goldsmith. ^That .reason 
there can bo for celebrating a British 
writer in Latin, which there was not 
for covering the Boman arches of tri- 
umph witli Greek inscriptions, or for 
commemorating the deeds of the heroes 
of Thermopyhe in Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, we are utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on 
the men and manners of a particular 
place and a particular age, John- 
son had certainly looked with > a 
most observant and discriminating 
eye. His remarks on the education of 
children, on marriage, on the economy 
of families, on the rules of society, are 
always striking, and generally sound. 
Li his writings, indeed, the knowledge 
of life which he possessed in an eminent 
degree is vciy imperfectly exliibited* 
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Like those unfortunate chiefe of the trere rarely found in a lx)ndoner who 
middle ages who were sndbcatcd hy had not read much; and, because it 
dieir own chain-mail and doth of gold, was by means of books that people ac- 
lus masams perish under that load of quired almost all their knowledge in 
words wbidi was designed for thdr the sode^ with which he was ac- 
dcfcncc and their ornament. Sut it is quaintcd, he conduded, in defiance of 
dear from the remains of his conver- the strongest and dearest evidence, 
sadon, lhathehad more of thathomdy that the humanmind can be culdvated 
wisdom wMch nothing but experience by means of books alone. An Athenian 
and observadon can give than siny dmen might possess Tcry few Tdumes; 
writer since the time of Swift. If he and the largest libraryto which he had 
had been content to write as he tdked, access might be much less Talnable 
he mi^t have left books on the pracd- than Johnson’s bookcase in Bdt Court, 
cal art of lidng superior to the Direc- But the Athenian might y pass every 
dons to Servants. morning in conversadonwidi Socrates, 

Tet even his remarks on sodety, like and might hear Pendes speak four or 
his remarks on literature, indicate a five times every month. He saw the 
mind at least as remarkable for nar- plays of Sophodes and Aiistophmes: 
Tovvness as for strength. He was no he walked amidst the friezes of Phidias 
master of the great sdence of human and the paintings of 2 <cu 2 ds: he knew 
nature. He had studied, not the genus hy heart the diomses of .Sschylus: he 
inflHj hut the spedes Loudouer. Ho- heard the rhnpsodist at the comer of 
hody was ever so thoroughly conversant the street leddug the shidd of Achilles 
with all the forms of life and all the or the Heath of Argus: hewasale^- 
diades of moral 'and iutellcctnal cha- lator, conversant vnth high questions 
racter which were to be seen firom Is- of alliance, revenne, and war: he was 
lington to the Thames, and ftomHyde- a soldier, trained under a liberal and 
Pfffk comer to hBIe-end green. But generous discipline; he was a judge 
his i^osophy stopped at the first compelled every day to wdgh the 
turnpike-gate.' Of the rural life of efiect of opposite arguments. These 
England he knew nothing; and he took things were in themsdves an education, 
it for granted that every body wbo an education eminentlj fitted, not, in- 
lived in the country was mdier stuind deed, to form exact or profound 
or miserable. ” Country gentlemen,” thinkers, but to give quickness to the 
said he, “must he unhappy; for they perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fin- 
have not enough to keep mor lives in ency to the expression, and pdtitenes 
motion;” as if all those peculiar habits to the manners. All this was ovci> 
and associations which made Fleet looked An Athenian who did not im- 
Street and Charing Cross the finest prove his mind by reading was, in 
views in the world to himsdf had been Johnson's opinion, much such a person 
essential parts of human nature. Ci as a Codmey.wbo made Ins mark, 
remote countries and past times be much sm^ a' person as .black Frank 
talked with wild and ignorant pre- before he went to school, and far in- 
sumption. “The Athenians of the age ferior to a pari^ derk or a printer’s 
. of Demosthenes,” he said to Sfc. deviL 
Thrale, “were a people of hmtes, a Johnson’s ftiends have allowed that 
buhan^ peojde." In conversation he carried to a ridicnlons extreme hL« 
with Sir Adam Fergnson he used si- nnjnst conten^t for foreigneTS. He 
nnlar language. “The boasted Atheni- pronounced the Fbendi to be a very 
ans,” he said, “were barbarians. The silly people, mnch behind nsi, stupid, 
mass of every people must be barbarous ignorant creatures. And this judg- 
wberc Aere is no printing.” The fact inent he formed after having been at 
was this; he saw that a ]^ndoner who Paris about a month, during which he 
could not read was a very stupid and would not talk French, for fear of giv- 
bmtal fellow: be saw that great refine- ing the natives an advantage over him 
ment of taste and activity of intellect in conversation. He pronounced them, 
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also, to be an indelicate people, be- 
cause n French footman touclied the 
sugar ■« ith Ws fingers. That ingenious 
null amusing traveller, M. Simond, has 
defended Ids conntijTnen very succcss- 
fitlly against Johnson’s accusation, and 
has pointed out some English practices 
which, to an impartial spectator, would 
seem at least ns inconsistent with phy- 
sical cleanliness and social decorum ns 
those which Johnson so hittcrly repre- 
hended. To the sage, as Boswell lo^'cs 
to call him, it never occurred to doubt 
that there must bo something eternally 
and immutably good in the usages to 
which ho had been accustomed. Lt 
fact, .Tohnson’s remarks on society be- 
yond ilio bills of mortality, arc generally 
of much the same kind with those of 
honest Tom Dawson, the English foot- 
man in Dr. Moore’s Zcluco. “ Su])posc 
tlio king of I^nco has no sons, but 
only a daughter, then, when the king 
dies, this hero daughter, according to 
that there law, cannot ho made queen, 
but the next near relative, provided he 
IS a man, is made king, and not the 
last king's daughter, which, to bo sure, 
is very unjust. The French footgnards 
are dressed in blue, and all the inarch- 
ing regiments in white, whidi h.as a 
vciy' foolish appearance for soldiers; 
and ns for blue regimentals, it is only 
fit for tlioblno horse or the artillciy.” 

Johnson’s visit to the Hebrides in- 
troduced him to a state of society com- 
plotcljr new “to 'him; and a salulnty 
suspicion ofhisloum deficiencies seems 
on Uiat occasion to have crossed Ins 
mind for the first timt*. He confessed, 
in the last p.arngraph of liis Journey, 
that his thoughts on national manners 
were the thoughts of one who had seen 
but little, of one who had passed his 
time almost .wholly in cities. This 
feeling, however, soon p.asscd away. 
It is lumarkablc that to the lost ho 
entertained a fixed contempt for all 
those modes of life and tlioso studies 
wbicli tend to cmandpato the mind 
from the prejudices of a particular ago 
or a particular nation. .Of foreign 
travel and of histoiy ho spoke with the 
fierce and boisterous contempt of igno- 
rance. " \Yhat docs a man learn by 
travelling ? Is Beauderk the better for 


travdling ? lilint didLoid Chorlcmont 
learn in liis tra\cls, except that thcro 
was a snake in one of the pyramids of 
Egypt ?” llistorj’ was, in his opinion, 
to use the fine expression of Lord 
Plunkett, an old almanack: historians 
could, ns ho conceived, daim no higher 
dignity than that of almanack-makers; 
and his favourite historians were those 
who, like Lord ITnilcs, aspired to no 
higher dignit}'. . He olwaj's spoke with 
contempt of Eobertson. linmo ho 
would not even read. Ho affronted 
one of his friends for talking to him 
about C-itilino’s conspiracy, and de- 
clared that he ne^cr desired to hc^ of 
the Punic war again ns long ns he lived. 

Assuredly one fact which docs not 
directly affect our own interests, con- 
sidered in itsdf, is no better worth 
knowing than onotlicr fact. The fact 
that there is a snake in a pyramid, or 
the fact that Hannibal crossed the 
Alps, arc in themsdves as unprofitable 
to us os the fact that thcro is a green 
blind in a particnlnr house in Thread- 
needle Street, or the fact that a Mr. 
Smith comes into the city every morn- 
ing on the top of one of the Blacktvall 
stages. But it is certain that those 
who will not crack the shell of history 
will never get at the kcmcL Johnson, 
with hasty arrogance, pronounced the 
kernel wortlilcss, because ho saw no 
volno in the shell. The real use of 
travelling to distant countries and of 
studying the annals of past times is to 
preserve men from the contraction of 
ndnd which those can hardly csc-apo 
whoso. whole communion is with one 
generation and one neighbourhood, 
who arrive at condnsions by means of 
an induction not sufficiently copious, 
and who therefore constantly confound 
exceptions uath rules, and accidents 
witli essential properties. In short, 
the real use of travelling and of study- 
ing histoiy is to keep men from being 
what Tom Dawson ntis in fiction, and 
Samncl Johnson in reality. 

Johnson, ns Mr. Burke most justly 
observed, appears far greater in Bos- 
well’s books than in his own. His 
conversation appears to have been 
quite equal to his writings in matter, 
and for superior to them in manner. 
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Wlicn he tnlkcil, ho clothed hi<! wit 
and his sense in forcible nnd nature 
expressions. As soon, ns lie took bis 
cn in his hand to write for thc.public, 
is style became systematically vjcions. 
All his books ere written in a learned 
language, in a language whibli nobody 
hears from bis mother or his nurse, in 
a language in which nobody ever 
quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes 
love, in n language in which nobody 
ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson 
himself did not think In the dialect in 
which he nTOte. The expressions n itidi 
came first to his tongue were simple, 
energetic, nnd picturesque. IVhcn he 
wrote for public.'ition, ho did his sen- 
tences out of English into Johnsonese. 
His letters from the Hebrides to hfrs. 
Thndc arc the original of that work 
of which the Journey to the Ilcbridcs 
is the translation ; and it is amusing 
to compare the two versions. “'When 
wo were taken up stairs,” says he in 
one of his letters, ” a dirty follow 
bounced out of the bed on which one 
of us was to lie.” This incident is re- 
corded in the Journey os follows: 
” Out of one of the beds on which wo 
were to repose started up, at our en- 
trance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
the forge.” Sometimes Johnson trans- 
lated aloud, " The Echcnrsal,” he said, 
very unjustly, ‘“has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet;” then, alter a pause, 
“ it has not vitality enough to preserve 
It from putrefaction.” - 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is 
sometimes even /agreeable, when the 
manner, though vicious,' is natural. 
Few readers, for example, would be 
willing to part with the mannerism of 
Milton or of Burke/ But a manner- 
ism which docs not sit easy on the 
mannerist, which has been adopted on 
principle, and which can bo sustained 
only^ by constant ciTort, is always of- 
fensive. And such is the mannerism 
of Johnson. 

Tlie chametcristic faults of his style 
are so familiar to all our readers, nnd 
have been so often burlesqued, that it 
is almost superfluous to point them 
out It is well knonm that ho made 
less use than any other eminent WTiter 
of those strong plain ’words, Anglo- 
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Saxon or Norman-Ercnch, of whicli 
the roots lie in the inmost depths of 
our language; and that ho felt n vi- 
cious partiality for terms which, long 
after our own speech had heen fi.xcd, 
were borrowed from the Greek and 
Latin, nnd which, 'therefore, even when 
lawfully naturalised,-. must be consi- 
dered ns bom aliens, not entitled to 
rank with the king’s English. Ilia 
constant practice of padding- Out a 
sentence with useless epithets, till it 
became ns stiiT as the bust of an ex- 
quisite, his antithetical fomis of expres- 
sion, constantly employed even where 
there is no opposition in the ideas ex- 
pressed, his big words wasted on little 
things, .his harsh inversions, so widely 
diflerent from those graceful and easy 
inversions which give variety, spirit, 
and sweetness to Uio expression of our 
great old writers, all these peculiarities 
have been imitated by his . admirers 
and parodied by his assailants, till the 
public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmitli said to him, very wittily 
and very justly, “ If yon were to write 
a fable about little fishes, doctor, you 
would make the little fishes talk like 
whales.” No man surely ever Jind so 
little talent for personation ns Johnson. 
AVhether ho wrote in the character of 
a disappointed Icgncy-hunter or an 
empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso or 
a, flippant coquette,, he -wrotc.in the 
same p'ompoiis.and unbending, style. 
His speech, like Sir Piercy-Shaflon’s 
Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him 
nndcr cvciy disguise., Euphelia and 
Bhodoclca talk ns finely ns Imlac the 
poet, or, Seged,- Emperor of Ethiopia. 
Tlie g.iy Cornelia describes her recep- 
tion at, the countiy-house of her re- 
lations, in such terms ns these: “.I was 
surprised, after the civilities of my first 
reception, to find, instead Of the leisure 
and tranquillity uhich a rural life al- 
ways promises, and, if well conducted, 
might always afford, a confused wild- 
ness of core, nnd- n. tumultupns huny 
of diligence, by w'hich every face was 
clouded, and cvciy motion agitated.” 
The gentle Tranquilin infomis us, that 
she “ had not -passed the earlier part of 
life without the flattery of courtship, 
and the joys of triumph; but had 
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danced the round of gnict}' amidst (he 
murmurs of envy and the grntiilations 
of applause, had been attended from 
pleasure to pleasure by the great, tlie 
sprightly, and the rain, and had seen 
her regard solicited by the' obsequious- 
ness of gallantry, the gaiety of n'it, and 
the timidity of love.” Surely Sir John 
Falstaff himself did not wear his petti- 
coats with a worse' grace. The render 
may well ciy on^ with honest Sir 
Hugh Evans, “ I like not when a ’omnn 
has a neat penrd : I spy a great pcard 
under her muffler.”* 

TVe had something more to say. 
But our article is nhendy too long; 
and we must close it. We would fain 
part in good humonr from the hero, 
from the biographer, and even from 
the editor, who, ill as ho has porfomicd 
his task, has at least this claim to our 
gratitude, that he has induced us to 
read Boswell’s book again. As we close 
it, the club-room is before ns, and the 
table on which stands the omelet for 
Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. 
There arc assembled those heads which 
live for ever on tlio canvass of Rey- 
nolds. There are the spectnclds of 
Biu-kc and the tail thin form of Lang- 
ton,the courtly sneer of Bcauclcrknnd 
(ho beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon 

S ing his snuff-box and Sir Joshua 
his trumpet in liis car. In the 
foreground is that strange figure whidi 
is ns familiar to us ns the figures of 
(hose among whom wo have been 
brought up, the gigantic body, the 
huge mossy face, seamed with the scars 
of disease, the, brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig with 
the scorched forctop, the dirty linnds, 
the nails bitten and pared to the quick. 
Wo SCO the eyes and mouth moving 
with convulsive twitches; we see the 
hcn'vy form rolling; W'c hear it puffing; 
and then comes tlio,“ IVliy, sir I” and 
the “ What then, sir ?” and the “ No, 
sirl” and the “You don’t see your 
W'ay throngh the question, sirl” 
tVhat a singular destiny has been 

* It is proper to obsorro that this passage 
boars a very close rcscmblauco to a pnssa;^ 
in tho Bomblcr (Ho. SO.). I'ho roscinbinnco 
may possibly bo tho effect of unconscious 
plagiarism. !. 


(hat of this remarkable man I To be 
regarded in his own age ns a classic, 
and in ours os a companion. To re- 
ceive from his contemporaries that full 
homoge which men of genius have in 
general received only from postcrityl 
To bo more intimately known to pos- 
terity than other men are known to 
their contemporaries 1 That kind of 
famowhiidi is commonly tho most tran- 
sient is, in his cose, tho most durable. 
The reputation of those writings, which 
he probably expected to bo immortal, 
is cvciy day fading ; w'hile those pecu- 
liarities of manner and that careless 
table-talk tho memory of whicli, ho 
probably thought, wotdd die with him, 
arc likely to 'be remembered as long 
ns the English language is spoken in 
any quarter of (lie globe. 


JOHN HAhO?DEN. 

(Dnonsninn, 1831.) 

Some ZfemortaU pf John ITampJen, lift 

Parly, antlM* nines. ByLonp NuoBXT. 

Zvols.Svo. London: 1831. 

We have rend this book W'ith grc.'it 
pleasure, though not exactly witli that 
kind of pleasure whidi we had expected. 
We had hoped UintLord Nugent would 
have been able to collect, from family 
papers and local traditions, much new 
and interesting information respecting 
the life and character of tho renowned 
lender of tho LongFarh'ament, the first 
of those great English commoners 
whoso plain oddition of Mister has, to 
onr cars, n more majestic sound than 
tho proudest of the feudal titles. In 
this hope we havo been disappointed ; 
but assuredly not from any want of 
zeal or diligence on tho part of tho 
noble biographer. Even at Hampden, 
tlicro arc, it seems, no important papers 
relating to tho most illustrious pro- 
pi’ictorof that, ancient domain. Tlio 
most vidunblo memorials of him which 
still exist, belong to the family of his 
friend Sir John Eliot. Lord Eli t has 
furnished the portrait W’hich is engraved 
for this work, together with some voiy 
interesting letters. The portrait is .un- 
doubtedly an. original, and probably the 
only original now in existence. The 
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intclicctnal forelicad, tho mild pcnctra- 
tion of tlic eye,' and tho inflexible reso- 
lution expressed by tho lines of tho 
xnoutli, sufficiently gunmntee tho like- 
ness. TTo shall probably make some 
extracts from the letters. They con- 
tain almost all tho new information 
that Lord Nugent has been able to pro- 
cure respecting tho private pursuits of 
tiic great man nrhoso memory ho wor- 
ships with an cnthnsiostic, hut not ex- 
travagsint veneration. . 

Tho public tifo of Hampden is sur- 
rounded by no obscurity. His history, 
more particularly from tho year 1640 
to his death, is tho history of England, 
^icso Memoirs must be considered as 
Memoirs of tho history of England! 
and, as such, they well deserve to bo 
attentively perused. Theycontain some 
curions facts winch, to us at least, arts 
new, mnch spirited narrative, many ju- 
dicions remarks, and mnch eloquent 
dedamation. 

IVo arc not sure that even the want of 
information respecting the private cha- 
racter of Hampden is not in itself a cir- 
cumstanco os strikingly characteristic as 
any which tho most minute dironicler, 
O'Meara, hits. Tlimlc, or Bosu'dl him- 
sdf, ever recorded concerning their he- 
roes. ThccdcbratcdPiudtanlcndcriEan 
almost solitary instance of a grc.at man 
who neither sought nor shunned great- 
ness, who found glory only becausoglory 
Lay in tho plain path of duty. During 
more than forty years ho was known 
to his country neighbours as a gentle- 
man of cultivated mind, of high prin-. 
ciplcs, of polished address, happy in his 
family and activo in tho disclmrgo of 
local duties; and to political men as 
an honest, industrious, and sensible 
member of Parliament, mot eager to 
display his talents, stanch to his party, 
and attentive to tho interests of his 
constituents. A great and terrible crisis 
came. A direct attack was made by 
an arbitrary government on a sacred 
right of Englishmen, on a right which 
was the chief security for all their other 
rights. Tire nation looked round fora 
defender. Calmly and unostentatiously 
tho plain BuclunghamsMro Esquire 
placed hinisclf at the head of his coun- 
trymen, and right boforo the face and 
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across the path of tyranny. The times 
grew darker and more troubled. Pub- 
lic scnico, perilous, arduous, delicate, 
was required ; and to every service tho 
intellect and the courage of this wondor- 
firl man were found fully equal. Ho be- 
came a debater of tho first order, a 
most dexterous manager of the House 
of Commons, a negotiator, a soldier 
Ho governed a fierce and turbulent as- 
sembly, abounding in able .men, as 
easily as ho had governed his family 
Ho showed himself as competent to di- 
rect a campaign as to condnet tlic busi- 
ness of tho petty sessions. _ We can 
scarcely express the admimtion which 
wo feel for o mind so great, and, at tho 
same lime, so healthful and so well 
proportioned, so willingly contracting 
itself to tho Immblcst duties, so easily 
expanding itself to tho highest, so con- 
tented in repose, so powerful in action. 
Almost every part of this virtuous and 
blameless life which is not hidden from 
us in modest privacy is a prccions and 
splendid portion of our national histoiy. 
Had the private conduct of Hampden 
aflbrdcd the slightest pretence for cen- 
sure, ho would hare been assailed by 
the same blind malcvolcnco which, in 
defiance of tho dearest proofs, still 
continues to call Sir John Eliot an 
assassin. ' Had there been even any 
•weak part in the cbnrnctcr of Hamp- 
den, had his manners been in any re- 
spect open to ridicnlc, wo may be sure 
that no mercy would have been shown 
to him by tho writers of Charles’s fac- 
tion. Those writers have c.'irofully pre- 
served every little circumstance which 
could tend to make tlicir opponents 
odious or contemptible. They have 
made themsdves merry with tho cant 
of injudicious renlots. They have told 
ns that Fym broke doim in a speech, 
that ireton bad his nose pulled -by 
Hollis, that the Earl of Northumber- 
land cudgelled Henry Marten, that St. 
d elm’s manners were snllcn, that Vane 
bad an ugly face, that Cromwell bad a 
red nose. Hut neither tho artful Cla- 
Tctidon nor tho scurrilous Denham 
could venture to throw tlio sh'ghtest 
imputation on tho morals or tlio man- 
ners of Hampden. Vniat was the 
opinion entertained respecting him by 
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the best men of his time we leam from 
Baxter. That eminent person, emi- 
nent not only for his piety and his fer- 
vid devotional eloquence, hut for his 
moderation, his knowledge of political 
affairs, and his skill in jnd£^ng of cha- 
racters, declared in the Saint’s Best, 
that one of the -pleasures which he 
hoped to enjoy in heaven was tlie so- 
ciety of Hampden. In the editions 
printed after the Besto'ration, the name 
of Hampden was omitted. “Hut 1 
mnst tell the reader,” says Baxter, 
” that 1 did blot it out, not as changing 
my opinion of the person. . . . Mr. 
John Hampden was one that friends 
and enemies acknowledged to bo most 
eminent for prudence, piety, and peace- 
able counsels, having the most uni- 
versal praise of any gentleman that I 
remember of that age. I remember 
a moderate, prudent, aged gentleman, 
far from him, but acquainted witli him, 
whom I have heard saying, that if he 
might choose what person ho would 
bo then in the world, he would be John 
Hampden.” We cannot hut regret tliat 
we have not fuller memorials of a man 
who, after passing through the most se- 
vere temptations by which, human vir- 
tue can be tried, after acting a most 
conspicuous part in a revolution and a 
civil war, co^d yet deserve such praise 
as tliis from such authority. Yet the 
want of memorials is surely the best 
proof that' hatred itself could find no 
blemish on his memory. ■> 

The story'of his' early life is soon told. 
He was the head of a family which had, 
been settled in Buckinglutmshiro before 
the Conquest Fart of tlic estate which 
he inherited had been bestowed by 
Edward' the Confessor on Bahhvyn dc 
Hampden, whose name seems to indi- 
cate that he was one of the Norman 
favourites of the last Saxon king. Dur- 
ing the contest between the houses of 
York and Lnpenster, the Hampdens 
adhered to the party of the Bed Bose, 
‘and were, consequently, persecuted by 
Edward the Fourth, and favoured by 
-Henry the Seventh. Under the Tudors, 
the' family was great and flourishing. 
'Griffith Ihunpdcn, high shcriffof Bndc- 
inghamshire, ' entertained Elizabeth 
with great magnificence at his scat. 


His son, William Hampden, sate In 
the Parliament which that Queen sum- 
moned in the year 1593. William 
married Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of 
the celebrated man who afterwards 
governed the British islands 'with more 
riian regal power; and from this mar- 
riage sprang John Hampden. 

He was bom in 1594.' In 1597 his 
father died, and left him heir to a very 
large estate. After passing some years 
at the grammar school of Thame, young 
Hampden was sent, at fifteen, to Mag- 
dalene College, in the University of 
Oxford. At nineteen, he was admitted 
a student of the Inner Temple, where 
he made himself master of the principles 
of the English law. In 1619, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Symeon, a lady to whom 
he appears to have been fondlyattached. 
Li the following year he was retruned 
to parliament by a borough which has 
in our time obtained a miserable cele- 
'brily, the borough of Grampound. 

, Of his private life daring his early 
years little is known beyond what 
Clarendon has told -• us. “ In his 
.entrance -into the world,” says that 
great historian, “ho indnlgcd himself 
in all the' license in sports, and exer- 
cises, and companj[, wWch were used 
hymen of themost jolly conversation." 
A remarkable change, however, passed 
on his character. “On a sudden,” 
says Clarendon, “.from a life of great 
pleasure and license, he' retired to ex- 
traordinary sobriety and strictness, to 
a more rcscr^'cd and melancholy so- 
ciet}'.” It is probable tliat this change 
took place when 'Hampden was about 
twenty-live years old. At that age he 
was united to a woman whdm lie loved 
and esteemed. At that age he entered 
into political life. A mind so happily 
constituted as his would natnrmly, 
under such circumstances, relinquish 
the pleasure's of dissipation for domestic 
enjoyments and public duties. 

His enemies 'have allowed that he 
was a man in whom ■virtue showed 
itself in its mildest and least austere 
foim. 'With the morals of a Puritan, 
he had the manners of an accomplished 
courtier. Even after the change in 
his habits, “he presented,” says Claren- 
don, “his own natural cheerfulness 
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and vivacity, and, above all, a flowing 
courtesy to all men.” TIicso qualities 
distinguisbed him from most of tlio 
members of bis sect and his party, and, 
in the great ensis in whieli ho after* 
words took a principal part, were of 
scarcely less Ber\’ico to the countty 
than his keen sagacity and his daunt- 
less courage. 

In January, 1621, Hampden took 
his seat in tho House of Commons. 
His mother was exceedingly desirous 
that her son should obtain a peerage. 
His family, his possessions, and his 
personal aecomplislunents were such, 
ns would, in any age, have justified 
him in pretending to that honour. But 
in the reign of James tho First there 
was one short cut to tho House of 
Lords. It was but to ask, to pay, and 
to Ihivc. Tlio sale of titles was carried 
on os openly ns tho solo of boroughs 
in our times. Hampden turned nwny 
with contempt from tho degrading 
honours with which his family desired 
to see him invested, and attached him- 
self to tho party which was in opposi- 
tion to the court. 

It was about this time, os Lord 
Nugent has justly remarked, that pnr- 
liamcntniy opposition began to take a 
regular form. From a very early age, 
tho English had enjoyed n fur lorgcr 
share of liberty than had fallen to tho 
lot of any neighbouring people. How 
it chanced that a countiy conquered 
and enslaved by invaders, a country of 
which tho soil had been portioned out 
among foreign adventurers and of 
which tho laws were written in a foreign 
tongue, a country given over to that 
worst tyranny, the tyranny of caste 
over caste, should have become the 
seat of civil liberty, tho object of tho 
admiration and envy of surrounding 
States, is one of tho most obscure 

E robloms in tho philosophy of history. 
Int tho fact is certain. "Within a 
century and a half after tho Norman 
conquest, the Great Clmrtor was con- 
ceded. "Within two centuries after the 
Conquest, tho first House of Commons 
met. Froissart tells us, what indeed 
his whole narrative sufficiently proves, 
that of all the nations of tho fourteenth 
century, tho English were tho least dis- 


posed to endure oppression. “ C’est lo 
plus perillcux pcuplo qui soit au monde, 
ct plus outrageux ct orgueilloux.” Tho 
good canon probably did not perceive 
that all the prosperity and internal 
peace which this dangerous people en- 
joyed were tho fruits of the spirit which 
be designates as proud and outrageous. 
Ho has, however, borne ample testi- 
mony to tho ofTcct, though ho was not 
sagacious enough to trace it to its 
cause. “ En lo royaumo d’Anglctcrrc,” 
says he, “toutes gens, labonrours ct 
marchands, ont appris dc vi\Tc en pnix, 
ct a mcner Icurs mnrchnndiscs paisiblc- 
ment, ct Ics Inbourcnrs labourer,” In 
the fifteenth century, though England 
was convulsed by tho struggle between 
tho two branches of tho royal family, 
the physical and moral condition of 
tho people continued to improve, "^il- 
Icnagc almost wholly disappeared. Tho 
calamities of war were little felt, except 
by those who bore arms. Tiio oppres- 
sions of tho government were little felt, 
bxcept by tho aristocracy. Tho insti- 
tutions of tho country, when compared 
with tho institutions of tho neighbouring 
kingdoms, seem to have been not un- 
desen'ing of tho praises of Fortcscuc. 
Tho government of Edward tho Fourth, 
though we call it cruel and arbitrary, 
was hnmnno and liberal rvhen com- 
pared with that of Lewis tho Elovcntli, 
or that of Charles tho Bold. Comincs, 
who had lived amidst tho wealthy cities 
of Flanders, and who had visited Flo- 
rence and "Venice, had never seen a 
people so well governed os tho Englisli. 
“ Or scion mon advis,” says he, “entre 
toutes Ics Ecigncurics du monde, don't 
j’ny connoissance, on la chose publique 
est miculx trnitec, ct on regno morns 
do violence sur lo pcuplc, ct ou il n’y a 
mils (idificcs abbatus ny demolis pour 
guerre, e'est Angleterrc; ct tombe lo 
sort ct lo mallieur sur coulx qui font la 
guerre.” 

About the close of tho fifteenth and 
tho commoncoraent of tlio sixteenth 
century, a great portion of the in- 
fluence which tho aristocracy had pos- 
sessed passed to tiro crowm. No Eng- 
lish Icing has over enjoyed such absolute 
power as Hcmiy the Eighth. But while 
tho royal prerogatives were acquiring 
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strength at the expense of the noliUitj, 
two great revolutions took place, des- 
tined to be the parents of many revo- 
lutions, the invention of Printing, and 
the reformation of Uie Church. 

The immediate cifcct of the Reform- 
ation in England was by no means 
favourable to political liberty. The 
authority which had been exercised by 
the Popes was transferred almost entire 
to the Ring. Two formidable powers 
which had often served to check each 
other were united in a single despot. 
If the system on which the founders of 
the Church of il^gland acted could 
have been permanent, tlio Reformation 
would hare been, in a political sense, 
the greatest curse tliat ever fell on our 
country. But that ^stem carried within 
it the seeds of its own death. It was 
possible to transfer the name of Head 
of the 'Churcli from Clement to Henry; 
but it was impossible to transfer to 
the new establislimcnt the veneration 
which the old establishment had in- 
spired. Mankind had not broken one 
yoke in picras only in order to put on 
another. Tire supremacy of the Bisliop 
of Rome had been for ages considered 
as a fundamental principle of Christi- 
anity. It had for it every thing tliat 
could make a prejudice deep and strong, 
venerable antiquity, high authority, ge- 
neral consent. It had been taught in 
the first lessons of the nurse. .It was 
taken for granted in all the exporta- 
tions of the priest. To remove it was 
to break innumerable associations, and 
to give a 'great and perilous shock to 
the principles. Yet this prejudice, 
strong as it was, could not stand in 
the great day of the deliverance of the 
human reason. And it was not to bo 
expected that the public mind, just 
after freeing itsdf by an unexampled 
efibrt, from a bondage which it had 
endured for ages, would patiently sub- 
mit to a tyranny which could plead no 
ancient title. Rome had at least pi o- 
scription on its side. But Protestant 
intolerance, despotism in an upstart 
sect, infallibility claimed by guides 
who acknowledged that they had passed 
the greater part of their lives in error, 
restraints imposed uu the liberty of 


primto judgment at tlic pleasure of 
rulers who could vindicate their own 
proceedings only by assciting tlio li- 
berty of private judgment, these things 
could not long bo home. Those .who 
had pulled doivn tlie crucifix could 
not long continue to persecute for the 
surplice. It required no great sagacity 
to perceive the inconsistency and dis- 
honesty of men who, dissenting from 
almost all Christendom, would suiTcr 
none to dissent from themselves, who 
demanded freedom of conscience, yet 
refused to grant it, who oxcemted per- 
secution, yet persecuted, who urged 
reason against tlic authority of one 
opponent, and authority ag.'iinst the 
reasons of another. Bonner acted at 
least in accordance witli his own prin- 
ciples. Cranmer could vindicate him- 
self from the charge of being a heretic 
only by arguments which made him 
out to be a murderer. 

Ihus the system on which the Eng- 
lish Princes acted with respect to ec- 
clesiastical affairs for some time after 
the Reformation wos a system too ob- 
viously unreasonable to bo lasting. 
The public mind moved while the go- 
vernment moved, but would not stop 
whore the government stopped. The 
same impulse which had carried mil- 
lions away from the Church of Romo 
continued to cany them forward in 
tlio same direction. As Catholics had 
become Protestants, Protestants bc- 
camo Puritans; and the Tudors and 
Stuarts were ns unable to avert the 
latter change as tho Popes had been to 
avert tlio former. The mssenting party 
increased and bcc.amo strong under 
emy kind of discouragement and op- 
pression. They were a seek The go- 
vernment persecuted diem; and they 
became an opposition. Tho old con- 
stitution of England furnished to them 
tho means of resisting the sovereign 
without breaking tho law. They ucre 
tho majority of tho House of Commons. 
They had the power of giring or with- 
holding supplies; and, by a judicious 
exercise of this power, they might hope 
to take from the Church its usurped 
authority over the consciences of men, 
and from tho Crown some part of- the 
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Jnnics was always 


vast prerogatiTO wliicli it liad recently 
acquired at tiro exponso of tho nobles 
and of tbc Pope. ' 
lire faint beginnings of this memo- 
ruble contest mtiy bo discerned early* 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Tho conduct 
of her last Parliament made it clear 
that one of those great revolutions 
which policy may guide but cannot 
stop WTis in progress. It was on the 
question of monopolies that tiro Hoiiso 
of Commons' gained its first great vic- 
tory over the throne. Tho conduct of 
tho extraordinary woman who then go 
verned England is an admirable study 
for politicians who Hvo in unquiet 
times. It shows how thoroughly she 
understood the people whom she ruled, 
and the crisis iu which she was called 
to act. T^t she held she held firmly. 
"What she gave she gave graciously. 
She saw that it was necessary to make 
a concession to the nation; and she 
made it not grudginglj', not tardily, 
not as a matter of bargain and sale, 
not, in a word, as Charles the First 
would have made it, but promptly and 
cordially. Before a hill could bo framed 
■ or an address presented, she applied a 
remedy to the oVil of which tho nation 
complained. She expressed in the 
warmest terms her gratitude to her 
faithful Commons for detecting abuses 
which interested persons bad concealed 
from her. If her successors had inhe- 
rited her wisdom with her crotvn, 
Chailes the First might have died of 
old age, and James tho Second would 
nocr have scon St. Germain’s. 

She died; and tho kingdom passed 
to one wiio was, in his omi opinion, 
the greatest master of king-eraft that 
ever lived, but who was, in truth, one 
of those kings whom God seems to 
send for the express purpose of hasten- 
ing resolutions. Of all the enemies of 
liberty whom Britain has produced, ho 
was at once the most harmless and the 
most provoking. Ills office resembled 
that of tlio man who, in a Spanish 
hull-light, goads tlio torpid sat age to 
fuiy, by slmking a red rag in tho air, 
and by now and then throwing a dart, 
shari) enough to sting, but too small to 
injure. The policy of wise tyrants hia 
always been to cover llieir violent acts 


with popular fonns. 
obtruding his despotic theories on his 
snbjects without tho slightest necessity. 
His foolish talk- exasperated them in- 
finitely more than forced loans or ho- 
nevolenccs would have done. Yet, in 
practice, no king ever held his prero- 
gatives less tonamonsly. Ho mathcr 
gave way gracefully to tlic advancing 
spirit of liberty nor took vigorous mea- 
sures to stop it, hut retreated before it 
with ludicrous haste, blustering and in- 
sulting ns ho retreated. Tho English 
people had been governed during near 
a hundred and fifty years by Princes 
who, whatever might bo their frailties 
or their vices, had all possessed great 
force of character, and who, whether 
beloved or hated, had always been 
feared. Now, at length, for tlic first 
time since tho day when tho sceptre of 
Henry tho Fourth dropped from tho 
hand of his lethargic grandson, Eng- 
land liad a king whom sho despised. 

Tlio follies and vices of tlic man 
increased the contempt w'lilch was pro- 
duced by tlio feeble policy of the sove- 
reign. Tho indecorous gallantries of 
tho Court, tho .habits of gross intoxi- 
cation in which even tlie ladies in- 
dulged, were alone sufficient to disgust 
a people w’lioso manners were beginning 
to be strongly tinctured with austerity. 
But these were trifles. Crimes' of tho 
most frightful kind had been disco- 
vered; othore were suspected. The 
strange story of the Gowiies was not 
forgotten, 'Tlio ignominious fondness 
of the King for his minions, the per- 
juries, the sorceries, tho poisonings, 
which liis chief favourites had planned 
within the ivnlls of his palace, tho 
pOTdon which, in direct violation of 
his duty and of his word, he had granted 
to the mysterious threats of a murderer, 
made him an object of loathing to 
many of his subjects. Wlint opinion 
gi-avc and moral persons residing at a 
distance from the Court entertained re- 
specting him, we learn from Mi-s. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs. England was 
no place, the seventeenth century no 
lime, for Sporos and Loensta. 

Tliis was not all. • Tho most ridicu- 
lous weaknesses seemed to meet in the 
wretched Solomon, of "Whitehall, po- 
o 2 
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dantiy, buffoonery, garrulity, low curi- 
osity, Ae most contemptible personal 
cowardice. Nature and education had 
done their best to produee a finished 
specimen of all that a king ought not 
to be. His awkward figure, his rolling 
eye, his rickety walk, his nervous trem- 
blings, his slobbering mouth, his broad 
Seotch accent, were imperfectionswhich 
nught have been found in the best and 
greatest man. Their effect, however, 
was to moke James and his office 
objeets of contempt, and to dissolve 
those associations which had been cre- 
ated by flie noble bearing of pre- 
ceding monorchs, and whitffi were in 
themselves no inconsiderable fence to 
royalty. 

The sovereign whom James most 
resembled was, we think, Claudius 
Ciesar. Both had the same feeble va- 
cillating temper, the same childishness, 
the some coarseness, the some pol- 
troonery. Both were men of learn- 
ing; both nTote and spoke, not, indeed, 
well, but still in a manner in which it 
seems almost incredible that men so 
foolish should have tvritten or spoken. 
The follies and indecencies of James 
are well described in the words which 
Suetonius uses respecting Claudius: 
“ Multa talia, etiam privatis deformia, 
nednm principi,neque infacundo, neque 
indocto, immo etiam pcrtinacitcr libcr- 
alibus studiis dedito.” The descrip- 
tion given by Suetonius of tlio manner 
in which the Homan prince transacted 
business exactly suits the Briton. “ In 
cognoscendo ac decemendo miravaric- 
tate animi fuit, modocircumspectus et 
sagax, modo inconsultus ac prseceps, 
nonnunquam frivolus amentique simi- 
lis.” Claudius was ruled successively by 
two bad women: James successively by 
two bad men. Ev'cn the description 
of the person of Claudius, which we 
find in the ancient memoirs, might, in 
many points, servo for that of James. 
“ Ceterum et ingredientem destituobant 
poplitess minus firmi, et remisse quid 
vel serio agentem multa dehoncstabant, 
risus indecens, ira turpior, spumanto 
rictu, pneterea linguse titubantia,” 

The Parliament which James had 
called soon after his accession had 
been refractory. His second Parlia- 


ment, called in the spring of 1614, had 
been more refractory stilL It had been 
dissolved after a session of two months; 
and during six years the King had 
governed without having recourse to 
the legislature. During those six years, 
mdancholy and disgraceful events, at 
home and abroad, had followed one 
another in rapid succession; the divorce 
of Lady Essex, the murder of Over- 
buiy, &e elevation of YUlicrs, the 
pardon of Somerset, the disgrace of 
Coke, the execution of Haleigh, the 
battle of Prague, the invasion of the 
Palatinate by Spinolo, the ignominious 
flight of the son-in-law of the English 
king, the depression of the Protestant 
interest all over tlie Continent. All 
the extraordinary modes by which 
James could venture to raise money 
had been tried. His necessities were 
greater than everj and he was com- 
pelled to summon the Parliament in 
which Hampden first appeared as a 
public man. 

This Parliament lasted about twelve 
months. During that time it visited 
with desen’cd punishment several of 
tliose who, during the preceding six 
years, had enriched themselves by pc- 
cmlation and monopoly, hlicdiell, one 
of the grasping patentees who had pnr- 
dioscd of the favourite the power of 
robbing the nation, was fined and im- 
prisoned for life. Mompesson, the 
original, it is said, of Massinger’s 
Overreach, was outlawed and deprived 
of his ill gotten wealth. Even Sir Ed- 
ward Viliicrs, the brotiier of Bucking- 
ham, found it convenient to leave 
EnglanA A greater name is to bo 
added to the ignominious list. By 
this Parliament was brought to justice 
that illustrious philosopher whose me- 
mory genius has half redeemed from 
the infamy due to servility, to ingrati- 
tude, and to corruption. 

After redressing internal grievances, 
the Conunons proceeded to tidee into 
consideration the state of Europe. The 
King flew into a rage with them for 
meddling with such matters, and, with 
characteristic judgment, ^ew them 
into a controversy about the origin of 
their House and of its privileges. 
When he found that ho could ngt 
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convincB them, he dissolved them in a 
passion, and sent some of the leadem 
of the Opposition to ruminate on his 
lo^c in prison. 

During the time -which dapsed be- 
tween th^ dissolution and the meeting 
of the next Parliament, took place the 
cdehrated negotiation respecting tiie 
Infanta. The would-he despot was 
nnmerdfully browbeaten. The would- 
he Solomon was ridiculonslj over- 
reached. Stecnie, in spite of the 
heg^g and sobbing of Ms dear dad 
and gossip, carried olf babj Charles in 
triumph to hLidrid. The sweet lads, 
as James called theib, came back safe, 
but without their errand. The great 
master of king-craft, in looldng for a 
Spanish mat(£, had found a Spanish 
war. Li Eebruarj’, 1 624, a Parliament 
met, daring the whole sitting of which, 
James was a mere puppet in the hands 
of Ms baby, and of hk poor slave and 
dog. The Commons were disposed to 
support the Ring in the vigorous policy 
wMchhis favourite urged him to adopt 
But they were not Msposed to pMce 
any confidence in their feeble sovereign 
and his dissolute courtiers, or to relax 
in their efibrts to remove public griev- 
ances. They therefore lodged the 
money wMch they -voted for the war 
in the hands of Porliomentaiy Com- 
missioners. They impeached me trea- 
surer, Lord MidMesex, for corruption, 
and they passed a bill by wMch patents 
of monopoly were declared illegoL 

Hampden did not, during the reign 
of James, take any prominent part in 
■ public affairs. It is certain, however, 
that he paid great attention to tlic 
details of Parliamentary business, and 
to the local interests of Ms own country. 
It was in a great measure o-wing to Ms 
exertions that "Wendover and some 
other boroughs on wMoh the popular 
party could depend recovered the elec- 
tive fnmehise, in spite of the opposition 
of the Court, 

^ The heMth of the King had for some 
time been' declining. On the twenty- 
se-venth of March, 1625, he expired. 
IJnder Ms -weak rtde, the spirit of 
. liberty had grown strong, and had 
become equal to a great contest. The 
contest was brought on by the policy 


of Ms successor. Charles bore no re- 
semblance to Ms father. He was not 
a driveller, or a pedant, or a bufibon, 
or a coward. It would he absurd to 
deny that he was a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, a man of exquisite taste in the 
fine arts, a man of strict morals in 
private fife. His talents for business 
were respectable; Ms demeanour was 
kingly. But he was false, imperious, 
obstinate, narrow-minded, ignorant of 
the temper of Ms people, unobservant 
of the signs of Ms times. The whole 
principle of his government was re- 
sistance to public opinion; nor did ho 
moke any r^ concession to that opi- 
nion till it mattered not whether he 
resisted or conceded, till the nation, 
wMdi had long ceased to love Mm or 
to trust him, had at lost ceased to fear 
Mm. 

His first Parliament met in June, 
1625. Hampden sat in it as burgess 
for BTendover. The King -wished for 
money. The Commons wished for the 
redress of grie-i'onces. The war, how- 
ever, could not be carried on -without 
funds. The plan of tlie Opposition 
was, it should seem, to dole out sup- 
plies by small sums, in order to pre- 
-vent a speedy dissolution. They gave 
the King two subsidies only, and pro- 
ceeded to complain that Ms sMps had 
been employed against the Huguenots 
in Prance, and to petition in behalf of 
the Puritans who were persecuted in 
England. The King dissolved them, 
and raised money hj Letters under 
Ms Privy Seal. Tlie supply fell far 
short of what he needed; and, in the 
spring of 1626, he called together ano- 
ther Parliament. In this Parliament, 
Hampden again sat for Wendover. 

The Commons resolved to grant a 
very liberal supply, but to defer the 
fiuM passing of the act for that purpose 
till the grievances of the nation should 
be redressed. The struggle which fol- 
lowed far exceeded in violence any 
that had yet taken place. The Com- 
mons impeached Buckingham. The 
King threw the managers of the im- 
peachment into prison. The Commons 
denied the right of the King to levy- 
tonnage and poundage -without tiieir 
consent. The Kmg dissolved them 
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They put forth a remonstrance. Tlio 
King circnlntcd a declaration vindicat- 
ing his mcosiivcs, and committed some 
of tlic most distinguished members of 
the Opposition to close custody. Money 
was raised by a forced loan, which was 
apportioned among the people accord- 
ing to the rate at which they had been 
respectively assessed to the last subsidy. 
On this occasion it was, that Hampden 
made his first stand for the fundamental 
principle of the English constitution. 
He positively refused to lend a farthing. 
He was required to give his reasons. 
He answered, “ that ho could be con- 
tent to lend ns well ns others, but feared 
to draw upon himsdf that curse in 
Magna Charta which should be read 
twice a year against those uho infringe 
it.” For this spirited answer, the Privy 
Council committed him close prisoner 
to the Gate House. After some time, 
he was ag.ain brought up ; but ho per- 
sisted in his refusal, and was sent to a 
place of confinement in Hampshire. 

The government went on, oppressing 
at home, and blundering in all its mea- 
sures abroad. A war was foolishly 
undertaken against Prance, and more 
foolishly conducted. Hucldngliara led 
nn expedition agmnst Ehc, and ftulcd 
ignominionsly. In the mean time sol- 
diers were billeted on the people. 
Crimes of which ordinary justice should 
ban taken cognisance were puni.riicd 
by martial law. Near eighty gentle- 
men were imprisoned for refusing to 
contribute to the forced loan. The 
lower people who shon ed any signs of 
insubordination were pressed into the 
fleet, or compelled to serve in the army. 
Money, however, came in slowly ; and 
the King was compelled to summon 
another Parliament. In the hope of 
conciliating his subjects, he set at liberty 
the persons who had been imprisoned 
for refusing to comply with his unlaw- 
ful demand.. Hampden regained his 
freedom, and was immediately re-elected 
biwgcss for Wendover. 

Early in 162B the Parliament met. 
During its first session, the Commons 
prevailed on the King, after many de- 
lays and much equivocation, to give, in 
return for .five subsidies, his full and 
solemn assent to that celebrated instru- 


ment, the second great charter of the 
liberties of England, known by the 
name of the Petition of Eight. By 
agreeing to this act, the King bound 
himsdf to raise no taxes without the 
consent of Parliament, to imprison no 
man except by legal process, to billet 
no more soldiers on the people, and to 
leave the cognisance of ofihnccs to the 
ordinary tribunals. 

In the .summer, this memorable Par- 
liament was prorogued. It mot again 
in January', 1629. Buckingham was 
no more. That weak, violent, and dis- 
solute adventurer, who, with no tolents 
or acquirements but those of a mere 
comrticr, had, in a great crisis of foreign 
and domestic politics, ventured on the 
part of prime minister, had fallen, dur- 
ing the recess of Parliament, by the band 
of nn assassin. Both before and after 
his death the war had been feebly and 
nnsncccssfully conducted. The King 
had continued, in direct violation of 
the Petition of Eight, to raise tonnage 
and poundage nithont the consent of 
Parliament. The troops had again 
been billeted on the people ; and it was 
clc.'W to the Commons that the five sub- 
sidies which they h.ad given as the price 
of the national liberties had been ^ven 
in vain. 

They met accordingly in no comply- 
ing humour. They took into their most 
serious consideration the measures of 
the government concerning tonnage 
and poundage. They summoned the 
officers of the custom-house to their 
bar. They interrogated. the barons of 
the exchequer. They committed one 
of the shciiFs of London. Sir John 
Eliot, a distinguished member of tlio 
Opposition, and an intimate friend of 
Hampden, proposed a resolution con- 
demning the nnconstitntional imposi- 
tion. 'Hie Speaker said that the King 
bad commanded him to put no such 
question to the vote. This decision 
produced the most violent burst of 
tccling ever seen within the walls of 
Parliament. Hayman remonstrated 
vehemently against the disgraceful lan- 
guage which had been heard from the 
chair. Eliot dashed the paper which 
contained lus resolution on the floor of 
the House. Valentine and Hollis held 
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flio Speaker down in Ids seat bj main 
force, and read tbo motion amidst the 
loudest shouts. Tlio door was locked. 
The key was laid on the tabic. Black 
Eod knocked for admittance in vain. 
After passing soTCrol strong resolutions, 
thoi House adjourned. On the day 
appointed for its meeting it was dis- 
solved by the King, and several of its 
most eminent members, among whom 
were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were 
committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had os yet taken 
little part in the debates of the House, 
he had been a member of many very 
important committees, and had read 
and written much concerning the law 
of Parliament. A manuscript volume 
of Parliamentary coses, w'hich is still in 
existence, contains many extracts from 
his notes. 

Ho now retired to the duties and 
pleasures of a rural life. During the 
eleven years wliich followed the disso- 
lution of the Parliament of 1G28, ho re- 
sided at his sent in one of the most 
bc.'iutiful parts of the county of Buck- 
ingham. The house, which has since 
his time been greatly altered, and which 
is now, wo believe, almost entirely ne- 
glected, was an old English mansion, 
built in the days of the Plantagcncts 
and the Tudors. It stood on the brow 
of a hill which overlooks a narrow val- 
ley. The extensive wpods which sur- 
round it were pierced by long avenues. 
One of those avenues the gr.'indfnthcr 
of the great statesman had cut for the 
nppro.ach of Elizabeth ; and the open- 
ing, which is still visible for many miles, 
retains the name of the Queen’s Gap. 
In this delightful retreat, Hampden 
passed several years, performing with 
great activity nil the duties of n landed 
gentleman and a magistrate, and amus- 
ing himself with books and with field 
sports. , r 

He was not in his retirement un- 
mindful of his persecuted friends. In 
particular, he kept up a close corre- 
spondence with Sir John Eliot, who was 
confined in the Tower. -Lord Nugent 
has published several of the Letters. 
We may perhaps be fanciful; but it 
seems' to us that every one of them is 
an admirable illustration of some part 


of the character of Hampden which 
Clarendon lias drawn. 

Part of the correspondence relates to 
the two sons of Sir John Eliot. Tliese 
young men were wild and unsteady ; 
and their father, who was now sepa- 
rated from them, was naturally anxious 
about (heir condnet. He at length re- 
solved to send one of them to France, 
and the odier to servo a campaign in 
the Low Countries. The letter which 
wo subjoin shows that Hampden, though 
rigorous towards himself, was not un- 
charitable towards others, and that his 
Puritanism was perfectly compatible 
with the sentiments and the tastes of 
an accomplished gentleman. It also 
illnstratcs admirabfy what hn.s been said 
of him by Clarendon: “Ho was of 
that rare nfiability and temper in de- 
bate, and of that seeming humility and 
submission of jndgment, os if he brought 
no opinion of his own with him, but a 
desire of information and instruction. 
Yet he had so subtle n way of interro- 
gating, and, under cover of doubts, in- 
sinuating his objections, that ho infused 
his own opinions into those from whom 
bo protended to learn and receive 
them.” 

TJio letter runs thus : “lam so per- 
fectly acquainted irith your clear in- 
sight into the dispositions of men, and 
ability to fit them with courses suit- 
able, that, had yon bestowed sons of 
mine ns you have done your own, my 
judgment durst luardly have called it 
into question, especially when, in laying 
the design, you have prevented tlio 
objections to bo made against it. For 
if hlr. Eichard Eliot will, in the inter- 
missions of action, add study to prac- 
tice, and adorn, tliat lively spirit ivith 
flowers of contemplation, he will raise 
our expectations of another Sir Ed- 
ward Ycro, that had tliis character'—. 
all summer in the .field, all mnter in 
his study — in whoso fall fame makes 
tliis kingdom a great loser ; nnd,having 
taken this resolution from counsel ivith 
,tho highest . wisdom, ns I doubt not 
.you have,'! hope and pray that the 
same power will croivn it with a bless- 
ing answerable to our wish. The way 
you take with my other friend shows 
yon to bo none of the Bishop of Exeter’s 
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coavetts * ; of ■whose mind neither am 
I Buperstitiously. Bat had my opinion 
been asked, I should, as -vulgar conceits 
nse me to do, have showed my power 
rather to raise objections than to an- 
swer them. A temper behvcen Prance 
and Oxford, might have taken away 
his Ecmples, -wi£ more advantage to 

his years. Eor althongh 

he he one of those that, if his age were 
looked for in no other book but that of 
the mind, would be found no ward if 
yoa should die to-morrow, yet it is a 
great hazard, methinks, to see so sweet 
a disposition guarded ■«!& no more, 
amongst a people whereof many make 
it their religion to be snperstidous in 
impiety, and • their behanonr to be 
affected in ill manners. But God, who 
only knoweth the periods of life and 
opportunities to come, hath -designed 
hi^ 1 hope, for his own service berime, 
and stirred up your providence to hus- 
band him so early for great affairs. 
Then shall he be sure to find Him in 
Prance that Abraham did in Sechem 
and Joseph in Egypt, under whose 
wing alone is perfect safety.” 

Sir John Hiot employed himself, 
during his imprisonment, in -writing a 
tr^tise ongovenuneni^ which he trans- 
mitted to his friend. Hampden's cri- 
ticisms are strikingly characteristic, 
^ey are written -with all that “ flow- 
ing coartesy ” which is ascribed to him 
by Clarendon. The objections are in- 
sinuated -with so much delicacy that 
they conld scarcely ^fll the most irri- 1 
table anriior. We see too how lughly 
Hampden valued in the -writings of 
others that condseness winch was one 
of the most striking pecidiarities of 1^ 
own eloquence. Sir John Eliof s style 
was,_it seems, too diffuse, and it is im- 
possible not to admire Ae skill -with 
which this is suggested. “ The piece,” 
says Hampden, “is. as complete an 
ima^ of the pattern as can he drawn 
by lines, a limy character of a Imrge 
mind, the subject, method, and ex- 
pression, excellent and homogeneal, 
and, to say truth, sweetheart^ somewhat 


• Sisbi^ of Exeter, had mitten 


to travel 


exceeding my commendations. My 
words cannot render them to the life. 
Tct, to show my ingenuity rather than 
wit, would not a less model have given 
a full representation of that subjeciy 
not by diminntion but by contracrion 
of parts? 1 desire to learn. I dare 
not say. The variations upon each 
parrici^ seem many ; all, 1 confess, 
exc^ent. The fountain was full, the 
cbanntd narrow; that may be the 
cause ; or that the author resembled 
Vir^, who made more verses by many 
than he intended to write. To extract 
a just nnmber, had 1 seen all his, I 
conld easily have bid him make fewer ; 
but if he had bade me tdl him which 
he should have spared, 1 had been 
! posei” 

This is evidently the writing not 
only of a man of good sense and na- 
tnrm good taste, but of a man of lite- 
rary habits. Of the studies of Hampden 
little is known. But as it was at one 
time In contemplarion to give him the 
charge of the edneation of the Prince 
of Wales, it cannot he doubted that 
his acquirements were considerable. 
Davila, it is said, was one of his favour- 
ite writers. The moderation of Darila'a 
opinions and the perspicuity and msm- 
liness of his style conld not but recom- 
mend him to so judicious a reader. It 
is not improbable that the parallel be- 
tween E^ce and England, tbe Hu- 
guenots and the Puritans, had struck 
the mind of Hampden, and that he 
already found wit^ himself powers 
not unequal to flie lofty part of Coligni. 

While he was engaged in these pnr- 
snits, a heavy domestic calami^ fell on 
him. His who bad borne him 
nine children, ^ed in the summer of 
1 634. She lies in the parish church of 
Hampden, dose to the manor-house. 
The tender and energetic language of 
her epitaph still attests flie bitterness 
of her husband’s sorrow, and the con- 
solation which he found in a hope full 
of immortality. 

In the mean tim^ the aspect of pub- 
lic affairs grew dmker and darker. 
The health of Eliot had sunk under an 
unlawful imprisonment of severalyears. 
The brave suflerer refused to pnndiase 
liberty, thongh JibeiW -would to him 
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hard been life, bj recognising the 
authority '(rhich had confined him. In 
consequence of the representations of 
his physicians, tho scrcrity of restraint 
was somow’hat relaxed. But it was in 
Toin. He languished and expired a 
martyr to that good cause for which 
iiis friend Hampden was destined to 
meet a more brilliant, but not a' more 
honourable death. 

All the promises of tho King were 
riolatcd without scruple or shame. 
Tho Petition of Right, to whicli he 
had, in consideration of monies duly 
numbered, given a solemn assent, was 
set at nought. Taxes were raised by 
the royal authority. Patents of mono- 
poly were granted. The old usages of 
feudal times w'ore made pretexts for 
harassing the people with exactions 
unknown during many years. The 
Puritans were persecuted with cruelty 
worthy of tho Holy Oifico. They were 
forced to fly from the country. They 
were imprisoned. They were whipped. 
Their cars wore cut off. Tlicir noses 
were slit. Their cheeks were branded 
with red-hot iron. But tho cruelty of 
tho oppressor could not tiro out tho 
fortitude of tho rictims. Tho mutilated 
defenders of liberty again defied tho 
vengeance of the Star Chamber, came 
back W'ith undiminished resolution to 
the place of their glorious infamy, and 
manfully presented the stumps of their 
ears to be grubbed out by tho hang- 
man’s knife. Tho hardy sect grew up 
and flourished in spite of every thing 
that seemed likely to stunt it, struck 
its roots deep into a barren soil, and 
spread its branchesTvido to an inclement 
sky. The multitude thronged round 
P^no in the pillory with more respect 
than they paid to blainwaring in tho 
ptdpit, and treasured up tho rags which 
tho bloody of Burton had soaked, with 
a veneration such as mitres and sur- 
plices had ceased to inspire. 

For tho misgovemment of this dis- 
astrous period Charles himself is prin- 
cipally responsible. After the death of 
Buckingham, ho seems to have been 
his own prime minister. Ho had, how- 
ever, two counsellors who seconded 
him, or went beyond him, in intolerance 
and lawless violence, tho one a super- 


stitious driveller, as honest as a vile 
temper would sufiTer him to be, tho 
other a man of great valour and capa- 
city, but licentious, faithless, corrupt, 
and cruel. 

Never were faces more strikingly 
characteristic of the individuals to whom 
tlioy belonged, than those of Laud and 
Strafford, as they still remain portrayed 
by tho most skilful hand of that age. 
The mean forehead, the pinched fea- 
tures, the peering eyes, of the prelate, 
suit admirably \vith Ms disposition, 
^cymnrk him out as a low'crkind of 
Saint Dominic, differing from the fierce 
and gloomy enthusiast who founded 
tho Inquisition, as we might imagine 
tho fonMior imp of a spiteful wutch to 
dificr from nn archangel of darkness. 
T^en wo read His Grace’s judgments, 
w'hen wo read tho report wmch he 
drew up, setting forth that ho had sent 
some separatists to prison, and implor- 
ing tho royal aid against others, we 
feel a movement of indignation. Wo 
turn to his Diary, and wo are nt once 
as cool os contempt can make us. 
There we learn how his picture fell 
down, and how fearful ho was lest tho 
fall should bo nn omen ; how ho dreamed 
that the Duke of Buckingham come to 
bed to him, that IGng James walked 
past him, that he saw ^omas Flaxncy 
in green garments, and the Bishop of 
Worcester with his shoulders wrapped 
in linen. Ih the early part of 1627, 
tho sleep of this great ornament of the 
church seems to have been much dis- 
turbed. On the fifth of Jannaty, ho 
saw a merry old man with a wrinkled 
countenance, named Grove, lying on 
the ground. On the fourteonUi of the 
same memorable month, he saw tho 
Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and 
ride away. A day or two after this he 
dreamed that he gave the King drink 
in a silver cup, and that the lung re- 
fused it, and c^ed for glass. Then he 
dreamed that he had turned Papist ; 
of all his dreams tho only one, we sus- 
pect, which come through the gate of 
horn. But of these visions our favour- 
ite is tiiat which, as he has recorded, 
ho enjoyed on the night of Friday, the 
ninth of February, 1627. “ I dreamed,” 
says he, “ that 1 had the scurvy; and 
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that forthwith all my teeth became the death of Buckingham, the Eng 
loose. Uicre was one in especial in my attempted to seduce some of the chiefs 
lower jaw, which I could scarcely keep of the Opposition from their party ; 
in with my finger till I had called for and Wentworth was among those who 
help.” Here was a man to have the yielded to the seduction. He ahan- 
snperintendcnce of the opinions of a doned his associates, and hated them' 
great nation ! ' ever after with the^ deadly hatred of a 

But Wentworth,— who ever names renegade. Egh titles and great em- 
him without thinking of those harsh plo 3 rments were heaped upon him. 
dark features, ennobled by their ex- He became Earl of Strafibrd, Lord 
pression into more than the majesty of Licntenant of Ireland, President of 
an antique Jupiter ; of that brow, that the Council of the North ; and he em- 
eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in ployed all his power for the purpose 
a chronicle, are written the events of of emshing those liberties of which he 
many stormy and disastrous years, high had been the most distiifgnished cham- 
enterpriso accomplished, frightful dan- pion. Es connsels respecting public 
gers braved, power unsparingly exer- afiairs were fierce and arbitrary. His 
oised, suffering unshrinkingly borne ; correspondence with Land abundantly 
of that fixed look, so full of severity, proves that government without par- 
of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, liaments, government by the sword, 
of dauntless resolution, which seems at was his favourite scheme. He was 
once to forebode and to defy- a terrible angry e%’cn that the course of justice 
fate, os it lowers on us ftom the living between man and man should be m- 
canvass of Vandyke ? Even at this restrained by the royal prerogative, 
day the hanghty earl overawes pos- He g^dged to the Courts of King’s 
tcrity os he overawed his contempo- Bench and Common Pleas even that 
varies, and excites the same interest measure of liberty which the most 
when arraigned before the tribunal of absolute of the Bourbons allowed to 
history which he excited at the bar of the Parliaments of France. In Ireland, 
the House of Lords. In spite of our- where he stood in the place of the Eng, 
selves, we sometimes feel towards his his practice was in strict accordance 
memory a certain relenting similar to with his theory. He set up the au- 
that relenting which his defence, as Sir Uiority of the executive government 
John Denham tells us, produced in over that of the courts of law. He 
Westminster Hall permitted no person to leave the island 

This great, brave, bad man entered without his license. He established 
the House of Commons at the same vast monopolies for his orvn private 
time with Hampden, and took the some benefit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily, 
side v/ith Hampden. Both were among He levied them by military force, 
the richest and most powerful com- Some of his acts arc described even 
moners in the kingdom. ]Ek)th were by the partial Clarendon as powerful 
equally distinguished by force of cha- acts, acts whidi marked a nature ex- 
racter, and by personal courage. Hump- cessivcly imperions, acts which caused 
den had more judgment and sagacity dislike and terror in sober and dispas- 
than Wcatworth. But no orator of sionate persons, high acts of oppres- 
that time equalled Wentworth in force sion. Upon a most involons charge, 
and brilliancy of expression, 1626 he obtained a capital sentence' from a 
both these eminent men were com- court-martial against a man of high 
mitted to prison by the Eng, Went- rank who had given him offence. He 
worth, who was among the leaders of debauched the daughter-in-law of the 
the Opposition, on account of his par- Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and then 
liamentary conduct, Hampden, who commanded that nobleman to settle 
had not os yet taken a prominent part his estate according to the wishes of 
in debate,, for refusing to pay taxes tiie lady. The Chancellor refused, 
illegally imposed. The Lord Lieutenant tnmed him out 

Here their path separated. After of office, and threw him into prison. 
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yfhea the Tiolent acts of the Long 
Parliament are blamed, let it not be 
foigottcn from what a tyranny tlicy 
rescued the nation. 

Among the hnmbler tools of Charles 
were CMef-Jnstice Finch and Noy the 
Attorney- General. Noy had, like 
Wentworth, supported the cause of 
liberty in Parliament, and had, like 
Wentworth, abandoned that cause for 
the sake of o£Bce. He devised, in con- 
junction with Finch, a scheme of ex- 
action which made the alienation of 
the people from the throne complete. 
A writ was issued by the King, com- 
manding the ci^ of London to equip 
and man ships of war for his senicc. 
SimiliU* writs were sent to the towns 
along the. coast. These measures, 
though they were direct violations of 
the Petition of Eight, had at least 
some show of precedent in their favour. 
But, after a time, the government took 
a step for which no precedent could 
be pleaded, and sent writs of ship- 
money to the inland coimtics. This 
was a stretch of power on which 
Elizabeth herself had not ventured, 
even at a time when all laws im'ght 
with propriety have been made to 
bend to that highest law, the safety 
of the state. The inland counties had 
not been rcqnircVl to iumish ships, or 
money in the room of ships, even 
when the Armada was approaching 
our shores. It seemed intolerable that 
a prince who, by assenting to the Pe- 
tition of Eight, had relinquished the 
power of levying ship-money even in 
the out-ports, should bo the first to 
levy it on parts of the kingdom where 
it had been nnlmown under the most 
absolute of his predecessors. 

Clarendon distinctly admits that this 
tax was intended, not only for the sup- 
port of the navy, but “ for a spring and 
magazine that should have no bottom, 
and for an everlasting supply of all 
occasions.” The nation well under- 
stood this ; and from one end of Eng- 
land to the other the public mind was 
strongly excited. 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a 
ship of four hundred and fifty tons, or 
a sum of four thousand five hundred 
pounds. ' The share of the tax which 


fell to Hampden was very small ; so 
small, indeed, that the sheriff was 
blamed for setting so wealthy a man 
at so low a rate. But, though ^e 
sum demanded was a trifle,^ the prin- 
ciple involved was fearfully important. 
ELampden, after consulting the most 
eminent constitutional lawyers of the 
time, refused to pay the few sliillings 
at which he was assessed, and deter- 
mined to incur all the certain e^^ense, 
and the probable danger, of bringing 
to a solemn hearing this great contro- 
versy between the people and the 
Crown. “ Till this time,” says Claren- 
don, “ he was rather of reputation in 
his own comitry than of public dis- 
course or fame in the kingdom ; but 
then he grew the argument of all 
tongnes, every man inqniring who and 
wliat he was that durst, at his own 
charge, support the liberty and pros- 
perity of tholdngdom.” 

Towards the dose of the year 1636, 
this great cause come on in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber before all the judges 
of England- The leading connsel 
a^amst tlie writ was the celebrated 
Olh'er St. John, a man whose temper 
was melancholy, whose manners were 
resen'cd, and who was as yet little 
known in 'Westminster Hall, but whose 
groat talents had not escaped the pene- 
trating eye of Hampden. The At- 
torney-General and Solicitor-General 
appeared for the Crown. 

The arguments of the cotmsel occu- 
pied many days ; and the Exchequer 
Chamber took a considerable time for 
deliberation. The opinion of the bench 
was divided. So clearly was the law 
in favonr of Hampden that, though the 
judges held their situations only during 
the royal pleasure, the majority against 
him was the least possible. Five of 
the twelve pronounced in his favonr. 
The remaining seven gave tiieir voices 
for the writ. 

The only effect of this decision was 
to make the public indignation stronger 
and deeper. “ The judgment,” says 
Clarendon, “ proved of more advan- 
tage and credit to the gentleman con- 
demned tlian to the King’s service.” 
The coiuage which Hampden had 
shoivn on this occasion, as the same 
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historian tells ns, " raised his reputa- 
tion to agrentheight generally througli- 
ont the kingdom.” Even courtiers 
and crown-lanycrs spoke rcspectfiillj 
of him. “His carriage,” says Claren- 
don, “throughout tlmt agitation, nrns 
with tliat rare temper and modesty, 
that they who watehed him narrowly 
to find some adrantago against liis 
person, to make him less resolute in 
his cause, were compelled to give him 
a just testimony.” But his demeanour, 
though it impressed Lord Falkland 
with the deepest respect, though it 
drew forth the praises of Solicitor- 
General Herbert, only kindled into a 
fiercer fiamo the crer-buming hatred 
of Straflord. That minister in his 
letters to Land miumnrcd against the 
lenity with which Hampden was treated. 
“In good faith,” ho wrote, “were such 
men rightly serred, they should be 
whipped info their right wits.” Again 
ho says, “1 still wish !Mr. Hampden, 
and others to his likeness, were well 
whipped into their right senses. And 
if the rod bo so used that it smart not, 
I am themoro sony.” 

Tho person of Hampden was now 
scarcely safe. His prudence and mo- 
deration hndhitherto disappointed those 
who would gladly have had a pretence 
for sending him to tho prison of Eliot. 
But he knew that tho eye of a tyrant 
was on him. In tho year 1637 mis- 
governmont had rc.achcd its height. 
Eight years hod passed nithout a Par- 
liament. The decision of the Exche- 
quer Chamber had placed at the dis- 
posal of the Crown the whole property 
of the English people. About tho time 
atwhich that decision was pronoimccd, 
Pjynne, Bastwick, and Burton were 
murilatcd by the sentence of tho Star 
Chamber, and sent to rot in remote 
dungeons. Tho estate and tho person 
of every man who had opposed the 
court were at its mercy. 

Hampden detemuned to leave Eng- 
land. Beyond tho Atlantic Ocean, a 
few of tho persecuted ]^iritans had 
formed, in tho wilderness of Connecti- 
cut, a settlement which has since be- 
come a prosperous commonwealth and 
which, in spite of the lapse of time and 
of the change of government, still re- 


tains something of the character ^ven 
to it by its first founders. Lord Sayo 
and Lord Brooke were tho original 
projectors of tliis scheme of emigra- 
tion. Hampden had been early con- 
sulted respecting it. He was now, it 
appears, desirous to withdraw himself 
beyond tho reach of oppressors who, 
as he probably suspected, and os 
wo know, were bent on punishing his 
manful resistance to tlicir tyranny. He 
was accompanied by his kinsman 
Oliver Cromwell, over whom ho pos- 
sessed great influence, and in whom ho 
alone had discovered, under an exterior 
appearance of coarseness and extrava- 
gance, those great and commanding 
talents which were afterwords tho ad- 
miration and the dread of Europe. 

Tho cousins took their passage in a 
vessel which lay in the Thames, and 
whidi was bound for North America. 
They were actually on boiird, when an 
order of council appeared, by which 
tho ship was prohibited from sailing. 
Seven other ships, filled with emi- 
grants, were stopped at the some time. 

Hampden and Cromwell remained ; 
and with them remained tho Eril 
Genius of the House ofStu.irt. Tho 
tide of pubh'c aflairs was even now on 
tho turn. Tho IQng had resolved to 
change the ccdcsinsticol constitution of 
Scotland, and to introduce into the 
public worship of that kingdom cere- 
monies which tho great body of the 
Scots regarded os popish. This absurd 
attempt produced, first discontents, 
then riots, and at length open rebel- 
lion. A provisional government was 
established at Edinburgh, and its 
audioritywas obeyed throughout tho 
kingdom. This government raised an 
army, appointed a general, and sum- 
moned an Assembly of tho Kirk. Tho 
famous instrument called tho Cove- 
nant was put forth at this time, and 
was eagerly subscribed by the pcopla 

Iho beginnings of this formidable 
insurrection were strangely neglected 
by the King and his adrisers. But 
towards the dose of the year 1638 tho 
danger became pressing. An army 
was raised; and early in the folloiving 
spring Charles marched northward at 
the head of a force suffident, as it 





seomcd, to reduce 
sabmission. 

But Charles acted at this conjunc- 
ture as he acted at every important 
conjuncture tliroughout his life. A&w 
oppressing, threatening, and blustering, 
ho hesitated and failed. He wju bold 
in the wrong place, and timid in the 
^vrong place. Ho would have shown 
his wisdom by being afraid before the 
liturgy was read in St Giles’s church. 
Ho put off his fear till ho had readied 
the Scottish border with his troops. 
Then, after a feeble campm^, ho con- 
duded n treaty with the insurgents, 
and withdrew his army. But the 
terms of the pacification were not ob- 
served. Each party chatged the other 
with foul play. The Scots refused to 
disarm. Tlio King found great dif- 
ficulty in rc-asscmbling his forces. 
His late expedition had drained his 
treasury. Tlio revenues of the next 
year had been anticipated. At another 
time, ho might have attempted to 
make up the deficiency by illegal ex- 
pedients; but such a course would 
clearly have been dangerous when 
part of the island was in rebellion. It 
was necessary to call a Farliament. 
After eleven years of suffering, the 
voice of the nation was to bo heard 
once more. 

Li April, 1640, the Parliament met ; 
and the King had another chance of 
conciliating his people. The new House 
of Commons was, beyond all comparison, 
the least rcfractoiy House of Commons 
that had been knoivn for many years. 
Indeed, wo have never been able to 
understand how, after so long a pe- 
riod of misgovemment, the represen- 
tatives of the nation should have shown 
so moderate and so loyal a disposition. 
Clarendon speaks with admiration of 
their dutiful temper. “The House, 
generally,” says he, “ was exceedingly 
disposed to please the King, and to do 
him service.” “It could never be 
hoped,” ho observes dsewhere, “ that 
more sober or dispassionate men would 
ever meet together in that place, or 
fewer who brought ill purposes with 
them.” 

lu this Parliament Hampden took 
his sent os member for Bu^nghom- 
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shire, and thenceforward, till the day 
of Ills death, gave himself up, with 
scarcely any intermission, to public 
affairs. He took lodgings in Gray’s 
Lin Lane, near the house occupied by 
I^, with whom ho lived in habits of 
the closest intimacy. He was now 
decidedly the most popular man in 
England. Tlio Opposition looked to 
him as their leader, and the servants 
of the King treated liim with marked 
respect. 

Charles requested tlio Parliament to 
vote an immediate supply, and pledged 
his word that, if they would gratify 
him in tliis request, ho would after- 
wards give them time to represent 
their grievances to him. The grievances 
under winch tlio nation suffered were 
so serious, and the royal word had 
been so shamefully violated, that the 
Commons could hardly be expected to 
comply with tliis request During the 
first week of the session, the minutes 
of the proceedings against Hampden 
were laid on the table by Oliver St 
John, and a committee reported that 
the case was matter of grievance. The 
King sent a message to the Commons,' 
offering, if they would vote him tivelvo 
subsidies, to give up the prerogative 
of ship-money. Many years before, 
be had received five subsidies in con- 
sideration of his assent to the Petition 
of Bight By assenting to that pe- 
tition, he had ^ven up the right of 
levying ship-money, if he ever pos- 
sessed it How he had observed the 
promises made to his third Parliament, 
all England knew; and it was not 
strange that the Commons should be 
somewhat unwilling to buy from him, 
over and over again, their own ancient 
and undoubted inheritance. 

His message, however, was not un- 
fovourably received. The Commons 
were ready to give a large supply; but 
they uere not disposed to give it in 
exchange for a prerogative of whidi 
they altogether denied the existence. 
If they acceded to the proposal of the 
King, they recognised the legality of 
the ivrits of ship-money. ‘ 

Hampden, who was a greater master 
of parliamentary tactics than any man 
of his time, saw that this was the pre- 
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vailing feeling, and availed himself of 
it with great dexterilj. He moved that 
the question should be put, “ 'Whether 
the House would consent to the pro- 
position made by the King, as con- 
tained in the message.” Hyde inter- 
fered, and proposed that the question 
should bo divided ; that the sense of 
the House should bo taken merely on 
the point whctlicr there should be a 
supply or no supply; and that the 
manner and the amount should be left 
for subsequent consideration. 

Tlio majority of the House was for 
granting a supply, but against granting 
it in the manner proposed by the King. 
If the House had divided on Hampden’s 
question, the court would have sus- 
tained a defeat; if on Hyde’s, the court 
would have gained an apparent vic- 
tory. Some members called for Hyde’s 
motion, others for Hampden’s. In 
the midst of the uproar, the secrctaty 
of state, Sir Harry 'Vane, rose and 
stated that the supply would not be 
accepted unless it were voted according 
to the tenor of the message. Vane 
was supported by Herbert, the Soli- 
citor-General. Hyde’s motion was 
therefore no further pressed, and the 
debate on the general question was 
adjourned till the next day. 

On the next day the King came 
down to the House of Lords, and dis- 
solved the Parliament with an angry 
speech. His conduct on this occasion 
has never been defended by any of his 
apologists. Glaicndon condemns it se- 
verely. “ No mini,” s.ays lie, " could 
imagine what oilcncc the Commons 
had given.” The oiTcnco which they 
had given is plain. They had, indeed, 
behaved most temperately and most 
respectfully. But they had shown a 
disposition to redress wrongs and to 
vindicate tile laws; and this was enough 
to make them hatefid to a king whom 
no law could bind, and whose whole 
government was one system of ■wrong. 

'The nation received the intclligcnoo 
of the dissolution with sorrow and in- 
dignation. The only persons to whom 
tins e^ent gave pleasure were those 
few discerning men wlio thought that 
the malndic.s of the state '^vero beyond 
the reach of gentle remedies. Olivei' 


St. John’s joy was too great for con- 
cealment. It lighted up his dark and 
melancholy features, and made him, 
for the first time, indiscreetly commu- 
nicative. He told Hyde that tilings 
must bo worse before they could bo 
better, and that the dissolved Parlia- 
ment would never have done all that 
was necessary. St. John, wo think, 
■was in the right. No good could then 
have been done by any Parliament 
which did not fully understand that no 
confidence could safely be placed in 
the King, and that, while he enjoyed 
more than the shadow of power, the 
nation would never enjoy more than 
the shadow of liberty. 

As soon ns Charles had dismissed 
the Parliament, he throw several mem- 
bers of the House of Commons into 
prison. Ship-money was exacted more 
rigorously than ever; and the Mayor 
and Shcrifls of London were prose- 
cuted before the Star Chamber for 
slackness in Ictrying it. IVentworth, 
it is said, observed, with characteristic 
insolence and cruelty, that things would 
never go right till the Aldermen were 
hanged. Largo sums were raised i>y 
force on those counties in which the 
troops were qiuii tered. A1 1 the wrctclicd 
shifts of a beggared exchequer were 
tried. Forced loans were raised. Grc<it 
quantities of goods were bought on 
long credit and sold for ic.idy money. 
A scheme for dcliasing the currency 
Avas under consideration At length, 
in August, the King again marched 
northward. 

The Scots advanced into England 
to meet him. It is by no means im- 
probable that this bold step was taken- 
by the advice of Hampden, and of 
those Avith,whora ho acted; and this 
has been made matter of grave accu- 
sation against the English Opposition. 
It is said that to call in the aid of fo- 
reigners in a domestic quarrel is the 
worst of treasons, and that the Puritan 
loaders, by taking tliis courec, shoAVod 
tliat they Avcrc regardless of the honour 
and independence of the nation, and 
anxious only for the success of their 
OAvn factiuii. Wo are uttcily unable 
to bcc any distinction bctAA-cen the case 
of the Scutch invasion in 1640, and 
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tho cnbO of the Dutch invasion in 1688; 
or rutlicr, we see distinctions which 
are to tho admitago of Hampden and 
his friends. Wo believe Charles to 
have been a worse and more dangerous 
king than his son. Tho Dutcli ncro 
strangers to ns, tho Scots a kindred 
people speaking tho same language, 
subjects of the same prince, not aliens 
in tho cyo of tho Law. Ifi indeed, it 
had been possible that a Scotch army 
or a Dutdi army could have enslaved 
England, those who persuaded Leslie 
to cross the Tu’ced, and tliosc who 
signed tho indtation to tho Prince of 
Orange, would have been traitors to 
their conntiy. But such a result was 
out of tlio question. All that either a 
Scotcli or a Dutch invasion could do 
was to give tho public feeling of Eng> 
land an opportunity to show itself. 
Both c-xpeditions would have ended in 
complete and ludicrous discomfiture, 
had Charles and James been supported 
by their soldiers and their people. In 
neither cose, therefore, was tho inde- 
pendence of England endangered; in 
both eases her liberties were pro- 
seia'cd. 

Tho second campaign of Charles 
against the Scots was short and igno- 
minious. £Qs soldiers, as soon ns they 
saw tho enemy, ran away ns English 
soldiers havonoverrun either before or 
since. It can scarcely be doubted that 
their flight was tho ofTcct, not of 
cowardice, but of disaffection. The 
four northern counties of England were 
occupied by tho Scotch army, and the 
King retired to York. 

TJtc game of tyranny was now up. 
Charles had risked and lost his last 
stake. It is not easy to retrace tho 
mortifications and humiliations which 
tho tyrant now had to endure, ■without 
a feeling of -vindictive pleasure. His 
army -was mutinous; his trcnsuiy was 
empty; his people dnmoured for a 
Parliament ; addresses and petitions 
against tho govcnimcnt wore pre- 
sented. Strafford was for shooting the 
petitioners by martitd law; but tlie 
King could not trust the soldiers. A 
great council of Peers was called at 
York; but tho lUng could not trust 
^ven tho Peers. He struggled, evaded, 


hesitated, tiled every shift, rather than 
again face tho rcpi-cscntotivcs of his 
injured people. At length no shift 
was left. lie made a truce mth tho 
Scots, and summoned a Porh'ament. 

Tlio leaders of tho popular parly 
had, after the late dissolution, remained 
in London for tho purpose of organiz- 
ing a scheme of opposition to tho 
court. They now exerted themselves 
to tho utmost. Hampden, in parti- 
cular, rode from county to county, ex- 
horting the electors to give their votes 
to men worthy of their confidence. 
'Jho great majority of the returns was 
on tho side of the Opposition. Hump- 
den was himself chosen member both 
for Wendover and Buckinghamshire. 
Ho made his election to servo for the 
county. 

On tho third of November, 1640, a 
day to bo long remembered, met that 
great Parliament, destined to every 
extreme of fortune, to empire and to 
servitude, to glory and to contempt; 
at one time tho sovereign of its sove- 
reign, at anotlicr time tho servant of 
its servants. From tho first day of 
meeting tho attendance rvas great; 
and tho ospcct of the members was that 
of men not disposed to do tho work 
negligently. Tho dissolution of tho 
late Parliament had convinced most of 
them that half measures would no 
longer sullicc. Clarendon tells us, that 
” the same men who, six monUis be- 
fore, were observed to ho of very mo- 
del ate tempers, and to wish tliat gentle 
remedies might bo applied, talked now 
in another dialect botli of kings and 
pereons ; and said tliat they must now 
bo of another temper tiian tliey were 
tho last Parliament.” Tho debt of 
vengeance was swollen by aU tho usury 
which had been accumulating during 
many years ; and payment .was made 
to tho full. 

This memorable crisis called forth 
parliamcntaty abilities siidi ns England 
had never before soon. Among tho 
most distinguished mcmbcis of tho 
House of Commons were Falkland, 
Hyde, Digby, young Harry Vane, 
Oliver St. John, Denzil Hollis, Natha- 
niel Fiennes. But two men exercised 
a paramount influence over the Icgis- 
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latore and tlio country, Pym and 
Hampden ; and by tlio universal con- 
sent of friends and enemies, the first 
plaeo belonged to Hampden. 

On oecasions which required set 
speeches Pym generally took the lend. 
Hampden very seldom rose till Into in 
a debate. His speaking was of tlint 
kind which has, in orciy age, been 
held in the lughest estimation by Eng- 
lish Porlinmcnts, ready, weighty, per- 
spicuous, condensed. His perception 
of the feelings of the House was exqui- 
site, his temper unalterably placid, his 
manner eminently courteous and gen- 
tlemanlike. “ Even with those,” says 
Clarendon, “ who were able to preserve 
themselves from his infusions, nndwho 
discerned those opinions to be fixed in 
him with which they could not comply, 
he always left the character of an in- 
genious and conscientious person.” 
llis talents for business were ns re- 
markable as his talents fur debate. 
“Ho w'os,” says Clarendon, “ of an in- 
dustiy and vigilance not to bo tired 
out or wearied by the most laborious, 
and of ports not to bo imposed upon 
by the most subtle and sharp.” Yet it 
was rather to his moral than to his 
intellectual qualities that ho was in- 
debted for the vast influence which he 
possessed. “'When this parliament 
began,” — wo again quote Clarendon, 
— “the eyes of all men were fixed 
upon him, ns their patria pater, and the 
pilot that must steer the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks wiiidi threat- 
ened it. And I am persuaded his 
power and interest at that time were 
greater to do good or hurt than any 
man’s in the kingdom, or than any 
man of his rank hath had in any time ; 
for his reputation of honesty was uni- 
versal, and his nflcctions seemed so 
publicly guided, that no corrupt or 
private ends could bias them. ... lie 
was indeed a very W’iso man, and of 
great parts, and possessed with tlic 
most absolute spirit of popularity, and 
the most absolute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man I over knew.” 

It is sufficient to recapitulate shortly 
the acts of tlic Long Parliament during 
its first session. Strafford and Laud 
wore impeached and imprisoned. Straf- 


ford was afterwards attainted by BDl, 
and executed. Lord Keeper Pinch 
fled to Holland, Secretary Windebank 
to Prance. All those whom the King 
had, during the lost twelve years, em- 
ployed for the oppression of his people, 
from the servile judges who had pro- 
nounced in favour of tlic crown against 
Hampden, down to the sheriffs who 
had distrained fur ship-money, and the 
custom-house ofiicers who had levied 
tonnage and poundage, were sum- 
moned to answer for their conduct. 
Tlie Star Chamber, the High Commis- 
sion Court, the Council of York, were 
abolished. Those unfortunate victims 
of Land who, after undergoing igno- 
minious exposure and cruel manghngs, 
had been sent to languish in distant 
prisons, were set at liberty, and con- 
ducted through London in triumphant 
procession. The King was compelled 
to give the judges patents for life or 
dnnng good behaviour. Ho was de- 
prived of those oppressive powers which 
were the Inst relics of the old feudal 
tenures. ITio Purest Courts and the 
Stannniy Courts were reformed. It 
was provided that the Parliament then 
sitting should not be prorogued or dis- 
solved without its own consent, and 
that a Parliament should bo hdd at 
least once cveiy three years. 

hlany of these measures Lord Cla- 
rendon allows to havo been most saln- 
taiyt and few persons will, in our 
times, deny that, in the laws passed 
during this session, the good greatly 
prcpondenited over the evil. The 
abolition of those three hateful courts, 
the Northern Council, the Star Cham- 
ber, and the High Commission, would 
alone entitle the Long Parliament to 
the lasting gratitude of Englishmen. 

The proceeding against Strafford 
undoubtedly seems hard to people liv- 
ing in our days. It would probably 
have seemed mereiful and moderate to 
people living in the sixteenth century. 
It is curious to compare the trial of 
Charles’s minister with the trial, if it 
can be so called, of Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, in the bles.sed reign of Edward 
the Sixth. None of the great re- 
formers of our Church doubted ffio 
propriety of passing an act of Parlhi- 
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ment for catting oiF Iiord Seymooi’s 
head without a legal conviction. Tho 
pious Cranmer voted for that act ; the 
pious Latimer preached for it; the 
pious Edward returned thanks for it ; 
and all the pious Lords of the council 
together exhorted their victim to what 
they were pleased facetiously to call 
“the quiet and patient suffering of 
justice.” 

But it is not necessary to defend the 
proceedings against Strafford by any 
such comparison. They are justified, 
in our opinion, by that which alone 
justifies capitd punishment or any 
punishment, by that wliich alone justi- 
fies war, by tho public danger. That 
there is a certain amount of public 
danger which will justify a legislature 
in sentencing a man to death % retro- 
spective law, few people, we suppose, 
will deny. Eew people, for example, 
will deny that the Ercnch Convention 
was perfectly jnstified in placing Eo- 
bespierre, St Just, and Couthon under 
file ban of the law, without a trial. 
This proceeding differed from tho pro- 
ceeding against Strafford only in being 
much more rapid and violent Strafford 
was fully heard. Eobespierre was not 
snfibred to defend himself. Was there, 
then, in the case of Strafford, a danger 
sufficient to justify an act of attainder? 
We believe that there was. We believe 
that the contest in which the Parlia- 
ment was engaged against tho Ifing 
was a contest for tho security of our 
properly, for the liberty of our persons, 
for every tiling which makes us to 
differ from the subjects of Don Miguel 
We behove that tho cause of tho Com- 
mons was such as justified them in 
resisting the King, in raising an army, 
in sending tliousands of brave men to 
kill and to be killed. An act of at- 
tainder is surely not more a departure 
from the ordiuary course of law than 
a civil war. An act of attainder pro- 
duces much less suffering than a civil 
war. Wo are, tliercfore, unable to dis- 
cover on what principle it can be 
maintained that a cause which justifies 
a civil war will not justify an act of 
attainder. 

Many specious arguments have been 
urged against the retrospective low by 


which Strafford was condemned to 
death. But all these arguments pro- 
ceed on the supposition that the crisis 
was an ordinary crisis. The attainder 
was, in tmth, a revolutionary measure. 
It was part of a system of resistance 
which oppression had rendered neccs- 
saiy. It is as unjust to judge of the 
conduct pursued by the Long Farlia • 
ment towards Strafford on ordinary 
principles, as it would have been to 
indict Fairfax for murder because he 
cut down a comet at Naseby. From 
tho day on wliich the Houses met, 
there was a war waged by them against 
the King, a war for all that they held 
dear, a war carried on at first by 
means of parliamentary forms, at last 
by physical force ; and, as in the se- 
cond stage of that war, so in the first, 
they were entitled to do many things 
which, in quiet times, would have been 
culpable. 

We must not omit to mention that 
those who were afterwards the most 
distinguished ornaments of tho King’s 
party supported the bill of attainder. 
It is almost certain that Hyde voted 
for it. It is quite certain that Falk- 
land bpth voted and spoke for it. Tho 
opinion of Hampden, os far os it can 
bo collected from a very obscure note 
of one of his speeches, seems to have 
been that the proceeding by Bill was 
unnecessary, and that it would be a 
better course to obtain judgment on 
the impeachment. 

Daring this year the Court opened 
a negotiation with tho leaders of the 
Opposition. The Earl of Bedford was 
invited to form an administration on 
popular principles. St. J olm was made 
solicitor-general. Hollis was to have 
been secretary of statej and Pym chon- 
cellur of the exchequer. Tho post of 
tutor to the Prince of Wales was de- 
signed for Hampden. The death of 
the Earl of Bedford prevented' this 
arrangement from being carried into 
effect ; and it may be doubted whether^ 
even if that nobleman’s life had been 
prolonged, Charles would ever have 
consented to' surround himself with 
counsellors whom he could not but hate 
and fear. 

Lord Clarendon admits that the con- 
P 
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dnctofirampdcn during tins year was toleration in the school of suffering, 
mild and temperate, that ho seemed Tliey reprobated the partial lenity 
disposed rather to soothe than to ex- whicli the government showed towards 
cite the public mind, and that, when idolaters, and, with some shmv of rca- 
violent and unreasonable motions were son, ascribed to bad motives conduct, 
made by his followers, he generally which, in such a King as Charles, and 
left the House before the division, lest such a prelate as Land, couM not pos- 
he should seem to give countenance to sibly be ascribed to humanity or to 
their extravagance. His temper was liberality of sentiment. The- violent 
moderate. He sincerely loved peace. Arminianism of the Archbishop, his 
He felt also great fear lest too prccipi- diildish attachment to ceremonies, his 
tate a movement should produce a re- superstitions veneration for altars, vest- 
action. ilia events which took place mcnt5,andpaintcdwindows, his bigoted 
early in the next session clearly showed zeal for the constitution and the privi- 
that this fear was not unfounded. ■ leges of his order, his known opinions 
During tlie autumn the Parliament respecting the celibacy of the clergy, 
adjourned for a few weeks. Before had excited great disgust throughout 
the recess, Hampden was despatched that large party which was every day 
to Scotland by the House of Commons,- becoming more and more hostile to 
nominally as a commissioner, to obtain Rome, and more and more inclined to 
security lor a debt which the Scots had the doctrines and tlie discipline of 
contracted during the late invasion ; Geneva. It was bclic%’cd by many 
but in truth that he might keep watch that the Irish rebellion had been se- 
over the King, who had now repaired crctly encouraged by the Court ; and, 
to Edinburgh, for the purpose of finally when the Parliament met again in 
adjusting the points ot difference which Hovember, after a 'short recess, the 
remained between him and his northern Puritans were more intractable than 
subjects. Itwas the business of Hamp- ever. ■ ’ 

den to dissuade the Covenanters from But that which Hampden had feared 
making their peace with the Court, at had come to pass. A -reaction had 
the expense of the popular party in taken place. A largo body of modc- 
England. rate and well-meaning men,- who had 

■\Vliilo the King was in Scotland, heartily concurred in the strong mca- 
the Iiish rebellion biofce out. Tlie surcs adopted before the recess, were 
suddenness and violence of this tcniblo inclined to pause. Their opinion was 
explosion excited a strange suspicion that, during many years the coiintiy 
in the public mind. Tlie Queen was a had been grievously misgoverned, and 
professed Papist.-. The King and the tlint n great reform had been ncccs- 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not in- sary ; but that a great reform had been 
dcedbeenrcconciledtotheSccofRomc; made, that the grievances of the nation 
but they had, while acting towards the had been fully redressed, that suflicicnt 
Puritan party ■vrith the utmost rigour, vengeance had been exacted for the 
and speaking of that party with the past, that suflicient scenrily had been 
utmost contempt, shown great tender- provided for the future, and tliat it 
ness and respect towards the Catholic would, therefore, ho both ungrateful, 
.religion and its professors. In spite of and unwise to make any further at- 
the wishes of successive Parliaments, tacks on the royal prerogative. In 
the Protestant separatists had been support of this opinion many plausible 
cruelly persecuted. And at the same arguments have been used. ' But to all 
time, in spite of the wishes of those these arguments there is one short an- 
very Parliaments, laws which .were in swer. The King could not be trusted, 
force against the Papists, and which. At the head of those who may bo 
niijustiiinblo as .they were, suited the balled' the Constitutional - Roy^iSts 
tempwof that. 'age, had not been car- 'were Palkland, Hyde, and Culpeper, 
ried into execution. The Protertant All these eminent -men had, 'during 
nonconformists had .not ■jet 'learned the former year,' been in very decided 
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opposition to the Court In some of 
those TCty proceedings Tvith which 
theiradmifers rcproadi Hampden, thoj 
had taken a more decided part than 
Hampden. Thej* bad all been con- 
cerned in the impc.'ichmcntofStraiTord. 
They had all, there is reason to be- 
lieve, voted for the Bill of Attainder. 
Certainly none of them voted against 
it They had all agreed to tho act 
which made tho consent of tho FarUa- 
ment necessary to a dissolution or pro- 
rogation. Hyde had been among tho 
most active of those who attacked tho 
Council of York. Falkland had voted 
for the cKclnsion of the bishops from 
tho Upper House. Tlioywcro now 
inclined to halt in tho path of reform, 
perhaps to retrace a few of their steps. 

A direct collision soon took place 
between the two parties into which 
tlie House of Commons, lately at al- 
most perfect unity with itself, w’as now 
divided. Tho opponents of tho go- 
vernment moved that celebrated ad- 
dress to the King which is known by 
the name of tho Grand Bcmonstrance. 
In this address all tho oppressive nets 
of the preceding fifteen yetirs were set 
forth with great energy of language ; 
and, in conclusion, the King was en- 
treated to employ no ministers in whom 
the Farliamcnt coidd not confide. 

The debate on tho Kemonstrance 
was long and stormy. It commcnccd 
at m'no in the morning of tho twenty- 
first of November, and lasted till after 
midnight. Tho dinsion showed that 
a great change had taken place in the 
temper of tho House. Though many 
members had retired from exhaustion, 
three hundred voted; .and theEemon- 
stnanco was carried by a m.ajority of 
only nine. A violent debate followed, 
on tho question whether tho minority 
should be allowed to protest against 
this decision. ' The excitement w’os so 
grc.it that several members were 
on tha point of prdceoding to personal 
violence. “ Wo had sheathed ‘ our 
swords in caeb other’s bowels,” says 
an.cye-w’itness, “ had not the sagacity 
and great CJilmncss of Mr. Hampden, 
by a short speech, prevented it.” . The 
House did. not rise ,till two in tho 
morning. 


Tlic situation of tho Fnritan leaders 
was now difficult and full of peril. 
Tho small majority which they still 
had might soon become a minority. 
Ont of doors, their supporters in the 
higher and middle classes were be- 
ginning to fall off. Thcrewasagrow’- 
ing opinion. that the King had been 
hardly used. The English are always 
inclined to side with a weak party 
which is in tho wrong, rather than 
with a strong party which is in the 
right. This m.iybe seen in all con- 
I tests, from contests of boxers to con- 
‘ tests of faction. Thus it w.is that a 
violent rc.iction took place in favour 
of Charles tho Second against tho 
Wliigs in 16SI. Thus it was that an 
equally violent reaction took place in 
favour of George tho Third against 
the coidition in 1784. A similar re- 
action was beginning to take place 
diwing tho second year of tho Long 
Farliamcnt Some members of tho 
Opposition “had resumed,” says Cla- 
rendon, “ their old resolution of leav- 
ing tlje kingdom.” Oliver Cromwell 
openly declared that ho and many 
others would have emigrated if they 
had been left in a minority on tho 
question of the Bcmonstrance. 

Ch.arlcs had now a last dnanco of 
regaining the affection of liis pcopla 
H ho could have resolved to give his 
confidence to tho leaders of tho mo- 
derate party in tho House of Commons, 
and to rcgulato his proceedings by 
their advice, ho might have been, not, 
indeed, os ho had been, a despot, bnt 
tho powerful and respected king of a 
free people. Tho notion might have 
enjoyed liberty and repose under a 
govcniment with Falkland at its head, 
checked by a constitutional Opposition 
under tho conduct of Hampden. It 
was not necessary that, in order to 
accomplish this happy end, tho ]^ng 
should saerifico any part of his lawful 
prerogative, or submit to any condi- 
tions inconsistent with his dignity. It 
was necessary only thdt ho should 
abstain from treachery, from violericc, 
from gross breaches of the law. -.This 
uus nil that tho nation was thenIdiS- 
poscd.to rcqniro of him. ‘ And oveh 
this was too much. , . . ' ' ' 

r S 
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Ror a short time he seemed in- the Hotose in person with an armed 
dined to take a wise and temperate force, and there to seize the lead^ 
course. Ho resolved to make Falk- of the Opposition, while engaged in 
land secretary of state, and Culpeper the discharge of their parliamentary 
chancellor of the exchequer. Ho de- duties. 

dared his intention of conferring in a What was his purpose ? Is it pos- 
short time some important office on siblc to bdieve that ho had no definite 
Hyde. He assured ^eso three persons purpose, that he took the most impor- 
that he would do nothing rdating to tant step of his whole reign without 
the House of Commons without their having for one moment considered 
joint advice, and that ho would com- what might be its effects ? Is it pos- 
municate all his designs to them in sible to believe that be wont merely for 
the most unreserved manner. This the purpose of making himself a 
resolution, had ho adhered to it, would laughing-stock, that he intended, if he 
have averted many years of blood and had found the accused members, and if 
mourning. Rut “ in very few days,” they had refused, as it was their right 
says Clarendon, “ho did fat^lysrvcrve and duty to ■refuse, the submisrion 
from it” which he illegally demanded, to leave 

On the third of January, 1642, the House without bringing them away? 
without giving tire slightest hint of If we reject both these suppositions, 
his intention to those advisers whom we must believe, and wo certainljr do 
he had solemnly promised to consult, believe, that he went fully determined 
ho sent down the attomoy-goncral to to carry his unlawful design into 
impeach Lord Rimbolton, Hampden, effect by violence, and, if necessary, 
F^, Hollis, and two other members to shed the blood of the diiefs ot 
of the House of Commons, at the bar the Opposition on the very floor of 
of the Lords, on a charge of High the Parliament House. 

Treason. It is difficult to find in the Lady Carlisle conveyed intelligence 
whole liistory of England such nn of the design to Fym. The five mcm- 
instanco of tyranny, perfidy, and folly, hers had time to withdraw before the 
The most precious and ancient rights arrival of Charles. They left the House 
of the subject were violated by this as he was entering New Palace Yard, 
act. Tire only way in which Hampden Ho was accompanied by about two 
and Pym could legally bo tried for hundred halberdiers of his guard, and 
treason at the suit of the King, was by by many gentlemen of the Court armed 
a petty jury on a bill found by a grand with swords. Ho walked up West- 
jury. The attorney-general had no minster Hall. At the southern end 
right to impeach them. The House of the Hall his attendants divided 
of Lords had no right to try them. to the right and left and formed a lane 
inio Commons refused to surrender to the door of the House of Com- 
their members. The Peers showed no mons. Ho knocked, entered, darted a 
inclination to usurp the unconstitu- look towards the place which Tjm 
tionol jurisdiction which the King at- usually occupied, and, seeing it empty, 
tempted to force on them. A contest walked up to the table. The Speaker 
began, in which -violence and weakness fell on his knee. The members rose 
were on the one side, law and rcsolu- and uncovered their heads in profound 
tion on the other. Cliarlcs sent an silence, and the King took his seat 
officer to seal up the lodgings and in the chair. He looked round the 
trunks of the accused members. The House. But the five members were 
Commons sent their sergeant to break nowhere to he seen. He interrogated 
tire seals. The tyi-ant resolved to the Speaker. Tlio Speaker answered, 
follow up one outrage by another. In that he was merely the organ of the 
■maMng^ the charge, he had struck at House, and had neither eyes to see, 
the institution of jiuies. In executing nor tongue to speak, but according 
the arr^t, he 'Struck at the privileges to their direction. The King muttered 
of Parliament. He resolved to go to a few feeble sentences about his respect 
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for tho laws of the realm, and the pri- 
vileges of Farliament, and retired. As 
he passed along the benches, several 
resolute voices called out audibly 
“Privilege 1” He returned to Wliite- 
hnll witli his company of bravocs, who, 
while he was in the House, had been 
impatiently waiting in the lobby for 
the word, cocking their pistols, and 
crying “ Fall on.” That night ho put 
forth a proclamation, directing that 
tho ports should bo stopped, and tliat 
no person should, at his peril, venture 
to harbour tho accused members. 

Hampden and bis friends had taken 
refuge in Coleman Street. The city of 
London was indeed the fastness of pub- 
lic liberty, and was, in those times, a 
place of at least as much importance 
as Paris during tho French RcTolntion. 
Tho city, properly so called, now con- 
sists in a gteat measure of immense 
warehouses and counting-houses, wliich 
arc frequented by traders and their 
clerks during tho day, and Icfl in al- 
most total solitude during the night. It 
was then closely inhabited by three 
hundred thousand persons, to whom 
it was not merely a place of business, 
but a place of constant residence. This 
great capital had as complete a civil 
and military organization os if it had 
been an independent republic. Each 
citizen had his company; and tho com- 
panies, which now seem to exist only 
for tho sake of epicures and of anti- 
quaries, were then formidable brother- 
hoods, tho members of whidi were 
almost as closely bound together ns 
tho members of a Highland clan. How 
strong these artificial tics were, tho 
numerous and valuable legacies an- 
ciently bequeathed by citizens to their 
corporations abundantly prove. Tho 
municipal oiHccs were iillcd by tho 
most opulent and respectable mer- 
chants of tho kingdom. Tho pomp of 
the magistracy of tho capital was infe- 
rior only to that which surrounded tho 
person of the sovereign. The Lon- 
doners loved their city with that patri- 
otic love tyhich is found only in small 
communities, like those of ancient 
Greece, or like those which arose in 
Italy during the middle ages. The 
numbers, the intelligence, tho wcidth 


of tlio citizens, tho dcmocraticol form 
of their local government, and their 
vicinity to tho Court and to tho Par- 
liament, made them one of tho most 
formidable bodies in tho kingdom 
Even as soldiers they were not to bo 
despised. In an age in which war is 
a profession, there is something ludi- 
crous in tho idea of battalions com- 
posed of apprentices and shopkeepers, 
and officered by aldermen. But, in 
tho early part of tho seventeenth cen- 
tury, there was no standing army in 
the island ; and tho militia of tho me- 
tropolis was not inferior in training to 
the militia of other places. A city 
which could furnish many thousands 
of armed men, abounding in natural 
courage, and not absolutely untinc- 
tured with military discipline, was a 
formidable auxiliary in times of in- 
ternal dissension. On several occa- 
sions during tho civil war, tho train- 
bands of London distinguished them- 
selves higlily; and at tho battle of 
Nowbmy, in particular, they repelled 
tho fiery onset of Rupert, and saved 
tho army of tho Parliament from 
destruction. 

Tho people of this great city had 
long been thoroughly devoted to tho 
naUonal cause. Many of them had 
signed a protestation in which they de- 
clared their resolution to defend tho 
privileges of Parliament. Tlioir en- 
thusiasm had, indeed, of late begun to 
cool. But tho impeachment of the five 
members, and tho insult oiTcred to tho 
House of Commons, inflamed them to 
fury. Their houses, their purses, their 
pikes, were at tho command of the re- 
presentatives of tho nation. London 
was in arms all night. Tho next day 
tho shops were closed; the streets wore 
filled with immense crowds; the mul- 
titude pressed round tho King’s coadi, 
and insulted him with opprobrious 
cries. Tho House of Commons, in tho 
mean time, appointed a committee to 
sit in tho city, for tho purpose of in- 
quiring into tho circumstances of tho 
late outrage. Tho members of tho 
committee were welcomed by a depu- 
tation of tho common counciL Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, Goldsmiths’ Hnll, 
and Grocers’ Hall, wciq fitted up for 
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their sittings. - A. guard of respectable royal residence. The tyrant could not 
citizenS] duly relieved twice a day, was bear to see the tnumpli of tliosc whom 
posted at their doors. The shcrifts ho had destined to the gallows and the 
were charged to watch over the safety quartcring-block. On the day pro- 
of the accused members, and to escort coding that which was fixed for their 
them to and-from tlie committee with rctmn, he fled, w-ith a few attendants, 
eveiy mark of honour. from that palace which he was never 

A violent and sudden revulsion of to see again till he was led through it 
feeling, both in the House and out of to the scafibld. 
it, was the effect of the late proceed- On the dovonth of Januaiy, the 
injrs of the King. Tlie Opposition re- Thames was covered with boats, and 
gained in a few hom's all tbo ascend- its shores with the gazing multitude, 
ancy which it had lost. The constitu- Armed vessels decorated witli stream- 
tional royalists were filled with shame ers, were ranged in two lines from 
and sorrow. They saw that they had London Bridge to TTestminster Halk 
been cnxelly deceived byCharlcs. They Tlie members returned upon the river 
saw that tlicy were, unjustly, but not in a ship manned by sailors who had 
unreasonably, suspected by &e nation, volunteered their services. Tire train- 
Clarcndon distinctly says that they bands of the city, under tlie command 
perfectly detested the counsels by of the sheriffs, marclicd along the 
wliich the King had been guided, and Strand, attended by a vast crowd of 
were so much displeased and dejected spectators, to guard the avenues to the 
at the unfair manner in which ho had House of Commons; 'and thus, with 
treated them that tlicy were inclined shouts and loud discliargcs of ordnance, 
to retire from his service. During the the accused patriots were brought back 
debates on the breadi of privilege, they by the people whom they had served 
preserved a melancholy silence. To and for whom they had suffered. The 
this day, the advocates of Charles take restored members, as soon as they had 
care to say as little as they can about entered the House, expressed, in the 
his visit to the House of Commons, and, wanticst terms, their gratitude to the 
when they cannot avoid mention of it^ citizens of London. The sheriffs were 
attiibute to infatuation an act which, warmly thanked by. the Speaker in the 
on any other supposition, they must, name of the Conimons; and orders 
admit to have been a frightful crime, w’cre given that a guard selected from 
The Commons, in a few days, openly the trainbands of the city, should dt- 
defied the King, and ordered the ac- tend daily to watch over the safety of 
cased members to attendin their places the Parliament, 
at Westminster and to resume their The excitement had not been con- 
parliamentaiy_ duties. The citizens fined to London. When intelligence 
resolved to bring back the champions of the danger to which Hampden was 
of liberty in triumph before the win- exqioscd reached Buckinghomshire, it 
dows of WhitehalL "Vast preparations excited the alarm and indignation of 
were made both by land and water for the people. Pour thousand fiedbiolders 
this great festival of that county, each of them wearing 

The Bang had remained in his palace, in his hat a copy of the protestation in 
humbled, dismayed, and bewildered, favour of the privileges of Parliament, 
“ feeling,” says^ Clarendon, “the trouble rode up to London to defend the per- 
and agony which usually attend gene- son of their beloved representative, 
'roim and magnanimous minds upon They came in a body to assure Par- 
their having committed errors;” feel- liament of their full resolution to de- 
ing, we shotdd say, the despicable re- fond its privileges. Their 'petition 
pentonce which attends ^the man who, was' couched in the strongest terms, 
having attempted to commit a crime, “In respect,” said tliey, “of that latter 
finds that ho has only committed a attempt upon the honourable House of 
folly. The populace hooted and Commons, we are now come to 'offer 
shouted all day before the gates of the our service to that end, and resolved. 
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in thoir just defence, to live and 
die.” 

A groat struggle was clearly at hand. 
Hampden liad returned to 'Westminster 
much changed. His influence liad 
hitherto boon exerted rather to restrain 
than to animate the zeal of his party. 
But the trcacheiy, the contempt of law, 
the thirst for blood, whidi the Ring 
had now shown, left no hope of a 
peaceable adjustment. It was clear 
that Ghm-lcs must be either a puppet 
or a tyrant, tliat no obligation of law 
or of honour could bind him, and that 
the only' way to make him harmless 
was to make him powerless. 

The attack which the Ring had 
made on the five members was not 
merely irregular in manner. Even if 
the charges had been preferred legally, 
if the Grand Jury of Middlesex had 
found a true hill, if the accused persons 
had been arrested under a proper 
warrant and at a proper tune and 
place, there would stiU have been in 
the jprocceding enough of liorfidy and 
injustice to vindicate the strongest 
measures which the Opposition could 
take. To impeach Pym and Hampden 
was to impc!ich the House .of Com- 
mons. It was notoriously on account 
of what they had done as members of 
that House that they were selected as 
objects of vengeance; and in what 
they had done as members of that 
House the majority had concuircd. 
Most of the' charges brought against 
them were common between them and 
the Parliament. They were accused, 
indeed, and it may bo with reason, of 
encouraging the Scotch army to in- 
vade England. In doing this, they 
had committed what was, in strictness 
of law, a high oflcncc, the same oiTonce 
wliich Devonshire and Shrewsbury 
committed in 1688. But the Ring 
had promised pardon and oblivion to 
those who had been the principals in 
the Scotch insurrection. Did it then 
consist with his honour to punish the 
accessaries? He had bestowed marks 
of his favour on the leading Cove- 
nanters. He had given tiro gro.'it scirl 
of Scotland to one chief of the rebels, 
a' marquisato to another, nn earldom 
to Leslie, who had brought the Pres- 


byterian army across the Trveed. On 
what principle was Hampden to bo at- 
tainted for advising what Leslie was 
ennobled for doing? In a coiut of 
law, of course, no Englishman could 
plead nn aiuncsty granted to the Scots. 
But, though not nn illcg.al, it rvas 
surely nn inconsistent and a most nn- 
kingly course, after pardoning and 
promoting the heads of the rebellion 
in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and 
quarter their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the Ring against 
the live members, or rather, against 
that Parliament which had concurred 
in almost all the nets of the five mem- 
bers, was the cause of the civil war. 
It was plain that either Charles or the 
House of Commons must be stripped 
of all real power in the state. The 
best course which the Commons could 
have taken would perhaps have been 
to depose the Ring, as their ancestors 
had deposed Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second, and as their 
cliildrcn afterwards deposed James. 
Had they done this, had they placed 
on the throne a prince whose cha- 
racter and whoso situation would have 
been a pledge for his good conduct, 
they might safely have left to that 
prince aU the old constitutional prero- 
gatives of the Croum, the command of 
the armies of the state, the power of 
mnidng peers, the power of appointing 
ministers, a veto on bills passed by 
the tu'O Houses. Such a prince, reign- 
ing by their choice, would have been 
under the necessity of acting in con- 
formity with their wishes. But the 
public mind was not ripe for such a 
measure. There was no Duke of Lan- 
caster, no Prince' of Orange, no ^eat 
and eminent person, near in blood to 
the throne, yet attached to the cause 
of the people. Charles was then to 
remain Ring; and it was therefore ne- 
cc.ssaiy that he should be king only in 
name. A 'William the Third, or a 
George the Eirst, whose title to the 
crown was identical with the title of 
the people to their liberty, might safely 
be trusted with extensive powers. But 
new freedom could not exist in safety 
under the old tyrant. Since ho was 
not to bo deprived of the name of 
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king, the only course which was left 
was to make him a mere trustee, no* 
minally seised of prerogatives of which 
others had the use, a Grand Lama, a 
'Rot Fainiantt a phantom resembling 
those Dagoberts and Childcberts who 
wore the badges of royalty, while 
Ebroin and Charles hlartcl held the 
real sovereignty of the state. 

The conditions which the Parlia- 
ment propounded were hard, but, wo 
arc sure, not harder than those which 
even flio Tories, in the Convention of 
1689, would have imposed on James, 
if it had been resolved that James 
should continue to be king. The chief 
condition was that the command of 
the militia and the conduct of the unr 
in Ireland should be led to the Par- 
liament. On this point was that great 
issue joined, whereof the two parties 
put themselves on God and on the 
sword. 

IVo think, not only that the Com- 
mons were justified in demanding for 
themselves Uie power to dispose of the 
militaiy force, but that it would have 
been absolute insanity in tlicm to leave 
that force at the disposal of the King. 
Prom the very beginning of his reign, 
it had evidently been his object to go- 
vern by an army. His third Parlia- 
ment had complained, in the Petition 
of Right, of his fondness for martial 
law, and of the vexatious manner in 
which ho billeted Jiis soldiers on the 
people. The wish nearest the heart 
of Strafford was, as his letters prove, 
that the revenue might ho brought 
into such a state as would enable the 
King to keep a standing militaiy esta- 
blishment. In 1640, Charles had sup- 
ported an army in the northern coun- 
ties by lawless exactions. In 1641 ho 
had engaged in an intrigue, the object 
of which was to bring that army to 
London for die pimposo of overawing 
the Parliament. IDs late conduct had 
proved that, if ho were suffered to re- 
tain even a small body-guard of his 
own creatures near his person, the 
Commons would be in danger of out- 
rage, perhaps of massacre. I’ho Houses 
were stall deliberating under the pro- 
tection of the militia of London. Could 
the command of the whole armed force 


of the realm have been, under these 
circumstances, safely confided to the 
King? Would it not have been frenzy 
in the Parliament to rmsc and pay an 
army of fifteen or twenQ^ thousand 
men for the Irish war, and to give to 
Charles the absolute control of this 
army, and the power of selecting, pro- 
moting, and dismissing officers at his 
pleasure? Was it not probable that 
this army ndght become, what it is the 
nature of armies to become, what so 
many armies formed under much more 
fnvoumhlc circumstances have become, 
what the army of the Roman republic 
became, what tho army of the Prench 
republic became, an instrument of des- 
potism? Was it not probable that the 
soldiers might forget that they were 
alsocitizcns,nndmight he Tcadyto serve 
their general against their country? 
Was it not certain that, on tho very 
first day on which Charles could ven- 
ture to revoke his concessions, and to 
punish his opponents, ho would cs- 
tahh'sh an arbitraiy government^ and 
exact a bloody revengo? 

Our OTvn times furnish a parallel 
case. Suppose that a revolution should 
take place in Spain, that tho Consti- 
tution of Cadiz should bo reestablished, 
that tho Cortes should meet again, 
that the Spanish Prynnes and Burtons, 
who are now wondering in ragsronnd 
Leicester Square, should bo restored to 
their coimtiy. Perdinand the Seventh 
W'oiild, in that case, of conrse repeat 
all tho oaths and promises which ho 
made in 182D, and broke in 1823. 
But would it not bo madness in tho 
Cortes, oven if they were to leave him 
tho name of King, to leave him more 
than the name? Would not nllEoropo 
Ecoif at them, if they were to permit 
him to assemble a largo army for an 
expedition to America, to model that 
army at his pleasure, to put it under 
the command of ofiicers chosen by 
himself ? Should we not say that every 
member of tho Constitationid party 
who might conenr in such a measure 
would most richly desen'o the fate 
which ho would proWhly meet, tho 
fate of Riego and of the Empccinado? 
Wo are not disposed to pay compli- 
ments to Perdinapd; nor do we con- 
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celve that vro pay him any compliment, 
when wc say that, of all sovereigns in 
hJstoiy, ho seems to us most to re- 
semble, in some very important points. 
King Charles the Pirst Like Charles, 
ho is pions after a certain fashion; 
like Charles, ho has made large con- 
cessions to his people after a certain 
fashion. It is well for him that he 
has had to deal with men who bore 
TC 17 little resemblance to the English 
Puritans. 

The Commons would hare the power 
of the sword; the King wonld not 
part wi& it; and notliing remained 
but to try the chances of war. Charles 
still had a strong party in the country. 
His august office, his dignified man- 
ners, his solemn protestations that he 
would for the time to come respect the 
liberties of his subjects, pity for fallen 
greatness, fear of violent innovation, 
secured to him many adherents. He 
had with him the Church, the Univer- 
sities, a majority of the nobles and of 
the old landed gentry. The austerity 
of Uio Puritan manners drove most of 
the gay and dissolute youth of that age 
to the royal standard. Many good, 
bravo, and moderate men, who disliked 
his former conduct, and who enter- 
tained doubts toudiing his present 
sincerity, espoused his cause unwil- 
lingly and with many piunful iiusgiv- 
ings, because, though they dreaded his 
tyranny much, they dreaded democratic 
violence more. 

On the other side was the great body 
of the middle orders of England, tire 
merchants, the shopkeepers, the yeo- 
manry, headed by a very largo and 
formidable minority of the peerage and 
of the landed gentry. The ^rl of 
Essex, a man of respectable abilities 
and of some military experience, was 
appointed to the command of the par- 
liamentary army. 

Hampden spared neither his fortune 
nor his person in the cause. He sub- 
scribed two thousand pounds to the 
pubHc_ service. Ho took a colonel's 
commission in the army, and went into 
Buckinghamshire to raise a regiment 
of infantry. His neighboius eagerly 
enlisted under his command. IBs men 
were known by their green unifonn, 


and by their standard, which bore on 
one side the watchword of the Parlia- 
ment, “God with us,” and on the other 
the device of Hampden, “Vestigia 
nulla retrorsiun.” This motto well 
described the line of conduct which he 
pursued. No member of his parly had 
been so temperate, while there re- 
mained a hope that legal and peace- 
able measures nught save the country. 
No member of his party showed so 
much energy and vigour when it be- 
came necessary to appeal to arms. He 
made himself thoroughly master of his 
military duty, and “ performed it,” to 
use the w'ords of Clarendon, “upon all 
occasions most punctually.” The re- 
giment W'hich he had raised and trained 
was considered as one of the best in the 
service of tlio Parliament. He exposed 
his person in every action, •with an in- 
trepidity which made him conspicuous 
evun among diousands of brave mem 
“He was,” says Clarendon, “ of a per- 
sonal coirrage equal to his best parts ; 
so that he was an enemy not to be 
wished wherever he might have been 
made a friend, and as much to be ap- 
prehended wWe he was so, as any 
man could deserve to be.”. Though 
his military career was short, and his 
military situation sirbordinate, he fully 
proved that he possessed the talents of 
a great general, as well os those of a 
great statesman. 

' We shall not attempt to give a his- 
tory of the war. Lord Nugent’s account 
of the military operations is very ani- 
mated and striking. Onr abstract 
would bo dull, and probably unintelli- 
gible. There w’as, in fact, for some 
time no great and connected ^stem of 
operations on either side. Tire war of 
the two parties was like the war of 
Arimnnes and Oromasdes, neither of 
whom, according to the Eastern theo- 
logians, has any exclusive domain, who 
are equally omnipresent, who equally 
pervade aU space, who carry on their 
eternal strife •within every partide of 
matter. There was a petty war in al- 
most every county. A toTO furnished 
troops to the Parliament while the 
manor-house of the neighbouring peer 
was garrisoned for the lUng. The 
combatants were rarely disposed to 
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mardi far from llioir own homes. It 
was reserved for Pnirfax and Cromwell 
to terminate tliis desultory W'arfarc, by 
moving one overwhelming force sne- 
ccssivoly against all the scattered frag- 
ments of Uie royal party. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the officers W'ho had studied tactics 
in what were considered as the best 
schools, under Vorc in the Netherlands, 
and under Gustaruis Adolphus in Ger- 
many, displaj'cd for less skill than those 
commanders who had been bred to 
peaceful employments, and who never 
saw even a skirmish till the civil war 
broke out. An unlearned person might 
hence bo inclined to suspect that the 
military art is no very profound mys- 
tery, that its principles are the piiiici- 
ples of plain good sense, and that a 
quick eye, a. cool head, and a stout 
heart, will do more to make a general 
than all the diagrams of Jomini. This, 
however, is ccitain, that Hampden 
showed Mmself a far better officer than 
Essex, and Cromwell than Leslie. 

The military errors of Essex wore 
probably in some degree produced by 
political timidity. He was honestly, 
but not warmly, attached to the cause 
of the Parliament; and next to a great 
defeat ho dreaded a great victory. 
Hampden, on the other han_d, was for 
vigorous and decisive mc.'isufcs. tviicn 
he drew the su’ord, as Clarendon has 
woR said, ho throw away the scabbard. 
Ho had shown that ho know better 
than any public man of his time how 
to value and how to practise modera- 
tion. But ho knew that the essence of 
war is violence, and that moderation 
in w'ar is imbecility. On several occa- 
sions, particularly during the operations 
in' the neighbourhood of Brentford, ho 
remonstrated earnestly with Essex. 
■Wherever he commanded separately, 
the boldness and rapidity of Ids move- 
ments presented a striking contrast to 
the sluggishness of his superior. 

, In uie Parliament ho possessed 
boundless influence. His employments 
towards the dose of 1642 Wo been 
described by Denham in some lines 
which, though intended to bo sarcastic, 
convey in truth the highest eulogy. 
Ebunpden is described in tide satire as 


perpetually passing and repassing be- 
tween the miht.aiy station at Windsor 
and the House oi Commons at West* 
minster, as overawing the general, and 
os giving law to that Parliament which 
knew no other law. It was at this 
lime that he organised that celebrated 
association of counties to which his 
party was principally indebted for its 
victory over the King. 

In the early part of 1643, the shirc.s 
lying in the neighbourhood of London, 
which were devoted to the cause of the 
Parliament, were incessantly annoyed 
by Rupert and his cavalry. Essex had 
extended his lines so far that almost 
cvciy point was vulncrablo. The young 
prince, who, though not a great general, 
was nn active and enterprising partisan, 
ficqiicntly surprised posts, burned vil- 
lages, swept away cattle, and was again 
at Oxford before a fprcc sufficient to 
encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex 
were loudly condemned by the troops. 
All the ardent and daring spirits in the 
parliamontaiy party were eager to have 
Hampden at their head. Had his life 
been prolonged, there is every reason 
to believe that the supremo command 
would have been intrusted to him. But 
it was decreed that, at this conjuncture, 
England should lose the only man who 
united perfect disinterestedness to emi- 
nent talents, the only man who, being 
capable of gaining the victory for her, 
was incapable of abusing that victory 
when gained. 

In the evening of the seventeenth of 
June, Rupert darted out of Oxford with 
his cavaliy on a predatory expedition. 
At three in the morning of the follow- 
ing day, he attacked and dispersed a 
few parli.amentary soldiers who lay at 
Postcombe. He then flew to Chinnor, 
burned the village, killed or took all tho 
troops who were quartered there, and 
prepared to hurry back with his booty 
and his prisoners to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on tho preceding day, 
strongly represented to Essex tho 
danger to which this part of the line 
was exposed. As soon as ho received 
intelligence of Rupert’s incursion, ho 
sent off a horseman with a message to 
tho General. Tho cavaliers, he said, 
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could return oflly by CliisoUiampton 
Bridge. A force ought to be instantly 
dcspatclicd in that direction for the 
purpose of intercepting tlicm. In 
the mean time, bo resolved to sot 
out with all the cavalry that he 
could muster, for the purpose of im- 
peding the march of the enemy 
till Essex could take measures for cut- 
ting oil' their retreat. A considerable 
body of horse and dragoons volun- 
^tccred to follow him. Ho was not 
their commander. He did not even 
belong to their branch of the service. 
But "ho was,” says Lord Clarendon, 
"second to none but tiro General him- 
self in the obscrranco and application 
of all men.” On the field of Clial- 
grovo ho came up with Eupert.' A 
fierce skirmish ensued. In the first 
charge Hampden was struck in the 
shoulder by two bullets, which broke 
the bone, and lodged in his body. The 
troops of the FarUameut lost heart 
and gave way. Eupert, after pursuing 
thorn for n short time, hastened to 
cross the bridge, and made his retreat 
unmolested to 0.xford. 

Hampden, with his head drooping, 
and his hands leaning qn his horse’s 
neck, moved feebly out of the battle. 
The mansion which had been inhabited 
by his fariier-in-law, and from which 
in his youth ho had carried home his 
bride Elizabeth, was in sight. There 
still remains an alTccting tradition 
that ho looked for a moment towards 
that beloved house, and made an cilbrt 
to ^0 thither to die. But the enemy 
lay in that dii'cction. Ho turned his 
horse towards Thame, where he an-ived 
almost fainting with agony. The sur- 
geons dressed his wounds. But tlicro 
was no hope. The pain which he suf- 
fered was most excruciating. But ho 
endured it with admirable firmness 
and resignation. IBs first core was 
for his country. He wrote from his 
bed several letters to London concern- 
ing public affairs, and sent a lost 
pressing message to the head-quarters, 
recommending that the dispersed forces 
should bo concentrated. 'When his 
public duties were performed, he calmly 
prepared himself to die. Ho was at- 
tended by a clergyman of the Church 


of England, with whom ho had lived, 
in habits of intimacy, and by tlio chap- 
lain of the Buckinghamshire Green- 
coats, Dr. Spurton, whom Baxter 
describes os a famous and excellent 
divine. 

A short time before Hampden’s 
death the sacrament was administered 
to him. Ho declared that though ho 
disliked the government of the Church 
of England, he yet ngmed with that 
Church as to all essential matters of 
doctrine. His intellect remained un- 
clouded. "Wlicn all was nearly over, 
ho lay murmuring faint prayers for 
himself, and for the cause in which he 
died. ' "Lord Jesus,” ho cxdaimed in 
the moment of the Inst agony, “receive 
my soul. 0 Lord, save my country. 

O Lord, bo merciftil to Li 

that broken ejaculation passed away 
his noble and fearless spirit. 

Ho was buried in the parish church 
of Hampden. His soldiers, bareheaded, 
with reversed arms and muffled drums 
and colours, escorted his body to the 
grave, singing, as they marched, that 
lofty and melancholy psalm in which 
the fragility of human life is contrasted 
with the immutability of Him to whom 
a thousand years are as yesterday 
when it is passed, and as a watch in 
the night. 

The news of Hampden’s death pro- 
duced ns great a consternation in his 
party, according to Clarendon, as if 
their whole army had been cut off. 
The journals of the time amply prove 
that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. 
Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable 
passage from the next 'Weekly Intelli- 
gencer. “ The loss of Colonel Hamp- 
den gocth near the heart of every man 
tlmt loves the good of his king and 
country, and makes some conceive 
little content to be at the army now 
that ho is gone. The memory of tins 
deceased colonel is sudi, that in no 
age to come but it will more and more 
be had in honour and esteem ; a man 
so religious, and of that prudence, 
judgment, temper, valour, and integ- 
rity, that be hath left few his like 
beliiiid.” 

Ho had indeed left none his like 
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behind him. There still remnined, 
indeed, in his party, many acute intel- 
lects, many eloquent tongues, many 
brave and honest hearts. There still 
remained a rugged and clownish sol- 
dier, half fanatic, half buflbon, whose 
talents, discerned ns yet only by one 
penetrating eye, were equal to all the 
highest duties of the soldier and the 
prince. But in Hampden, and in 
Hampden alone, were united nil the 
qualities which, at sudi a crisis, were 
neccssaiy to save the state, the valour 
and energy of Cromwell, the discern- 
ment and eloquence of Vane, the 
humanity and moderation of hlnn- 
chester, the stem integrity of Hale, the 
ardent public spirit of Sydney. Others 
might possess the qualities which were 
necessaiyto save the popular party in 
the crisis of danger ; he alone had both 
the power and the inclination to restrain 
its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
Others could conquer; ho alone could 
reconcile. A heart os bold as his 
brought up the cuirassiers who turned 
the tide of battle on Marston Moor. 
As skilful an eye ns bis watched the 
Scotch anny descending from the 
heights over Dunbar. But it was 
when to the sullen tyranny of Laud 
and Charles had succeeded the fierce 
conflict of sects and factions, ambitions 
of ascendency and burning for revenge, 
it was when the vices and ignorance 
which the old tjTanny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with dc- 
straction, that England missed the 
sobriety, the self-command, the perfect 
soundness of judgment, the perfect rec- 
titude of intention, to which the histoiy 
of revolutions furnishes uo fiarnllcl, or 
furnishes a parallel in- washin^on 
alone. 
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JSfenotrs of tlie Life and Administration of 
the Jtight Jlmionrahie Wtiliam Cecil 
Xiord Surphley, Seeretarp oj State in the 
JtetgnofKing Hdtcard the Sixth, and 
Lord JJtph Treasurer of Lngland xn the 
Jteign of (fueen Elizabeth. Containing 
an Jhsforical Vteic of the Timtsxn xrhien 
he lived, and of the many eminent and 
xttitslriotts Persons xeith whom he teas 
connected i with Extracts from his Pri- 
rate and OJpeial Corretpondenee and 
Other Papers, now first j^lUshed from 
the Originals. Jly the llc\ crend llDWAnn 
NAitns, D.D^llcsius Professor of Jlodcm 
History In the Uniscrsity of Oxford. 
Svols. 4to. Iiondon: ISJS, 18S2. 

Tim work of Dr. Narcs has filled os 
witli astonishment similar to that which 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first 
he landed in Brobdmgnag, and saw 
com ns high ns the oaks in the New 
Forest, thimbles ns large os buckets, 
and wrens of the bulk of turkey's. Tiie 
w‘holc book, and every component part 
of it, is on a gigantic scale. Tlic title 
is ns long as an ordinary preface : the 
prefatory matter would furnish out an 
ordinary book ; and tlio book contains 
as much reading ns an ordinary libraty. 
Wo cannot sum up the merits of the 
stupendous moss of paper which Ucs 
before us better than by saying that it 
consists of about tivo thousand dosely 
printed quarto pages, that it occupies 
fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, 
and that it weighs sixty pounds avoir- 
dupois. Such a book might, before the 
deluge, have been considered ns light 
rending by Hilpa and Shalnm. But 
unhappily the life of man is now three- 
score years and ten ; and we cannot 
but think it somewhat unfair in Dr. 
Narcs to demand from us so largo a 
portion of so short an existence. 

Compared with die labour of reading 
through these volumes, all other labour, 
the labour of thieves on the treadmill, 
of children in factories, of negroes in 
sugar plantations, is an agreeable re- 
creation. ^ There was, it is said, a 
criminal in Italy, who was sniTcred to 
make his dioicc between Guicciardini 
and the galleys. He chose the history. 
Bnt the war of Fisa was too much foi 
him. Ho changed his mind, and went 
to the oar. Guicciardini, though cer* 
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tdnly not tlio most amusing of writers, 
is a Herodotus or a Froissart, when 
compared mth Dr. Nares. It is not 
merdy in bulk, hut in specific gravity 
also, that these memoirs exceed all 
other human compositions. On cvciy 
subject which the Professor discusses, 
ho produces three times os many pages 
as another man ; and one of his pages 
is as tedious ns another man’s three. 
His book is swelled to its vast dimen- 
sions by endless repetitions, by episodes 
which have nothing to do with the 
main action, by quotations from books 
which are in every drcnlating library, 
and by reflections which, when they 
happen to be just, arc so obvious that 
they must necessarily occur to the mind 
of every reader. He employs more 
words in expounding and defending a 
truism than any other writer would 
employ in supporting a paradox. Of 
the rales of historical perspective, he 
has not the faintest notion. There is 
neither foreground nor hackgronnd in 
his ddincation. The wars of Charles 
the Fifth in Germany are detailed at 
almost as much length ns in Fobert- 
son’s life of that prince. The troubles 
of Scotland are related as fully os in 
hrCric’s Life of John Knox. It would 
bo most unjust to deny that Dr. Nares 
is a man of- great industry and re- 
search ; but he is so utterly incompetent 
to arrange the materials which ho has 
collected that ho might os well have 
left them in their original repositories. 

Neither the facts whicli Dr. Nares 
has discovered, nor the arguments which 
ho urges, will, we apprehend, materially 
alter the opinion generally entertained 
by judicious readers of history con- 
cerning his hero. Lord Burleigh can 
hardly be called a great man. Ho was 
not one of those whoso genius and 
energy change the fate of empires. He 
was by nature and habit one of those 
who follow, not one of those who lead. 
Nothing that is recorded, either of his 
words or of liis actions, indicates in- 
tellectual or moral elevation. But his 
talents, tliough not brilliant, were of an 
eminently useful kind ; and his prin- 
ciples, though not inflexible, were not 
more relaxed than those of his asso- 
ciates and competitom. He had a cool 


temper, a sound judgment, great powers 
of application, and a constant eye to the 
main chance. In his youth ho was, it 
seems, fond of practical jokes. Yet 
even out of these he contrived to ex- 
tract some pccuniaiy profit. When he 
was studying the law at Gray’s Inn, ho 
lost all his furniture and books at the 
gaming table to one of his friends. Ho 
accordingly bored a hole in the wall 
which separated his chambers from 
those of his associate, and at midnight 
bellowed through this passage tlircats 
of damnation and calls to repentance in 
tlic cars of the victorious gambler, who 
lay sweating with fear all night, and 
refunded his winnings on his knees 
next day. “ Many other the like merry 
jests,” says his old biographer, “I have 
heard him tell, too long to be hero 
noted.” To the last, Burleigh was 
somewhat jocose; and some of his 
sportive sayings have been recorded by 
Bacon. They show much more shrewd- 
ness than generosity, and arc, indeed, 
neatly expressed reasons for exacting 
money rigorously, and for keeping it 
carefully. It must, however, bo ac- 
knowledged that ho was rigorous and 
careful for the public adrantago as well 
05 for his own. To extol his moral 
character ns Dr. Nares has extolled it 
is absurd. It would bo equally absiurd 
to represent him ns a corrupt, rapacious, 
and bad-hearted man. Ho paid great 
attention to the interests of the state, 
and great attention also to the interest 
of his own family. Ho never deserted 
his friends till it was very inconvenient 
to stand by them, was an excellent 
Protestant when it was not vciy ad- 
vantageous to bo a Papist, recom- 
mended a tolerant policy to his mis- 
tress 05 strongly os he could recom- 
mend it without hazarding her favour, 
never put to the rack any person from 
whom it did not seem probable that 
useful information might bo derived, 
and was so moderate in his desires 
tliat ho left only three hundred distinct 
landed estates, though ho might, as his 
honest servant assures ns, have left 
mndi more, “ if ho would have token 
money out of the Exchequer for his 
own use, as many Treasurers have 
done” 
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Burleigh, like the old Marquess of 
Windioster, who preceded liim in tlio 
custody of the White Staff, was of the 
willow, and not of the oak. Ho first 
rose into notice by defending the su- 
premacy of Henry the Eighth. Ho was 
subsequently favoured and promoted 
by the Duke of Somerset. He not 
only contrived to escape unhurt when 
his patron fell, but became an important 
member of the administration of North- 
umberland. Dr. Nares assures ns over 
and over again that there could have 
been nothing base in Cecil’s conduct on 
this occasion ; for, says he, Cecil con- 
tinued to stand well with Cranmer. 
This, wo confess, hardly satisfies ns. 
Wo are much of the mind of EalstafTs 
tailor. Wo must have better assurance 
for Sir John than Bordolph’s. Wo like 
not the security. 

Tlirongh the whole course of that 
miserable intrigue whidi was carried 
on round the dying bed of Edward tlie 
SisUi, Cecil so bemoaned himself ns to 
avoid, first, the displeasure of North- 
umberland, and oherwards the dis- 
pleasure of Mary. Ho was prudently 
nnwillingto pnt his hand to tlio instru- 
ment which diangcd the course of the 
succession. But the furious Dudley 
was master of the palace. Cecil, there- 
fore, according to his own account, 
excused himsdf from signing os a party, 
but consented to sign as a witness. It 
is not easy to describe his dexterous 
conduct at this most perplexing crisis, 
in language more appropriate than that 
which is employed byoldEullcr, “His 
hand wrote it ns sccretaiy of state,” 
says that quaint wi'itcr ; “ but his heart 
consented not thereto. Tea, he openly 
opposed it ; though at last yielding to 
the greatness of Northumberland, in 
an age when it was present drowning 
not to swim with the stream. 'But os 
the philosopher tells ns, that though 
the planets be whirled about daily from 
east to west, by the motion of tliepri- 
tmm mobile, yet have they also a eon- 
traiy-proper motion of their omi from 
West ‘to cast, which they slowly, though 
surely, move' at their Icism'c ; so Cecil 
had 'secret counter-endeavours against 
the strain' of the court herein, and pri- 
vately advanced his rightful 'inten- 


tions against the foresdd duke's am- 
bition.” 

This was undoubtedly the most pe- 
rilous conjuncttu’c of Cecil’s life. Wlier- 
cver' there was a safe course, he was 
safe. But here evciy course was full 
of danger. His situation rendered it 
impossible for him to be neutral. If ho 
acted on cither side, if ho refused to 
act at all, he ran a fearful risk. He saw 
all the difficulties of his position. He 
sent liis moniy and plate out of London, 
mode over his estates to his son, and 
carried arms about his person. His 
best arms, however, were his sagacity 
and his self-command. The plot in 
which he had been an unudlling accom- 
plice ended, as it was natural tliat so 
odious and absurd a plot should end, in 
tlic ruin of its contrivers. In the mean 
time, Cecil quietly extricated himself, 
and, having been successively patronised 
by Henry, by Somerset, and by North- 
umberland, continued to flourish under 
the protection of Mary. 

Ho had no aspirations after the crown 
of martyrdom. Ho confessed himself, 
therefore, with great decorum, heard 
mass in Wimbledon Church at Easter, 
and, for the better ordering of his spi- 
ritual concerns, took a piicst into his 
house. Dr. Nares, whose simplicity 
passes that of any casuist with whom 
we arc acquainted, vindicates his hero 
by assuring ns that this was not super- 
stition, but pure nnmixed hypocrisy. 
“ That ho did in some manner con- 
form, wo shall not bo able, in tho face 
of existing documents, to deny; whilo 
wo feel in our own minds abundantly 
satisfied, that, during this vciy trying 
reign, he never abandoned tho prospect 
of another revolution in favour of Pro- 
testantism.” In another place, the 
Doctor tells ns, that Cecil went to moss 
"with no idolatrous intention.” No- 
body, we believe, ever accused him of 
idolatrous intentionsi- The very ground 
ofi the charge against him is Lthat ho 
had no idolatrous intentions.' Wo never 
should have blamed him ifhe had really 
gone to Wimbledon Church, with the 
feelings of a good Catholic, to'worship 
thd host. • Dr. -Nares spealu in several 
places with just severity of the sophistry 
of-tho Jesuits, and with just'a'dmiration 
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of the incompnmblo letters of Pascnl. 
It is somewhat strange, tlierefore, that 
he should adopt, to the full extent, the 
jesuitical doctrine of the direction of 
intentions. 

Wo do not blame Cecil for not choos- 
ing to bo burned. The deep stain upon 
bis memory is that, for difTcrcnccs^ of 
opinion for which he would risk nothing 
himself, he, in the doy of his power, 
took away without scruple the lives of 
others. One of the excuses suggested 
in these Memoirs for his conforming, 
during the reign of Mnrj*, to the Church 
of Rome, is that ho may have been of 
the same mind with those German Pro- 
testants who were called Adlnphorists, 
and who considered the popish riles ns 
matters indifierent. Melanctlion was 
one of these modernto persons, and 
“appears,” says Dr. Narcs, “to have 
gone greater lengths than any imputed 
to Lord Burleigh.” We should have 
thought this not only an excuse, but a 
complete vindication, if Cecil had been 
an Adiaphorist for the benefit of others 
os well ns for his oivn. If the popish 
rites were matters of so little moment 
that n good Protestant might lawfully 
practise them for his safety, how could 
it bo just or humane that a Papist 
should bo hanged, drown, and quar- 
tered, fur pnactisiiig them from a sense 
of duty? Unhappily those non-essen- 
tials soon became matters of life and, 
death. Just at the very time at which 
Cecil attained the highest point of 
power and favour, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed by which the pciunl- 
ties of high treason were denounced 
against persons who should do in sin- 
cerity what ho had, done from cow- 
ardice. 

Early in the reign of Mary, Cecil 
was employed in a mission scarcely 
consistent with the character of n zea- 
lous Protestant. Ho was sent to escort 
the Papal Legate, Cardinal Polo, from 
Brussels to London. 0!hnt great body 
of moderate persons who cared more 
for the quiet of the realm than for the 
controverted points which w;cro in issue 
between the Churches seem to have 
placed their chief hope in the wisdom 
and humanity of the gentle Cardinal. 
Cecil, it is clear, enltiratcd the friend- 


ship of Polo with gi-eat assidui^, and 
received great advantage from the Le- 
gate’s protection. 

But the best protection of Cecil, 
during the gloomy and disastrous reign 
of Mniy*, Avas that which he dciiA’ed 
from his OAAm prudence and from his 
own temper, a prudence Avhich could 
never be lulled into carelessness, a 
temper which could ncA'cr be irritated 
into rashness. The Papists could find 
no occasion against him. Yet ho did 
not lose the esteem CA’cn of those sterner 
i^otestants who had preferred exile to 
recantation. Ho attached himself to 
the persecuted heiress of the tlwono, 
and entitled himself to her gratitude 
and confidence. Yet he continued to 
rccciA'c marks offaA’ourfrom the Queen. 
In the House of Commons, he put 
himself at the head of the party op- 
posed to the Court. Yet, so guarded 
Avns his language that, even when some 
of those Avho acted widi him were im- 
prisoned by the Privy Council, he es- 
caped Avith impunity. > 

At length Maiy died: Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded ; and Cecil rose at once to great- 
ness. Ho was sworn in Privy-coun- 
cillor and Secretary of State to the 
new sovereign before he left her prison 
of Hatfield; and ho continued to servo 
i:cr during forty years, without inter- 
mission, in the highest employments. 
His abilities AA’cro precisely those wdiicli 
keep men long in poAA’cr. Ho belonged 
to the class of the Walpoles, the Pel- 
hams, and the Livcrpools, not to that 
of the St. Johns, the Cartcrcts, the 
Chnthams, and the Cannings. If ho 
had been a man of original genius and 
of an cntci'prising spirit, it Avould have 
been scarcely possible for him to keep 
his poAA'cr or cA’en his head. There 
Avas not room in one government for 
an Elizabeth and a Richelieu. What 
the haughty daughter of Henry needed, 
Avas a moderate, cautious, ilcxiblo mi- 
nister, skilled in the details of business, 
competent to adA’isc, but not aspiring 
to command. And such a minister she 
found in Burleigh. No arts could shake 
the confidence which she reposed in 
her old and trusty servant. The courtly 
graces of Leicester, the brilliant talents 
and accomplislimcnts of Essex, touched 
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tbo fancj, perhaps tho heart, of the 
woman; bnt no rival could deprive the 
Treasurer of the place which he pos- 
sessed in the favour of the Queen. She 
sometimes chid him sharply; but he 
was the man whom she delighted to 
honour. For Burleigh, she forgot her 
usual parsimony both of wealth and of 
dignities. For Burleigh, she relaxed 
that severe etiquette to which she was 
unreasonably attached. Evciy other 
person to whom she addressed her 
spcceh, or on whom the glance of her 
eagle eye fell, instantly sank on his 
knee. For Burleigh alone, n chair was 
set in her presence; and there the old 
minister, by birth only a plain Lincoln- 
shire esquire, took his ease, while the 
haughty heirs of the Fitzolans and the 
Do Veres humbled themselves to the 
dust around him. At length, liaving 
surs’ivcd all his early coadjutors and 
rivals, he died full of years and ho- 
nours. llis royal mistress visited him 
on his death-bed, and cheered him with 
assurances of her afTcction and esteem; 
and his power passed, with little dimi- 
nution, to a son who inherited his abi- 
lities, and whose mind had been formed 
by his counsels. 

The life of Burleigh was commen- 
surate with one of the most important 
periods in the history of the world. It 
exactly measures the time during which 
the House of Austria held decided su- 
periority and aspired to universal do- 
minion. In the year in which Burleigh 
was bom. Charles tho Fifth obtained 
tho imperial crown. In the year in 
whicli Burleigh died, tho vast designs 
which had, during near a century, 
kept Europe in constant notation, were 
buried in tho same grave with the 
proud and sullen Philip. 

Tho life of Burleigh was commen- 
surate also with tho period during 
whicii a great moral revolution was 
effected, a revolution tho conscquonccs 
of which were felt, not only in the ca- 
Inncts of princes, hut at half tho fire- 
sides in Christendom. lie wsis bom 
when the gre.at religious schism was 
just commencing. Ho lived to see 
that schism complete, and to see a line 
of demarcation, which, since his death, 
has been very little Stored, strongly 


drawn between Protestant and Catholic 
Enropa 

Tho only event of modem times 
tvhich can bo properly compared with 
tho Beformation is tho Frcndi Revo- 
lution, or, to speak more nccnratcly, 
tlint great revolution of political fed- 
ing which took place in almost every 
part of the civilised world^ during^ tho 
eighteenth century, and vvltich obtained 
in Franco its most tctriblo and signal 
triumph. Each of tlrcso memorable 
events may be described ns a rising up 
of the human rc-oson against a Caste. 
Tiie one was a struggle of the laity 
ogainst the clergy for intellectual li- 
berty; the other was a stnrgglo of the 
people against princes and nobles for 
political liberty. In both coses, the 
spirit of innovation u'as at first cn- 
coitmgcd by the class to which it was 
likely to be most prejudicial. It was 
under the patronage of Frederic, of Ca- 
therine, of Joseph, and of the grandees 
of France, that the philosophy which 
nilcrwards threatened all tho thrones 
and aristocracies of Europe with de- 
struction first became formidahla The 
ardour with which men betook them- 
selves to liberal studies, at tho close of 
the fiflccnth and the beginning of tho 
sixteenth century, was zealously en- 
couraged by the liaids of that very 
church to which liberal studies were 
destined to bo fatal. In both coses, 
when the c.xplorion came, it came with 
a violence whidt appalled and dis- 
gusted many of those who had pre- 
viously been distinguished by tho free- 
dom of their opinions. Tiro violence 
of the democratic party in Franco 
made Burke n Tory and Alficri a 
courtier. The violence of the chiefs of 
the German schism made Erasmus a 
defender of abuses, and turned the 
author of Utopia into a persecutor. In 
both coses, the convulsion which had 
overthrown deeply seated errors, shook 
nil the principles on which society rests 
to their very foundations. Tiro minds 
of men were unsettled. It seemed for 
a time that all order and morality were 
about to perish with tho prejudices wiA 
which they had been long and inti- 
mately assoeiated. Frightful crudties 
were committed. Immense masses of 
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property were confiscated. Every part 
of Europe swarmed with exiles. In 
moody and turbulent spirits zeal soured 
into malignity, or foamed into madness. 
Erom the political agitation of the 
eighteenth century sprang the JaCobins. 
Erom the religious agitation of the 
sixtcentli century sprang tho Anabap- 
tists. The partisans of Bobespierre 
robbed and murdered in tho name of 
fraternity and equality. The followers 
of Knipcrdoling robbed and murdered 
in the name of Christian libcrt}*. Tho 
feeling of patriotism was, in many parts 
of Europe, almost wholly extinguished. 
All tho old maxims of foreign policy 
were changed. Physical boundaries 
were superseded by moral boundariw. 
Nations made war on each other with 
new arms, with arms which no for- 
tifications, however strong b)' nature 
or by art, could resist, with arms be- 
fore whichrivers partedliko the Jordan, 
and ramparts fell down like tho walls 
of Jericho. Tho great masters of fleets 
and armies were often reduced to con- 
fess, like hlilton’s warlike angel, how 
hard they found it 

" To exclude 

Spiritual substance with corporeal bar.’* 

Europe was divided, as Greece had 
been divided during tho period concem- 
ing which Thucydides wrote. Tlio con- 
flict was not, ns it is in ordinarj' times, 
between state and state, but between 
two omnipresent factions, each of which 
was in some places dominant and in 
other places oppressed, but which, 
openly or covertly, carried on their 
Etrifo in tho bosom of every society. 
No man asked whether another be- 
longed to the same conntiy witli him- 
self, but whether he belonged to the 
6.ame sect. Pnrty-spirit seemed to jus- 
tify and consecrate nets which, in any 
other times, would have been considered 
os tho foulest of treasons. The Ercnch 
emigrant saw nothing disgraceful in 
bringing Austrian and Prussian hussars 
to Paris. The Irish or Italian demo- 
crat saw no impropriety in serving the 
Ercnch Directory against his own na- 
tive government. So, in the sixteenth 
century, the fury of theological factions 
suspended all national animosities and 


jealousies. The Spaniards were invited 
into Eranco by tho Iicaguo ; tho Eng*- 
lish were invited into IVance by the 
Huguenots, 

lEo by no means intend to nnder- 
rate or to palliate the crimes and ex- 
cesses which, during tho last genera- 
tion, were prodneed by the spirit of 
democracy. But, when wo hear men 
zealous for the Protestant religion, con- 
stantly represent tho Ercnch Bevoln- 
tion as radically and essentially evil on 
account of those crimes and excesses, 
wo cannot but remember that the de- 
liverance of our ancestors from the 
house of their spiritual bondage was 
ciTcctcd “ by plagues and by signs, by 
wonders and by war.'* Wo cannot but 
remember that, os in tho case of the 
French Bevolution, so also in tho case 
of the Beformation, tliosc who rose up 
against tyranny were themselves deeply 
tainted with the rices whicli tyranny 
engenders. Wo cannot but remember 
that libels scarcely less scandalous than 
those of Hebert, mummeries scarcely 
less absurd than those of Clootz, and 
crimes scarcely less atrocious than those 
of Marat, disgrace the early bistoiy of 
Protestantism. Tho Beformation is an 
event long post. That volcano has 
spent its rage. Tlio wide waste pro- 
duced by its outbreak is forgotten. 
The landmarks which were swept away 
have been replaced. The rained edi- 
fices have been repaired. The lava has 
covered with a rich incrustation the 
fields which it once devastated, and, 
after having turned a beautiful and 
fruitful garden into a desert, has again 
turned the desert into a still more 
bc.autiful and fruitful garden. The se- 
cond great cniption is not yet over. 
The marks of its ravages arc still nil 
around us. Tho ashes arc still hot be- 
neath onr feet. In some directions the 
deluge of fire still continues to spread. 
Yet experience surely entitles ns to be- 
lieve that this explosion, like that which 
preceded it, will fertilise tho soiluhich it 
luas devastated. Already, in those parts 
which have sufibred most severely, rich 
cultivation and secure dwellings have 
begun to appc.ar amidst the waste. Tho 
more wo read of tho history of post 
ages, the more we observe tho signs of 
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our own limes, the more t!o we feel our| 
hearts filled and surelled up by a good 
liopo for tlio future destinies of tlie liu- 
man rneo. 

Tlio liistory of the Reformation in 
England is full of strange problems. 
The most prominent and extraordinary 
phrcnomenon wliich it presents to us 
is the gigantic strength of the govern- 
ment contrasted with the feebleness of 
the religious parties. During the twelve 
or thirteen years which followed the 
death of nenry the Eighth, the religion 
of the state was thrice changed. Pro- 
testantism was established by Edward ; 
the Catholic Church was restored by 
Mary ; Prolcstanticm was again cstnb. 
lished by Elisabeth. The faith of the 
nation seemed to depend on the per- 
sonal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor 
was this all. An established churcli 
was then,- ns n matter of course, a 
persecuting church. Edward perse- 
cuted Catholics. Mary persecuted Pro- 
testants. Elirnbcth persecuted Catholics 
again. Tlie fatiicr of those three sove- 
reigns had enjoyed the pleasure of per- 
secuting both sects at once, and had 
sent to death, on the same hurdle, the 
heretic who denied the real presence, 
and the traitor who denied the royal 
supremacy. Tlierc was nothing in 
England like that fierce and bloody op- 
position which, in Prance, each of the 
religions factions in its turn oficred to 
the government. Wc had neither n 
Coligny nor a hlaycnnc, neither n Mon- 
contour nor an Ivry, No English city 
braved sword and famine for the re- 
formed doctrines with the spirit of 
Rochelle, or for the Catholic doctrines 
with the spirit of Paris. Neither sect 
in England formed n League. Neither 
sect extorted a recantation from the 
sovereign. Neither sect could obtain 
from an adverse sovereign oven a tole- 
ration, The English Protestants, after 
several years of domination, sank down 
with scarcely a stniggle under the ty- 
ranny of Mniy. The Catholics, after 
having regained and abused their old 
ascendency, submitted patiently to the 
severe rule of Elizabeth. Neither Pro- 
testants nor Catholics engaged in any 
great and well organized scheme of re- 
sistance. A few wild and tumultuous 


risings,- suppressed ns soon .“in they n^ 
peared, a few dailc conspiracies in 
which only a small number of desperaUs 
men engaged, such were the utmost 
efforts made by these two parties to as- 
sert the most sacred of human rights, 
attacked by the most odious ty*rnnny. 

The explanation of these circum- 
stances which has generally been given 
is very simple, but by no means satis- 
factory. The power of the crown, it is 
said, was then at its height, and was 
in fact despotic. Tiiis solution, wc 
own, seems to us to be no solution at 
all. . Jt hits long been the fashion, a 
fashion introduced -by Mr. ITumc, to 
describe the English momarclij’ in the 
sixteenth centtiry ns an absolute nto- 
narchy. And such undoubtedly it 
appears to n superficial oheerver. 
Elizabeth, it is true, often spoke to her 
parliaments in language ns honghty 
and imperious ns that which the Great 
Turk would use to his divan. She 
punished with great severity members 
of the House of Commons who, in her 
opinion, carried the fiecdom of debata 
too far. She assumed the power of 
legislating by means of proclnmntionsi 
She imprisoned her subjects without 
bringing them to a legal trial. Tor- 
ture was often employed, in defiance of 
the laws of England, for the purpose of 
extorting contessions from those who 
were shut up in her dungeons. The 
authority of the Star-Chamber and of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was at its 
highest point. Severe restraints were 
imposed on political and religions dis- 
cussion. The number of presses was 
nt one time limited. No man could 
print without a license; and c^ciy 
work had to undergo the scrutiny of 
the Primate, or the Bishop of London. 
Persons whoso tvritings wore displeas- 
ing to the court were cruelly mutilated, 
like Stubbs, or jait to death, like Penry. 
Nonconformity was severely punished. 
Tlio Queen ]ircscribed the exact rule 
of religious faith and discipline; and 
whoever departed from that rule, cither 
to the right or to the left, was in danger 
of severe penalties. 

Such was this government. Yet w'o 
know that it was loved by the great 
body of those who lived under it. We 
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knovribn!, dnrin? the fierce contests of 
the sixteenth centnn%both the ho*tiie 
jrartics 5j)o]:c of tlic'itmc of Elizabeth 
as of a {rohlcn aftc. That great Queen 
has now been lying two hundred and 
thirty years in Ilcnry the Seventh’s 
chapel. Yet her mentory is still dear 
to tiic hearts of a free people. 

The truth seems to Ijc that the go- 
vernment of the Tadors was, with a 
few occ.asion.al deviations, a popular 
gorcmincnf, under the fomi.s of des- 
imtism. At first sight, it msiy seem 
that the prerogatives of Elizabeth were 
not less ample than tho'o of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, .and her p.arlmmcnt.s were 
as obsequious as Ids parliament.*, that 
her warrant had ns much nnthority n.<; 
his httre~de-cachft The extravagance 
with which licr courtiers cidogized her 
personal and ment.al charms went be- 
yond the adulation of Boilcan and 
Molicre, Lewis would h.avc blushed 
to rective from those who composed 
the gorgeous circles of Itfarli and Ver- 
stiillcs such outward marks of senntudo 
as tlio haughty Briloncss exacted of 
all svho approached her. But the nn- 
thority of Lewis rested on the support 
of his army. Tlio authority of Eliat- 
beth rested solely on tlic support of her 
people. Those who sjiy that her power 
was absolute do not suflicicntly con- 
sider in what her jwwcr consisted. 
Her power con.sistcd in the willing 
obedience of her subjects, in their at- 
Uichmcnl to her person and to her 
ofiicc, in their respect for the old line 
from which she sprang, in their sense 
of the general scenrity svhich they en- 
joyed under her govcnimcnt. Thc'c 
were the means, and the onlymc.'ins, 
s^hich she had at her command for 
carrying her decrees into execution, 
for resisting foreign cneniic.*, and for 
crushing domestic treason. Tlicrc svas 
not a ward in the city, there was not a 
hundred in any shire in jCnglaml, svhich 
could not have overpowered the hand- 
ful of armed men who composed her 
household. If a hostile tovcrcign 
threatened invasion, if an ambitious 
noble raised the standard of revolt, she 
could have rccotireo only to the train- 
bands of her capital and tiic array of 
her counties, to the citizens and yeomen 


of England, commanded by the mer- 
chant.s and esquires of England. 

Tims, when intelligence arrived of 
the vast preparations which Thilip 
was making for the subjugation of the 
realm, tlic first i«rson to whom the 
govcnimcnt thought of applying for 
assistance was the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. They sent to ask him w’hat force 
the city would engage to furnish for 
the defence of the kingdom against the 
Sp-aniards. Tito Mayor and Common 
Council, in rcinm, desired to know 
wlmt force the Queen’s Highness 
wished them to furnish. The nnsw'cr 
wa.s fificen ships and fire thonsand 
men. Tiio Londoners dchberated on 
the matter, and, two daysaftcr, “ humbly 
intrented the council, in sign of their 
perfect love and loytilty to iwinco and 
country’, to accept ten thoustind men, 
and thirty ships amply furnished.” 

People who could give such signs os 
lhc.«e of their loyalty were by no means 
to bo misgoverned with impunity. The 
English in the sLxtccntli century were, 
beyond all doubt, a free people. They 
Imd not, indeed, the outward show of 
freedom; but they had Uic reality. 
They had not as good a constitution 
as wo have; hut they liad tiiat withont 
which the host constitution Isas useless 
ns the king’s proclamation ag.ainst n'eo 
and iminorahty, that wliicli, w'ithout 
any constitution, keeps rulers in awe, 
force, and the spirit to nso it. Parlia- 
ments, it is tnic, were rarely held, and 
were not very rc-spcctfully treated. 
Tile great charter w.'is oficn violated. 
But the people had a scenrity against 
gross and systcm.atic misgovcnimcnt, 
far stronger than all. the p.'irchmcnt 
that wms ever maikcd with the sign 
manual, and than all Utc w*ax that was 
ever pressed by the great sc.'il. 

It is a conmion error in politics 
to confound means with ends. Con- 
stitutions, charters, petitions ,of right, 
declarations of right, representative 
assemblies, electoral colleges, arc not' 
good government; nor do they, even 
when most elaborately constructed, ne- 
cessarily produce good government 
Law's exist in vain for those wiio have 
not the courage and tlio means to de- 
fend them. Electors meet in vain 
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where want makes them the slaves of 
the landlord, or where superstition 
mokes them the slaves of the priest. 
Bepresentative assemblies sit in vain 
nnlcss they have at their command, in 
the last resort, the physical power which 
is necessary to m^e their deliberations 
free, and their votes effectual. 

TOie Irish are better represented in 
parliament than the Scotch, who indeed 
ore not represented at olL* But arc 
the Irish better governed than the 
Scotch ? Surely not. This circum- 
stance has of late been used ns an argu- 
ment against reform. It proves notliing 
against refonn. It proves only this, 
that laws have no magical, no super- 
natural, virtue: that laws do not act 
like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahmed’s 
apple; that priestcraft, that ignorance, 
that the rage of contending factions, 
may make good institutions useless; 
that intelligence, sobriety, industiy, 
moral freedom, £nn union, may supply 
in a great measure the defects of the 
worst representative system. A people 
whose education and habits are such, 
that, in every quarter of the world, 
they rise above the mass of those with 
whom they mix, as surely os oil rises 
to the top of water, a people of su<i 
temper and selfgovemment that the 
wildest popular excesses recorded in 
their history partake of the gravity of 
judidal proceedings, and of £e solem- 
nity of rdigiouB rites, a people whose 
national pride and mutual attachment 
have passed into a proverb, a people 
whose high and fierce spirit, so forcibly 
described in the haughty mottp which 
encircles their thistle, preserved their 
independence, during a struggle of cen- 
turies, firom the encroachments of 
wealthier and more powerful neigh- 
bours, such a people cannot be long 
oppressed. Any government, however 
constituted, must respect their wishes 
and tremble at their discontents. It is 
indeed most desirable that such a people 
should exercise a direct influence on 
the conduct of affairs, and should make 
their wishes kno^vn through constitu- 
tionsl organs. But some influence, 

* It must be remembered that this was 
written before the passing of the Beform 
ItA, 


direct or indirect, they trill oMuredljr 
possess. Some organ, constitutional or 
unconstitutional, they will assuredly 
find. They will be better governed 
under a good constitution than under 
a bad constitution. But they trill be 
better governed imdcr the worst con- 
stitution than some other nations under 
the best. In any general classification 
of constitutions, the constitution of 
Scotland must be reckoned as one oi 
the worst, perhaps as the worst, in 
Christian Europe. Yet the Scotch are 
not ill governed. And the reason is 
simply that they will not hear to he ill 
governed. 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, 
in Afghanistan for example, though 
there exists nothing which an European 
publicist would call a Constitution, the 
sovereign generally governs in con- 
formity with certain rules established 
for the public benefit; and the sanction 
of those roles is, that every Afghan ap- 
proves them, and that every Afghan is 
a soldier. 

The monarchy of England in the 
sixteenth century was a monarchy of 
this land. It is called an absolute 
monarchy, because little respect was 
paid by the I'udors to those institutions 
which we have been accustomed to con- 
sider os the sole checks on the power 
of the sovereign. A modem English- 
man con hardly understand how the 
people can have had any real security 
for good government under kings who 
levied benevolences, and chid the 
House of Commons os they would have 
chid a pack of dogs. People do not 
sufSciently consider that, though the 
legal checks were feeble, the natural 
checks were strong. There was one 
great and effectual limitation on the 
royal authority, the knowledge that, if 
the patience of the nation were severdy 
tried, the nation would put forth its 
strength, and that its strength would 
be found irresistible. If a large body 
of Engh'shmen became thoroughly dis- 
contented, instead of presenting requi- 
sitions, holding large meetings, passing 
resolutions, signing petitions, forming 
associations and unions, they rose up; 
they took their halberds and their 
bows; and, if the sovereign was notsnifi- 
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ciently popular to find. among his sub- 
jects other halberds and other bows to 
oppose to the rebels, nothing remained 
for him bnt a repetition of the horrible 
scenes of Berkeley and Fomfret. He 
had no rcgnlar army which could, by 
its superior arms and its superior skill, 
overawe or vanquish the sturdy Com- 
mons of his realm, abounding in the 
native hardihood of Englishmen, and 
trained in the simple discipline of the 
militia. 

It has been said that the Tudors 
were os absolute as the Ctesors. Never 
was parallel so unfortunate. The go- 
vernment of the Tudors was the direct 
opposite to the government of Augustus 
and his successors. The Ctesors ruled 
despotically, by means of a great stand- 
ing army, under the decent forms of a 
republican constitution. They called 
themselves citizens. They mixed nn- 
ccrcmoniously with other citizens. In 
theory they were only the elective ma- 
gistrates of a free commonwealth. In- 
stead of arrogating to themselves 
despotic power, they acknowledged al- 
legiance to the senate. They wore 
merely the lieutenants of that venerable 
body. They mixed in debate. They 
even appeared os advocates before the 
courts of law. Yet they could safely in- 
dulge in the wildest freaks of cruelty and 
rapacity, while their legions remained 
faithful. Our Tudors, on the other 
band, under the titles and fonns of 
monarchicalsnprcmacy, were essentially 
popular magistrates. Tht^’ had no 
means of protecting themselves against 
the public hatred ; and they were there- 
fore compelled to court the public fa- 
vour. To enjoy alljhe state and all 
the personal indulgences of absolute 
power, to be adored with ' Oriental 
prostrations, to dispose at will of the 
liberty and even of the life of ministers 
and courtiers, this nation granted to 
the Tudors. But the condition on 
which they were snfiered to be the 
tyrants of 'Whitehall was that they 
should be the mild and paternal sove- 
reigns of England. They wore under 
the same restraints with regard to 
their people under which a militaiy 
despot is placed with regard to his 
army. Theywopld hqve found it as 


dangerous to grind their subjects with 
cruel taxation as Nero would have 
found it to leave his praetorians 
unpaid. Those who immediately sui> 
rounded the royal person, and engaged 
in the hazardous game of ambition, 
were exposed to the most fearful dan- 
gers. Buckingham, Cromwell, Siurey, 
Seymonr of Sudeley, Somerset, Nor- 
thumberland, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, 
perished on the scaffold. But in 
general the country gentlemen hunted 
and the merchant traded in peace. 
Even Henry, as cruel as Domitian, but 
far more politie, contrived, while reek- 
ing with ^e blood of the Lamiffi, to bo 
a ihvourlte with the cobblers. 

The Tudors committed very tyran- 
nical acts. But in their ordinary 
dealings with the people they were 
not, and could not safely be, tyrants. 
Some excesses were cosily pardoned. 
For the nation was proud of the 
high and fiery blood of its magni- 
ficent princes, and saw in many pro- 
ceedings which a lawyer would oven 
then have condemned, the outbreak 
of the same noble spirit which so 
manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma 
and at Spain. But to this endurance 
there was a limit. If the government 
ventured to adopt measures wMch the 
people really felt to be oppressive, it 
was soon compelled to change its 
course. When Henry the Eighth at- 
tempted to raise a forced loan of 
unusual amount by proceedings of 
unusual rigour, the opposition which 
ho encountered was snch as appalled 
even his stubborn and imperious spirit. 
The people, we are told, said that, if 
they were treated thus, “then were it 
worse than the taxes of France ; and 
England should be bond, and not 
free." The county of Suffolk rose in 
arms. The king prudently yielded to 
an opposition which, if he had persis- 
ted, would, in all probability, have 
token the form of a general rebellion. 
Towards the dose of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the people felt themselves 
aggrieved by the monopolies. The 
Queen, proud and courageous as she 
was, shrank from a contest with the 
nation, and, with admirable sagadty, 
conceded all that her subjects had 
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demanded, whilcit was yet in her power 
to concede with dignity and grace. 

It cannot ho imagined that a people 
who liad in their own hands the means 
of checking their princes would suiTcr 
any prince to impose upon them a re- 
ligion generally detested. _ It is absurd 
to suppose that, if the nation had been 
decidedly attached to the Protestant 
faith, Mniy could have re-established 
the Papal supremacy. It is equally 
absurd to suppose that, if the nation 
had been zealous for the ancient rdi- 
gion, Elizabeth could have restored the 
Protestant Church. The truth is, that 
the people were not disposed to engage 
in a straggle either for the new or for 
the old doctrines. Abundance of 
spirit was shonm when it seemed 
likely that Mary would resume her 
father’s grants of church property, 
or that she would sacrifice the inter- 
ests of England to the husband whom 
die regarded with unmerited tender- 
ness. Qhat queen found that it would 
be madness to attempt the restoration 
of the abbey lands. She fonnd that 
her subjects would never suffer her 
to make her hereditary kingdom a 
fief of Castile. On these points she 
encountered a steady resistance, and 
was compelled to give way. If she 
was able to establish the Catholic 
worship and to pei'secatc those who 
would not conform to it, it was evi- 
dently because the people cared far 
less for the Protestant rcb'gion than 
for the rights of propert)' and for the 
independence of the English crown. 
In plain words, they did not think the 
difference between the hostile sects 
worth a struggle. There was undoubt- 
edly a zealous Protestant -party and a 
zesdons Catholic party. But both 
tliese parties were, we believe, very 
small. We doubt, whether both to- 
gether made up, at the time of Maiy’s 
death, the twentieth part of-tho nation. 
The remaining nineteen twentieths 
halted between the two opinions, and 
were not disposed to risk a revolution 
in the government, for the purpose 
of giving to cither of the extreme 
factions an advantage over the other. 

We possess no data which will 
enable ns to compare with exactness 


the force of the two sects.' lilr. Bntler 
asserts that, oven at the accession of 
James the Pirst, a majority of the 
popidation of England were Catholica 
This is pure assertion ; and is not only 
unsupported by evidence, but, we tiiink, 
completely disproved by the strongest 
evidence. Dr. Lingard is of opinion 
that the Catholics were one half of 
the nation in the middle of the reign 
of Elizabeth. Bushton says that, when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, the Ca- 
tholics were two thirds of the nation, 
and the l^tcstants only^ one third. 
The most judicious and impartial of . 
English hbtorians, Mr. Hallam, is, on 
the contrary, of opinion, that two thirds 
were Protestants, and only one third 
Catholics. To us, wo must confess, it 
seems incredible that, if the Protestants 
were 'Tcally two to one, they should 
hare borne the government of hlaiy, 
or that, if the Catholics wero really two 
to one, they riiould have borne the 
government of Elizabeth. We are at 
a loss to conceive how a sovereign who 
has no standing army, and whose power 
rests solely on the loyolty of his sub- 
jects, can continue for years to persecute 
a religion to which the majority of his 
subjects are sincerely attached. Lifact, 
the Protestants did rise up against one 
sister, and the Catholics against the 
other. Those risings clearly showed 
how small and feeble both the parties 
were. Both in the one cose and in the 
other the nation ranged itself on the 
side of the government^ and the insur- 
gents were speedily put down and 
punished. The Ecntishgcntlemcn who 
took up arms for the reformed doctrines 
against Mary, and tlie great Horlhcra 
Earls who displayed the banner of the 
Five Wounds against Elizabeth, were 
alike considered by the great body of 
their countiyuncn as wicked disturbers 
of the public peace. 

The account which Cardinal Benti- 
voglio gave of the state of religion in 
England well deserves consideration. 
The zeolons Catholics he reckoned at 
one thirtieth part of the nation. The 
people who would without the least 
scruple become Catholics, if the Ca- 
tholic religion were established, he es- 
timated at four fifths of the nation. 
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We believe tlib account to hare been 
very near tlie truth. We believe that 
the people, whose nunds were made 
up on cither side, who were inclined to 
make any sacrilico or run any risk for 
either religion, were very few. Each 
side had a few enterprising champions, 
and a few stout-hearted martyrs ; hut 
the nation, undetermined in its opi- 
nions and feelings, resigned itself im- 
plicitly to the guidance of the govern- 
ment, and lent to the sovereign fur the 
time being an equally ready aid against 
eithcr-of the extreme parties. 

Wo are very far from saying that 
the English of that generation were 
irreligious. They held firmly those 
doctrines which are common to the 
Catholic and to the Protestant theology. 
But they had no fixed opinion as to 
the matters in dispute between the 
churches. They were in a situation re- 
sembling that of those Borderers whom 
8ir Walter Scott has described with 
so much spirit, 

" Who sought the beeves that made their 
broth 

In England and in Scotland both.” 

And who 

'* Ifino times outlawed had been 

By England's king and Scotland’s queen.” 

They -were sometimes Protestants, 
.sometimes Catholics; -sometimes half 
Protestants half CathoUcs. 

The English had not, for ages, been 
bigoted Papists. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the first and perhaps the greatest 
of the reformers, John Wickliffc, had 
stirred the public imnd to its inmost 
depths. During the same centniy, a 
Ecandalons schism in the Catholic 
Clinrch had diminished, in many parts 
of Europe, the reverence in which the 
Bomon pontifis were held. It is clear 
that, a hnndrcd years before the time 
of Luther, a great party in this king- 
dom was eager for a change at least ns 
extensive as that which was 'subse- 
quently cfiectcd by Heniy the Eighth. 
The House of Commons, in the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, proposed a con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical property, more 
sweeping and violent even than- that 
which took place nnder the adminis- 
tration of Thomas Cromwell; and, 
though defeated in-lMs attempt, they 


snccceded in depriving the clerical 
order of some of its most oppressive 
priidlegcs. The splendid conquests of 
Homy ^e Fifth turned the attention 
of tlic nation from domestic reform. 
The Council of Constance removed 
some of the grossest of those scandals 
which had deprived the Church of the 
pnblic 1 ‘cspcbt. The authority of that 
venerable synod propped up the sink- 
ing authority of the Popedom. A 
considerable reaction took place. It 
cannot, however, be doubted, that there 
was still some concealed Lollardism in 
England ; or that many who did not 
absolutely dissent from any doctrine 
held by the Chmrch of Borne were 
jcalons of the wealth and power en- 
joyed by her ministers. At the very 
beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a struggle took place between 
the clergy and the courts of law, in 
which the courts of law remained vic- 
torious. One of the bishops, on that 
occasion, declared that the common 
people entertained the strongest pre- 
judices against his order, and that a 
clergyman had no chance of fair play 
before n lay tribnnah The London 
jnrics, ho said, entertained such a s])ite 
to the Church that, if Abel were a 
priest, they would find him guilty of 
the murder of Cain. This was said a 
few months before the time when Mar- 
tin Luther began to preach at Witten- 
burg against indulgences. 

As the Beformation did not find the 
English bigoted Papists, so neither was 
it conducted in such a manner as to 
make them zealous Protestants. It was 
not under the direction of men like 
that fiery Saxon who swore that ho 
would go to IVorms, though he had to 
face as many devils as there were tiles 
on the houses, or like that brave Switzer 
who was struck do^vn while praying in 
front of the ranks of Zurich. Ho 
preacher of religion had the same 
power here which Calvin had at Ge- 
neva and Enox in Scotland. The go- 
venunent put itself early at the head 
of the movement, and thus acquired 
power 'to regulate, and occarion^y to 
arrest, the movement. 

' To many persons it appears extra- 
ordinarj' that Heurytho KghA should 
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hare I>een able to maintain himself so 
long in an intennedinte position be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant par- 
ties. Most extraordinaiy it would 
indeed bo, if we were to suppose that 
tlio nation consisted of none but de- 
cided Catholics and decided Protest- 
ants, The fact is Uiat the great mass 
of the people was neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, 
midwaf between the two sects. Henry, 
in that very part of his conduct whidi 
has been represented as most capricions 
and inconsistent, was probably follow- 
ing a policy far more pleasing to the 
majority of his subjects than a policy 
like that of Edward, or a policy like 
that of Maiy, woidd have been. Down 
even to the veiy close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the people were in a state 
somewhat resembling that in which, as 
MachiaveUi says, the inhabitants of the 
Eoman empire were, during the tran- 
sition from heathenism to Christianit}'; 
" sendo la maggior parte di loro in- 
certi a quale Dio doressero ricorrerc.” 
They were generally, wo think, favottr- 
nble to the royal supremacy. Tlicy 
disliked the policy of the Court of 
Borne. Their spirit rose against the 
interference of a fordgn priest with 
theirnational concerns. Ihc bull which 
prononneed sentence of deposition 
against Elizabeth, the plots which were 
formed against her life, the usurpation 
of her titles by the Queen of Scotland, 
the hostility of Philip, excited their 
strongest indignation. The crncldcs 
of Bonner were remembered with dis- 
gnst. Some parts of the now ^steni, 
me nsc of tlio English language, for 
example, in public worship, and the 
communion in both kinds, were un- 
doubtedly popular. On the other hand, 
the early lessons of the nnrse and the 
priest were not forgotten. TOo andent 
ceremonies were long remembered with 
affecrionate reverence. Alorgeporrion 
of the andent theology lingered to the 
last in the minds wiiich had been im- 
bued with it in childhood. 

Hie best proof that the religion of 
the people was of this mixed kind is; 
foruidied by the Drama of that age. 
No man would bring nnpopnlor opi- 
niona prominently forward in a play 


intended for represontarion. And we 
may safely condnde, that fccHngs and 
opinions which pervade the whole Dra- 
matic Diteratnro of a generation, are 
fceltogs and opinions of which the 
men of that generation generally par- 
took. 

The greatest and most popular dra- 
maiists of the Elizabethan age treat re- 
ligions subjects in a vciy remarkable 
manner. .They speak respcctfnH;f of 
the fnndamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity. Bnt Uioy speak neither like Ca- 
ihoucs nor like Protestants, but like 
persons who are wavering between the 
two systems, or who have made a sys- 
tem for themsdres out of parts selected 
iirom both. They seem to hold some 
of the Bomish rites and doctrines in 
high respect. They treat the vow of 
c^bacy, for example, so tempting, and, 
in later times, so common a snbject for 
ribaldry, with mysterious reverence. 
Almost every member of a religions 
order whom they introduce is a holy 
and venerable man. TTc remember in 
their plays nothing resembling the 
coarse ridicule with wUch the Catbdic 
religion audits ministers were assailed, 
two generations later, by dramatists 
who wished to please the mnltitnde. 
"Wo remember no Briar Dominic, no 
Father Foigard, among the characters 
drauTi by those great poets. The scene 
at the dose of the Enight of Malta 
might have been written by a fervent 
Catholic. Massinger shows a great 
fondness for ecdcsiostics of the Bomidi 
Church, and has even gone so far as 
to bring a virtuous and interesting 
Jesuit on riie stage. Ford, in that fine 
ploy which it is pmnful to read and 
scarcely decent to name^ assigns a 
highly creditable part to the Friar. 
The partiality of Shakspeare for Friars 
is wdl known. Bi Ha^et, the Ghost 
complains that he diedunthont extreme 
unction, and, in defiance of the article 
which condemns the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, dedorcs that be is 

” Oouflned to fast in fires, 
the fool crunes, done in Ids da^ rf 
natura 

dre burnt and purged aTny.” 

These lines, we sn^ect, would have 
raised a tremendous stonit in the 
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theatre at any time during the reign of 
Charles the Second. They were clearly 
not written hy a zealous Protestant, or 
for zealous Prot&tants. Yet the author 
of h^g John and Heniy the Eighth 
was siurely no friend to papal su- 
premacy. 

There is, we thinh, only one solution 
of the phenomena which wo And in the 
history and in the drama of that age. 
The reli^on of the English was a mixed 
religion, like that of the Samaritan 
settlers, described in the second hook 
of Kings, who “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images ; ” like that 
of the Judaizing Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the 
^agogue with those of the church; 
like that of the Mexican Indians, who, 
daring many generations after the sub- 
jugation of their race, continued to 
unite with the rites learned from their 
conquerors the worship of the grotesque 
idols which had been adored by Mon- 
tezuma and Gnatemozin. 

These feelings were not confined to 
the populace. Elizabeth herself was 
by no means exempt from them. A 
crucifix, with wax-lights burning round 
it, stood in her private chap^ She 
always ^oke with disgust and anger of 
the marriage of priests. “I was in 
horror,” says Archbiriiop Parker, “to 
hear such words to come from her mild 
nature and Christian learned con- 
science, as she spake concerning God’s 
holy oi^nance and institution of ma- 
trimony.” Burleigh prevailed on her 
to connive at the marriages of church- 
men. But she would only connive; 
and the children sprang from such 
marriages were illegitimate till the ac- 
cession of James the Pirst. 

That which is, as we have smd, the 
great stain on the character of Burleigh 
is also the great stain on the character 
of Elizabeth. Being herself an Adia- 
phorist; having no scruple about con- 
forming to the Bomish Chmoh when 
conformity was necessary to her own 
safety, retaining to the last moment of 
her life a fondness for much of the doc- 
trine and much of the ceremonial of 
that church, she yet subjected that 
church to a persecution even more 
odious than the persecution with whid 


her sister had harassed the Protestants 
We say more odious. For Mary had 
at least (he plea of fanaticism. She did 
nothing for her religion which she was 
not prepared to sufier for it. She had 
held it firmly under persecution. She 
fully believed it to be essential to sal- 
vation. If she burned the bodies of 
her subjects, it was in order to rescue 
their souls: Elizabeth had no such 
pretext. In opinion, she was little 
more than half a Protestant. She had 
professed, when it suited her, to be 
wholly a Catholic. There is an excuse, 
a wretched excuse, for the massacres of 
Piedmont and the Autos dafe of Spain. 
But what can be said in defence of a 
ruler who is at once indifierent and 
intolerant? 

If the great Queen, whose memory is 
still held in just veneration by English- 
men, had possessed sufficient virtue and 
sufficient enlargement of mind to adopt 
those principles which More, wiser in . 
spcculiition than in action, had avowed 
in the preceding generation, and by 
which the excellent L’Hospital regu- 
lated his conduct in her own time, how 
difierent would be the colour of the 
whole history of the lost two hundred 
and fifty years 1 She bad the happiest 
opportunity ever vouchsafed to any 
sovereign of establishing perfect free- 
dom of conscience throughout her do- 
minions, without danger to her govern- 
ment, without scandal to any large 
par^ among her subjects. The nation, 
os it was clearly ready to profess either 
reli^on, would, beyond all doubt, 
have been ready' to tolerate both. 
Unhappily for her orvn glory and for 
tire public peace, she adopted a policy 
from the eficcts of which the empire is 
still suffering. The yoke of the Esta- 
blished Church was pressed down on 
the people till they would bear it no 
longer. Then a reaction came. An- 
other reaction followed. To the ty- 
ranny of the establishment' succeeded 
the tumultuous conflict of sects, in- 
furiated by manifold wrongs, and 
drunk with unwonted freedom. To 
the conflict of sects succeeded again the 
cruel domination of one persecuting 
dmreh. At length oppression put off 
its most horrible form, and took a 
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milder nspect. The .penal laws which 
had beoti framed for the protection of 
the established church W’crc abolished. 
But cxdusions and disabilities still 
remained. These exclusions and dis- 
abilities, after haring generated the 
most fearful discontents, after having 
rendered all government in one part of 
the kingdom impossible, after having 
bronglit the state to the very brink of 
ruin, have, in our times, been removed, 
but, though removed, have led behind 
them a rankling which may lost for 
many years. It is melancholy to think 
with what case Elizabeth might have 
united all conflicting sects under the 
shelter of the same impartial laws and 
the same patcmid throne, and thus 
hare placed the nation in the same 
situation, os far as the rights of con- 
science are concerned, in which wc at 
last stand, after all the heart-burnings, 
the persecutions, the conspiracies, the 
seditions, the involutions, tha judicial 
murders, the civil wars, of ten genera- 
tions. 

This is the dark side of her cha- 
racter. Yet she surely was a great 
woman. Of all the sovereigns who 
exercised "a power which was seem- 
ingly absolute, but which in fact de- 
pended for support on the love and 
confldcnco of their subjects, she was 
by for the most illustrious. It has 
often been alleged os an excuse for the 
misgovemment of her successors that 
they only followed her example, that 
precedents might be found in the trans- 
actions of her reign for persecuting the 
Puritans, for levying money without 
the sanction of the House of Commons, 
for confining men witliout bringing 
them to trial, for interfering with the 
liberty of parliamentary debate. All 
this may bo true. But it is no good 
plea for her successors ; and for this 
plmn reason, that they were her suc- 
cessors. She governed* one generation, 
they governed another ; and between 
the two generations there was almost 
as little in common os between the 
people of two different countries. It 
was not by looking at the 'particular 
mcasm'cs which Elizabeth had adopted, 
but by looking dt the great general 
principles of her government, that 


those who followed her were likely to 
Ic.mi the art of managing untractable 
subjects. If, instead of searching the 
records of her reign for ])rcccdcnts 
wliich might seem to vitidic.'ite the 
mutilation ofPiy'nnc and the imprison- 
ment of Eliot, the Stuarts had at- 
tempted to discover the fundamental 
rules which guided her conduct in all 
her dealings with her people, they 
would have perceived tlmt their policy 
was then most unlike to hers, when to 
a superfleid observer it would have 
seemed most to resemble hers. Pirm, 
haughty, sometimes unjust and cruel, 
in her proceedings towards individuals 
or towards small parties, she avoided 
with care, or retracted with speed, 
every measure which seemed likely to 
alienate the great mass of tlie people. 
She gained more honour and more 
love by the manner in which she rc- 
Iiaircd her errors than she would havo 
gained by never committing errors. If 
such n man as Ciinilcs the First had 
been In her place when tho whole na- 
tion was crj’ing out against the mo- 
nopolies, ho would have refused all 
rcdicss. Ho would have dissolved tho 
Parliament, and imprisoned tlio most 
popular members. Ho would have 
called another Parliament. He would 
have given some vague and delusive 
promises of relief in return for sub- 
sidies. When entreated to fulfil' his 
promises, he would have again dis- 
solved the Parliament, and again im- 
prisoned his Icadhig opponents. Tlie 
countiy would have become more agi- 
tated than before. The next House o f 
Commons would have been more un- 
manageable than that which preceded 
it Tho tyrant would have agreed to 
all that the nation demanded. Ho 
would havo solemnly ratified an net 
abolishing monopolies for ever. . Ho 
would have received a largo supply in 
return for this concession ; and within 
half a year new patents, more oppres- 
sive than those which had been can- 
celled, would have been ' issued bv 
scores. Such was tho policy whim 
brought tho heir of n long lino of kings, 
in early youth the darling of his cotm- 
trymen, to a prison and a scaffold. ‘ 
Elizabeth, before the House of Com- 
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inons could sddrcfs licr, took oat of 
their months tlic words which they 
were about to utter in Uie name of the 
nr.!ioa. Her promices went lierond 
their desires. Her pcrfonnunco Ad- 
Jowed close upon her promise. She 
did not treat Uic r.ation as an ndtciv.e 
party, as n party which had an ii.teivst 
oppo5C<l to hers, ns a I'arty to wliich 
rhe w-as to grunt as few ndmnwgcs a* 
possible, and from which she was to 
cMort a« much money ns jwsihle. 
Her benefits were pit cn, not sold ; and, 
when once piten. they were never wiili- 
drawn. She pave them too with a 
frankness, an efiurion of heart, a 
princely dignity, a motiicriy tondcmcfs. 
which enhanced their valua Tliey were 
received hr the sturdy country penile- 
men who h.ad come up to Artstmitisicr 
full of resentment, with tears of joy. 
and shouts of “God save t!m Queen.*' 
Charles the I'irfl pave up half the pre- 
ropalivcs of his crown to the Commons; 
and the Commons sent him in return 
the Grand Remonsirancc. 

AVc had intended to s.sy something 
oonceminp that illnstrioiis pronp of 
which Rlizaheth is the eenlrui fipurc, 
iliat pronp vldch the last of the harJs: 
Riw in viiion from the top of Snowdon, 
encircling the A^irpin Queen, 

“Jtttiir a baron ImM, 

Ana roTCTous damra, anl statewn'iu old 
In bsaroed jutiji’sty.'' 

AA’Vs had intended to say comething 
coneeming the dexterous AValsinp- 
ham, the impetuous 0 .vford, the grace- 
ful Sacknllc, the all-accomplished 
Sydney ; concerning Essex, the orna- 
ment of the court and of the ramp, the 
model of chivalry, the munificent patron 
of gcaiu.s, whom great virtues, gveal 
courage, great talent*, tJie favour of his 
sovereign, the love of his countrymen, 
all that seemed to ensure a happy and 
glorious life, led to an early and an 
ignominious death 5 concerning Ra- 
leigh, the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, 
the courtier, the orator, the poet, the 
historian, the pliilosophcr, whom wo 
picture to ourselves, sometimes renew- 
ing the Queen’s guard, sometimes gis’- 
ing clinse to a Spanish galleon, then 
Answering the chiefs of the country 
party In Uio llonso of Commons, then 


again murmuring one of his sweet lovo- 
.«<?ngs too nc.ar the cars of hcrllighness’s 
maids of honour, and soon after poring 
over the Tulinnd, or collating rolybius 
with Livy. AVe had intended also to 
say something concerning the literature 
of tiiat fpientild period, and especially 
eouecrni'ig those tv.-o inconiimrahlc 
men, the I’rincc of Poets, cad the rrinco 
of rhilo'ophcrs, who have made the 
Kiianhcihnn ago a more gloriou* and 
imi'Ortani era in tho history of the 
human mind than the age of JVrielcs, 
of Augustus, or of Leo. But subjects 
so vast require n space far larger than 
we c.m at present affonl. AA'c therefore 
stop here, fearing that, if we jiroeecd, 
our article may mvcll to n bulk cxcecd- 
irg that of all other reviews, as much as 
Dr. Nares’s book exceeds Uie bulk of 
dl other histories. 


AA’AR OF THE SUCCESSION IN 
SPAIN. (jAStMnr, 1S33.) 

ItWorv <}f IPor gf the Stsctt^tlen in 
/>;vTtn. J)y loxu 3 !aiiox. SvD. Jiondout 
IWO. 

Tm: days when Mi'cclinnics in Proso 
and A^cisc by n Person of Honour, and 
Rotmnccs ofSLScudcri, done into Eng- 
lish by a Person of Quality, were nt- 
tractiic to readers and profitable to 
boolacllcrs, have long gone by. Tho 
litcrarj’ privileges once enjoyed liy 
lords arc as obsolete .ns their right to 
kill the king’s deer on their w.ny to Par- 
liament, or ns their oldremcd}* ofsmn- 
dalum magnatum. Vet wc must ac- 
knowledge that, though our political 
opinions aro by no means nristocraticnl, 
wc always feel kindly disposed towards 
noble authors. Industry, and n taste 
for intellectual pleasures, arc peculiarly 
rcs]icctnblc in those who can afford to 
bo idle and who ho>*c ovet^' temptation 
to be dissipated. It is impossitilc not 
to wish success to a man who, finding 
iiirasclf placed, without any exertion 
or any merit on his part, above iho 
mass of society, voluntarily descends 
from his eminence in sc.arch of dis- 
tinctions wlu'clt he may justly coll his 
own. 
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This is, we think, the second appear- 
ance of !I^rd Mahon in the character 
of an author. His first book was cre- 
ditable to him, but was in evcay respect 
inferior to the work which now lies 
before ns. He has undoubtedly some 
of the most valuable qualifies of a his- 
torian, great diligence in examin- 
ing au&oritics, great judgment in 
weighing testimony, and great impar- 
tiality in estimating characters. We 
are not aware that he has in any in- 
stance forgotten the duties belonging 
to his literoiy functions in the feelings 
of a kinsman. He docs no more than 
justice to his ancestor Stanhope; he 
does full justice to Stanhope’s enemies 
and rivals. His narrative is very per- 
spicuous, and is also entitled to the 
praise, seldom, we grieve to say, de- 
served by modem writers, of being 
very concise. It must bo admitted, 
however, that, with many of the best 
qualities of a literary veteran, he has 
some of the faults of a literary novice. 
He has not yet acquired a great com- 
mand of words. His style is seldom 
easy, and'is now and then unpleasantly 
stiff. He is so bigoted a purist that 
he transforms the Abbe d’Estrucs into 
an Abbot. We do notlike to see Prendi 
words introduced into English com- 
position; but, after all, the first law of 
rviiting, that law to which all other 
laws are snbordinate, is this, that the 
words employed shall be such ns con- 
vey to the reader the meaning of the 
writer. How an Abbot is the head of 
a religious house ; an Abbe is quite a 
different sort of person. It is better 
undoubtedly to use an English word 
than a Erench word; but it is better 
to use a Erench wo^ than to misuse 
an English word. 

Lord Mahon is also a little too fond 
of uttering moral refieefions in a style 
too sententious and oracular. We will 
give one instance : “ Strange os it 
seems, experience shows that we usu- 
ally feel far more animosily against 
those whom wo have injured than 
against those who injui'o ns: and 
this, remark holds good with every 
degree of intellect, with every class of 
fortune, with a prince or a peasant, a 
stripling or 'an eideri a hero or a 


prince.” This remark might have 
seemed strange at the court of Nim- 
rod or Chedorlaomer; but it has now 
been for many generations considered 
as a truism rather than a paradox. 
Every boy has written on the thesis 
“ Odisse gum laseris” Scaredy any 
lines in English poetry ore better 
known than that vigorous couplet, 

" Forgiveness to the injured does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong.” 

The historians and philosophers have 
quite done with this maxim, and have 
abandoned it, like other maxiirrs which 
have lost their gloss, to bad novelists, 
by whom it will very soon be worn to 
rags. 

It is no more than justice to say 
that the farrlts of Lord Mahon’s book 
ore precisely the farrlts which time sd- 
dom fails to cure, and that the book, in 
spite of those faults, is a valuable ad- 
dition to otrr historical literature. 

Wlroever wishes to be well ac- 
quainted with the morbid anatomy of 
governments, whoever wishes to know 
how great states may be made feeble 
and wretehed, should study the history 
of Spairr. The empire of Philip the 
Second was undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful and splendid that ever 
existed in the world. In Europe, ho 
ruled Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands 
on both sides of the Rhine, Erancho 
Comte, Roussillon, the Milanese, and 
the Two Sicilies. Tuscany, Parma, 
and the other small states of Italy, 
were as completdy dependent on him 
as the Nizam and the Rajah of Beror 
now are on the East Ibdia Company. 
In Asia, the Ring of Spain was master 
of the Ihilippines and of all those ri(^ 
settlements which the Portuguese had 
made on the coast of Malabar and 
Coromandel, in the Peninsrrla of Ma- 
lacca, and in the Spice-islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. In America his 
domirtions extended on each side of 
the equator into the temperate zone. 
There is reason to believe that his an- 
nual revenue amounted, in the season 
of his greatest power, to a sum near 
ten times as large as that which Eng- 
land yielded to EMzabetlL He had a 
standing army of fifty thousand ez* 
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ccilcnt troops, at n time wlion Nng- 
Lind Jiml not a pinplo battalion in con- 
stant pay. llis ordinniy na^nl force 
consisted of a hundred and forty 
ffallcys. lie bold, wbal no other 
prince in modem times has held, the 
dominion both of the land and of tbo 
fca. Daring the greater part of his 
reign, he was stiprctne on both ele- 
ments. llis soldiers marclicd up to 
the capital of lYoncc ; his ships me- 
naced the shores of England. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that, 
daring sovcml yctirs. Jus power over 
Enro{)C was gre-ater than even that of 
Napoleon. The influence of the French 
cojiqucror never extended beyond low- 
water mark. The narrow cst strait wa.s 
to his power what it was of old Irclicved 
that a running stream was to the sor- 
ceries of a witch. IVliile his army 
entered every metropolis from Moscow 
to Lisbon, the Engli‘b fleets blockaded 
every port from Danlzic to Trieste. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Srnjorc.a, Gucni<ey, 
enjoyed security tlirongb tbo whole 
course of a war wliicli endangered 
cvciy throne on the Continent, Tlic 
Tictorious and im])crial nation which 
had filled its intiH'ums with the spoils 
of Antwerp, of Florence, iind of Home, 
was Eutfering painfully from the want 
of luxuries wliich use had made nc- 
cc'sarics, lYliilo pillars and nrcJics 
were rising to commcniomto the I'rcnch 
conquests, the conquerors were trying 
to tnnnufactnrc coffoo out of fiuccoiy 
and sugar out of beet-root. The in- 
fluence of Fliilip on Uio continent was 
as great as that of Napoleon. Tiic Em- 
peror of Germany was Jiis kinsman 
France, tom by religions dissensions, 
was nc^cr n formidable opponent, and 
was sometimes a dependent nlly. At 
the same time, Spain Imd whnl Na- 
poleon decired in vain, sliips, colonics, 
and comnicrcc. SIic long monopolised 
the trade of America and of tlic Indian 
Ocean. All the gold of the West, 
and all the Ejiiccs of the East, svcrc rc- 
ccis'cd and distributed by her. During 
many years of svar, her commerce svns 
Intel rupted only by the prcdatoiy cn- 
tcrpriEcs of n few roving privateers. 
Even after the defeat of the Armada, 
English ntatesmen continued to look 


with great dread oh the maritime 
power of Philip. “ Tlie King of Spain," 
said the Lord Keeper to the two 
II0USC.S in 1093, “since ho hath 
usnrpcd upon the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, hath thereby grown mighty, by 
gaining the Kast Indies : so ns, how 
great soever ho wn.s before, ho is 
now thereby manifestly more great ; 
. . . . Ho keepeth A nasynnnedto 
impeach nil trade of mcrclmndise from 
England to Gascoigne and Guienne 
svbich ho attempted to do this last vin- 
tage ; so as he is now* become ns a 
frontier enemy to nil the west of Eng- 
land, as w'cll ns all the south parts, as 
Sussc.x, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight. Yen, by means of his interest 
in St. hfalocs, a port full of shipping 
for the svar, ho is a dangerous ncigh- 
liotir to the Queen’s isles of Jersey 
and Gitcrnso ancient possessions of 
this crosvn, and never conquered in the 
greatest wars with Franca" 

The ascendency svhicli Spain then 
had in Europe was, in one sense, well 
dcscrs'cd. It svas an ascendency svhicli 
had been gained hy unquestioned supe- 
riority in all the arts of policy and of 
war. In the si.xtecnth century, Italy 
svas not more decidedly the land of the 
fine arts, Gcniiaiiy was not more de- 
cidedly tlic land of bold theological 
speculation, than Spain svns the land 
of statesmen and of soldiers. Tiio cha- 
racter which Virgil has ascribed to bis 
countrymen miglit iinvo been claimed 
by tho grai'O and Iiiiwghty chiefs, wJio 
surrounded the throne of Ferdinand 
tho Catliolic, nnd of his immediato suc- 
cessors. TJiat majestic art, "rcgcro 
imperio populos," was not better under- 
stood by tlio Homans in tho proudest 
dn}'s of their republic, than by Gon- 
«alvo and Xitnciias, Cortes nnd Ah’a 
Hie Ekill of tlio Spanish diplomatists 
svns rcnosvncd throughout Europa In 
England tiic nnmo of Gondomnr is 
still remembered. Tlio sovereign na- 
tion svns unrivalled both in regular nnd 
irrcgiiliir svnrfnrc. Tho impetuous 
chlvnliy of France, tho serried jihnlanx 
of Sss'itzcilnnd, ss-cro alike found sv.ant- 
ing svhen brought face to face svitli tho 
Spanish infantrj*. In tho svars of tho 
Nesv World, svlicrc something dilTcrcnt 
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from ordinary strategy was required in 
the general and ' something different 
from ordinary diseipline in tlio soIdier> 
where it was every day neeessaiyto 
meet by some new expedient the vary- 
ing taeties of a barbarous enemy, the 
Spanish adventurers, sprung from the 
common people, displayed a fertility of 
resource, and a talent for negotiation 
and command, to which history scai'cc- 
ly affords a 'parallel. 

The Castilian of those times was to 
the Italian what the Homan, in the 
days of the greatness of Home, was to 
the Greek. The conqueror had less 
ingenuity, less taste, less delicacy of 
perception than the conquered; but 
for more pride, firmness, and courage, 
a more solemn demeanour, a stronger 
sense of honour. The subject had more 
subtlety in speculation, tlie ruler more 
energy in action. The vices of the 
former were those of a coward; the 
vices of the latter were those of a tyrant. 
It maybe added, that the Spaniard, 
like the Homan, did not disdain to 
study the arts and the language of 
those whom he oppressed. A revolu- 
tion took place in the literature of 
Spain, not unlike that revolution which, 
as Horace tells us, took place in the 
poetiy of Latium: “ Capta feruhi vic- 
torem cepit.” The slave took prisoner 
the enslaver. The old Castilian ballads 
gave place to sonnets in the style of 
Petrarch, and to heroic poems in the 
stanza of Ariosto, as the national songs 
of Home w’ere driven out by imitations 
of Theocritus, and translations from 
Menander.' 

In no modem society, not even in 
England during the reign of Elizabeth, 
has .there been so great a number of 
men eminent' at once in literature and 
in the pursuits of active life, as Spain 
produced during the sixteenth century. 
Almost every distinguished writer was 
also distinguished as a soldier or. a 
politician. Hoscan bore arms with 
high reputation. Garcilaso do Vega, 
tire author of the sweetest and most 
graceful pastoral poem of modern 
times, niter a short but splendid mili- 
tary career, fell sword in hand at the 
head of a storming parly. Alonzo do 
Ercillabore a conspicuous port in that 


war of Aranco, which he afrerwards 
celebrated in one of ^ the best heroic 
poems that Spain has produced. Hur- 
tado do Mendoza, whose poems have 
been compared to those of Horace, and 
whose charming little novel is evidently 
the model of Gil Bias, has been handed 
down to us by history^ as one of the 
sternest of those iron proconsuls who 
were employed by the House of Austria 
to crush the lingering public spirit of 
Italy. Lope sailed in the Amada; 
Cervantes was worinded at Iiepanto. 

’ It is curious to, consider w'ith how 
much awe our ancestors in those times 
regarded a Spaniard. Ho was, in tlieir 
apprelrension, a kind of dornton, horribly 
malevolent, but' withal most sagacious 
and powerful. ' “ They be verye wyse 
and politickc,” says an honest English- 
man, in a memorial addressed to Mary, 
“and can, thorowe ther wysdom'e,' re- 
form and biydcll tlieyr ownc natures for 
a’ tyme, and applye their conditions to 
the maners of those men with whom 
they mcddell gladlye by fricndshippc; 
whose mischievous maners it man shall 
never knowe.rmtyll he come under ther 
subjection: but then shall heparfectlyo 
parceyve and fele them: which thyngo 
Ipraye God England never do: for in 
dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purposes, and aftenvards in oppression 
and tyrannyc, when they can obtaync 
them, they do exceed all other nations 
upon the eorthc.” This is justsucli 
language os Armintrrs would hove used 
about. the Homans, or as an Indian 
statesman of ortr' times might use about 
tire English. It is the language of a 
man burning with hatred, but cowed 
by tlioso whom he hates; and painfully 
sensible of their' superiority, not only 
ih.porver, but in intelligence. 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, 
0 Lucifer, son of the morning I How 
art thou cut down ,to the ground, that 
didst weaken the nations I If we over- 
leap a hundred years, and look at Spetin 
tow'ards dte dose of the seventeenth 
century, what a change do '.we find 1 
The contrast is as great os that which 
the Home of Gallienus and Honorius 
presents to the Home of Marius and. 
Ctesar. Foreign conquest, had begtm 
to cat into eveiy part of that gigantic 
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ir.onar^'hy on which tho cnn never eet. 
Iloilnutl wn® ftnno, nnd rortn^l, nntl 
Artot®, f.jul lioii'yfillon, nnd I'rnnchc 
Cftmto- In tlie J-nst, the empire 
Amndtd hy the Hutch far Fnrpn®5c«i in 
wealth anti splentionr that wliieh ihcir 
old ijTsints still retained. In the AVest, 
England had Fcircd* anil .«;till licld. 
fctllcmcnts in the mid't of the Mexican 
sea. 

Tlic mere los® of territory how- 
ever, of little moment. 'Hie relucmnt 
ohedience of distant provinces poncrnlly 
costs more than it is worth. Empires 
which branch oat o idcly arc often more 
flimrifhing f<>r a little timely pniniti|p. 
iVdri.m acted judiciously nhcii he nh.an- 
donrd the eoniinc«!s of Trajan; and 
ICncliind was ntterco licli, FOgiv.at, fo 
fiirmidahle to f'lriign prince*, so iili*o. 
lately jr.i'irc‘s of the sea, as since the 
lass of her American oolonic-s. The 
Sp.inis}i empiro was rtill, in onto aril 
appcar.sncc, great and inaRnificent. 
The European dominions subject to 
the last fechic Prince of the House of 
Anstria were far more extensive than 
there of licwis the Eourteenlh. 'Hie 
American dcpcnilcncic.s of the Ca'Iilmn 
crown still c.xtcndcd fur to the North 
of Cancer and far to the South of Ca- 
pricorn. Hut within this immense hody 
there was an incurable decay, an utlt r 
want of lone, an utter prostration of 
strenfjlh. An ingenious and diligent 
population, eminently shilled in arts 
and mniiafacturcs had been driten into 
exile hy stupid and rcmorrcIe«s bigots. 
'Hie gloiy of the Spanidi pencil had 
departed with Velasquez and hluiillo. 
The sjdcndid age of Sjjatiish literature 
had closed with Solis and Calderon. 
During the seicntccnlh centurj' mmiy 
States had fonned grout military estah- 
Ushmentf. Hut tlio Spanish army, so 
fonnidahlc under the rommnnd of Alva 
and rarncrc, had dwindled away to a 
few thousand men, ill paid and ill dis- 
ciplined. England, Holland, and Fiatico 
had great navies. Hut the Spaiihh 
nav 3 ’ was scarcely equal to the tenth 
part of th.at mighty force which, in the 
time of Philip the Second, lind been llio 
terror of the Atlantic and the ^Icditcr- 
rnnenn. The arrcnnls were deserted. 
Tlio magazines were unprovided. The 


frontier forlrcs'cs were ungntrisonciL 
'Hie police w-aa utterly incilicient for 
the protection of tlic people. Murders 
were committed in the face of day with 
iwrfecl impunity. Bravocs and dis- 
carded serring-men, with swords at 
their sides, swaggered cvciy day 
thnmgh the most public streets and 
squares of tho c.apital, disturbing tbc 
public peace, and setting at defiance tho 
ministers of justice. The finances 
were in frightful disorder. Tlio people 
paid much. The government received 
little. Tlie American viceroys and tho 
farmers of the revenue became ricli, 
wliilo the merchants broke, wliilc tho 
pCB'anfiy smrvcil. while the bod^’- 
rcrv.-.nts'of the .•'overelgn remained un- 
paid, while the soldiers of the royal 
guard repaired daily to tho doors of 
convents, and battled tliere with the 
crowd of beggars lot a jmrnngcr of 
broth and a iiiorsel of bread. J'ivery 
remedy wliieli w.ts tried aggravated the 
disease. ‘Hie currency was altered ; 
and this fmutic inc.asure produced its 
never-f.riliiig effeefs. It destroyed nil 
credit, and increased tho mLsciy which 
it was iiitctidcd to relieve. The Ameri- 
can gold, to nso tho words of Ortiz, 
was to tho necessities of tho state but 
ns n drop of water to tho lips of a man 
raging with thirst. Heaps of unopened 
despatches nccnmulntcd in the olficcs, 
while the Ministers were concerting 
with bedelinmhcr-womcn and Jasuits 
tho mc.ans of tripping up cncii other. 
Every foreign power conid plunder and 
insult with inipnnitr the heir of Charles 
iho I'ifth. Into such a state lind the 
mighty kingdom of Spain fallen, while 
one of its siimllcst depciidcncic.s, a 
coniitrj’ not so large ns the province of 
Estrcmndiirn or Andalusia, situated 
under an inclement sky, and preserved 
only by artificial means from the in- 
roads of the ocean, had become a power 
of tho first class, and treated on terms 
of equality with the courts of Ziondon 
and Vcrsnilles. 

'J’ho manner in wliich Lord Jlalion 
explains the financial situation of Spain 
by no nicnii.s satisfies ns. " It will bo 
found," sayslic, “ tliat those individuals 
dcriv ing tlicir cliicf income from mines, 
wlioso yearly prodneo is nneertnin and 
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vaiTing, and seems rather to spring 
from fortune than to follow indnst^, 
are nsnally careless, nnthrifity, and ir- 
regular in their expenditure. The 
example of Spain might tempt ns to 
apply the same remark to states.” Lord 
Mahon would find it difficult, we sus- 
pect, to make out his analogy. Nothing 
could he more uncertain and raiying 
than the gains and losses of those who 
were in the habit of putting into the 
state lotteries. But no part of the 
public income was more certain than 
that which was derived from the lot- 
teries. We believe that this case is 
very similar to that of the American 
mines. Some veins of ore exceeded 
expectation; some fell below it. Some 
of the private speculators drew blanks, 
and others gained prizes. But the 
revenue of the state depended, not on 
any particular vein, but on the whole 
annual produce of two great conti- 
nents. This annual produce seems to 
have been almost constantly on the 
increase during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Mexicanmines were, through 
the reigns of Philip the Fourth and 
Cliarlcs the Second, in a steady course' 
of improvement; and in South Ame- 
rica, though the district of Fotosi was 
not so productive as formerly, other 
places more than made up for the de- 
ficiency. We veiy much doubt whetlier 
Lord Mihon can prove that the income 
wliich the Spanish government derived 
from the mines of America fluctuated 
more than the income derived from 
the internal taxes of Spain itself. 

All the causes of tlie decay of Spain 
resolve themselves iQto one cause, bad 
government. The valour, the intel- 
Dgence, the energy which, at the close 
of the fiftcenthf and the beginning of 
the sixteenth centiuy, had made the 
Spaniards the first nation in the world, 
were the fruits of the old institutions 
of Castile and,Arragon, institutions 
eminently favourable to public liberty. 
These institutions the first Princes of 
the House of Austria attacked and 
almost wholly destroyed. Tlieir suc- 
cessors expiated the crime. The eflTects 
of a change from good government to 
bad government is not fully felt for 
some time after the change bos taken 


place. The talents and the virtues 
whic^ a good constitution generates 
may for a time survive that consti- 
tution. Thus ^e reigns of princes 
who have established absolute mo- 
narchy on the ruins of popular forms 
of government often shine in history 
with a peculiar brilliancy. But when 
a generation or two has passed away, 
then comes signally to pass that whi^ 
was written by Montesqmeu, that des- 
potic governments resemble those sa- 
vages who cut down the tree in order 
to get at the fruit. During the first 
years of tjrranny, is reaped &e harvest 
sown during the lost years of liberty. 
Thus the Augustan age was rich in 
great minds formed in the generation 
of Cicero and Ciesar. The fruits of 
the policy of Augustus were reserved 
for posterity. Philip the Second was 
the heir of the Cortes and of the Jns- 
tiza Mayor; and they left him a nation 
which seemed able to conquer all the 
world. What Philip left to his suc- 
cessors is well known. 

The shock which the great religious 
schism of the sixteenth century gave 
to Europe, was scarcely felt in Spain. 
In England, Germany, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, that 
shock bad produced, with some tem- 
porary crtl, much durable good, 
principles of the Beformation had 
triumphed in some of those countries. 
The Catholic Church had maintained 
its ascendency in others. But tliough 
tlic event had not been tlie same in all, 
all had been agitated by the conflict. 
Evendn France, in Southern Germany, 
and in'tlic Catholic cantons of Switzer- 
land, the public mind had been stirred 
to its inmost depths. Tire hold oi 
ancient prejudice had been somewhat 
loosened. Tim Church of Rome, warned 
by the danger which she had narrowly 
escaped, had, in those parts of her do- 
minion, assumed a milder and more 
liberal character. She sometimes con- 
descended to submit her high pre- 
tensions to the scrutiny of reason, and 
availed herself more sparingly than in 
former times of the aid of the secular 
arm. Even when persecution was em- 
ployed, it was not persecution in the 
worst and most frightful shape. The 
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severities of Lewis the Eourteontb, 
odious as they were, cannot bo com- 
pared witb those wliicb, at the first 
dawn of tlio Ecformation.bad been in- 
flicted on the heretics in many parts of 
Europe. 

The only ciTect which the Eeforma- 
tlon had produced in Spain had been 
to make the Inquisition more tugilant 
and the commonalty more bigoted. 
The times of refreshing came to all 
ndghbouring countries. One people 
alone remained, like the ficcce of tlio 
Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of 
that benignant and fertilizing dew. 
While other nations were putting away 
childish things, the Spaniard still 
thought as a child and understood os 
a child. Among the men of the seven- 
teenth century, ho was the man of the 
fiiiccnth century or of a still darker 
period, delighted to behold an Auto 
da fCf and ready to volunteer on a 
Crusade. 

The evils produced by a bad govern- 
ment and a bad religion, seemed to 
have attained their greatest height 
during the last years of the seventeenth 
century. Wltilo the kingdom was in 
tlris deplorable state, the &*ng, Charles, 
second of the name, w'os hastening to 
an early grave. His days had been 
few and evil. Ho had been unfor- 
tunate in all his wars, in every part of 
his internal administration, and in all 
his domestic relations. His first wife, 
whom ho tenderly loved, died very 
young. His second wife exercised great 
influence over him, but seems to have 
been regarded by him rather with fear 
than with love. He was oiildlcss; 
and his constitution was so completely 
shattered that, at little more than thirty 
years of age, lie had given up nil hopes 
of posterity. lEs mind was oven more 
distempered than his body. Ho was 
sometimes sunk in listless melancholy, 
and sometimes harassed by tho wildest 
and most extravagant fancies. He was 
not, however, wholly destitute of the 
fcclinp which became his station. His 
sufferings were aggravated by the 
thought that his own dissolution might 
not improbably bo folloucd by tlio 
dissolution of his empire. 

S,^cral princes laid claim to the suc- 


cession. Tlio King’s eldest sister had 
maiTied Lewis tlic Eourtcenth. The 
Dauphin would, therefore, in the com- 
mon course of inheritance, have suc- 
ceeded to the crou-n. But tho Infanta 
had, at tho time of her espousals, so- 
lemnly renounced, in her own name, 
and in tlint of her posterity, all claim 
to tho succession. This renunciation 
had been confirmed in duo form ly 
the Cortes. A younger sister of tho 
King had been tho first wife of Leo 
pold. Emperor of Germany. She too 
had at her marriage renounced her 
claims to tho Spanish crown; but tho 
Cortes had not sanctioned the renun- 
ciation, and it was therefore considered 
as invalid by tho Spanish jurists, ^o 
fruit of this marriage was a daughter, 
who had espoused the Elector of Ba- 
varia. Tho Electoral Prince of Ba- 
varia inherited her claim to tho throne 
of Spain. The Emperor Leopold was 
son of a daughter of Philip tho Third- 
and was therefore first cousin to Charles 
No renunciation whatever had been 
exacted from his mother at tho time of 
her morriage. 

The question was certainly very com- 
plicated. That claim which, according 
to tho ordinary rules of inheritance, 
was tho strongest, had been barred by 
a contract executed in the most bind- 
ing form. Tho claim of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria was weaker. But 
so also was tho contract which hound 
him not to prosecute his claim. The 
only part^ npinstwhom no instrument 
of renunciation could he produced was 
tho party who, in respect of blood, had 
the weakest dnim of all. 

As it was clear that great alarm 
would bo excited throughout* Europe 
if either tho Emperor or tho Dauphin 
should become King of Spain, each of 
those Princes offered to waive his pro- 
tensions in favour of his second son; 
tho Emperor, in favour of tho Arch- 
duke Chailes, tho Dauphin, in favour 
of Philip Duke of Anjou. 

Soon alter tho peace of Eyswick, 
William tho Third and Lewis tlie 
Fourteenth determined to settle the 
question of tlic succession without con- 
sulting either Charles or tho Emperor. 
Ifrancc, England, and Holland, became 
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parties to a treaty by wliicli it was 
stipulated tliat the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria should succeed to Spain, the 
Indies, and tlio Netherlands. The 
Imperial family were to bo bought otf 
with tho Milanese ; and^ the Dauphin 
was to have tho Two Sicilies. 

Tho great object of tho King of 
Spain and of all his counsellors was to 
avert tho dismemberment of tho mo- 
nardiy. In tlie hope of attaining this 
end, Charles determined to name a 
successor. A uill was accordingly 
framed by whicli tho crown was be- 
queathed to the Bavarian Prince. 
Unhappily, lliis will had scarcely been 
signed when tho Prince died. Tlic 
question was again unsettled, and pre- 
sented greater diflicultics than before. 

A new Treaty of Partition was con- 
duded between Prance, England, and 
Holland. It was agreed that Spain, 
tho Indies, and tho Netherlands, should 
descend to the Arcliduko Charles. In 
return for this great concession made 
by tho Bourbons to a rival house, it 
was agreed that Prance shonld have 
tho Milanese, or an equivalent in a 
moro commodious situation. Tho equi- 
valent in view was tho province of 
Lorraine. 

Arbutlinot, some years later, ridi- 
culed tho Partition Treaty witli exqui- 
site humour and ingenuity'. Every 
body must remember his description of 
tho paroxysm of rage into whicli poor 
old Lord Strutt fell, on hearing that his 
runaway servant NickProg,his doihicr 
John Bull, and his old enemy Lewis 
Baboon, had como with quadrants, 
poles, and inkhoms, to survey his 
estate, and to draw his will for him. 
Lord hlahon speaks of tho arrange- 
ment with grave severity. Ho calls it, 
iniquitous compact, concluded 
without tho slightest rcfcrcnco to tho 
welfare of tho states so readily par- 
celled and allotted; insulting to tho 
pride of Spain, and tending to strip that 
country of its hard-won conquests.” 
Tlio most serious part of this charge 
would apply to half the treaties whidi 
have 'been concluded in Europe quite 
as strongly as to the Partition Treat}-. 
What regard was shown In the Treaty 
of tho Pyrenees to tho welfare of the 


people of Dunkirk and Roussillon, In 
the Treaty of Nimeguen to tho welfare 
of tlie people of Prancho Comte, in the 
treaty of Utrecht to tho welfare of tho 
people of Plnndcrs, in the treaty of 
1735 to tho welfare of tho people of 
Tiscany? All Europe remembers, 
and our latest posterity will, wo fear, 
have reason to remember how coolly, 
at the last great pacification of Christ- 
endom, the people of Poland, of Nor- 
way, of Belgium, and of Lombardy, 
were allotted to masters whom they 
abhorretl, Tic statesmen who nego- 
tiated the Partition Treaty were not so 
far beyond their age and ours in w Isdom 
and virtue ns to trouble themselves 
much about the happiness of the j.-coplc 
whom they wero apportioning among 
foreign rulers. But it will be diflicult 
to prove that tho stipulations which 
Lord Mahon condemns were in any 
rc5])cct unfavourable to the happiness 
of thoco who were to be transferred 
to new sovereigns. Tho Ncajiolitans 
would certainly have lost nothing by 
being given to tho Dauphin, or to tho 
Great Turk. Addison, who visited 
Naples aliont tho time at which tho 
Partition Treaty was signed, has left 
us a frightful dcscri])tion of tho mis- 
govemment under which that part of 
the Spanish empire groaned. As to 
tho people of Lorraine, an union w*ith 
Ehmeo would have been tho hopfiicst 
event whidi could have licfallcn them. 
Lewis w.os already their sovereign for 
all purposes of cruelty and exaction. 
He had kept their country during many 
yc.irs in his own hands. At tho peace 
of Ryswick, indeed, their Duke had 
been alloivcd to rctuni. But the con- 
ditions which had been imposed on liim 
made him a mere vassal of Erancc. 

■We cannot admit that the Treaty of 
Partition was objectionable because it 
"tended to strip Spain of hard-won 
conquests.” The inheritance was so 
vast, and the daimaiits so mighty, that 
without some dismemberment it was 
scarcely possible to make a peaceable 
arrangement. If any dismemberment 
was to take place, tho best way of 
cfTccting it surely w-as to separate from 
the monarchy those provinces which 
were at a great dislauca from Spain, 
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wliich were not Spanish in manners, 
in language, or in feelings, which were 
both worse governed and less valuable 
than the old kingdoms of Castile and 
Arragon, and which, having always 
been governed by foreigners, would 
not be likely to feel acutely the humili- 
ation of being turned over from one 
master to another. 

That England and Holland had a 
right to interfere is plain. Tlie ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession was not 
an internal question, but an European 
question. And this Lord ALahon ad- 
mits. Ho thinks that when the c^il 
had been done, and n French Prince 
was reigning at the Escurial, Eng- 
land and Holland were justified in 
attempting, not merely to strip Spain 
of its remote dependencies, but to con- 
quer Spain itself; that they were justi- 
fied in attempting to put, not merely 
the passive Flemings and Italians, but 
the reluctant Castilians and Astiurians, 
under the dominion of a stranger. 
The danger against which the Parti- 
tion Treaty was intended to guard was 
precisely the same danger which after- 
wards was made the ground of war. It 
will be difficult to prove that a danger 
which was sufficient to justify the war 
was insufficient to justify the provisions 
of the treaty. If, ns Lord Alahon con- 
tends, it was better that Spain should 
be subjugated by main force than that 
she should bo governed by a Bourbon, 
it was surely better that she should be 
deprived of Sicily and the AliJancse 
than that she shomd bo governed by a 
Bourbon. ^ 

Whether the treaty was judiciously 
framed is quite another question. Wo 
disapprove of the stipulations. But 
we disapprove of them, not because we 
think them bad, but because wo think 
that there was no chance of their being 
executed. Lewis was the most faith- 
less of politicians. Ho hated tlio Dutch. 
He hated the Government which the 
Berolution had established in England. 
Ho had ovciy disposition to quarrel 
with his new allies. It was quite cer- 
tain that he would not observe his 
engagements, if it should be for his 
intcicst to violate them. Even if it 
should be for his interest to observe 


them, it might well be doubted whether 
the strongest and clearest interest 
would induce a m.an so haughty and 
self-willed to cooperate heartily with 
two governments which had always 
been the objects of his scorn and 
aversion. 

Wlien intelligence of the second 
Partition Treaty arrived at Afadrid, it 
roused to momentmy energy the lan- 
guishing ruler of a languisliing state. 
The Spanish ambassador at the court 
of London was directed to remonstrate 
with the govemment of William ; and 
his remonstrances were so insolent that 
he was commanded to Icnv'c England. 
Chnilcs retaliated by dismissing the 
Englisii and Dutch ambassadors. The 
French king, though the cliicf author 
of the Partition Treaty, succeeded in 
turning the whole wrath of Charles .and 
of the Spanish people from himself, 
and in directing it against the two 
maritime powers. Those powers had 
now no agent at AIndrid. Their per- 
fidious ally was at liberty to carry on 
his intrigues unchecked ; and he fully 
availed himself of this ndvantogc. 

A long contest was maintained with 
varying success by the factions which 
surrounded the miserable King. On 
the side of the Imperial family was the 
Queen, herself al’rinccss of that family. 
With her were allied the confessor of 
the King, and most of the ministers. 
On tlie other side were two of the most 
dexterous politicians of that age, Car- 
dinal Porto Carrero, Archbishop of 
Toledo, and Hurcourt, the ambassador 
of Lewis. 

Harcourt was a noble specimen of 
the French aristocracy in the days of 
its highest splendour, a finished gentle- 
man, a bravo soldier, and a skilful di- 
plomatist. His courtcouB and insinu- 
ating manners, his Parisian vivacity 
tempered witli Castilian gravity, made 
him the fav’ouritc of the whole court. 
He became intimate with the grandees. 
Ho caressed the clergy. lie duzricd 
the multitude by his magnificent style 
of living. The jirejudiecs which the 
people of AIndrid Imdconecivcd against 
•he French character, the vindictive 
feelings generated diuring centuries of 
national rivolty, gradually yielded to 
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his arts; while the Austrian ambas- 
sador, a surly, pompous, niggardly 
German, made himsdf and his country 
more and more unpopular every day. 

Harcourt won over the court and the 
city : Porto Carrero managed the King. 
Never were knave and dupe better 
suited to eaeh other. Charles was sick, 
nervous, and extravagantly supersti- 
tious. Porto Carrero had lemued in 
the exercise of his profession the art of 
cxeiting and soothing such minds; 
and ho employed that art with the calm 
and demure cruelty which is the cha- 
racteristic of wicked and ambitious 
priests. 

He first supplanted the confessor. 
The state of the poor King, during the 
conflict between his two spiritual ad- 
visers, was horrible. At one time he 
was induced to believe that his malady 
was the same with that of the wretches 
described in die New Testament, who 
dwelt among the tombs, whom no 
chains could bind, and whom no man 
dared to approach. At another time 
a sorceress who lived in the mountains 
of the Asturias was consulted about 
his malady. Several persons were ac- 
cused of having bewitched him. Porto 
Carrero recommended the appalling 
rite of exorcism, which was actually 
performed. The ceremony made the 
poor King more nciTOUs and miserable 
than ever. But it senxd the turn of 
the Cardinal, who, after much secret 
trickery, succeeded in casting out, not 
the devil, but the' confessor. 

The next object was to get rid of the 
Ministers, hfodtid was supplied with 
provisions by a monopoly. The go- 
vernment looked after this most deli- 
cate concern as it looked after every- 
thing else. The partisans of the House 
of Bourbon took advantage of the 
negligence of the administration. On 
a sudden the supply of food failed. 
Exorbitant prices were demanded. 
The people rose. The royal residence 
was surrounded by an immense multi- 
tude. The Queen harangued them. 
The priests exhibited the host. All 
was in vain. It was necessary to 
awaken the King from his uneasy 
sleep, and to carry him to the balcony. 
There a solcnm promise was given 


that the unpopular advisers of tho 
crown should be forthwith dismissed. 
The mob left the palace and proceeded 
to pull down the houses of ^o minis- 
ters. The adherents of the Austrian 
line were thus driven from power, and 
tho government was intrusted to the 
creatures of Porto Carrero. The King 
left the eity in which he had suficred 
so cruel an insult for the magnificent 
retreat of tho Escurial. Hero his hy- 
pochondriae fancy took n new turn. 
Like his ancestor Charles the Fifth, he 
was haunted by a strange curiosity to 
pry into tho secrets of that grave to 
which he was hastening. -In the ceme- 
tery which Philip the Second had 
formed beneath the pavement of tho 
church of St. Lawrence, reposed three 
generations of Castilian princes. Into 
these dark vaults tho unhappy mo- 
narch descended by tordilight, and 
penetrated to that superb and gloomy 
diamber where, round the great black 
crucifix, were ranged the coffins of the 
kings and queens of Spain. There ho 
commanded his attendants to open the 
massy chests of bronze in which tlio 
relics of his predecessors decayed. Ho 
looked on tho ghastly spectacle with 
little emotion till the coffin of his first 
wife was unclosed, and she appeared 
before him — such was tho skill of the 
embohner — in all her well-remem- 
bered beauty. He cast one glance on 
those beloved features, unseen for 
eighteen years, those features over 
which corruption seemed to have no 
power, and rushed from the vault, ex- 
claiming, “She is with God; and I 
shall soon bo with her.” Tho awful 
sight completed the ruin of his body 
and mind. The Escurial became hate- 
ful to him ; and ho hastened to Aran- 
juez. But the shades and waters of 
that delicious island-garden, so fondly 
celebrated in the sparkling verso of 
Calderon, brought no solace to their 
unfortunate master. Having tried me- 
dicine, exercise, and amusement in 
vain, he retnnied to Madrid to die. 

He was now beset on evciy side by 
the bold and skilful agents of the House 
of Bourbon. The leading politicians 
of his court assured him that Lewis, 
and Lewis alone, was sufficiently pow- 
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erfiil to preserve the Spanish monarchy and reminded that his own salvation 
nndiiddcd, and that Austria would be ought to ho dearer to him than the 
utterly unable to prevent the Treaty of House of Austria. Yet ho still con- 
FartiUon from being carried into eft'ect tinned irresolute. His attachment to 
Some celebrated lawyers gave it as tlieir his family, his aversion to Prance, were 
opinion that the act of rennneiation not to bo overcome oven by Papal 
executed by the late Queen of Prance authority. At length he thought 1^- 
onght to bo constmed according to the self actually dying. Then the cardinal 
spirit, and not according to the letter, rcdonblcd his efforts. Divine after di- 
Tho letter undoubtedly excluded the vine, well tutored for the occasion, was 
French princes. The spirit was merely brought to the bed of the trembling 
this, that ample security should bo penitent He was dying in the corn- 
taken against the union of the Prciich mission of known sin. He was de- 
and Spanish Crowns on one head. franding his relatives. Ho was hc- 
In all probability, neither political queathing civil war to his people. Ho 
nor legal reasonings would have suf- yielded, and signed that memorable 
ficed to overcome the partiality wliich Testament, the cause of many calomi- 
Charlcs felt for the House of Austria, tics to Europe. As he afQxed his name 
There had always been a dose connee- to the instrument, he burst into tears, 
tion between the two great royal lines “ God,” he said, “gives kingdoms and 
which sprang from the marriage of takes them away. I am already one 
Philip and Juana. Both had always of the dead.” 

regained the Prcndi ns their natural The will was kept secret during the 
enemies. It was necessary to have re- short remainder of his life. On the 
course to rdigious terrors ; and Porto third of November 1700 he expired. 
Carrero employed those terrors with All hladrid crowded to tho palace, 
true professional skill Tlio King’s life Tho gates were thronged. The ante- 
wos' drawing to a dose. Would the chamber was filled with ambassadors 
most Catholic prince commit a great and grandees, eager to Icom what dis- 
sin on tho brink of tho grave? And positions tho deceased sovereign had 
what could be a greater sin than, from made. At length the folding doors 
an unreasonable attachment to a family were flnng open. Tho Dnko of Abran- 
nomc, from an unchristian antipathy tes came forth, and announced that 
to a rival house, to set aside tho right- the whole Spanish monarchy was bc- 
Ail heir of an immense monarchy? queathed to Philip Dnke of Anjou. 
The tender conscience and tho feeble Cluirlcs had directed that, daring tho 
intellect of Charles were strongly interval which might elapse between 
wrought upon by these appeals. At his death and tho arrival of his suc- 
length Porto Carrero ventured on a ccssor, tho government should bo ad- 
master-stroke. He advised Charles to ministered by a council, of which Porto 
apply for counsel to the Pope. Tho Carrero was tho Aief member. 

King, who, in tho simplicity of his Lewis acted, os the English ministers 
heart, considered the successor of St. might have guessed that ho would act. 
Peter os an infallible guide in spiritual With scarcely ffio show of hesitation, 
matters, adopted the suggestion ; and ho broke through all the obligations of 
Porto Carrero, who knew that lus Ho- tho Partition Q^afy, and accepted for 
liness was a mere tool of France, his grandson tho splendid legacy of 
awaited with perfect confidence tho Charles. ' The now sovereign hastened 
result of the application. In tho an- to take possession of hu dominions, 
swer which arrived from Borne, tho Tho whole court of France accom- 
Eang was solemnly reminded of tho panied him to Scenux. TTi-s brothers 
great account which ho was soon to escorted him to that frontier whi(^ as 
render, and cautioned against the fla- they weakly imagined, was to be a 
grant injustice which he was tempted frontier no longer. “ The Pyrenees,” 
to commit. ^ Ho was assured that tho said I,ewis, “ have ceased to exist.” 
right was with the House of Bonrbon, Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, 
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were tlie theatre of a war between the 
Iieir of Lcv.’is and the prince whom 
France was now sending to govern 
Spain. 

If Charles had ransacked Europe to 
find a successor whose moral and in- 
tellectual character resembled his own, 
he could not have chosen better. Philip 
was not so sicklj as his predecessor, 
^^nt he was quite ns weak, as indolent^ 
(. eWpd as superstitious ; he very soon be- 
1 ^ione quite as hy pochondriaca l and 
^’^^centric; and he was even more 
hxorious. He was indeed a husband 
often thousand. His first object, when 
he became King of Spain, was to pro- 
cure a wife. From the day of- his 
marriage to the day of her death, his 
first object was to have her" near him, 
and to do what she wished. As soon 
as his 'wife died, his first object was to 
procure another. Another was found, 
ns unlike the former ns possible. But 
she was a wife; and Philip was content. 
Neither by day nor by night, neither in 
sickness nor in health, neither in time 
of business nor in time of relaxation, 
did he ever sulfcr her to bo absent 
from him for half an hour. His mind 
was naturally feeble ; and ho had- re- 
ceived an enfeebling education. -Ho 
had ' been' brought up -amidst the 
dull magnificence of YcrSaillcs. PQs 
grandfather was os imperious' and as 
ostentations in his intercourse with the 
royal family as in public acts. All 
those who grew up immcdiatdy under 
the eye of Lewis had tlie manners of 
persons who had never known what 
it was to bo at ease; ' They were all 
taciturn, shy, and awkward; - In all of 
them, except the Duke of Burgundy, 
tlie evil went further than the manners. 
The Dauphin, the Duke ofBerri, Philip 
of Anjou, were men of indgnificant 
characters. They had 'no 'energy, no' 
force of will. They had been so little 
accustomed to judge or to act for them- 
selves that implicit dependence had 
become necessary to their comfort. 
The new King of Spain, emancipated 
froni control, resembled that 'wretched 
German captive who, ‘when the irons 
which ho had worn for years were 
knocked off, fell prostrate on the floor 
of his prison. The restraints' which 


had enfeebled the mind, of the -young 
Prince were required to suppoit it. 
Till ho had a wife he could' do nothing; 
and when he had a wife he did v/liat* 
ever she chose. 

. While this lounging, moping boy 
was on his w.ay to Madrid, his grand- 
father was aU activity. Lewis had no 
reason to fear a contest •with the Em- 
pire single-handed. He made vigorous 
preparations to encounter Leopold. lie 
overawed the States-Gencral by means 
of a great army.' Ho attempted to 
soothe the English government by fair 
professions. 'William was not deceived 
He fully returned the hatred of Lewis; 
and, ifhehad been freeto act according 
to his own inclmntaons, ho would have 
declared war ns soon os the contents of 
the will were known. But ho was 
bound- by constitutional restraints. , 
Both his person and liis measures were 
unpopular in England. Efis secluded 
life and his cold manners disgusted, a 
people accustomed to the graceful affa- 
bility of Charles the Second. His fo- 
reignaccent andhis foreign attachments 
were offensive to the national prejudices. 
His reign had been a season of ^stress, 
following a season of rapidly increasing 
prosperity. The burdens of the late 
war and the expense of restoring the 
cnn’cncy had been severely felt. Nine 
clergynten out of ten wore Jacobites 
at heart, and had sworn allegiance to 
the new dynasty, only in order to save 
their benefices. A large proportion of 
the countiy gentlemen belonged to the 
same party. The whole body of -agri- 
cultural proprietors was hostile to Uiat 
‘interest which the creation of the na- 
'tional debt had brought into notice, 
and which was believed to bo peculiarly 
favoured by the Court, the monied in- 
terest. The middle classes. were fully 
determined to keep out James and his 
family.' But they regarded William 
only as the less of two evils ; and, as 
long as there was no imminent danger of 
a counter-revolution, were disposed to 
thwart and mortify the sovereign by 
whom they were, nevertheless, ready 
to stand, in case of necessity, with their 
lives and fortunes. They were sullen 
and dissatisfied. “There was,” a.<j 
Somers 'expressed, it in.'a remarkable 
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letter to William, **0 tlcadncss ard 
Trant ofsjiirit in the nation univcrsallr.” 

Ei*en' thing in England was going 
on ns £<rsris could have wished- The 
leaders of the Wliig pnrtj' had retired 
from power, and were extremely un- 
popular on account of the unfortunate 
issue of the Partition Treaty. The 
Tories, some of whom still cast a lin- 
gering look towards St. Germain’s, 
were in office, and had a decided ma- 
jority in the IIouso of Commons. 
Wiliiam was so much emharrassed by 
the state of parties in England that he 
could not venture to make war on the 
Ilouse of Bourbon. He was suflering 
under a complication of severe and in- 
cnrablc diseases. There was every 
reason to believe that a few months 
would dissolve the fragile tic whicli 
bound up that feeble body with that 
ardent and unconqocriiblc sonl. If 
Lexvis conld succeed in preserving 
peace for a short time, it was probable 
dial tdl his vast designs would be 
securely accomplished. Just at this 
crisis, the most important crisis of bis 
life, his pride and his passions hurried 
him into an error, wliich undid all that 
fort}' yc.ars of tnetorr and intrigue had 
donCj’whicU produced the dismember- 
ment of the Ungdom of his grandson, 
and brought invasion, bankruptcy, and 
famine on his own. 

James the Second died at St. Ger- 
main’s; Lewis pmd him n farewell 
visit, and was so mndi moved by the 
solemn parting, and by the grief of the 
exiled queen, that, losing sight of all 
considerations of policy, and netuated, 
ns it should seem, merely by com- 
passion and by a not ungenerous vanity, 
he acknowledged the Prince of Wales 
as King of England. 

The indignation which the Castilians 
had felt when they heard that three 
foreign powers bad undertaken to 
regulate the Spanish sncccssion was 
nothing to the rage xvith which the 
English learned that their good neigh- 
bour had taken the trouble to provide 
them with a king. Wliigs and Tories 
joined in condemning the proceedings 
of tlie French ConrL The cry for war 
was raised by the city of London, and 
ecliocd and reechoed from every corner 


of the rc.'dm. 'William saw that his 
time w.TS come. Though his wasted 
and suffering body could hardly move 
without support, his spirit was as ener- 
getic and resolute as when, at txvcnty- 
three, he bade defiance to the combined 
forces of England and France. He 
left the Hague, where he had been en- 
gaged in negotiadng with the States 
and the Emperor a defensive treaty 
against the ambitions designs of the 
^urbons. He flew to London. He 
remodelled the ministry. He dissolved 
tlic Parliament. The majority of the 
new House of Commons was with the 
King ; and the most vigorous prepa- 
rations were made for war. 

Before the commencement of active 
hostilities IMlli-am was no more. But 
the Grand Alliance of the Enropcan 
Rinccs against the Bourbons was al- 
ready constructed. “The master work- 
man died," says Mr. Burke ; “ but the 
work was fomed on true mechanical 
principles, and it was as truly wrought.” 
On the flftcenth of May, 1702, war was 
procliumcd by concert at Vienna, at 
London, and at the Hague. 

Thus commenced that great struggle 
by which Europe, from the "Vistula to 
t&o Athmtic Ocean, xrns agitated daring 
twelve years. The two hostile coalitions 
were, in respect of territory, wealth, 
and population, not unequally matched. 
On the one side were France, Spain, 
and Bavaria ; on the other, England, 
Holland, the Empire, and a crowd of 
inferior Powers. 

That part of the war whidi Lord 
Mahon has undertaken to relatc,thongh 
not the least important, is certainly the 
least attractive. In Italy, in Gcrrnnny, 
and in the Netherlands, great means 
were at the disposal of great generals, 
ifighty battles were fought. Fortress 
after fortress was subdued. The iron 
chain of the Belgian strongholds was 
broken. By a regular and~ connected 
series of operations extending through 
several years, the French were driven 
back from the Danube and the Po into 
their own provinces. Tlio war in Spain, 
on the contrary, is made up of events 
which seem to have no dcj^ndcnce on 
each other. Tlie turns of fortune ra- 
scmblc those which take place in a 
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<lrrani. Vi'ctoiy ami defeat arc not 
followed by tlicir usual conicqucncc-s. 
Annies spring out of notliinp, and melt 
into nothing. Yet, to judicious readers 
of historj', the Spanish conflict is per- 
haps more interesting than the cam- 
paigns of Jlnrlhorongh and Ihigcne. 
The fate of the IMilancso and of the 
IjOW Countries was decided by milifaiy 
skill. The fato of Spain was deeided 
by the peculiarities of the national 
character. 

When tho war commenced, the 
young King was in n most deplorahlo 
situation. On his nrrir.’tl at Madrid, he 
found I’orto Carrero at tho head of 
aflturs, and ho did not think fit to dis. 
])lacc tho man ton horn ho owed iih 
crown. Tho Cardinal was a inero in- 
trigner, and in no sense a statesman, 
lie had acquired, in the Court and in 
the confc'sional, a rare degree of skill 
in all the Irirks liy which weak minds 
arc mnnagod. But of tlic tiobi<' science 
of govenimctif. of the sources of na- 
tional pro'jH-rity, of the causes of na- 
tional decay, he knew no more than 
his master. It is cnrioiis to observe 
tbe contrast between tbe dexterity with 
whidi lie ruled tho con'clenco of a 
foolish valetudinarian, and the Imbe- 
cility which ho showed wlicn placed at 
tho head of an empire. On what 
grounds Ia>rd Mahon represents the 
Cardinal ns a man “ of splendid ge- 
nius,” •' of vast abilities,” we are unable 
to discover. Iicwis was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and I/:wis was very 
seldom mistaken in liis judgment of 
character. “Evcij* body," says lie, in 
a letter to his nmb.%ssador,''' knows 
how incapahlc tho Cardinal is. Ho is 
an object of contempt to his countir- 
mcn.” 

A few miscrahlc savings were made, 
which mined indiridiinls without pro- 
ducing any perceptible hcnclit to tho 
state, ^ The police became more and 
more incfllcicnt. The disorders of tho 
capital were increased by the arrival 
of Preach adventurers,' tho refuse 
of Parisian brothels and gaming- 
houses. These wretches con.sidcFCd 
tho Spaniards as a subjugated race 
wliom tho countrymen of tho now 
Roveioign might cheat and insult tvicb 


impunity. Tiie King sate eating and 
drinking all niglil, lay in bed all day, 
ynwicd at tlic council table, and suf- 
fered the most important papers to lio 
unopened for weeks. At length ho 
was roused by tlic only excitement of 
which liis sluggish nature was suscep- 
tihlo. His grandfather consented to 
let him have a wife, Tlic choke was 
fortunate. Jfaria Loui'a, Princess of 
P,avoy, a Lcantifiil and graccfnl girl of 
thirteen, nlfv,ady a woman in iversoa 
ami mind at an age wiicn the females of 
colder dimates are still children, was 
the jwrson sclectetL Tlic King re- 
solved to give her the meeting in Cata- 
lonia. He left Iiisc.ipit.al, of which he 
W .15 nlrc.idy thoroiigliiy tired. At set- 
ting ont iic was mobbed by n gang of 
licggars. He, however, made his way 
through them, and ivpaircd to Barce- 
lona. 

l^juji was perfectly aware that tho 
Queen would govern Philip. He, ac- 
cordingly, looked nliont for somebody 
to govcrri tho Queen. He selected tlie 
Princess Ondni to lie first lady of the 
liedchnmlicr, no insignificant post in 
the household of a very young wife, 
anil a very uxorious husband. Tho 
I’rinccss was tho daughter of a Prcnch 
peer, and the widow of a Spanish 
grandee. She was, therefore, ndmi- 
mhly fitted by her position to be tho 
instrument of the Court of Versailles 
at the Court of Madrid. Tlic Hake of 
Orleans called her, in words loo coarse 
fur translation, the Lieutenant of Ca]>- 
(ain Maintenon : and the appellation 
aa-n-s aa-cll deserved. She aspired to 
play in Spain tho part aadiich Madomo 
do Maintenon had played in l-Yance. 
But, thongh at least equal to her mo- 
del in avit, information, and talents for 
intrigue, she had not that self-com- 
mand, that patience, that impcrturbablo 
evenness of temper, avhich had raised 
tho aa’idow of a biiflbon to be tho con- 
sort of the proudest of kings. The 
Princess aa'as more than fifty years 
old, but was still vain of her fine eyes, 
and iter fine shnpo ; she still dressed 
in the style of n girl; and she still 
carried her flirtations so far ns to gia*o 
occasion for scandal. She avos, how- 
ever, polite, eloquent, and not defi- 
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dent In sh'eugth of mind. The bitter 
Saint Simon owns that no person 
whom she wished to attaeh could long 
resist the graees of her manners and of 
her conversation. 

We have not time to relate how she 
obtained, and how she preserved, her 
empire over the young couple in whose 
household she was placed, liow she bo- 
camo so powerful, that neither minister 
of Spain nor ambassador from iEVnnee 
could stand against her, how Lewis 
liimself was compelled to court her, 
how she received orders from. Ver- 
sailles to retire, how the Queen took 
part with her favourite attendant, how 
the King took part with the Queen, 
and how, after much squabbling, lying, 
shu£3ing, bullying, and coasing, the 
da^ute was adjusted. We turn .to the 
events of the war. 

When hostilities were proclaimed 
at London, Vienna, and the Hague, 
Philip was at Naples. Ho had been 
with great dilRculty prevailed upon, 
by the most urgent representations 
nom Versailles, to separate himself 
from his wife, and to repair without 
her to his Italian dominions, which 
were then menaced by the Emperor. 
The Queen acted os Bcgcnt, and, 
child as she was, seems to have been 
quite as competent to govern the king- 
dom os her husband or any of his mi- 
nisters. 

In August, 1702, an armament, 
under the command of the Duke of 
Ormond, appeared off Cadiz. !nie 
Spanish authorities had no funds and 
no regnlar troops. The national spirit, 
however, supplied, in some degree, what 
was wanting. The nobles and farmers 
advanced money. The peasantry were 
formed into what the Spanish writers 
coll bonds of heroic patriots, and what 
General Stanhope colls “a rascally 
foot miUtio.” If the invaders had acted 
with vigour and judgment, Cadiz wo^d 
probably have fallen. But the chiefs 
of the eKpeedtion were divided by na- 
tional and professional feelings, Dutdi 
against English, and land against sen. 
Sparre, the Dutcdi general, was sulky 
and perverse. Beuasys, the English 
general, emhezded the stores. Lord 
Midion imputes the 31 temper of Spaire 


to the influence of the republican insti- 
tutions of Holland. By parity of rea- 
son, wo suppose that he would impute 
the peculations of BeUosys to the in- 
fluence of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratical institutions of England. The 
Duke of Ormond, who had the com- 
mand of the whole expedition, proved 
on this occasion, as on every other, 
destitute of the qualities which great 
emergencies require. No discipline 
was kept; the soldiers were suSered to 
rob and insult those whom it was most 
desirable to concOiate. Churches were 
robbed; images were pulled down; 
nuns were violated. The ofScers shored 
the spoU instead of punishing the 
spoilers; and at last the armament, 
loaded, to use the words of Stanhope, 
“with a great deal of plunder and in- 
famy,” quitted the scene of Essex’s 
glory, leaving the only Spaniard of 
note who had declared for them to he 
hanged by his countrymen. 

The fleet was off the const of Por- 
tngol, on the way hack to England, 
when the Duke of Ormond received 
intelligence that the treasnre-ships from 
America had just arrived in Europe, 
and had, in order to avoid his arma- 
ment, repaired to the horhour of Vigo. 
The cargo consisted, it was said, of 
more than three miUons sterling in 
gold and stiver, besides much valuable 
merchandise. The prospect of plunder 
reconciled all disputes. Dutch and 
English, admirals and generals, were 
equwy eager for action. ^eSpaiuards 
might with the greatest ease have se- 
cured the treasure by simply landing 
it ; hut it was a fundamental law of 
Spam'sh trade that tiie galleons should 
unload at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only. 
The Chamber of Commerce at Cadiz, 
in the true spirit of monopoly, refused, 
even at this conjuncture, to bate one 
jot of its privilege. The matter was 
referred to the Conncil of the Indies. 
That body deliberated and hesitated 
just a day too long. Some feeble pre- 
parations for defence were made. Two 
rained towers at the mouth of the hay 
of Vigo were garrisoned by a few al- 
armed and untrained rustics; a boom 
was thrown across the entrance of the 
basin; and a few Erench ships of-war, 
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which had convoyed the galleons from arrived at Lisbon, and appeared in 
America, were moored within. But person at the head of his troops. The 
all was to no purpose. Tlio English militiiiy skill of Bcnvick held the 
ships broke the boom 5 Ormond and AJlicii, v/ho Avero commanded by Lord 
his soldiers scaled the forts ; the Galway, in check through the whojo 
lYcnch burned their ships, and escaped campaign. On tlic south, however, 
to the shore. TIic conquerors shared a great blow was stnick. An English 
some millions of dollars ; some millions fleet, under Sir George Rookc, having 
more were sunk. AVhen all the gal* on board several regiments commanded 
Icons had been captured or destroyed by the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 
ciimo an order in duo form allowing appeared before the rock of Gibraltar, 
tliom to unload. ^mt celebrated stronghold, Avhich na- 

Philip returned to Hadrid in tnro has made all but impregnable, 
the beginning of 1703, he found the and against which all the resources of 
linanccs more embarrassed, the people the militaiy' art have been employed 
more discontented, and the hostile co.a- in A’ain, was taken ns cosily ns if it had 
lition more ibrmidablo than ever. The been an open village in a plain. Tlio 
loss of the galleons had occasioned a garrison went to say their prayers in* 
great doflcicncy in the revenue. The stead of standing on their guard. A 
Admiral of Castile, one of the greatest fetr Engli.sh sailors climbed the rod:, 
subjects in Europe, had fled to Lisbon llio Spaniards capitulated; and the 
and sw’om allegiance to the Archduke. British flag was placed on diosc rnm- 
Thc Xing of Portttgal soon after ac> parts from which the combined annics 
knOAvlcdgcd Charles ns King of Spain, and navies of Prance and Spain hare 
and prcp.arcd to support the title of the never been able to puli it down. Rooko 
House of Austria by arms. proceeded to Malaga, gave battle in 

On the other side, Lewis sent to the the neighbourhood of tliat port to a 
assistance of his grandson an army of Prcnch squadron, and after a doubtful 
12,000 men, commanded by the Duke action returned to England, 
of Uonvick. Bcnvick Avas the son of But greater CA'cnts Avero at hand. 
JamcsthoSccondandArabcllaChurcli- Tito English goA'crnmcnt had deter- 
ill. Ho had been brought up to expect mined to send an expedition to Spain, 
the highest honours Avhich an English under the command of Charles Mor* 
subject could enjoy; but the Avhole daunt Earl of Peterborongh. This 
course of his life Avas ch.augcd bj* the man Avns, if not the greatest, yet as- 
rcA'oIntion Avhich OA'crthroAV his iu- surcdly the most extraordinniy' cha- 
fntnated father.^ Berwick became an racier of that ngc, the King of Sweden 
exile, a man Avithout a country ; and himself not excepted. Indeed, Peter*- 
from that time fonA’ard his. camp avus borough may bo desrribed as a polite, 
to him in the pl.acc of a couutty, and learned, and amorous Charles the 
professional honour Avos his patriotism. TavcIAIj. His courage had all the 
Ho ennobled his Avrctchcd calling. Prcnch impetuosity, and all tlio English 
There Avas a stern, cold. Brutus-like steadiness. His fertility and nctiA’ity 
virtue in the manner in Avhich ho dis- of mind avcto almost beyond belief, 
charged the duties of a soldier of for- They appeared in every thing that ho 
tone. His military fidelity avos tried did, in his campaigns, in his negotia- 
by the strongest temptations, and was tions, in his familiar correspondence, 
found .iiiA'inciblc. At one time he in his lightest and most unstudied con- 
fought against his_ uncle ; at another A’crsation. Ho Avas a kind friend, n 
time ho fought against the cause of his generous enemy, and in deportment a 
brother ; yet ho avos ncA'cr suspected tliorougli gentleman. But his splendid 
of treachoiy, or even of slackness. talents and virtues Avere rendered al- 
Early in 1704 an army, composed of most useless to his country, by his Ic- 
EngUsh, Dutch, and Portuguese, vraa vity, his restlessness, his irritability, his 
assembled on the AA'OStem frontier of morbid craAnng for noA’clfy and for cx- 
Bpain. ,Tlio Archduke Charles had citement. His Aveakncsscs had not 
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onlj bronght him, on more than one 
occasion, into serious tronblc; but bail 
impdlcd him to some actions altogether 
nnn'ortby of his hnmano and noble 
natnre. Eeposc was insupportable to 
him. He loved to fly round Europe 
faster than a tnivelling courier. Ho 
w.as at the Hague one week, at Vienna , 
the next. Then he took a fancy to see : 
Aladrid; and ho had scaredy reached 
Madrid, when ho ordered horses and 
set off for Copenhagen. No attendants i 
could keep up with his speed. No 
bodily inflrmities could conflno him. 
Old age, disease, imminent death, pro- 
duced searccly any effect on his in- 
trepid spirit. Just before he underwent 
the most horrible of surgical open-i- 
tions, his conversation was as sprightly 
os that of a young man in the full] 
vigour of health. On the day, after the j 
operation, in spite of the entreaties of 
his medical advisers, he would set out j 
on a journey. His flguro was that of j 
a skeleton. But his clastic mind sup- 
ported him under fatigues and suffer- 
ings which seemed sulBcient to bring 
the most robust man to the grave. 
Clmngo of emplojTnent w.ns ns neces - 1 
saiy to him as change of place. Ho 
loved to dictate six or seven letters at 
once. Those who had to transact busi- 
ness with him complained that though 
he talked with great ability on every 
subject, he could never be kept to the 
point, “Lord Peterborough,” s.aid 
Pope, “would say veiy pretty and 
lively things in his letters, but they 
would bo rather too gay and wander- 
ing; whereas, were Lord Bolingbrokc 
to write to an emperor, or to a states- 
man, he would fix on that point which 
was the most material, would set it in 
the strongest and flnest light, and man- 
age it so os to make it the most ser- 
viceable to his purpose.” lYhat Peter- 
borough was to Bolingbrokc as a witer, 
he was to Marlborough as a general. 
Ho was, in truth, tlie last of the knights- 
errant, brave to temerity, liberal to 
profusion, courteous in his dealings 
tvith enemies, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the adorer of women. His 
virtues and vices were those of the 
Bound Table. Indeed, his character 
can hardly be better summed up, than 


in the lines in which the author of that 
clever little poem, Jl/on/is and Giants, 
has dcsciihcd Sir 'IVistram. 


" His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calcu- 
lation. 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars ; 

Ills mind with all their attributes ivas 
mbced, 

And, like those planets, wandering and 
unfixed. 


' From realm to realm he ran, and never 
' staid: 

Kingdoms and crowns ho wen, and gave 
away; 

It seemed as if his labours were repaid 

By-tho mere noise and movement of the 
fray: 

Mo conquests nor aciiairoments laid ho 
made; 

His cliief delight was, on some festive 
d.iy 

To ride triumidiant, prodigal, and proud, 

And shower his woilth amidst the shout- 
ing crowd. 

''Ilis schemes of war were sudden, unfore- 


seen. 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 

It seemed as it some momoiitory spleen 
Inspired the project, and impelled the 
blow; 

And most his fortune and success wore 

"SCCD 

With means tho most inndciiuato and 
low; 

Most master of himself, and least encum- 
bered, . 

Wlicn overmatched, entangled, and out- 
numbered.” 


In, June, 1705, this remarkable man 
arrived in Lisbon vvith five thousand 


Patch and English soldiers. There 
the Archduke embarked with a largo 
train of attendants, whom Peter- 
borough entertained magnificentlydur- 
ing the voyage at his own expense. 
From Lisbon tho armament proceeded 
to Gibraltar, and, having taken tho 
Prince of Hesso Darmstadt on .hoard, 
steered towards tho nortli-cast along 
tlie const of Spain. 

TIic first place at which tho expedi- 
tion touched, after leaving Gibraltar, 
was Altca in Valencia. The wretched 
misgovemment of Philip had excited 
great discontent throughout this pro- 
vince. Tho invaders were eagerly wel-' 
corned. Tho peasantry flocked to tho 
shore, bearing provisions, nnd-shonting, 
“Long live Charles tho Third.” Tho 
neighbouring fortress of Dcnia surren- 
dered without a blow. 

The imagination of Peterborough 
took fire. . He conceived tho hope of 
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finishing the war at one blow. Jladrid 
was but a hundred and fifty miles dis» 
tant. There was scarcely one fortified 
place on the road. The troops of 
Philip were citlicr on the frontiers of 
Portugal or on the co.ist of Catalonia. 
At the eapital there was no militaiy 
force, except a few horse who formed 
a guard of honour round the person of 
Philip. But the scheme of pushing 
into the heart of a great kingdom with 
an army of only seven thousand men, 
was too daring to please the Archduke. 
The Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, who, 
in the reign of the late King of Spain, 
had been Governor of Catalonia, and 
who overrated his own influence in 
that province, was of opinion that they 
ought instantly to proceed thither, anil 
to attaek Barcelona. Peterborough 
was hampered by his instructions, and 
found it ncccssaiy' to submit. 

On the sixteenth of August the fleet 
arriTCd before Barcelona ; and Pctcr- 
horough found that the task assigned 
to him by the Archduke and tlic Prince 
was one of almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. One side of the city was pro- 
tected by the scaj the other by the 
strong fortifications of Monjnich. Tlio 
walls were so extensive, that thirty 
thousand men would scarcely have 
been suffieient to invest them, 
garrison was as niuncrous as the be- 
sieging tarmy. Tlio best officers in the 
Spanish service were in the town. The 
hopes which the Prince of Darmstadt 
had formed of a general rising in Ca- 
talonia tvero grievously disappointed. 
The invaders were joined only by 
about fifltecn hundred armed peasants, 
whoso services cost more than they 
were worth. 

No general was ever in a more de- 
plorable situation than that in which 
Peterborough was now placed. Ho 
had always objected to the scheme of 
besieging Barcelona. His objections 
had been overruled. Ho had to ex- 
ecute a project which ho had constantly 
represented as impracticable. His camp 
was divided into hostile factions, and 
ho was censured by all. The Arch- 
duke and the Prince blamed him for 
not proceeding instantly to take the 
town ; but suggested no plan by which 


seven thousand men could bo enabled 
to do the work of thirty thousand. 
Others blamed their general for giving 
up his own opinion to the cliildisb 
whims of Charles, and for sacrificing 
his men in an attempt to perform what 
was impossible. The Dutch commander 
positively declared that his soldiers 
should not stir : Lord Peterborough 
might give what orders he chose; but 
to engage in such a siege was madness; 
and the men should not be sent to cer- 
tain death when there was no clinnco 
of obtaining any advantage. 

At length, after three weeks of inac- 
tion, Peterborough announced his fixed 
determination to raise the siege. The 
heavy cannon were sent on board. 
Ih-cpnrations were made for reembark- 
ing the troops. Charles and the Prince 
of Hesse were furious ; but most of the 
officers blamed their general for having 
delayed so long the measure which ho 
had at last found it necessary to take. 
On the twelfth of September there were 
rejoicings and public entertainments in 
Barcelona for this great deliverance. 
On tlio following morning tlio English 
flag was flying on the ramparts of 
Monjnich. Tlic genius and energy of 
one man had supplied the place of 
forty battalions. 

At midnight Peterborough had called 
on the Prince of Hesse, with whom he 
had not for some time been on speak-, 
ing ternu!. "I have resolved, sw," 
said the Earl, " to attempt an assault ; 
you may accompany ns, if you think 
fit, and see whether I and my men dc- 
sen’o what you have been pleased to 
say of ns.” The Prince was startled. 
TJio attempt, ho said, was hopeless ; 
but ho was ready to take his share; 
and, without further discussion, ho 
colled for his horse. 

Piftcen hundred English soldiers 
were assembled under the EarL A 
thousand more had been posted os a 
body of reserve, at a neighbouring con- 
vent, under the command of Stanhope. 
Aficr a winding march along the foot 
of the hills, Peterborough and his little 
army reached tlio walls of Monjnich. 
There they halted till daybreak. As 
soon as they were descried, the enemy 
advanced into the outer ditch to meet 
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tlitni. This was the event on wliidi 
Peterborongh had reckoned, and for 
which Iiis men were prepared. Tlie 
English received the fire, rushed for- 
ward, leaped into the ditch, put the 
Spaniards to flight, and entered the 
works together with the fugitives. 
Before tlic garrison liad recovered from 
their first surprise, the Earl was master 
of the outworks, had taken several 
pieces of cannon, and had thrown up a 
breastwork to defend his men. lie 
then sent off for Stanhope’s reserve. 
iiMiile he was waiting for this rein- 
forcement, news arrived that three 
thousand men were marching from 
Barcelona towards ilonjuicli. Ho in- 
stantly rode out to take a view of 
them; but no sooner had he left his 
troops tlinn they were seized with a 
p.anic. Their situation was indeed full 
of danger; they had been brought into 
Monjuich, they sc.'irccly knc^y how; 
their numbers were small ; their gene- 
ral was gone s their hearts failed them, 
and they were proceeding to evacuate 
the fort. Peterborough received in- 
formation of tlieso occurrences in time 
to stop the retreat. Ho galloped up to 
the fugitives, addressed a few words to 
them, and put himself at their head. 
Iho sound of his voice and the sight of 
his face restored all tlicir courage, and 
they marched back to their former 
position. 

The Prince of Hesse had fallen in 
the confusion of the assault ; but cvciy' 
thing else went well. Stanhope ar- 
rived ; the detachment which had 
marched out of Baicclona rcticatcd ; 
the heaty cannon were discmb.arkcd, 
and brought to bear on the inner forti- 
fications of Monjuich, which speedily 
fell Peterborough, with his usual ge- 
nerosity', rescued the Spanish soldiers 
from the ferocity of his victorious nnny, 
and paid the lost honours with great 
pomp to his rival the Prince of Hesse. 

The reduction of Monjuich was tlic 
first of a series of brilliant exploits. 
Barcelona fell ; and Peterborough had 
tlic gloiy of taking, with a handful of 
men, one of the largest and strongest 
towns of Europe. Ho had also the 
glory, not less dear to his chivalrous 
temper, of saving the life and honour: 


of the bc.autiful Duchess of Popoli, 
whom ho met fiying with dishevelled 
hair from tlic fury* of the soldiers. Ho 
availed himself dexterously of the jea- 
lousy with which the Catalonians re- 
garded the inhabitants of Castile. Ho 
guaranteed to the province in tho 
capital of whicli he was now quartered 
all its ancient rights and liberties, and 
rims succeeded in attaching the popu- 
lation to the Austrian cause. 

Tlio open countiy now declared in 
favour of Charles. Tarragona, Tor- 
tosa, Gcrona, Lcrida, San Mateo, threw 
open their gates. The Spanish govern- 
ment sent the Count of Las Torres with 
seven thousand men to reduce San 
Mateo. Tho Earl of Peterborough, 
with only twelve hundred men, raised 
the siege. His ofiicers advised him to 
be content with this extraordinary suc- 
cess. Charles urged him to return to 
Barcelona ; but no remonstrances could 
stop such a spirit in tbo midst of such 
a career. It was tho dcptli of winter. 
Tho country was mountainous. Tho 
roads were almost impassable. Tho 
men were ill-clothed. Hie horses were 
knocked up. Tho retreating army was 
far more numerous than the pursuing 
army. But difficulties and dangers 
vanished before tho energy of Peter- 
borough. lie pushed on, driving Los 
Torres before him. Nnlcs surrendered 
to the mere terror of his name ; and, 
on the fourth of Pcbnmiy, 1706, ho 
arrived in triumph at Valencia. There 
he learned that a body of four thousand 
men was on tho marcli to join Bus 
Torres. Ho set out at dead of night 
from Valencia, passed thcXucor, come 
unexpectedly on tho encampment of 
tlic enemy, and slaughtered, dispersed, 
or took the whole reinforcement. Tho 
Vnlcncians could scarcely' bclicvo their 
eyes when they saw the prisoners 
brought in. 

In tho mean timo tho Courts of 
hladrid and Versailles, exasperated and 
alarmed by' the fall of Barcelona and by 
the revolt of the surrounding country, 
determined to make a great cflbrt. A 
largo army, nominally commanded by 
Philip, but really under tho orders of 
Marshal Tesse, entered Catalonia. A 
fleet under tho Count of Toulouse, ono 
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of the natural cliildren of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, appeared before the port 
of Bareelono. The city was attacked 
at once by sea and lani The person 
of the Ajcliduke was in considerable 
danger. Peterborongh, at the head of 
about three thousand men, marched 
with great rapidity from Valencia. 
To giro battle, with so small a force, 
to a great regular army under the 
conduct of a Marshal of Prance, would 
have been madness. Tlie Earl tlierc- 
fore made war after the fashion of the 
Mnas and Empccinados of our oum 
time. He took his post on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, harassed the enemy 
with incessant alarms, cut off their 
stragglers, intercepted their commu- 
nications with the interior, and in- 
troduced supplies, both of men and 
provisions, into the town. He saw, 
however, that the only hope of the be- 
sieged w'os on the side of me sea. His 
commission from the British govern- 
ment gave him supreme power, not 
only over the army, but, whenever ho 
should be actually on board, over the 
navy also. Ho put out to sea at night 
in an open boat, without communi- 
cating his design to any person. Ho 
was picked up, several leagues from 
the shore, by one of the ships of 
English squadron. As soon as ho was 
on board, ho announced himself as first 
in command, and sent a pinnace with 
his orders to the Admiral. Had these 
orders been given a few hours earlier, 
it is probable tliat the whole French 
fleet would have been taken. As it 
was, the Count of Toulouse put out to 
sen. The port was open. The town 
was relieved. On the folloiving night 
the enemy raised the siege and re- 
tre.’itcd to Boussillon. Peterborough 
returned to Valencia, a place which he 
preferred to cveiy ot W in Spain ; and 
Philip, who had been some weeks ab- 
sent from his w’ifc, could endure the 
misery of separation no longer, and 
flew to rejoin her at Madrid. 

At Madrid, however, it was impos- 
sible for liim or for her to remain. 
The splendid success which Peter- 
borough had obtained on the castena 
coast of the Peninsula had inspired the 
sluggish Galway with emulation. He 


advanced into the heart of Spain. Bcr 
wick retreated. Alcantara, Ciudad 
Bodrigo, and .Salamanca fell, and the 
conquerors marohed towards the ca- 
pital. 

Philip was earnestly pressed by his 
advisers to remove the scat of govern- 
ment to Burgos. The advanced guard 
of the allied army was already seen on 
the heights above Madrid. It was 
knorvn that the main body was at 
hand. The unfortunate Prince fled 
rvith his Queen and his household. 
Hie royal wanderers, after travelling 
eight days on bad roads, under a burn- 
ing sun, and sleeping eight nights in 
miserable hovels, one of which fell 
down and nearly crushed them both 
to death, reached the metropolis of 
Old Castile. In the mean time the in- 
vaders had entered Madrid in triumph, 
and had proclaimed the Archduke in 
the streets of the imperial city. Arra- 
gon, ever jealous of tlio Gastiliau as- 
cendency, followed the example of 
Catalonia. Saragossa revolted without 
seeing an enemy. The governor whom 
Philip had set over Carthagena be- 
trayed liis trust, and surrendered to 
tlic Allies the best arscnid and the 
lost ships which Spain possessed. 

Toledo had been for some time the 
retreat of two ambitious, turbulent 
and vindictive intriguers, the Queen 
Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrero. 
They liad long been deadly enemies. 
They had led the adverse factions of 
Austria and France. Each had in 
turn domineered over the weak and 
disordered mind of the late lung. At 
length the impostures of the priest had 
triumphed over the blandishments of 
the woman; Porto Carrero had re- 
mained victorious ; and the Queen had 
fled in shame and mortification, from 
the court where she had once been 
supreme. In her retirement she was 
soon joined by him whoso arts had 
destroyed her influence. > The Car- 
dinal, having held power just long 
enungh to convince all p.artics of his' 
incompctcncy, had been dismissed to 
his See, cursing his own folly and the 
ingratitude of the House which he had 
sen'cd too well. Common interests 
and common enmities reconciled the 
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fallen riv.nla. Tho Austrian troops 
wens admitted into Toledo without 
opposition. Tho Queen Dowager flung 
oft' that mournful garb which the w idow 
of a King of Spiun wcjtrs through her 
whole life, and blazed forth in jewels. 
The Cardinal blessed tho standards of 
tho invaders in his magnifleont ca- 
thedral, and lighted up his palace in 
honour of the great deliverance. It 
seemed that tho struggle had termi- 
nated in favour of the Archduke, and 
tliat nothing remained forFliilip but a 
prompt flight into tho dominions of 
ins grandfather. 

So judged those who were ignorant 
of the character and Imbits of tho 
Spanish people. Tlicro is no counti^* 
in Europe which it is so easy to over- 
run os Spain, there is no country in 
Europe which it is more diflicult to 
conquer. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than tho regidar military re- 
sistance whicii Spain olTcrs to an in- 
vader ; nothing more formidable than 
the energy which she puts forth when 
her regular military’ resistance has been 
beaten down. Her armies have long 
home too much resemblance to mobs; 
but her mobs have had, in an unusual 
degree, tho spirit of armies. Tho sol- 
dier, ns compared with other soldiers, 
is deficient in militai;}' qualities ; but 
the peasant has ns much of those qua- 
lities ns the soldier. In no countiy 
have such strong fortresses been taken 
bj’ surprise; in no country have unfor- 
tified towns made so furious and ob- 
stinate a resistance to great armies. 
IVnr in Spain has, from the days of 
tlic Homans, had a character of its 
own; it is afire which cannot be raked 
out ; it burns fiercely under the em- 
bers; and long after it has, to all 
seeming, been extinguished, bnrsts forth 
more violently than over. This was 
seen in tho last war. Spain had no 
army which could have looked in tho 
face an equal number of Erench or 
Prussian soldiers; but one day laid tho 
Prussian monarchy in the dust; one 
day put tho croun of Prance at tho 
disposal of invaders. No Jena, no 
Waterloo, would have enabled Joseph 
to reign in quiet at Madrid. 

TbeconductoftiioCasliliauB through- 


out the War of tho Succession wan 
most characteristic. With all the odds 
of number and situation on their side, 
thej' had been ignominionsly beaten. 
All the Eurojican dependencies of tho 
Spanish .crown were lost. Catalonia, 
Arragon,' and ‘Valencia had acknow* 
lodged the Austrian Prince. Gibraltar 
had been taken by a few sailors ; Bar- 
celona stormed b^ a few dismounted 
dragoons. The invaders had pene- 
trated into tlic centre of the Peninsula, 
and were quartered at Madrid and 
Toledo. While these events had been 
in progress, tho nation had scarcely 
given a sign of life. The rich conld 
hardly be prevailed on to give or to 
lend for the support of war; tho troops 
had shown ncitlicr discipline nor cou- 
rage; and now at last, when it seemed 
that all was lost, when it seemed that 
tho most sanguine must relinquish all 
hope, tiic national spirit awoke, fierce, 
proud, and nnconqucrablc. Tho people 
bad been sluggish when tho circum- 
stances might well have inspired hope; 
tlipy reserved all their energy for what 
appeared to bo a season of despair. 
Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estrcmadiurn, 
rose at once; every peasant procured 
a firelock or a pike ; tho Allies were 
roasters only of the ground on which 
they trod. No soldier could wander a 
hundred yards from tho main body of 
the iinading army without iinminent 
risk of being poniarded. Tlio country 
thiough which the conquerors had 
passed to Madrid, and whicli, ns they 
thought, they had subdued, was all in 
nnns behind them. Their communi- 
entions n ilh Portugal were cut oft*. In 
tho mean time, money began, for tho 
first time, to flow rapidly into tho trea- 
sury of the fugitive king. “ Tho day 
before jrcstcrdny,” says tho Princess 
Orsini, m a letter written at this time, 
“ tho priest of a village wliich contains 
only a hundred and twenty houses 
brought a hundred and twenty pistoles 
to tho Queen. ‘ My flock,’ said he, 
‘ arc ashamed to send you so little ; 
but they beg you to bclicvo that in 
this purso there are n hundred and 
twenty hearts faithful even to tho 
death.’ The good man wopt as ho 
spoke; and indood wo wopt too. Tos- 
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tcrdny nnothcr sninll village, in which 
thcTO arc only twenty houses, sent us 
fifty pistoles.” 

WhilctheCnstilinns were everywhere 
arming in the cause of riiilip, the 
Allies were scr\’ingthnt c-iuso ns clTcc- 
tunlly by their mismanagement. Gal- 
vray staid at Madrid, where his soldiers 
indulged in such boundless licentious- 
ness that one half of them were in the 
hospit.<ils. Charles remained dawdling 
in Catalonia. Peterborough had taken 
Requena, and wished to march from 
Valencia towards hindrid, and to ef- 
fect a junction with Galway; but the 
Arcluluko refused his consent to the 
plan. The indignant general remained 
nccordinglj’ in his favourite city, on 
the heautiful shores of the hlcditcr- 
rnnenn, reading Don Quixote, giving 
halls and suppers, trying in vain to 
get some good sport out of the Valencia 
bulls, and making lore, not in vain, to 
the Valcncian women. 

At length the Archduke advanced 
into Castile, and ordered Peterborough 
to join him. But it was too late. Ber- 
wick had already compelled Gnlwny to 
evacuate hladrid; and, when the whole 
forco of the Allies was collected at 
Gundalaxarn, it was found to be de- 
cidedly inferior in numbers to that of 
the enemy. 

Peterborough formed a plan for re- 
gaining possession of the c.’ipitaL Uis 
plan was rejected by Charles. The 
patience of tlio sensitive and vain- 
glorious hero was worn out. He had 
none of that serenity of temper whidi 
enabled hlarlborough to net in perfect 
harmony with Eugene, and to endure 
the vexatious interference of the Dutdi, 
deputies. Ho demanded permission 
to leave the army. Permission was 
readily granted; and ho set out for 
Itol}'. Tlmt there might bo some pre- 
text for his departure, ho was commis- 
sioned by tlie Archduke to raise a loan 
in Genoa, on the credit of the revenues 
of Spain. 

From that moment to the end of the 
campaign the tide of fortune ran strong 
against the Austrian cause. Bcnrick 
had placed his army between the Allies 
and the frontiers of Portugal. Tlioy 
retreated on Valencia, and arrived in 


that province, leaving about ten thou- 
sand prisoners in tho hands of the 
enemy. 

In January, 1707, Peterborough ar- 
rived at Valencia from Italy, no longer 
bearing a public character, but merely 
ns a volunteer. His advice was asked, 
and it sccm.s to have been most judi- 
cious. He gave it os his decided opi- 
nion that nooircnsivcopcrationsagainst 
Castile ought to be undertaken. It 
would be easy, he said, to defend Ar- 
ragon, Cninlonin,nnd Valencia, against 
Philip. The inhabitants of those parts 
of Spain were attached to the cau«c of 
the Archduke; and the annics of tho 
Hon«c of Bourbon would be resisted 
by the whole population. In n short 
time the enthusiasm of the Castilians 
might abate. The government ofPhilip 
might commit unpopular nets. Defeats 
in the ICcthcrlnnds might compel Lewis 
to withdraw the succours which he had 
funiishcd to his grandson. Then would 
be the time to strike a decisive blow. 
This c.xccllcnt nd\ico was rejected. 
Peterborough, who had now received 
formal letters of recall from England, 
departed beforo tho opening of tho 
c.nmpaign ; and with him departed tho 
good fortune of tho Allies. Scarcely 
any general had ever done so much 
with means so small. Sctircely any 
general had ever displayed equal ori- 
ginality and boldness. Ho possessed, 
in tho highest degree, the art of conci- 
liating those whom he had subdued. 
But he was not equally sncccssfnl in 
winning tho attachment of those with 
whom he acted. Ho was adored by 
tho Catalonians and Valcncinns; but 
ho was hated by tho prince whom ho 
bad all but made a great king, and by 
the generals w'hoso fortune and re- 
putation W'cro staked on the same 
venture w'ith his own. The English 
government could not understand him. 
He was so eccentric that they gave 
him no credit for the judgment which 
he really possessed. One day he took 
towns with horse-soldiers; then again 
he turned some hundreds of infantry 
into cavnl^ at a minute’s notice. Ho 
obtained his political intelligence chiedy 
by means of love aiFaiis, and tilled his 
despatches with epigrams. The mi- 
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nistcis thonght tbat it wonld bcLigbij 
impolitic to intrast the conduct of the 
Spanish ivar to so rolatilc and ro- 
mantic a person. They therefore gave 
the command to Lord Galway, an ex- 
perienced veteran, a man who was in 
war what hlolidrc’s doctors were in 
medicine, who thonght it much more 
honourable to fail according to rule, 
than to succeed by innoTOtion, and who 
would have been very mnch ashamed 
of himself if ho had taken Monjnich by 
means so strange as those which Peter- 
borough employed. This great com- 
mander conducted the c.'impaign of 
1707 in the most scientific manner. 
On the plain of Almanza he encoun- 
tered die army of the Bourbons. He 
drew up his troops according to the 
methods prescribed by the best writers, 
and in a few hours lost eighteen 
thousand men, a hundred and twenty 
standards, all 1^ ha^age and all his ar- 
tillery. Valencia and Arragon were 
instantly conquered by the Prcndi, and, 
at the dose of the ye.arj the mount.'iinons 
province of Catalonia was the only part 
of Spain which still adhered to Charles. 

“ Do yon remember, diild,” says the 
foolish woman in the Spectator to her 
husband, “that the pigeon-house fdl 
the very afternoon that our cardess 
wench spilt the salt npon the tabic ?” 
"Yes, my dear," replies the gentleman, 
“and the next post brought ns an 
account of the battle of Almanza.” 
The approach of dis.'istcr in Sp.oin had 
been for some time indicated by omens 
much dearer than the mishap of the 
saltcellar; an ungrateful prince, an 
nndisdplincd army, a dirided coundl, 
envy triumphant over merit, a man of 
genius recced, a pedant and a slug- 
gard intrusted unth supreme command. 
'Ac battle of Almanza decided the 
fate of Spain. TIjo loss was such as 
Marlborough or Eugene could scaredy 
have retrieved, and was certainly not 
to bo retrieved by Stadrope and Sta- 
remberg. 

Stanhope, who took the command 
of the English army in Catalonia, was 
a man of respectable abQitics, both in 
military and civil affairs, but fitter, we 
conceive, for a second tlian for a first 
place. Lord Mahon, with Ins usual 


I candour, tells us, what we bdieve vraa 
not known before, that his ancestor's 
most distinguished exploit, the con- 
quest of Minorca, was suggested by 
hlarlborough. St.arembcrg, a method- 
ical tactician of the German school,' 
was sent by the emperor to command 
in Spain. Two languid campaigns 
followed, during whidi neither of the 
hostile armies did any thing memor- 
able, but during which both were nearly 
starved. 

At length, in 1710, the chiefs of the 
Allied forces resolved to venture on 
boldermeasnrcs. They began the cjun- 
paign trith a daring move, pushed into 
Arragon, defeated the troops of Philip 
at Almenara, defeated them ag.'iin at 
Saragossa, and advanced to hlhdrid. 
The King was again a fugitiTC. Tlie 
Castilians sprang to arms with the 
same enthusiasm which they had dis- 
played in 1 706. The conquerors found 
the capital a desert. The people shut 
themsdves up in tlieir houses, and re- 
fused to pay any mark of respect to 
the Austrian prince. It w.as ncccss.'uy 
to hire a few children to shout before 
him in the streets. McanwhUe, the court 
of Philip at Valladolid tvas thronged 
by nobles and prelates. Thirty thou- 
sand people followed their King fiv>m 
Madrid to his now residence. V'omcu 
of rank, rather than remain behind, 
performed the journey on foot. The 
peasants enlisted by thousands. Money, 
arms, and provisions, were supplied in 
abundance by the zeal of the people. 
The country round Madrid was infested 
by small parties of irregular horse. 
The Allies could not send off a de- 
sp.atch to Arragon, or introduce a sup- 
ply of provisions into the capital. It 
was unsafe for the Archduke to hnnt 
in the immediate vicinity of the palace 
which he occupied. 

The wish of Stanhope was to winter 
in Castile. But he stood alone in the 
council of war ; and, indeed, it is not 
easy to understand how the Allies 
corud have maintained themselves, 
through so nnpropitions a season, in 
the midst of so hostile a population. 
Charles, whoso personal safety was the 
first object of the generals, was sent 
with an escort of cavalrv to C<atalonia 
S 
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in November ; and in December the He condiidcd a capitulation ; and hia 
army commenced its retreat towards gallant little airmy became prisoners of 
Xrragon. war on honourable towns. 

But the had to do with a Scarcely had Vcndomo signed the 

master-spirit. The King of Prance capitulation, when ho learned that 
had lately sent the Duke of Vcndomc Staremberg was marching to the relief 
to command in Spain. This man was of Stanhope. Preparations were in- 
distinguished by tlie filthiness of his stantly made for a general action. On 
person, by the brutality of his demean- tlio day following that on which the 
our, by the gross buffoonery of his English had deUvered up their arms, 
conversation, and by tlio impudence was fought the obstinate and bloody 
with whi(i he abandoned himself to the fight of Villa-Viciosa. Staremberg re- 
most nauseous of all vices. His slug- moined master of the fidd. Vondome ' 
gishness was almost incredible. Even reaped all the fruits of the battle. The 
when engaged in a campaign, he often Allies spiked their cannon, and retired 
passed whole days in his bed. BQs towards Arragon. But even in Arra- 
strange torpidity had been the cause of gon they found no place to rest. ,Ven- 
somoofthemost serious disastcrswhich dome was behind them. The guerilla 
the armies of the House of Boimbon parties were around them. They fied 
Imdsustnined. But when ho was roused to Catalonia; but Catalonia was in- 
by any great emergency, his resources, vaded by a Prcndi army from Roussil- 
iiis energy, and his presence of mind. Ion. At length the Austrian general, 
were such as had been found in no with six thousand harassed and dis- 
Prench general since the death of pirited men, the remains of a great and 
Luxembourg. victorious army, took rclugo in Bar- 

At this crisis, Yendomc was all him- celona, almost the only place in Spain 
self. He set out from Talavcra with which still recognised the authority of 
his troops, and pursued the retreating Charles. 

army of the Allies with a speed per^ Philip was now much safer at Ma- 
haps never equalled, in such a season, drid than his grandfather at Paris. All 
and in such a country. He mardicd hope of conquering Spain in Spain was 
night and day. Ho swam, at the head at an end. But in other quarters the 
of his cavalry, the flooded stream of House of Bourbon was reduced to the 
Henares, and, in a few days, overtook last extremity. The Prench armies 
Stanhope, who was at Brihucga with had undergone a series of defeats in 
the left vring of the Allied army. “ No- Germany, in Italj’-, and in the Nether- 
body with mo,” says the English go- lands. An immense force, flushed wi& 
neral, “ imagined that they had any foot victory, and commanded by the greatest 
within some days’ march of us ; and generals of the ago, was on the borders 
our misfortune is owing to the incredi- of Prance. Lewis had been forced to 
ble dih’gence which their army made.” humble himself before the conquerors. 
Stanhope had but just time to send off Ho had oven offered to abandon the 
a messenger to the centre of the army, cause of his grandson ; and his offer 
which was some leagues from Brihucga, had been rejected. But agieat turn 
before Vendome was upon him. The in affairs vras approa^ing. 
town was invested on every side. The The English administration which 
walls were battered with cannon. A had commenced the war against the 
mine was sprung under one of the House of Bourbon was an administra- 
gates. The English kept up a tcnible tion composed of Tories. But the war 
fire till their powder was spent. They was a Whig war. It was the favourite 
then fought desperately with the bayo- scheme of William, the Wliig King, 
not against over^vhelnling odds. They Lewis had provoked it by recognising, 
burned the houses which the assailants as sovereign of England, a prince po- 
hnd taken. But all was to no purpose, culiorly hateful to the YTiigs. It had 
The British general saw that resistance placed England in a position of marked 
could produce only a useless camoga hostility to that power from which alon^ 
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the Pretender could expect cllicicut 
Eticcoiir. It had joined England in 
the closest union to a Prptestant and 
republican state, to a state which had 
assisted in bringing about the Pcroln- 
tion, and which was willing to guaran- 
tee the execution of the Act of Settle- 
ment. Marlborough and Godolphin 
found 'that they were more zealously 
supported by their old opponents than 
by their old associates. Tiiosc ministers 
who were zealous for the war were 
gradually converted to 'Whigpsm. Tlio 
rest dropped off, and were succeeded 
by Whigs. CouTor became Chan- 
cellor. Sunderland, in spite of the very 
just antipathy of Anno, was made Sc- 
cictoiy of State. On the death of the 
Prince of Ecnmnrk n more extensive 
change tool: place. Wliarton became 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Somers 
President of Sio Council. At length 
the administration was wholly in the 
hands of the Low Church party. 

In tlio year 1710 a violent clmngo 
took place. The Queen had always 
been a Tory nt heart. Her religious 
feelings were nil on the side of the 
Established Ciuirch. Her family feel- 
ings pleaded in favour of her exiled 
brother. Her selfish fcch'ngs dispossed 
her to favour the zealots of preroga- 
tive. Tlic affection v/liich she felt for 
the Euchess of Marlborough was the 
great security of the IVhigs. That 
affection had atlengtli tnnicdto deadly, 
aversion, indie the great party which 
had long SAvayed the destinies of Eu- 
rope was undennined by bedchamber 
Avomcn at St. James’s, a violent storm 
gathered in the country. A foolish 
parson hod preached a foolish sermon 
against the principles of the Bevolu- 
tion. The Avisost members of the go- 
A'ci-nmcnt were for letting the man 
alone. Eut Godolphin, inflamed Avith 
all the zeal of a ncAv-made Whig, and 
exasperated by n nickname which was 
applied to him in this unfortunate dis- 
course, insisted that the preacher should 
bo impcadicd. The cudiortations of 
the mild and sagacious Somers Avero 
disregarded. The impeachment avos 
brought ; the doctor Avas convicted ; 
r.nd the accusers AA'ere ruined. The 
Clergy came to the rescue of the per- 


secuted clergyman. The country gen- 
tlemen came to tho rescue of the 
clergy. A display of Tory feelings, 
such ns England had not witnessed 
since the closing years of Charles tho 
Second’s reign, appalled the Ministers 
and gave boldness to the Queen. She 
turned out the IVliigs, called Harley 
and St. John to power, and dissolved 
tho Parliament. Tho elections went 
strongly against the late government. 
Stanhope, aa’Iio had in his absence been 
put in nomination for Westminster, 
was defeated by a Tory candidate. 
The noAV Ministers, finding themselves 
masters of tlio noAV Parliament, were 
induced by tho strongest motives to 
conclude n pence with Prance. Tlio 
Avholo system of alliance in Avhicli tho 
country was engaged was n Wliig sys- 
tem. The general by whom tire English 
armies had constantly been led to vic- 
tory, mid for whom it was impossible 
to find a substitute, was now, whatcA'cr 
ho might formerly liaA'o been, a Whig 
general. If Marlborough were dis- 
carded it was probable that some great 
disaster Avould folloAv. Tot if he avcio 
to retain bis command, every great ac- 
tion Avhich ho might perform would raise 
tho credit of tho party in opposition. 

A pcnco was tlicrcforo concluded 
betAveen England and tho Princes of 
tlio Honso of Bourbon. Of that pence 
Lord Mahon speaks in terms of the 
severest reprehension. He is, indeed, 
an excellent Whig of the time of tho 
first Lord Stanhope. “I cannot but 
pause for a moment,” says ho, “ to ob- 
scrA’e how mucli the comse of a cen- 
tury has inverted tho moaning of our 
party nicknames, how much a modem 
Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen 
Anne’s reign a modem Whig.” 

Wo grant one half of Lord Mtilion’s 
proposition: from tho other half wo 
altogether dissent. We allow that a 
modem Tory resembles, in many 
things, a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign. 
It is natural that such should bo tho 
case. Tlio worst things of one ago 
often resemble tho best things of an- 
other. A modem shopkeeper’s house 
is as AA'cll furnished ns the house of a 
considerable merchant in Anne’s reign, 
s 2 
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Very plain people now wear finer 
cloth than acaxi Fielding or Beau 
Edgeworth could have procured in 
Queen Anne’s reign. Wo would rather 
trust to the npothecaty of n modem 
■rillngo than to the physician of a largo 
toOTi in Anne’s reign. A modern 
bonrdingscliool miss could tell the most 
learned professor of Anne’s reign some, 
tilings in geography, astronomy, and 
dicmistry, which would surprise him. 

The science of government is an ex- 
perimental science; and therefore it is, 
like all other experimental sciences, a 
progressive science. Lord Mahon 
would have been a very good Whig in 
the days of Harley. But Harley, whom 
Lord Mahon censures so severely, was 
very Wiiggish when compared even 
with Clarendon; and Clarendon was 
quite n democrat when compared with 
Lord Burleigh. If Lord hinhon lives, ns 
we hope ho will, fifty years longer, wo 
have no doubt that, ns he now boosts of 
the resemblance which the Tories of 
our time bear to the IVliigs of the Re- 
volution, ho will then boost of the re- 
semblance borne by the Tories of 1882 
to those immortal patriots, the ^^'^^ig8 
of the Reform Bill. 

Society, we believe, is constantly ad- 
vancing in knowledge. The tail is 
now where the head was some genera- 
tions ago. But the head and the tail 
still keep their distance. A nurse of 
this cenfuty is as wise ns n justice of 
the quorum and cust-nlorum in SliaL 
low’s time. The wooden spoon oftliis 
year would pnzslc n senior wrangler 
of the reign of Gco^c the Seconds A 
boy from the National School reads 
and spells better than half the knights 
of the shire in the October Club. But 
there is still ns wide a dificrcnco os 
ever between justices and nurses, scm'or 
wranglers and wooden spoons, mem- 
bers of Parliament and children nt 
charity schools. In the same way, 
though a Tory may now bo very like 
what a Whig was a hundred and 
twenty years ago, the Whig is os much 
in advance of the Tory as ever. The 
stag, in the Treatise on tlio Bathos, who 
“feared his hind feet would o’ertake 
the fore,” was not more mistaken than 
Lord Mahon, if ho thinks t^t ho has 


really come up with the Whig& The 
absolute position of the parties has 
been altered; the relative position re- 
mains unchanged. Through thewholo 
of that great movement, which begun 
before these party-names c:dstcd, and 
which will continue niter they have be- 
come obsolete, through the whole ol 
that great movement of which the 
Charter of John, tlic institution of the 
House of Commons, the extinction of 
Villnnngc, the separation from the see 
of Rome, the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
the reform of the Representative Sys- 
tem, arc successive stages, there have 
been, under some name or other, two 
sets of men, those who were before 
their age, and tlioso who were behind 
It, those who were the wisest among 
Uicir contemporaries, and iho«o who 
gloried in being no wiser than their 
great grandfathers. It is driightful to 
think, that, in due time, the last of 
those who Btragglo in the rear of the 
great march will occupy the place now 
occupied by the advanced guard. Tlio 
Tory Parliament of 1710 would have 
passed for a most liberal Parliament in 
the days of Elizabeth; and there arc at 
present few members of the Conser- 
vative Club who would not have been 
fully qualified to sit with Halifax and 
Somers nt the Kit-ent. 

Though, therefore, we adroit that n 
modern Toiy bears somo resembinneo 
to n "WHiig of Queen Anne's reign, wo 
can by no means admit that n Toiy of 
Anne’s reign resembled a modem 
Wliig. Have tho modem Wliigs 
passed laws for the purpose of closing 
tlio entrance of tho House of Commons 
against tho new interests created by 
trade ? Do tho modem Wliigs hold 
tho doctrine of dirino right? Have 
tho modem Whigs laboured to cxclndo 
nil Dissenters from ofiico and power ? 
Tho modem liVniigs arc, indeed, at tho 
present moment, like .tho Tories of 
1712, desirous of pence, and of close 
union with France. But is there no 
dificrcnco between tbo Franco of 1712 
and tho Franco of 1832 ? Is Franco 
now tho stronghold of the “Popish 
tjTnnny” and mo “nrhitraiy power” 
against which our ancestors fought and 
prayed ? Lord Mahon will find wo 
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think, that his parallel is, in all essential 
arcnmstanccs, os incorrect as that 
^hicli Plucllen drew between Macedon 
and Monmouth, or as that which an 
ingenious Tory lately discovered bo* 
tween Archbishop Williams and Arch- 
bishop Vernon. 

Wo agree wiUi Lord Mahon in 
thinking higldy of the Whigs of Queen 
Anne’s reign. But that part of their 
conduct which he selects for especial 
praise is precisely the part which we 
think most objectionable. Wo revere 
them as the great champions of political 
and of intcUcctual liberty. It is true 
that, when raised to power, they were 
not exempt from the faults which power 
natriroUy engenders. It is true that 
they were men bom in the seventeenth 
ccntuiy, and that they were therefore 
ignorant of many truths which are' 
familiar to tlic men of the nineteenth 
century. But they were, what the re- 
formers of the Church were before 
them, and what .the refomicrs of the 
House of Commons have been since, 
the lenders of their species in a right 
direction. It is true that they did not 
allow to poh'tical discussion that lati- 
tude which to us appears reasonable 
and safe ; but to them wo owe the re- 
moval of the Censorship. It is true 
that they did not cany the principle of 
religious liberty to its full extent ; but 
to them wo owe the Toleration Act. 

Though, however, wo diink that the 
Wliigs of Anne’s reign were, as a 
body, far superior in tvisdom and pub- 
lic virtue to their contemporaries the 
Tories, wo by no means hold ourselves 
bound to defend all the measures of 
our favourite party. A life of action, 
if it is to bo useful, must be a life of 
compromise.' But speculation admits 
of no compromise. A public man is 
often under riic necessity of consenting 
to measures which he dislikes, lest he 
should endanger the success of mea- 
sures wliich ho thinks of vital impor- 
tance. But the Mstorion lies under no 
such necessity. On the contrary, it is 
one of his most sacred duties to point 
out clearly the errors of those whoso 
general conduct he admires. 

It seems to us, then, that, on the 
great question which divided England 


during the last four ^ears of Anne’s 
reign, the Tories were in the right, and 
the IVhigs in the ^vrong. That question 
was, whether England ought to con- 
dude peace witliout exacting from Phi- 
lip a resignation of the Spanish cro^vn ? 

No Parliamentary struggle, from the 
time of the Exclusion Bill to the time 
of the Beform Bill, has been so violent 
as that which took place between the 
aulliors of tlie Treaty of Utrecht and 
the War Party. The Commons were 
for peace; the Lords were for vigorous 
hostilities.* The Queen was compelled 
to choose which of her two highest pre- 
rogatives she would exercise, whether 
she would create Peers, or dissolve the 
Parliament. The ties of party super- 
seded the tics of neighbourhood and of 
blood. The members of the hostile 
factions would scarcely speak to each 
other, or bow to each other. The women 
appeared at the theatres bearing the 
badges of their political sect. The 
schism extended to the most remote 
counties of England. Talents, such as 
had seldom before been displayed in 
political controversy, were enlisted in 
the ser^'ice of the hostile parties. On 
one side was Steele, gay, lively, drunk 
with animal spirits and with factious 
animosity, and Addison, with his po- 
lished satire. Ills inexhaustible fertility 
of fancy, and his graceful simplicity 
of style. In the front of the opposite 
ranks appeared a darker and fiercer 
spirit, the apostate politician, the ribald 
priest the perjured lover, a heart burn- 
ing with hatred against the whole hu- 
man race, a mind richly stored with 
images from the dunghill and the lazar- 
housc. The ministers triumphed, and 
the peace was concluded. Then came 
tile reaction. A now sovereign as- 
cended the throne. The 'Whigs enjoyed 
the confidence of the Bang and of the 
Parliament. The unjust severity with 
which the Tories had treated Marl- 
borough and Walpole was more than 
retaliated. Harley and Prior were 
throivn into prison; Bolingbroke and 
Ormond were compelled to take refuge 
in a foreign land. The wounds in- 
dicted in this desperate conflict con- 
tinued to rankle for many years. It 
was long before the members' of either 
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party could discuss the question of the 
peace of Utrecht with calmness and 
impartiaUtj-. That the liYlug Mnirters 
had sold ns to the Dutch ; tliat the 
Tory Ministers had sold ns to the 
Prenchi that the war had been carried 
on only to fill the pockets of hlarl- 
horoug’h; that the peace had been con- 
cluded only to facilitate the return of 
the Pretender; these imputations and 
many others, nttcrlj' unfounded, or 
grossly exaggerated, were hurled back- 
ward and fonrard by the political dis- 
putants of the last century. In our 
time the question may ho disenssed 
without irritation. "We will state, as 
concisely ns possible, the reasons Avhich 
Jiare led ns to the conclusion at i\hich 
we have arrived. 

The dangers which were to be ap- 
prehended from the peace were two; 
first, tlie danger that Philip might be 
induced, by feelingsof private nficction, 
to act in strict concert with the elder 
branch of his house, to favour the 
I'Vcnch trade at the expense of Eng- 
land, and to side with the French 
go^cmmcnt in future wars ; secondly, 
the danger that the postciityof tfic 
Duke of Rutgnndy might become ex- 
tinct, that Philip might become heir by 
blood to the Frcncli crown, and that 
thus hvo great monarchies might be 
united under one sovereign. 

The first danger apjicars to us alto- 
gether diimcricnl. Eamily nficction 
has seldom produced mucli cflcct on 
the policy of princes. The state of 
Eiwopo at the time of the peace of 
Utrecht proved that in politics the tics 
of interest are much stronger tli.an 
those of consanguinity or nfiinity. The 
Elector of Bavaria had been driven 
from his dominions by his fathcr-in- 
law; Victor Amadeus was in arms 
against his sons-in-law ; Anno was 
seated on a throne from which she had 
assisted to push a most indulgent fa- 
ther. It is true that Philip had been 
accustomed from childhood to regard 
his gr.andfnthcr with profound vene- 
ration. It was probable, therefore, that 
the inilucnco of Lewis at hladrid would 
bo very great. But Lewis was more 
than seventy years old ; he coidd not 
lire long; li^ heir was an infant in the 


cradle. There was surely no reason 
to think that the policy of the lUng of 
Sp-ain would bo rnvayed by his regard 
for n nephew whom ho had never seen. 

In fact, soon after the peace, the two 
branches of the IIousc of Bourbon 
began to quarrel. A dose nllianco 
was formed between Philip and Ch.irlcs, 
hatcly competitors for the Castilian 
crown. A. Spanish princess, betrothed 
to the King of Prance, was sent back 
in the most insulting manner to her 
native conntiy ; and a decree was put 
forth by the Court of Madrid com- 
manding every Frcndimon to leave 
Spain. It is true that, fifty years after 
the peace of Utrecht, an alliance of 
peculiar strictnc-ss was formed between 
the Prcndi and Spanish governments. 
But both governments were actuated 
on that occasion, not by domestic aficc- 
tion, but by common interests and 
common enmities. Their compact, 
though called the Family Compact, 
was ns purely n political compact os 
the league of'Cambrai or the league of 
Pilnitz. 

The second danger was that Philip 
might have succeeded to the crown of 
his native conntrj'. This did not hap- 
pen; but it might have happened; and 
at one time it seemed very likely to 
Imppen. A sickly child alone stood 
between the King of Spain and the 
hcrit.'ige of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Philip, it is true, solemnly renounced 
his claim to the French ^own. But 
the manner in whicli he had obtained 
possession of the Spanish cronm had 
proved the inefiicacy of sndi renun- 
ciations. The French lawj’crs dedored 
Philip's renunciation null, os bdng in- 
consistent with the fundamentid law of 
the realm. The French people would 
probably have sided with him whom 
they would have considered ns the 
rightful heir. Saint Simon, though 
much less zealous for hcrcditaiy mo- 
narchy than most of his countrymen, 
and though strongly attached to the 
Regent, declared, in the presence of 
that prince, that he never would sup- 
port the claims of the House of Oi> 
leans against those of the King of 
Spain. “If such,” ho said, “bo my 
feelings, Vfhat must be the fedings of 
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oUtcrs ? ” Bolingbrokc, it is certain, 
was fully convinced that the renuncia- 
tion was worth no more than the 
paper on which it was written, and de- 
manded it only for the purpose of 
blinding the English Parliament and 
people. 

Yet, though it was at one time pro- 
bable that the posterity of the Duke of 
Burgundy would hccomo extinct, and 
though it is (dmost certain that, if the 
poster!^' of tlio Duke of Burgundy had 
become extinct, Philip would have 
successfully preferred his claim to the 
crown of Prance, wo still defend the 
principle of the lYcaty of Utrecht. In 
the first place, Charles had, soon after 
the battle of Villn-Viciosa, inherited, 
by the death of his elder brother, all 
the dominions of the House of Austria. 
Surely, if to these dominions he had 
added the whole monarchy of Spain, 
the balance of power would hare been 
seriously endangered. Tlio union of 
the Austrian £>minions and Spain 
would not, it is true, have been so 
alarming an event ns the union of 
Prance and Spidn. But Cliarlcs was 
actually Emperor. Philip was not, 
and never might be. King of Prance. 
The certainty of the less evil might 
well bo set against the chanre of the 
greater evil. 

But, in fact, wo do not believe that 
Spain would long have remained under 
the government cither of an Emperor 
or of a King of Prance. The character 
of the Spanish people was a bettor 
security to the nations of Europe than 
any wUI, any instrument of renuncia- 
tion, or any treaty. The same energy 
which the people of Castile had put 
forth when Madrid was occupied by 
the Allied armies, they would have 
ngidn put forth ns soon ns it appeared 
that their country was about to become 
a Prcnch province. Though they were 
no longer masters abroad, they were 
by no means disposed to see foreigners 
set over them at home. If Philip had 
attempted to govern Spain by man- 
dates from Versailles, a second Grand 
Alliance would' easily have effected 
what the 'first had failed to accom- 
plish. The Spanish nation would 
nave rallied against him as zealously 


ns it had before rallied round him. 
And of this he seems to have been 
fully aware. Por many years the 
favourite hope of his heart was that ho 
might ascend the throne of his grand- 
father; but he seems never to have 
thought it possible that he could reign 
at once in the country of his adoption 
and in the country of his birth. 

These were the dangers of the peace ; 
and they seem to us to he of no very 
formidable kind. Against these dan- 
gers are to bo set off the evils of war 
and the risk of failure. The evils of 
the war, the waste of life, the suspen- 
sion of trade, the expenditure of wealth, 
the accnmnlation of debt, require no 
illnstration. The chances of failure it 
is diflicidt at this distance of time to 
calculate with accuracy. But wo think 
that an estimate approximating to the 
truth may, without much difficulty, bo 
formed. Tlio Allies had been vic- 
torious in Germany, Italy, and Plandcrs. 
It was by no means improbable that 
they might fight their way into the 
very heart of frimee. But at no time 
since the commencement of the war 
had their prospects been so dark in that 
country which was the very object of 
the struggle. lu Spain they held only 
a few square leagues. The temper of 
the great majority of tlio nation was 
decidedly hostile to them. If they had 
persisted, if they had obtained success 
equal to their highest expectations, if 
they had gained a series of victories 
ns splendid ns those of Blenheim and 
Bamilics, if Paris had fallen, if Lewis 
had been a prisoner, wo still doubt 
whether they would have accomplished 
their object. They would still have 
had to canyon interminable hostilities 
against the whole population of 
country which affords peculiar facilities 
to irregular warfare, and in which in- 
vading armies suffer more from fomino 
than from the sword. 

■Wo are, therefore, for the peace of 
Utrecht. 'We are indeed no admirers 
of the statesmen who ('oncludcd that 
peace. Harley, wo believe, was a so- 
lemn trifler, St. John a brilliant knave. 
The great body of their followers con- 
sisted of the country dergy and the 
country gentry; two classes of men 
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who v/crc then inferior in intelligonco 
to decent shopkeepers or formers of 
our time. Parson Barnabas, Parson 
TrulUbcr, Sir Wilful Witrvould, Sir 
Francis Wronghcad, Squire Wcstcni, 
Squire Sullen, such were the people 
rvlro composed tiro main strcngtli of 
' the Toij' party during the sixtj- yca« 
wliich followed the Kcvolution. It is 
tnio tliat the means by which tiro 
Tories came into power in 1710 were 
most disreputable. It is true tliat the 
manner in which they used their power 
was often unjust and cruel. It is tme 
that, in order to bring about their 
favourite project of peace, the^ resorted 
to 'Slander and deception, without tho 
slightest scruple. It is true that they 
passed olT on the British nation a re- 
nunciation which they knew to bo in- 
valid. It is true that tliey gave up tho 
Catalans to tho vengeance of Philip, in 
a manner inconsistent with hirmanity 
and national honour. But on the great 
question of Peace or War, wo cannot 
but think that, though their motives 
may have been selfish and malevolent, 
their decision was beneficial to the 
state. 

' But wo have already exceeded our 
limits. It remains only for us to bid 
Txjrd Mahon heartily farewell, and to 
assure him tliat, whatever dislike wo 
may feel for his political opinions, we 
sliiill always meet lum with pleasure on 
the neutral ground of literature. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 

(OCTOIJCR, 1833.) 

Zettors t(f Horace Walpole, Hari of Orford. 
to Str Horace 3[ann, Jiritish Hnvoy at 
the Court cf Tuscany. Now llrst pub- 
lished from tho Orinnals in tho Posses- 
sion of tho Pari of WAnnaBAVS. Edited 
by LoBD Boteb. Svols. Svo. London: 
1833. 

Wb cannot transcribe this titlcpage 
witliout strong feelings of regret. The 
editing of these volumes was tho last of 
tho useful and modest services rendered 
to literature by a nobleman of amiable 
manners, of untarnished public and 
private character, and of cultivated 
mind. On this, as on other occasions, 


Lord Dover performed his port dili- 
gently, judiciously, and without the' 
slightest ostentation. Ilo had two 
merits which arc rarely found together 
in a commentator. Ho was content to 
bo merely a commentator, to keep in 
the background, and to leave the fore- 
ground to tho author whom he had 
undertaken to illustrate. Yet, though 
willing to be an attendant, he was by 
no means n slave ; nor did he consider 
it ns part of his duty to see no faults 
in tho wTitcr to whom ho faithfully 
and ossidnously rendered tho humblest 
literary ollices. 

Tho faults of Horace Walpole’s head 
and heart arc indeed sufficiently glar- 
ing. His uTitings, it is true, rank ns 
liigli among tlic delicacies of intellec- 
tual epicures ns tho Strosbnrg pics 
nmoug tho dishes described in tlio 
Almanack ties Gourmands. But ns the 
pate~de-fok-gra$ owes its excellence to 
tho diseases of the wrctclied animal 
wiiicli furnishes it, and would bo good 
for notliing if it were not made of 
livers prctemntnrnlly swollen, so none 
but an unhealthy and disorganised 
mind could have produced sucli lite- 
rary luxuries ns tho works of Walpole. 

Ho was, unless wo hnvo formed a 
vciy erroneous judgment of his charac- 
ter, 'the most eccentric, tho most arti- 
licinl, tho most fastidious, tho most 
capricious of men. His mind was a 
bundle of inconsistent wliims and afi'cc- 
tations. His features were covered by 
mask within mask. Wlicn tho outer 
disguise of obvious nifectation was re- 
moved, you M'cro still as far ns ever 
from seeing tho real man. Ho played 
innumerable ports, and over-acted them 
nlL Wlicn he talked misnntlirop}', ho 
ont-Timoned Timon. When ho tdked 
philanthropy, ho Icil Howard at an im- 
mcnsnrnblo distance. Ho scoffed nt 
courts, and kept a chronicle of their 
most trifling scandal ; .at society, and 
was blown about by its slightest veer- 
ings of opinion ; at literary fame, and 
left fair copies of his private letters, 
with copious notes, to be published after 
his decease ; nt rank, and never for a 
moment forgot tliat ho was an Honour- 
able ; at tho practico of entail, and 
tasked tho ingenuity of conTCyancera' 
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to tio up his villa in the strictest settle- 
ment. 

The conformation of his mind was 
such that whatever was little seemed 
to him great, and whatever was ^ent 
seemed to him little. Serious business 
was a trifle to him, and trifles were Ills 
serious business. To chat witli blue 
stockings, to -write little copies of com- 
phmentory verses on little occasions, to 
superintend a private press, to preserve 
from natural decay the perishable topics 
of Ronclagh and 'White’s, to record di- 
vorces and bets, Idlss Chudleigh’s ab- 
surdities and George Seluyn’s good 
sayings, to decorate a grotesque house 
with pie-crust battlements, to procure 
rare engravings and antique clumney- 
boards, to match odd gauntlets, to lay 
out a maze of walks within five acres 
of ground, these were the grave em- 
ployments of his long life. Ifrom these 
he turned to politics os to an amuse- 
ment. After &o labours of the print- 
shop and the auction-room, he unbent 
his mind in the House of Commons. 
And, having indulged in the recreation 
of making laws and voting millions, 
ho retmued to more important pursuits, 
to rescardies after Queen Moiy’s comb, 
Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe'wUch Van 
Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, 
and the spur whi(£ King William 
struck into the flank of Sorrel 
' In every thing in which Walpole 
busied himsdf, in the fine arts, in lite- 
ratm’c, in public affairs, he was drawn 
by -some strange attraction &om the 
' great to the little, and from the useful 
to the odd. The politics in which ho 
took the keenest interests, wore politics 
scarcely deserving of the name. - The 
.growlings of George the Second, the 
' flirtations of Princess Emily -with the 
Duke of Grafton, the amours of Prince 
Prcderic and Lady Middlesex, the 
squabbles between Gold Stick in wait- 
ing and the blaster of thoBudehounds, 
the disagreements between the tutors 
of Prince George, these matters en- 
gaged almost all the attention which 
Wdpole could spare from matters more 
important still, from biddingfor Zinckes 
and' Petitots, from cheapening frag- 
ments of tapestry and handles of old 
lances, from joining bits of painted 


glass, and from setting up memorials 
of departed cats and do^. While he 
was fetdiing and carrying tire gossip 
of Kensington Palace and Carlton 
House, he funded that he was engaged 
in politics, and when ho recorded that 
gossip, he fancied that he was -writing 
history. 

He was, ns he has hiinself told us, 
fond of faction as an amusement. He 
loved mischief : but he loved quiet ; 
and he was constantly on the watdi 
for opportunities of gratifying both his 
tastes at once. He sometimes con- 
trived, -without showing himself, to 
disturb the course of ministerial negoti- 
ations, and to spread confusion through 
the political circles. He does not him- 
self pretend that, on these occasions, 
ho was actuated by public spirit; nor 
does ho appear to have had any private 
advantage in -view. He thought it a 
good practical joke to set public men 
togetlier by the ears; and he enjoyed 
their perplexities, their accusations, 
and their recriminations, as a mali- 
cious boy enjoys the embarrassment of 
a misdirected traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of 
tlio word, ho knew nothing, and cared 
nothing. He called himself a 'Whig. 
His father’s son could 'scarcely assume 
any other name. It pleased him also 
to afiect a foolish dislike of Idngs as 
kings, and a foolish love and admi- 
ration of rebels as rebels ; and perhaps, 
while kings were' not in danger, and 
while rebels were not in being, he really 
believed that he held the doctrines 
which he professed. To go no farther 
than the letters now before us, he is 
perpetually boasting to his friend Mann 
of his aversion to royalty and to royal 
persons. He calls the crime of Damien 
" that least bad of murders, the murder 
of a king.” He hung up in his -villa 
an engraving of the death-warrant of 
Charles, with the inscription “ Major 
Charta." Yet the most superficial 
knowledge of history mighthave taught 
him that the Restoration, and the 
crimes and follies of the twenty-eight 
years whidi followed the Restoration, 
were the cflects of this Greater Charter. 
Nor was there much in the means by 
wMch that instrument was obtained 
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that could gratify a judicious lover of 
liberty. A man must hnto kings vciy 
bitterly, before ho enn think it desirable 
that the reprcsenlativcs of the people 
should bo turned out of doors by dra- 
goons, in order to get at a king's head. 
Walpole’s Wliiggism, however, was of 
a very harmless kind. He kept it, ns 
ho kept the old spears ond helmets at 
Strawberry Hill, merely for sliow. Ho 
rvould jnst os soon have thought of 
taking down the arms of the nneient 
Templars and Ilospitallcrs from the 
walls of his hall, and setting off on a 
era ado to the Holy Land, as of acting 
in the spirit of those daring warriors 
and statesmen, great even in their 
errors, whoso ntimcs and seals were 
niri.vcd to the warrant which ho prized 
so highly. Ho liked revolution and 
regicide only when they were a hundred 
' years old. His republicanism, like the 
courage of a bully, or the love of a 
fribble, was strong and ardent when 
there was no occasion for if, and sub- 
sided when ho had an opportunity of 
bringing it to the proof. As soon ns 
the molutionaiy spirit really began to 
stir in Europe, ns soon ns the hatred of 
kings became something more than a 
sonorous phrase, ho urns Irightcncd into 
a fanatical royalist, and hccamo one of 
the most extravagant alarmists of those 
wretched times. In troth, his ,tnlk 
about liberty, whether ho knew it or 
not, was from the beginning n mero 
cant, the remains of a phinseologj' 
which had ‘meant something in the 
mouths of those from whom ho Imd 
learned it, but which, in his mouth, 
meant about ns much as the oath by 
which the Knights of some modern 
orders bind themselves to redress the 
wrongs of all injured ladies. Ho had 
been fed in his boyhood w’ith IVlHg 
speculations on government. He must 
often have seen, at Houghton or in 
Do^yning Street, men who had been 
Whigs when it was as dangerous to bo 
a "Wing ns to bo a highwayman, men 
who had voted for the Exclusion BUI, 
who had been concealed in garrets and 
cellars after the battle ofSodgemoor, 
and who had' set their names to the 
declaration that they would lire and 
dio with the Prince of Orange, He 


had acquired the langnogc of these 
men, and ho repeated it by rote, though 
it was at variance with all liis tastes 
and feelings; just as some old Jacobite 
families persisted in praying for the 
Pretender, and in passing their glosses 
over the water decanter when they 
drank the King’s hcaltli, long after 
they had become loyal supporters of 
the government of George the Third. 
He was a Whig by the accident of he- 
reditary connection; but he was essen- 
tially a conrticr; and not the less a 
courtier because ho pretended to sneer 
at the objects whicii excited his admi- 
ration and envy. His real tastes per- 
petually show themselves throngh the 
thin disguise. 'Wliilo professing all 
tlic contempt of Bradshaw or Ludlow 
for crowned heads, he took the trouble 
to wTitc a book concerning Royal Au- 
thors. lie pryed \ritli the utmost anx- 
iety into the most minute particulars 
relating to the Royal family. "Wlien 
he was a child, ho was haunted with a 
longing to see George the Pirst, and 
gave his mother no peace till she had 
lound away of gratifying his curiosity. 
The same feeling, covered with n thou- 
sand disguises, attended him to the 
grave. No observation that dropped 
from the lips of Majesty seemed to 
him too trifling to be recorded. Tlio 
IVcncIi songs of Prince Frederic, com- 
positions certainly not desen'ing of 
prcscr\’ntion on account of their in- 
trinsic merit, have been carefully pre- 
served for ns by this contemner of 
royalty. In truth, every page of Wal- 
pole's worlcB bewraj's him. This Dio- 
genes, who would bo thought to prefer 
Ms tub to a palace, and who has notliing 
to nsk of the masters of Windsor and 
Versailles but that they will stand out 
of Ms light, is a gcntlcraan-ushcr at 
heart 

Ho had, it is plain, an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the frivolity of Ms favour- 
ite pursuits; and this consciousness 
produced one of the most diverting of 
his ten thousand afTcctations. His 
busy idleness, his indiiTcrcnce to matters 
which the w’orld generally regards ns 
important, Ms passion for trifles, he 
thought fit to dignify with the name of 
philosophy. He spoke of himself as of 
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a man whoso equanimity was proof to 
amhitinns hopes and fears, wlio had 
learned to rate power, wcaltli, and 
fame at their mte toIuc, and whom the 
conflict of parties, the rise and fall of 
statesmen, the chh and flow of public 
opinion, mowd only to a smile of 
mingled compassion and disdain. It 
was owing to the peculiar elevation of 
his character that he eared about a 
pinnacle of latli and plaster more than 
about the Middlesex election, and about 
n miniature of Gmmmont more than 
about the American llcrolntion. Pitt 
and Murray might talk themselves 
hoarse about trifles. But questions of 
govcmmcnl and war were too insig- 
nifleant to detain a mind which w.as 
occupied in recording the scandnl of 
club>rooms and the whispers of tlic 
back-st.aini, and which w.as even ca- 
pable of selecting and disposing chairs 
of ebony and shields of rhinoceros- 
skin. 

One ofhis innumerable whims wn.s 
an extreme unwillingness to he con- 
sidered a man of letters. Not that ho 
was indilTcrcnt to literary fame, l^ar 
from it. Scarcely any writer has ever 
troubled himself so much about thn 
appearance which his works were to 
make before posterity. But ho had 
set his heart on incompatible objects. 
Ho wished to bo a celebrated author, 
and yet to bo a mere idle gcntlcm.’in, 
one of those Bpieurcan gods of tho 
earth who do nothing at alh and who 
pass their cxistenco in the contempla- 
tion of their own perfcctiou.s, JIo did 
not like to 1ms c any thing in common 
with the wTctchcs svho lodged in the 
little courts behind Su Mnrtin'K Church, 
and stole out on Sunilnya to dine with 
their bookseller. He ns'oidcd the so- 
ciety of authors. He spoke svith lordly 
contempt of the most distinguished 
among them. Ho tried to find out 
some w'ay of WTiting books, ns M. 
Jourdnin’s father sold cloth, without 
derogating from his clmrnctcr of Got- 
tilhomme. “ Lui, mnrclinnd ? C’cst 
pure medisnnee: il nc Ta jamais CtA 
Tout cc qu’il fnisait, c’cst qu’ll etait 
fort obHgcnnt,fortofIicicuxs ct commo 
il sc connaissait fort hien cn f-tolTcs, il 
cn allait ebuisir do tons Ics cutes, 'Ics 


taisnit np]mrtcr chcr. lui, ct cn donnait 
it ses amis pour dc rnrgcnt.” There 
arcscvonil amusing instnnees of Wnl- 
{lolc’s feeling on this subject in the 
letters now before as. "Mann had 
comjdimcntcd him on the learning 
whicli appeared in the “ Cntalogno ol 
Royal and Nohlo Authors;" and it is 
curious to SCO how‘imp.aticntly Walpolo 
bore tho imputation of having attended 
to any thing so unfashionnhlc ns tho 
improvement of his mind. " I know' 
nothing. How shonld 1 ? I who have 
aUv.ays lived in tho big busy world; 
who lie a-bed nil tho morning, calling 
it morning ns long ns you please; who 
sup ill company; w'ho have played at faro 
halfiiiy life, and now at loo till two and 
three ill the morning: w*ho have always 

loved pleasure; haunted auctions 

How 1 h.a\c laughed when some of the 
Magazines haro called me tho learned 
gciitlcmnn. Pray don’t bo like the 
.Magazines.” 'Jliis folly might bo par- 
doned ill il boy. But a man between 
forty and fifty years old, ns Wnlpolo 
iben was, ought to bo quite ns miicli 
iislmmcd of playing nt loo till three 
every morning ns of being that vnlgat 
thing, a learned gentleman. 

’riie lifernrj' character has nndouhted- 
ly its full share of faults, and of very se- 
rious and oflensive fuuUs. If Walpole 
Imd avoided tlioso faults, w’o could 
imvc pardoned tho fastidiousness with 
which ho declined all fcllow'ship with 
men oflc.'iining. But from those faults 
Walpole was not one jot more free 
fliiin ilic garreteers from w’hoso con- 
tact ho shrank. Of literary mean- 
nesses and literary vicc.s, his lifo and 
his works contain n.s many instancc'- 
ns tho life and tho works of any mem- 
ber of .Tobiison’s club. 'Ilio fact is, 
that Wnljiolo had tho faults of Grub 
Street, with a largo addition from St. 
James’s Street, tho vanity, tho jealousy, 
tlic irritability of a man of letters, tlio 
aflcctcd superciliousness and npatliy of 
a man of ton. 

His jiidginont of literature, of con- 
tomporar)' literature especially, was 
altogctlier perverted by liis aristocra- 
tical feelings. No wrritcr surely was 
ever guilty of so much false and ab- 
snrd criticism. Ho nlmost invariably 
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speaks with contempt of those books 
ivliich arc now universallj^ allowed to 
bo the best that appeared in liis time; 
and, on the other hand, he speaks of 
writers of rank and fashion as if they 
were entitled to tlio same precedence 
in literature which would have been 
allowed to tlicm in a drawing-room. 
In these letters, for example, he says 
that he would rather have ^viittcn the 
most absurd lines in Lee than Thom- 
.con’s Seasons. Tlie periodical paper 
called “The World,” on the odier hand, 
was by “ our first tvriters.” Wlio, then, 
were the first writers of England in 
the year 1753? Walpole has told us in 
a note. Our readers will probably 
guess that Hume, Eielding, Smollett, 
Kichardson, Johnson, Warburton, Col- 
lins, Akensidc, Gray, Dyer, Young, 
Warton, Mason, or some of those dis- 
tinguished men, were in the list. ITot 
one of them. Our first writers, it 
ccems, were Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Hath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles 
Williams, Mr. Soamo Jonyns, 
Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. Of these 
seven personages, Whithed was the 
lowest in station, but was the most ac- 
complished tuft-hunter of his time. 
Coventry was of a noble family. The 
other five had among them two scats 
in the House of Lords, two scats in the 
House of Commons, three scats in the 
Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue 
riband, a red riband, about a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, and not ten 
pages that are worth reading. The 
rvritings of Whithed, Cambridge, Co- 
ventry, and Lord Bath ore forgotten. 
Soame Jenyns is remembered chiefly 
by Johnson’s review of the foolish 
Essay on the Origin of Evil. Lord 
Chesterfield stands much lower in the 
estimation of posterity than he would 
have done if his letters had never been 
published. The lampoons of Sir 
Charles Williams are now read only 
by the curious, and, though not with- 
out occasional flashes of wil^ have al- 
ways seemed to us, we must own, very 
poor performances. 

Walpole judged of Erench literature 
after the same fashion. He understood 
and loved the Erench language. Li- 
deed. he loved it too well Jffls stylo 


is more deeply tainted with Gallicism 
than that of any other English writer 
with whom wo ore acquainted. His 
composition often reads, for a page 
togctlier, like a rude translation from 
the Erench. Wo meet every minute 
with such sentences as these, “ One 
knows what temperaments Amnibal 
Caracci painted.” “The impertinent 
personage 1” “She is dead rich.”. 
“Lord Dalkeith is dead of the small- 
pox in three days.” “ It will now bo 
seen whether ho or they are most 
patriot.” 

His love of the Erench language 
was of a peculiar kind. He loved it 
ns having been for a century the 
vehicle of all the polite nothings of 
Europe, ns tire sign by whicli the free- 
masons of fashion recognised each 
other in every capital from Peters- 
burgh to Naples, as the language of 
raillery, ns the language of anecdote, 
ns the language of memoirs, ns the 
language of correspondence. Its higher 
uses he altogether disregarded. Tiie 
literature of Erance has been to ours 
what Aoron was to Moses, the ex- 
positor of great truths whidi would 
else have perished for want of a voice 
to utter them with distinctness. The 
relation which existed between Mr. 
Bcntham and M Dumont is an exact 
illustration of the intellectual relation 
in which the two countries stand to 
each other. The great discoveries in 
physics, in metaphysics, in political 
science, are ours. But scarcely any 
foreign nation except Eraneo has re- 
ceived them from us by direct com- 
munication. Isolatod by our situation, 
isolated by our manners, we found 
truth, but we did not impart it. 
Erance has been the interpreter be- 
tween England and mankind. 

Li the time of Walpole, this process 
of interpretation was in full activity. 
The great Erench writers were busy 
in proclaiming through Europe the 
names of Bacon, of N^ewton, and of 
Locke. The English principles of 
toleration, the English respect for per- 
sonal liberty, the English doctrine that 
all power is a trust forthe public good, 
were making rapid progress. There 
is scarcely any thing in history so in- 
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tcrcbthig ttb that great stirring up of Wliilo the most eminent Frenchmen 
the mind of France, that shaking of were studying with enthusiastic delight 
the foundations of all cstahlishcd opi- English politics and English philo- 
nions, that uprooting of old truth and sophy, he was studying ns intendy the 
old error. It was plain that mighty gossip of the old court of France. Tlie 
principles were at work whether for fashions and scandal of Versailles and 
evil or for good. It was plain that a Mnrli, fashions and scandal a hundred 
great change in the whole social system years old, occupied him infinitely more 
was at hand. Fan.ntics of one kind than a great moral revolution which 
might anticipate a golden age, in which was taking place in his sight. Ho took 
men should live under the simple do- a prodigious interest in every _ noble 
minion of reason, in perfect equality sharper whoso vast vohunc of wig and 
and perfect amity, without properly, infinite length of riband had figured 
or marriage, or king, or God. A at the dressing or at the tucking up of 
fanatic of another Idnd might see Lewis the Fourteenth, and of every’ 
nothing in the doctrines of the philo- profligate woman of quality who had 
sophers but anarchy and atheism, carried her train of lovers backward 
might cling more closely to evoiy old and forward from king to parliament, 
abuse, and might regret the good old and from parliament to king, during 
days when St. Dominic and Simon dc the wars of the Fronde. These wci o 
Montfort put down the growing he- the people of whom ho treasured uji 
rcsies of Provence. A wise man would the smallest memorial, of whom he 
have seen with regret the excesses into loved to hear the most trifling nncc- 
wliich the reformers were running; dote, and for whose likenesses he would 
but he would have done justice to their have given any price. Of the great 
genius and to their philanthropy. Ho French uTiters of his own time, Mon- 
would have censured their errors; but tcsqniou is the only one of whom he 
ho would have remembered that, as speaks with enthusiasm. And oven of 
Milton has said, error is but opinion in Montesquieu he speaks with less cnthii- 
the making. Wliilo ho condemned siasm than of tliat abject thing, Cre- 
their hostility to religion, ho would billon the younger, a scribbler ns liccu- 
havo acknowledged that it was the tious os Louvet and as dull as Bapiii. 
natural cficct of a ^stem under which A man must be strangely constituted 
religion had been constantly exhibited who can take interest in pedantic jour- 
to them in forms which common sense nals of the blockades laid by the Duke 
rejected and at which humanity shud- of A. to the hearts of the Marquise do 
dered. 'Wliilo ho condemned some of B. and the Comtesse do C. Tin's 
their political doctrines as incompatible trash AValpoIc extols in language suf- 
with all law, nil property, and all civili- ficicntly high for the merits of Don 
Ration, ho would have acknowledged Quixote. He wished to possess a like- 
that the subjects of Lewis the Fificenth ness of Crebillon ; and Liptard, the first 
had every excuse which men ' could painter of miniatures then living, was 
liavo for being eager to pull down, and employed to preserve the features of 
for being ignorant of the far higher the profligate dunce. The admirer of 
art of setting up. 'While anticipating tbe^opiiaandoftlicXettrcsAt/id'nienncs 
n fierce conflict, a great and wide- had little respect to spare for the men 
wasting destruction, ho would yet have who were then at the head of French 
looked fonvard to the final close widi literature. Hekept carefully out of their 
a good hope for Franco and for man- way. Ho tried to keep other people 
kind. from paying them any attention. He 

Walpole had neither hopes nor fears, could not deny that Voltaire and 
Tlioiigh the most Frenchified English Bousscau were clever men ; but ho 
writer of the eighteenth centuiy, ho took every opportunity of depreciating 
troubled himself little about tliopor- them. Of D’Alembert he spoke with a 
tents which were daily to bo discerned contempt wliich, when the intellectual 
in the French literature of his time, powers of the two men are compared. 
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seems exquisitely ridiculous. D’Alem- 
bert complained that ho was accused 
of having written Walpole’s squib 
against Eousseau. “I hope,” says 
Walpole, “ that nobody will attribute 
D’Alembert’s works to me.” Ho was 
in little danger. 

It is impossible to deny, however, 
that Walpole’s writings have real 
merit, and merit of a very rare, though 
not of a very high kind. Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds used to Siiy tliat, though 
nobody would for a moment compare 
Claude to Eaphael, there would bo 
another Saphad before there was 
another Claude. And we own that we 
expect to see fnsh Humes and fresh 
Burkes before wo again fall in with 
that peculiar combination of moral and 
intellectual qualities to wliich the 
^vfitings of Walpole owe their extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

It is easy to describe him by nega- 
tives. He had not a creative imagi- 
nation. He had not a pure taste. Ho 
was not a great reasoncr. There is 
indeed scarcely any writer in whose 
works it would bo possible to find so 
many contradictory judgments, so 
many sentences of extravagant non- 
sense. Hor was it only in his familiar 
coirespondcnce that he wrote in this 
nighty and inconsistent manner, but 
in long and elaborate books, in books 
repeatedly transcribed and intended 
for the public eye. We will give an 
instance or two ; for without instances 
readers not very familiar with his 
works will scarcely understand our 
meaning. In the Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, he states, very truly, that the art 
declined after the commencement of the 
civil wars. He proceeds to inquire 
why this liappened The explanation, 
we should have thought, would have 
been easily found. He might have 
mentioned the loss of a king who was 
the most munificent and judicious 
patron that the fine arts have ever had 
in England, the troubled state of the 
conntiy, the distressed condition of 
many of the aristocracy, perhaps also 
tlic austerity of the victorious parly. 
Those circumstances, we conceive, fully 
aecoimt for the plisenomcnon. But 
tlua solution was not odd eccugh to 


satisfy Walpole. Ho discovers another 
cause for the decline of the art, the 
want of models. Nothing worth paint- 
ing, it seems, tvas left to paint. “ How 
picturesque,” he exclaims, “tvas the 
figure of an Anabaptist!” — as if puri- 
tanism had put out the sun and 
withered the trees; os if the civil wars 
had blotted out tlie expression of 
character and passion from the human 
Kp and brow; as if many of the men 
whom Vandyke pointed had not been 
living in the time of the Common- 
wealth, with faces little the worse for 
wear; os if many of the beauties after- 
wards portrayed by Lely were not in 
their prime before the Eestoration; as 
if the garb or the features of Cromwell 
and hlilton were less picturesque than 
those of the round-faced peers, as like 
each other ns eggs to eggs, who look 
out from the miMle of the periwigs of 
Kneller. In the Memoirs, again, Wal- 
pole sneers at the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Third, for pre- 
senting a collection of books to one of 
tlie American colleges during the Seven 
Years’ War, and says that, instead of 
books, his Boynl ^‘gbness ought to 
have sent arms and ammunition; os ii 
n trar ought to suspend all study and 
all education; or ns if it were the busi- 
ness of the Prince of Wales to supply 
the colonics with military stores out of 
his own pocket. We have perhaps 
dwelt too long on these passages; but 
we have done so because fiiey are 
specimens of Walpole’s manner. Every 
body who reads his works uith atten- 
tion will find th.at they swarm irith 
loose and foolish observations like 
those which we have cited; obseiva- 
tions which might pass in conversation 
or in a hasty letter, but which are 
unpardonable in books deliberately 
written and repeatedly corrected. 

He appears to have thought that he 
saw very far into men; but wo are 
under the necessity of altogether dis- 
senting from his opinion. We do not 
conceive that he had any power of 
discerning the finer shades of character. 
He practised an art, however, which, 
though easy and even voilgar, obtains 
for those who practise it the reputa- 
ticn of diEcernraoiit with ninety-nine 
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people oat of n hundred. Ho sneered 
at everybody, put on every action the 
worst construction which it would 
bear, “ spelt every man bachward," to 
borrow the Lady Hero’s phrase, 

' Turned every man the ^vTonIJ side out, 

And nc\’cr gave to truth and virtue that 

Wliich simpleness and merit purchnsctli.” 

Jh Uiis way any man may, rvith little 
sagacity andlittle trouble, bcconsidcrcd 
by those whoso good opinion is not 
worth having as a great judge of cha- 
racter. 

It is said tliat the hasty and rapa- 
cious Kncllcr used to send away the 
kdics who sate to him as soon ns he 
had sketched their faces, and to paint 
the figure and hands from his house- 
maid. It was in much the same way 
that Walpole portrayed the minds of 
others. Ho copied from the life only 
those glaring and obvious peculiarities 
wdiicb could not escape the most super- 
ficid observation. The rest of tlic can- 
vass ho filled np, in a careless dashing 
way, with knave and fool, mixed in 
such proportions as pleased Heaven. 
What a difTcrcncc between these daubs 
and the masterly portraits of Cliircndon I 

There arc contradictions uitbont end 
in the sketches of character which 
abound in Walpole's works. But if wo 
were to form our opinion of Iiis eminent 
contemporaries from a general survey 
of what he has Avritten concerning 
them, wo should say that Pitt was a 
strutting, ranting, mouthing actor, 
Charles Towmslicnd nn impudent .and 
voluble jack-pudding, Murray a de- 
mure, cold-blooded, cowardly hypo- 
crite, Hardauckc an insolent upstart, 
with the understanding of apettifogger 
and the hc.art of a hangman, Temple 
an impertinent poltroon, Egmont a 
solemn coxcomb, Lyttelton a poor 
creature whoso only wish was to go to 
heaven in a coronet, Onslow n pom- 
pous proscr, Washington a braggart. 
Lord Camden snllcn. Lord Townshond 
malevolent. Seeker on atheist who had 
shammed Christian for a mitre, Wliite- 
fiold an impostor who swindled his 
converts out of their watches. The 
Walpoles faro little better than their 
neighbours. Old Horace is constantly 


represented ns a co.arse, brutal, nig- 
gardly buffoon, and his sou ns worthy 
of such n father. In short, if wo are 
to tiaist this discerning judge of human 
nature, England in his time contained 
little sense and no rirtuc, except what 
w’.'is distributed between liimself. Lord 
Wnldgravo, and Marshal Conway. 

Of sudi a writer it is scarcely nc- 
ccss.'uy to say, that his works arc desti- 
tute of every charm which is derived 
from elevation, or from tenderness of 
sentiment. When he chose to bo hu- 
mane and magiinnimous, — for he 
sometimes, by way of variety, tried this 
aifcctation, — he overdid his part most 
ludicrously. None of his many dis- 
guises snt so awkwardly upon him. 
For example, ho tells ns that he did 
not choose to bo intimate with Air. 
Pitt. And why ? Because Mr. Pitt 
had been among the pcrsccntoi'S of his 
fatlier ? Or bcc.'iusc, ns ho repeatedly 
assures us, Mr. Pitt was a dis.’igrccablo 
man in private life ? Not at all ; but 
because bfr. Pitt was too fond of war, 
and W!)s great witli too little reluctance. 
Strange that a habitual scofibr like 
Walpole should imagine that this cant 
could impose on the dullest reader! 
If MoliCro had put such a speech into 
tlic mouth of Tnrtuffc, we should have 
said that the fiction was unskilful, and 
tliat Orgon could not have been such a 
fool ns to bo taken in by it. Of the 
twenty-six years during whidi Wal- 
pole snt in Parliament, tliirtccn were 
years of war. Yet he did not, during 
nil those thirteen years, utter a single 
word or give a single vote tending to 
peace. His most intimate friend, the 
only friend, indeed, to whom he ap- 
pears to have been sincerely attached, 
Conway, was a soldier, was fond of his 
profession, and was perpetually en- 
treating bir. Pitt to give him employ- 
ment In this Walpole saw nothing 
but what was admirable. Conway 
was a hero for soliciting the command 
of expeditions which bir. Pitt was a 
monster for sending out 

Wliat then is the charm, the irresis- 
tible charm, of Walpole’s writings? 
It consists, we think, in the m't of 
amusing without exciting. Ho never 
convinces the rca.snn or fills the 
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imagiiiation, or touches the heart; but 
he keeps the mind of the reader con- 
stantly attentive and constantly enter- 
tained. He had a strange ingenuity 
peculiarly his own, an ingenuity which 
appeared in all that he did, in his 
building, in his gardening, in his 
upholstery, in tlie matter and in tlie 
manner of his writings. Ifweweroto 
adopt the classification, not a very 
accurate dassification, which Akcnside 
has given of the pleasures of the 
imagination, we shoiud say that rvith 
the Sublime and the Beautiful Walpole 
had nothing to do, but that the third 
province, the Odd, was his peculiar 
domain. Tlie motto which he pre- 
fixed to his Catalogue of Eoyal-and 
Hoble Authors might have been in- 
scribed with perfect propriety over the 
door of every room in his house, and 
on the titlepage of every one of his 
books; “Hove diavolo, Messer Ludo- 
“vico, avetc pigliate tante coglioneric?'* 
In his villa, every apartment is a 
mrtsenm; every piece of furniture is a 
curiosity; there is something strange 
in the form of the shovel; there is a 
long story belonging to the bell-rope. 
We wander among a profusion of rari- 
ties, of trifling intrinsic value, but so 
quaint in fashion, or connected with 
such remarkable names -and events, 
that they may well detain our atten- 
tion for a moment. A moment is 
enough. Some new relic, some new 
itnique, some new caiwed work, some 
new enamel, is forthcoming in an in- 
stant. One cabinet of trinkets is no 
sooner dosed than another is opened. 
It is the same with Walpole’s writings. 
It is not in their utility, it is not in 
their beauty, that their attraction lies. 
They are to the works of great his- 
torians and poets, what Strawberry 
Hill is to the Museum of Sir Hans 
Sloane or to the Gallery of Ilorenoe. 
Walpole is constantly showing us 
things, not of very great value indeed, 
yet things which we are pleased to see, 
and winch wc can see nowhere else. 
They are baubles; but they are made 
curiosities either by his grotesque 
workmansUp or by some association 
bdon^ng to them. His style is one 
of those peculiar styles by which every 


body is attracted, and whidr nobody 
can safely venture to imitate. 'He is 
a mannerist w'hose manner has become 
perfectly easy to him. His affectation 
is so habituol and so universal that it 
can hardly bo called affectation. The 
affectation is the essence of the man. 
It pervades nil his thoughts and all 
his expressions. H it were taken away, 
nothing wonld be Icil:. He coins new 
words, distorts the senses of old words, 
and trrists sentences into forms which 
make grammarians stare. But all 
riiis he docs, not only with an air ot 
ease, but ns if ho could not help doing 
it His wit was, in its essential pro- 
perties, of the same kind with that of 
Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it 
consisted in an exquisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of con- 
trast too subtile for common observa- 
tion. Like them, Walpole perpetually 
startles us by the case with which ho 
yokes together ideas behvecn wliich 
there would seem, at first sight, to be 
no connection. But ho did not, like 
them, affect the gravity of n lecture, 
and draw his illustrations from the 
laboratory and from the schools. His 
tone was light and fieering; his topics 
were the topics of the club and the 
ball-room; and therefore his strange 
combinations and far-fctched allusions, 
though very closely resembling those 
w'hich tire us to death in tlie poems of 
the time of Charles the Eirst, are read 
with pleasure constantly new. 

Ho man who has written so much is 
so seldom tiresome. . In his books 
there are scarcely any of those passages 
which, in our school-days, we used to 
call skip. Yet ho often wrote on sub- 
jects which are generally considered as 
dull, on subjects which men of great 
talents have in vain endeavoured to 
render popular. "When we comp.'ire 
the Historic Doubts about Bichard the 
Third with Whitaker’s and Chalmers’s 
books on a far more interesting ques- 
tion, the character of Moiy Queen of 
Scots; when wc compare the Anec- 
dotes of Painting with the works of 
Anthony Wood, of Nichols, of Gran- 
ger, wo at once see Walpole’s supe- 
riority, not in industiy, not in learning, 
not in accuracy, not in logical power, 
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Tjut in the art of ■writing -what people I 
will like to read. He rejects all but 
the attractive parts of his snbject. He 
keeps only ■whatis in itself amnsing or 
■what can be made so by the artifice of 
liis diction. The coarser morsels of anti- 
quarian learning he abandons to others, 
and sets ont an entertainment wrorthy 
of a Eoman epienre, an enterttun- 
ment consisting of nothing bnt delica- 
cies, the brmns of singing birds, the 
roe of mvdlets, the sunny halves of 
peadies. This, -we think, is the great 
merit of liis romance. There is little 
skill in the delineation of the charac- 
ters. Manfred is as commonplace a 
tyrant, Jerome as commonplace a con- 
fessor, Theodore as commonplace a 
young gentleman, Isabella and Matilda 
ns commonplace a pair of young ladies, 
ns arc to be found in any of the thou- 
sand Italian castles in which condot- 
tieri have revelled or in wMch im- 
prisoned duchesses have pined. We 
cannot say that we much admire the 
big man whose sword is dug up in one 
quarter of the globe, whose helmet 
drops from the clouds in another, and 
who, after dattering and rustling for 
some days, ends by kidung the house 
down. Hut the story, whatever its 
value may be, never flags for a single 
moment. There are no digressions, 
or ■unseasonable descriptions, or long 
speeches. Every sentence carries tlic 
action forward. The cxdtcmcnt is 
constantly renewed. Absurd os is the 
machinery, insipid as ore the human 
aetors, no reader probably ever thought 
the book dull. 

Walpole’s IiCtters arc generally con- 
sidered as his best performances, and, 
we think, with reason. His faults ore 
far less oficnslve to us in his corre- 
spondence than in his boohs. His wild, 
absurd, and ever-changing opinions 
about men and things are casUy par- 
doned in familiar letters. His bitter, 
scoffing, depreciating disposition docs 
not show itself in so unmitigated a 
manner as in his Memoirs. A ■writer 
of letters must in general bo dvil and 
friendly to his correspondent at least, 
if to no other person. 

He loved letter-writing, and h.id 
evidently studied it as on art. It was. 


in truth, the very kind of writing for 
such a man, for a man very ambitions 
to rank among wits, yet nervously 
afraid tha^ while obtaining the repu- 
tation of a wit, he might lose caste 
as a gentleman. There was ‘nothing 
vulgar in ■writing a letter. Hot even 
Ensign Hortherton, not even the Cap- 
tain described in Hamilton’s Hawn,— 
and Walpole, though the anther of 
many quartos, had some feelings in 
common with those gallant officers, — 
would have denied that a gentleman 
might sometimes correspond with a 
Mend. Whether Walpole bestowed 
mndi lohonr on the composition of his 
letters, it is impossible to judge from 
internal evidence. There ore passages 
which seem perfectly unstudied. Bnt 
the appearance of case may bo the 
cficct of labonr. There ore passages 
which have a very artificial air. But 
they may have been produced without 
efibrt by a mind of whic& the natural 
ingenuity bad been improved into mor- 
bid quickness by constant exercise. 
We are never sure that we see him as 
he was. We are never sure that what 
appears to be nature is not disguised 
art. We are never sure that what ap- 
pears to bo art is not merely ^bit 
which bos become second nature. 

In ■wit and animation the present 
collection is not superior to those which 
have preceded it. Bnt it has one great 
advantage over them liU. It forms a 
connected whole, a regular joumsd of 
what appeared to Walpole the most 
important transactions of thclast twenty 
years of George the Second’s reign. 
It fiimiriics much new information con- 
cerning the history of that time, the 
portion of English histoiy of which 
common readers know tlic least 

The earlier letters contain the most 
lively and interesting account which 
we possess of that “ great Walpolean 
batrie,” to use the words of Junius, 
■which terminated in the retirement of 
Sir Eohert Horace entered the House 
of Commons just in time to witness the 
last desperate straggle which his father, 
surrounded by enemies and traitors, 
maintained, with a spirit as brave as 
that of the colnnm of Eontenoy, first 
for -victoij', and then for hononrable 
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retreat. Horace was, of course, on tactician, an excellent man of business, 
the side of his family. Lord Dover No man ever brought more industry 
seems to have been enthusiastic on the or more method to the transacting of 
s.'imc side, and goes so far ns to coll affairs. No minister in his time did so 
Sir Robert “the glory of the Wliigs.” much; yet no minister had so much 
' Sir Robert deserved tins high culo- leisure. 

ginm, wo think, as little as he deserved Ho was a good-natured man who 
the abusive epithets wliich have often had during tliirty years seen nothing 
been coupled ndth his name. A fair but the worst ports of human nature in 
diaracter of him still remains to be other men. Ho was familiar with the 
drawn ; and, whenever it shall be malice of kind people, and the perfidy 
drawn, it will bo equally unlike the of honourable people. Proud men had 
portrait by Coxo and the portrait by licked the dust before him. Patriots 
Smollett. had begged him to come up to the 

Ho had, undoubtedly, great talents price of their puffed and advertised 
and great virtues. Ho was not, indeed, integrity. He said after his fall that 
like the leaders of the party wMchxjp- it was a dangerous tiling to be a 
posed his government, a brilliant orator, minister, that there were few minds 
Ho was not a profound scholar, like which would not bo injured by the 
Carteret, or a wit and a fine gentleman, constant spcctado of meanness and 
like Chesterfield. In all these respects depravity. To his honour it must be 
his dcficicndcs wore remarkable. His confessed that few minds have come 
literature consisted of a scrap or two out of such a trial so little damaged in 
of Horace and an anecdote or two from the most important parts. He retired, 
the end of tlio Dictionary. His know- after more than twenty years of 
ledge of histoiy was so limited that, in supreme power, wiOi a temper not 
the great debate on the Excise Bill, he soured, with a heart not hardened, with 
was forced to ask Attorney-General simple tastes, with frank manners, and 
Yorkc who Empson and Dudley were, with a capacity for friendship. No 
His manners were a little too coarse stain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of 
and boisterous even for that age of cniclty rests on his memoiy. Factious 
■Westerns and Topchalls. 'Wlion ho hatred, while flinging on his name 
cc.asod to talk of politics, ho could talk every other foul aspersion, was com- 
of nothing but women; and he dilated polled to own that ho was not a man 
on his favomito theme •with a ficodom of blood. This would scarcely seem a 
^\hicll shocked oven that plain-spoken high culogium on a statesman of our 
generation, and which was quite un- times. It was .then a rare and honour- 
suited to his ago and station. The able distinction, Tlie contests of p.ar- 
noisy rovehy of his summer festivities tics in England had long been carried 
at Uoughtoii gave much scandal to on with a ferocity unwordiy of a 
grave people, and annually drove his civilised people. Sir Robert ‘Walpole 
kinsman and colleague. Lord To'wns- was the minister who gave to our 
hend, from the neighbouring mansion Government that character of lenity 
of Rainham. which it has since generally preserved. 

But, however ignorant Walpole It was perfectly known to him that 
might be of general histoiy and of many of his opponents had dealings 
general literature, he was ‘better ac- with tlie Pretender, The lives of some 
quainted then any man of his day ivitli were at his mercy. He wanted neither 
what it concerned him most to know, ‘Wliig nor Tory precedents for using 
mankind, the English nation, tlie Court, his advantage unspaiingly. But with 
the House of Commons, and the a clemency to wliich posterity has 
Treasury. Of foreign aflairs he knew never done justice, he suffered himself 
little; but his judgment was so good to bo thwarted, vilified, and at last 
that his little knowledge went very far. overthrown, by a party wliich included 
Ho was an excellent parliamciitaiy many men whose necks were in his 
debater, an excellent parliamentary | power. 
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That he practised corruption on a 
largo sctde, is, wc think, indisputable. 
But whether he deserves all the invec- 
tives which have been uttered against 
him on that account maybe questioned. 
Bo man ought to be severely censured 
for not being beyond his age in virtue. 
To buy the votes of constituents is as 
immoral as to buy the votes of repre- 
sentatives. The candidate who gives 
five guineas to the ' freeman is as 
culpable as the man who gives three 
hundred guineas to the member. Yet 
we know that, in our own time, no man 
is thought wicked or dishonourable, no 
man is cut, no man is black-balled, 
because, under the old system of elec- 
tion, he was returned in the only way 
in which ho could be returned, for 
East Betford, for Livcipool, or for 
Stafibrd. Walpole governed by cor- 
ruption, because, in his time, it was 
impossible to govern otherwise. Cor- 
ruption was unnecessary to the Tudors, 
for their Parliaments were feeble. 
The publicity which has of late years 
been given to parliamentary proeeed- 
ings has raised the standard of morality 
among public men. The power of 
public opinion is so great that, oven 
before the reform of the representation, 
a faint suspicion that a minister had 
given pecuniary gratifications to Mem- 
bers of Parliament in return for their 
votes would have been enough to ruin 
him. But, during the century which 
followed the Bestoration, the House of 
Commons was in that situation in 
which assemblies must be managed by 
corruption, or cannot bo managed at 
all. It was not held in awe, as in the 
sixteenth century, by the t^one. It 
was not held in awe, as in the nine- 
teenth century, by the opinion of the 
people. Its constitution was oligarchi- 
cal. Its dehberations were secret. 
Its power in the State was immense. 
Tlio Government had every conceiv- 
able motive to offer bribes. Many of 
the members, if they were not men of 
strict honour and probity, had no con- 
ceivable motive to refuse what the 
Government ofiered. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, accordingly, the 
practice of buying votes in the House 
of Commons was commenced by the 


daring Clifibrd, and carried to a great 
extent by the crafty and shameless 
Danby. The Bevolution, great and 
manifold os were the blessings of which 
it was directly or remotely the cause, 
at first aggravated this evil. The 
importance of the House of Conunons 
was now gi-eatcr than ever. The pre- 
rogatives of the Crown were more 
strictly limited than ever ; and those 
associations in which, more than in its 
legal prerogatives, its power had con- 
sisted, were completely broken. Bo 
prince was ever in so helpless and dis- 
tressing a situation as William the 
Third. Tlio party which defended his 
title was, on general grounds, disposed 
to curtail his prerogative. The pai-ty 
which was, on general grounds, friendly 
to prerogative, was adverse to his 
title. There was no quarter in which 
both his office and his person could find 
favour. But while the influence of tlie 
House of Commons in the Government 
was becoming paramount, the influence 
of the people over the House of Com- 
mons was declining. It mattered 
little in the time of Charles the Eirst 
whether that House were or were not 
chosen by the people $ it was certain 
to act for the people, because it would 
have been at tlic mercy of tlio Court 
but for the support of the people. 
Bow that the Court was.nt the merey 
of the House of Commons, those mem- 
bers who were not returned by popular 
election had nobody to please but 
themselves. Even those who were 
returned by popular election did not 
live, as now, under a constant sense of 
responsibility. Hie constituents were 
not, as now, daily apprised of the votes 
and speeches of their representatives. 
The privileges which had in old times 
been indispensably necessary to the 
security and efScicncy of Parliaments 
were now snpeifiuous. But they were 
still carefully maintained, by honest 
legidators from superstitious venera- 
tion, by dishonest legislators for their 
mvn selfish ends. They had been an 
useful defence to the Commons during 
a long and doubtful confiict with 
powerM sovereigns. They were now 
no longer necessary for that purpose: 
and they become a defence to the 
Tt 3 
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members against their constituents. 
That secrecj ■which had been abso- 
lutely necessary in times when the 
Pri'vy Council was in the habit of 
sending the leaders of Opposition to 
the Tower was preserved in times when 
a vote of the House of Commons was 
suiRcient to hurl tlio most powerful 
minister from his post. 

The Government could not go on 
unless the Parliament could bo kept in 
order. And how was the Parliament 
to bo kept in order ? Three hundred 
years ago it would have boon enough 
tor a statesman to have the support of 
the Crown. It would now, we hope 
and believe, bo enough for him to 
enjoy the confidence and approbadon 
of the great body of the middle class. 
A hundred years ago it would not 
have been enough to have both Crown 
and people on his side. The Parlia- 
ment had shaken oif the control of the 
Royal prerogative. It had not yet 
fallen under the control of public 
opinion. A large proportion of the 
members had absolutely no motive to 
support any administration except 
their own interest, in the lowest sense 
of the word. Under these circum- 
stances, the country coidd be governed 
only by corruption. Bolingbrokc, who 
was the ablest and the most vehement 
of those who raised the clamour 
against corruption, had no better 
remedy to propose than that the Royal 
prerogative shoidd be strengthened. 
The remedy would no doubt have 
been efficient. The only question is, 
whether it would not have been worse 
than the disease. The fault was in 
the .constitution of the Legislature; 
and -to blame those ministers who 
managed the Legislature in the only 
way in which it could be managed is 
gross injustice. They submitted to 
extortion because they could not help 
themselves. Wo might as well accuse 
the poor Lorvland farmers who paid 
blaek mail to Rob Roy of corrupting 
the virtue of the Highlanders, as 
accuse Sir Robert Widpolo of cor- 
rupting the virtue of Parliament His 
crime was merely this, that ho em- 
ployed his money more dexterously, 
and got more support in return for- 


it, than any of those who preceded or 
follorved him. 

He was himself incorruptible by 
money. His donunant passion was 
the love of power: and the heaviest 
charge which can be brought against 
him is that to tliis passion ho never 
scrupled to sacrifice the interests of his 
country. 

One of the maxims which, as his 
son tells us, he -was most in the habit 
of repeating, was quieta non tnovere. 
It was indeed the maxim by which he 
cencraUy regulated his public conduct. 
It is the maxim of a man more solicit- 
ous to hold porver long than to use it 
w’cll. It is remarkable that^ 'though 
ho was at the head of affairs during 
more than twenty years, not one great 
measure, not one important change 
for the better or for the worse in any 
part of our institutions, marks the 
period of his supremacy. Hor was 
this because he did not clearly see tliat 
many changes were very desirable. 
He hod been brought up in the school 
of toleration, at the feet of Somers and 
of Burnet. Ho disliked the shameful 
laws against Dissenters. But he never 
could be induced to bring forward a 
proposition for repealing them, ^c 
sufferers represented to him the injus- 
tice with which they were treated, 
boosted of their firm attachment to the 
House of Brunswick and to the "Wliig 
party, and reminded him of his own 
repeated declarations of good ■will to 
their cause. He listened, assented, 
promised, and did nothing. At length, 
the question whs brought forward by 
others, and the Minister, after a hesita- 
ting and evasive speech, voted against 
it. The truth was that he remembered 
to the latest day of his life that terrible 
explosion of high-church feeling which 
the foolish prosecution of a foolish 
parson had occasioned in the days of 
Queen Anne. If the Dissenters had 
been turbulent ho would probably have 
relieved, them; but wliUo ho appre- 
hended no danger from them, he would 
not run the slightest risk for tlicir sake. 
Ho acted in the same manner uith 
respect to other questions.' He knew 
the state of the Scotch Highlands. He 
was constantly predicting another in- 
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snrrection in that part of the empire. 
Yet, dming his long tenure of power, 
he never attemp\:ed to perform what 
was then the most obvious and press- 
ing duty of a British Statesman, to 
break the power of the Chiefs, and to 
establish the authority of law through 
the furthest corners of the Island. 
Kohody knew better than ho that, if 
this were not done, great mischiefs 
would follow. But the Higlilands 
were tolerably quiet in his time. Ho 
was content to meet daily emergencies 
by daily expedients; and ho left the 
rest to his successors. They had to 
conquer the Highlands in the midst of 
a war with France and Spain, because 
he had not regulated the Highlands in 
a time of profound peace. 

Sometimes, in spite of all his caution, 
ho found that measures which ho had 
hoped to carry through quietly had 
caused great agitation. IVhcn this 
was the case ho generally modified or 
withdrew them. It was thus that ho 
cancelled Wood’s patent in compliance 
with the absurd ontciy of the Irish. 
It was thus that ho frittered away the 
Porteous Bill to nothing, for fear of 
ox.'isperating the Scotch. It was thus 
that ho abandoned the Excise Bill, as 
soon as he found that it was offensive 
to all the great towns of England. 
The language which he held about that 
measure in a subsequent session is 
strikingly characteristic. Fultcncy had 
insinuated that the scheme would bo 
again brought forward. “ As to the 
wicked scheme,” stud Walpole, ” as the 
gentleman is pleased to call it, which 
ho would persuade gentlemen is not 
yet laid aside, I for my part assure 
this House I am not so mad as ever 
again to engage in any thing that looks 
like an Excise; though, in my private 
opinion, I still think it was a sclicmo 
that w'onld have tended very much to 
the interest of the nation.” 

The conduct of ATalpole with regard 
to the Spanish war is the great blemish 
of his public life. Archdeacon Coxo 
imagined that he had discovered one 
grand principle of action to which the 
whole public conduct of his hero ought 
to be referred. “Did the administra- 
tion of Walpole,” says the biographer. 


“present any uniform principle which 
may bo traced in oveiy part, and which 
gave combination and consistency to 
the whole? Yes, and that principle 
was. The Love op Peace.” It would 
be difiicult, we think, to bestow a 
higher cnloginm on any statesman. 
But the cnloginm is far too high for the 
merits of Walpole. The great ruling 
principle of his public conduct was 
indeed a love of peace, but not in the 
sense in which ii^chdcacon Coxe uses 
the phrase. The peace whicli Walpole 
songht was not the peace of the country, 
but the peace of his own administration. 
During the greater part of his public 
life, indeed, the t\vo objects were in- 
separably connected. At length ho 
nas reduced to tiie necessity of choosing 
between them, of plunging the State 
into hostilities for which there was no 
just ground, and by which nothing was 
to be got, or of facing a violent oppo- 
sition in the country, in Parliament, 
and oven in the royal closet. No per- 
son was more thoroughly convinced 
than ho of the absurdity of the cry 
against Spain. But his darling power 
was at stake, and his choice was soon 
made. He preferred an unjust war to 
a stormy session. It is impossible to 
say of a Minister who acted thus that 
the love of peace was the one grand 
principle to which all his conduct is 
to be referred. Tlie governing prin- 
ciple of his conduct was neither love 
of peace nor love of war, but love of 
power. 

The praise to which he is fairly en- 
titled is this, that he understood the 
true interest of bis country better than 
any of his contemporaries, and tliat he 
pursued that interest whenever it was 
not incompatible with the interest of 
his own intense and grasping ambition. 
It was only in matters of public 
moment that ho shrank from agitation 
and had recourse to compromise. In 
his contests for personal influence there 
was no timidity, no flinching. He 
would have all or none. Every mem- 
ber of the Government who would not 
submit to his ascendency was turned 
out or forced to resign. Liberal of 
every thing else, ho was avaricious of 
power. Cautious every where else 
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when power was at state ho had all the 
boldness of Richelieu or Chatham. lie 
might easily have scenred his authority 
if he could have been induced to dh-ide 
it with others. But he would not part 
with one fragment of it to purchase 
defenders for all the icst. The effect 
of this policy was that ho had able 
enemies and feeble allies. His most 
distinguished coadjutors left him one by 
one, and joined the ranks of the Oppo* 
sition. He faced the increasing array 
of his enemies with unbroken spirit, 
and thought it fiir better that they 
slionld attack his power than that they 
should share it. 

The Opposition was in every sense 
formidable. At its head were two 
roj'al personages, the exiled head of 
the House of Stuart, the disgraced heir 
of the House of Brunswick. One set 
of members received dhections from 
Arignon. Another set held their con- 
sultations and banquets at Norfolk 
House. TIjo majority of the landed 
gentry, the majority of the parochid 
dergy, one of the universities, and a 
strong party in the City of London and 
in the other great toivns, were decidedly 
adverse to the Government. Of the 
men of letters, some were exasperated 
by the neglect with which the Mnister 
treated them, a neglect which was the 
more remarkable, because his prede- 
cessors, both Whig and Tory, had paid 
conrt with emulous mimificence to the 
ivits and the poets; others were honestly 
inflamed by party zed; almost all lent 
their aid to ^e Opposition. In truth, 
dl that was alluring to ardent and 
imaginative minds was on that side; 
old associations, new visions of political 
improvement, high-flown theories of 
loyally, high-flown theories of liberty, 
the enthusiasm of tlie Cavalier, the 
enthusiasm of the Roundhead. The 
Tory gentleman, fed in the common- 
rooms of Oxford with the doctrines of 
Eilmer and Sachcvcrcll, and proud of 
the exploits of his greatgrandfather, 
who had charged with Rupert at 
Marston, who had held out the old 
manor-house against Fairfax, and who, 
after the King’s return, had been set 
down for a Knight of the Royal Oak, 
flew to that section of the Opposition 


which, under pretence of assaOing the 
existing administration, was in truth 
assailing the reigning dynasty. The 
young republican, fresh from his Lhy 
and his Lucan, and glowing with ad- 
miration of Hampden, of Russell, and 
of Sydney, hastened with equal eager- 
ness to those benches from which elo- 
quent voices thundered nightly against 
rile tyranny and perfidy of comrts. So 
many yonng poBticians were canght 
by these dedamations that Sir Robert, 
in one of his best speeches, observed 
that the Opposition consisted of three 
bodies, tlie Tories, the discontented 
Whigs, who were Imonm by the name 
of the Patriots, and tlie Boys. Li fact 
almost every young man of warm 
temper and lively imagination, what- 
ever his political bias might be, was 
drawn into the party adverse to the 
Government; and some of the most 
distingnished among them, Pitt, for 
example, among public men, and 
Johnson, among men of letters, after- 
words openly acknowledged their mis- 
take. 

The aspect of the Opposition, even 
while it was still a minority in the 
House of Commons, was very imposing. 
Among those who, in Parliament or 
out of Parliament, assaOed the admin- 
istration of Walpole, were Bolingbroko, 
Carteret, Chesterfield, Argyle, Pul- 
teney, Wyndham, Doddington, Pitt, 
Lyttdton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Gay, 
Axbuthnot, Fielding, Johnson, Thom- 
son, Akenside, Glover. 

The circumstance that the Opposi- 
tion was divided into two parties, 
diametrically opposed to each other in 
political opinions, was long the safety 
of Walpole. It was at lost his min. 
The leaders of the minority know that 
it would bo diflScult for them to bring 
forward any important 'measure with- 
out prodneing an immediate schism in 
their party. It was with very great 
difllciilty that the Whigs in opposition 
had been induced to ^ve a sullen and 
silent vote for the repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act. The Tories, on the other 
hand, could not be induced to support 
Pulteney’s motion for'an addition to 
the income of Prince Frederic. The 
two parties had cordially joined in coll- 
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ing out for a wnrwilli Spain; but tlioj 
now bad tbcir war. Hatred of Wal- 
pole was almost the only feeling whicli 
was common to them. On this one 
point, therefore, they concentrated their 
whole strength. With gross ignorance, 
or gross dishonesty, they represented 
the Minister ns the main grievance of 
the State. His dismissal, his punish- 
ment, wonid prove the certain euro for 
all the ovils which the nation siiffcrcd. 
What was to be done ailerhis fall, how 
niisgovcmmcnt was to be prevented in 
future, were questions to which there 
were ns many answers ns there were 
noisy and ill-informed members of the 
Opposition. Tito only cry in Inch nil 
could join was, “Domi witlt Wnlpolcl” 
So much did they narrow the disputed 
ground, so purely personal did they 
m.akc the question, th.at they throw out 
friendly hints to the other members of 
the Administration, and declared that 
they refused quarter to the Prime 
Minister alone. His tools might keep 
their heads, their fortunes, oven their 
places, if only the groat father of cor- 
ruption were given up to the just ven- 
geance of the nation. 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues 
had been insoparablv bound up with 
his, ho probably would, even after the 
unfavourable elections of 1741, have 
been able to weather die storm. But 
ns soon ns it was understood that the 
attack was directed ogainst him alone, 
and tlmt, ifhowcrcsacriiiccd, his asso- 
ciates might expect advantageous and 
lionourablo terms, the ministerial ranks 
began to waver, and the murmur of 
sauve gut petit was heard. That Wal- 
pole had fonl piny is almost certain, 
but to whnt extent it is difllcult to soy. 
Lord Islay was suspected; the Duke of 
Hcwcnstlo something more than sus- 
pected. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if his Grace had been idle when 
treason was hatching. 

" Oli’l’ ho do’ traditor* sempro sospetto, 

13 Gan fu tmditor prima cho nato.” 

“His name,” said Sir Robert, “is 
perfidy.” 

Never was a battle more manfully 
fought out than the Inst struggle of the 
old statesman. His clear judgment, 


his long experience, and his fearless 
spirit, enabled him to maintain a de- 
fensive war through half the session. 
To the Inst liis heart never failed him; 
and, when at last he yielded, he pdcldcd 
not to the threats of his enemies, but 
to Uic entreaties of his dispirited and 
refractory followers. When he could 
no longer retain his power, ho com- 
pounded for honour and security, and 
retired to his garden and his paintings, 
leaving to those who had overthrown 
lum shame, discord, and ruin. 

Every thing was in confusion. It 
has been said that the confusion was 
produced by the dexterous policy of 
Walpole; and, undoubtedly, ho did his 
best to sow dissension amongst his 
triumphant enemies. But there was 
little for him to do. Victory had com- 
pletely dissolved the hollow truce, 
which the two sections of the Opposi- 
tion had but imperfectly observed, even 
while the event of the contest was still 
doubtful. A thousand questions were 
opened in a moment. A thousand con- 
flicting claims were preferred. It was 
impossible to follow any lino of policy 
which would not have been oflensivo to 
a largo portion of the successful party. 
It was impossible to find places for n, 
tenth part of those who thought that 
they had a right to oflicc. miilo the 
pnrllnraontnty leodors were preaching 
patience and confidence, ivhile their 
followers were clamouring for reward, 
astillloudcr voice was heard from with- 
out, the terrible erj' of n people angiy, 
they hardly know with whom, and im- 
patient they hardly knew for what. 
The day of retribution had arrived. 
The Opposition reaped that which they 
bad sown. Inflamed with hatred and 
cupidity, despairing of success by any 
ordinary mode of political warfare, and 
blind to consequences, which, though 
remote, were certain, they lind conjured 
up n devil whom they could not lay. 
They had made the public mind drunk 
with calumny and declamation. They 
had raised expectations which it was 
impossible to satisfy. The downfal of 
Walpole was to bo the beginning of a 
political millennium; and every cntlm- 
siasthnd figured to himself that millen- 
nium according to the fashion of 
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bis own wishes. The republican ex- 
pected that the power of the Crown 
would be reduced to a mere shadow, 
the high Tory that the Stuarts would 
be restored, the moderate Tory that the 
golden days which the Church and the 
lauded interest had enjoyed during the 
lost years of Queen Anne would im- 
mediatdy return. It would have been 
impossible to satisfy every body. The 
conquerors satisfied nobody. 

We have no reverence for the me- 
mory of those who were then called 
the patriots. We are for the principles 
of good government against Walpole, 
and for Walpole against the Opposition. 
It was most desirable that a purer sys- 
tem should be introduced; but, if the 
old system was to bo retained, no man 
was so fit as Walpole to be at the head 
of afiairs. There were grievous abuses 
in the government, abuses more than 
sufficient to justify a strong opposition. 
But the party opposed to Walpole, 
while they stimulated the popular fiiry 
to the highest point, were at no pains 
to direct it aright. Indeed they studi- 
ously misdirected it. They nusrepre- 
sented the evil. They prescribed in- 
efficient and pernicious remedies. They 
held up a single man as the sole cause 
of all the vices of a bad system whidi 
had been in full operation before his 
entrance into public life, and which 
continued to be in full operation when 
some of these very brawlers had suc- 
ceeded to his power. They thwarted 
his best measures. They drove him 
into an unjustifiable war against lus 
will. Constantly talking in magni- 
ficent language about fyranny, corrup- 
tion, wicked ministers, servile courtiers, 
the liberty of Englishmen, the Great 
Charter, the rights for which our fathers 
bled, Timoleon, Bratus, Bjampden, 
Sydney, the^had absolutely nothing to 
propose wmeh would have been an 
improvement on our institutions. Li- 
stead of directing the public mind to 
definite reforms which might have 
completed the work of the revolution, 
whi(ffi might h.avo brought the legisla- 
ture into harmony with the nation, and 
which might have prevented the Crown 
from doing by influence what it could 
no longer dp ly prerogative, they ex- 


cited a vague craving for change, by 
wUdii they profited for a single moment, 
and of which, as they well deserved, 
they were soon the victims. 

Among the reforms which the State 
then required, tWe were two of para- 
mount importance, two whicfii would 
alone have remedied almost every gross 
abuse, and without which all other 
remeffies would have been unavailing, 
the publicity of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs. Neither of these was thought 
of. It seems to us clear that, if these 
were not adopted, all other measures 
would have been illusory. Some of the 
patriots suggested changes which would, 
beyond all doubt, have increased the 
existing evils a hundredfold. These 
men wished to transfer the disposal of 
employments and the command of the 
army from the Crown to the Parliament ; 
and (his on the very ground that the 
Parliament had long been a grossly 
corrupt body. The security against 
malprocticeB was to be that the mem- 
bers, instead of having a portion of the 
pnbUc plunder doled out to them by a 
minister, were to help themselves. 

The other schemes of which the 
public mind was full were less dan- 
gerous thau this. Some of them were 
in themselves harmless. 'But none of 
them would have done much good, and 
most 6f them were extravagantly ab- 
surd. What they were we may learn 
from the instructions which many con- 
stituent bodies, immediately after the 
change of administration, sent up to 
their representatives., A. more de- 
plorable collection of follies can hardly 
bo imagined. There is, in (he first 
place, a general cry for Walpole’s head. 
Then there are bitter complaints of the 
decay of trade, a decay which, in the 
judgment of these enlightened politi- 
cians, was brought about by Walpole 
and corruption. They would have 
been nearer to the truth if they had 
attributed their sufierings to the war 
into which they had dnven Walpole 
against his better judgment. He had 
foretold the eficcts of his umvilling 
concession. On the day when hostili- 
ties against Spain were proclaimed, 
when the heralds were attended into 
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t/ie city by tbo cliicfs of the Opposition, 
when the Prince of Wales himself 
stopped at Temple-Bar to drink sno- 
ccss to the English arms, the hlinistcr 
heard all the steeples of the city 
jingling with a merry peal, and mut- 
tered, “Tlieymay ring the belia now; 
they will ho wringing their ' hands 
before long.” 

Another grievance, for which of 
course Walpole and corruption were 
answerable, was the great exportation 
of English wool. In the judgment of 
the sagacious electors of several largo 
towns, the remedying of this evil was 
a matter second only in importance to 
the hanging of Sir Robert. There 
were also earnest injunctions that the 
members should vote ag.ainst standing 
armies in time of peace, injunctions 
wliich were, to say the least, ridi- 
culously unseasonable in the midst of 
a war which w.is likely to last, and 
which did actually last, as long as the 
Parliament. The repeol of the Septen- 
nial Act, as was to bo expected, was 
strongly pressed. Nothing was more 
natural than that the voters should 
wish for a triennial recurrence of their 
bribes and their ale. Wo feel firmly 
convinced that the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, unaccompanied by a com- 
plete reform of the constitution of the 
elective body, would have been an un- 
mixed curse to the country. The only 
rational recommendation which we 
can find in aU these instractions is that 
the number of placemen in Parlia- 
ment should bo limited, and that pen- 
sioners should not bo allowed to sit 
there. It is plain, however, that tins 
cure was far from going to tlie root of 
the evil, and that, if it had been adop- 
ted without other reforms, secret bri- 
bery would probably have been more 
practised than ever. ' 

Wo will give one 'more instance of 
the absurd expectations which the 
declamations of the Opposition had 
raised in the country. Akensido was 
one of the fiercest and most uncom- 
promising of the young patriots out of 
Parliament. When ho found that the 
change of administration had pro- 
duced no change of system, ho gave 
vent to his indignation in Uio “ Epistle 


to Curio,” the best poem that he ever 
wrote, a poem, indeed, which seems to 
indicate, that, if ho had left lyric com- 
position to Gray and Collins, and had 
employed his powers in grave and ele- 
vated satire, ho might have disputed 
the pre-eminence of Dryden. But 
whatever be the litcraty merits of the 
epistle, we can say nothing in praise of 
the political doctrines which it incul- 
cates. Iho poet, in a raptnrous apos- 
trophe to the spirits of the great men 
of antiquity, tells us what he expected 
from Pultcney at the moment of the 
fall of the tyrant. 

** See private lifobywiscst arts reclaimed, 

See ardent youth to noblest manners 
framed, 

Sco us achieve whato’er was sought by 
you. 

If Curio — only Curio —will bo true.” 

It was Pultenoy’s business, it seems, to 
abolish faro and masquerades, to stint 
tlic young Duke of Marlborough to n 
bottle of brandy a day, and to prevail 
on Lady Vane to bo content with three 
lovers at a time. 

Whatever the people wanted, they 
certainly got nothing. Walpole retired 
in safety; and the multitude tvero de- 
frauded of the expected show on Tower 
Hill. The Septennial Act was not re- 
pealed. The placemen were not turned 
out of the House of Commons. Wool, 
wo believe, was still exported. “Pri- 
vate life” afibrded ns much scandal as 
if the reign of Walpole and corruption 
had continued; and “ardent youth” 
fought with watchmen and betted with 
blacklegs as much as over. 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after 
his retreat, admitted some of the chiefs 
of the Opposition into the Government, 
and soon found themselves compelled 
to submit to the ascendency of one of 
their now allies. This was Lord Car- 
teret, afterwards Earl Granville. No 
public man of that ago had greater 
courage, greater ambition, greater ac- 
tivity, Renter talents for debate or 
for declamation. No public man had 
such profound and extensive learning. 
Ho was familiar with the ancient writ- 
ers, and loved to sit up- till midnight 
discussing philological and metrical 
questions with Bentley. His know- 
ledge of modem languages was prodi- 
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gioas. The piiv^ council, when he 
wns present, needed no interpreter. 
He spoke and wrote Prench, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, even 
Swedish. Ho had pushed his rc- 
soarehes into the most ohsenro nooks 
of literature. Ho was as familiar with 
Canonists and Schoolmen as with ora- 
tors and poets. Ho had read all tlmt 
the universities of Saxony and Holland 
had produced on the most intricate 
questions of public law. Hortc, in the 
preface to the second edition of his 
History of Gnstavns Adolphus, bears 
a remarkable testimony to the extent 
and accuracy of Lord Carteret’s hnow- 
Icdgc. “It was my good fortune or 
prudence to keep the main body of 
my army (or in other words my mat- 
ters of fact) safe and entire. The late 
Earl of Granville was pleased to de- 
clare himsdf of this opinion; especially 
when he found that I had madeChem- 
nitius one of my principal guides; for 
his Lordsliipwas apprehensive I might 
not have seen that valuable and au- 
thentic book, which is extremely scarce. 
I thought myself happy to have con- 
tented his Lordship even in the lowest 
degree: for he understood the German 
and Swedish histories to the highest 
perfection.” 

With all this learning, Carteret was 
far from being a pedant. His was not 
one of those cold spirits of which the 
fire is put out by the fuel. In council, 
in debate, in society, ho was all life 
and energy. His measures were strong, 
prompt, and daring, his oratoiy ani- 
mated and glowing. His spirits were 
constantly high. Ho misfortune, pub- 
lic or private, could depress him. He 
was at once tlie most unlucky and the 
happiest public man ofJiis time. 

He had been Secretary of State in 
Walpole’s Administration, and had 
acquired considerable influence over 
the mind of George the Pirst. The 
other ministers could speak no German. 
The King could speak no English. 
All the communication that Widpole 
held with his master was in very bad 
Latin. Carteret dismayed his col- 
leagues by the volubility with whidi 
he addressed his Majesty in German. 
They listened with envy and terror to 


the mysterious gutturals which might 
possibly com'ey suggestions very little 
in unison witli their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure 
sudi a colleague as Carteret. Tlie 
King was induced to give up his fa- 
vourite. Carteret joined the Opposi- 
tion, and signalised himself at the 
head of that party till, alter the retire 
ment of his old rival, he again became 
Secretary of State. 

During some months he was chief 
Minister, indeed solo hlinistcr. He 
gained the confidence and regard of 
George the Second. Ho was at the 
same time in high favour with the 
Prince of Wales. As a debater in the 
House of Lords, ho had no equal 
among liis colleagues. Among his 
opponents, Chcstci'fldd alone codd be 
considered as liis match. Confident 
in his talents, and in the royal favour, 
ho neglected all those means by which 
the power of Walpole had been created 
and maintained. His head was full of 
treaties and expeditions, of schemes 
for supporting the Queen of Hungary 
and for humbling the House of Bour- 
bon. Ho contemptuously abandoned 
to others all the drudgery, and, with 
the drudgery, all the iiuits of corrup- 
tion. The patronage of the Church 
and of the Bar he left to the Pelhams 
as a trifle unworthy of his care. One 
of the .judges. Chief Justice Willes, if 
wo remember rightly, went to him to 
beg some ccdcsiostical preferment for 
a friend. Carteret s.aid, that he was 
too much occupied with continental 
politics to think about the disposal of 
places and benefices. . “You may rely 
on it, then,” said the Chief Justice, 
“that people who want places and 
benefices will go to those who hare 
more leisure.” The prediction was 
accomplished. It would have boon a 
busy time indeed in which the Pelhams 
had wanted leisure for jobbing; and 
to the Pdlinms the whole cry of place- 
hunters and pension-hunters resorted. 
1110 parliamentary influence of the two 
brothers became stronger every day, 
till at length they were at the head of 
a decided majority in the House of 
Cominons. Tlioir rival, meanwhile, 
conscious of his powers, sanguine in 
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his hopes, and proud of the storm which 
he had conjured up on the Continent, 
would brooic neither supeiior nor equal. 
“His rants,” says Horace Walpole, 
"ore amazing; so are his paits and 
his spirits.” He encountered the op- 
position of his colleagues, not with tlie 
fierce haughtiness of the first Pitt, or 
the cold imbcnding arroganw of the 
second, but with a gay vehemence, a 
good-humoured imperiousness, that 
boro everything down before it. Tlio 
period of his ascendency was hnorvn 
by the name of the "Dninken Admi- 
nistration;” and the expression was 
not altogether figurative. His habits 
were extremely convivial; and cham- 
pagne probably lent its aid to keep 
him in that state of joyous excitement 
in which his life was passed. 

That a rash and impetuous man of 
genius like Carteret should not have 
been able to maintain his ground in 
Parliament against the crafty and sel- 
fish Pelhams is not strange. But it is 
less cosy to understand why ho should 
have been generally unpopular tlrrongh- 
ont the country. His brilliant talents, 
his bold and open temper, ought,' it 
should seem, to have made him a 
favourite with the public. But the 
people had been bitterly disappointed; 
and he had to face the first burst of 
their rage. His close connection with 
Pultoney, now the most detested man 
in the nation, was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Ho had, indeed, only three 
partisans, Pulteney, the King, and the 
Prince of Wales, a most singular as- 
semblage. 

He was driven from his ofiicc. He 
shortly after made a bold, indeed a 
desperate, attempt to recover power. 
Q.'he attempt failed. IVom that time 
ho reEnquished all ambitious hopes, 
and retired laughing to his books and 
his bottle. No statesman over enjoyed 
success ■with so exquisite a relish, or 
submitted to defeat with so genuine 
and unforced a cheerfulness. Ill as he 
bad been used, he did not seem, s.ays 
Horace Walpole, to have any resent- 
ment, or indeed any fecEng except 
thirst. 

These letters contain many good 
stories, some of them no doubt grossly 


exaggerated, about Lord Ciu'tcret ; 
how, in the height of his greatness, he 
fell in love at first sight on a birthday 
with Lady Sophia Pennor, the hand- 
some daughter of Lord Pomfret; how 
he plagued die Cabinet every day with 
reading to them her ladyship’s letteis; 
how strangely he brought home his 
bride; what fine jewels ho gave her; 
how ho fondled her at Eanchigh; and 
what quecn-Eke state she kept in 
Arlington Street. Hoiaco Walpole has 
spoken less bitterly of Carteret than of 
any pnbEc man of that time. Pox 
perhaps, excepted; and this is the 
more remarkable, because Carteret was 
one of the most inveterate enemies of 
Sir Eobert. Li the Memoirs, Horace 
Walpole, after passing in review all 
the great men whom England had pro- 
duced within his memory, concludes 
by saying, that in genius none of them 
cqnaEcd Lord 6ran\*ille. Smollett, in 
Humphrey CEnker, pronounces a simi- 
lar judgment in coarser langnngc. 
“ Since GranviUe was turned out, there 
has been no minister in this nation 
worth the meal that whitened his 
periwig.” 

Carteret fell; and the reign of the 
Pelhams commenced. It was Car- 
teret’s misfortune to bo raised to power 
when the pubEc mind was stiE smart- 
ing from recent disappointment. The 
nation had been duped, and was eager 
for revenge. A ■victim was necessary, 
and on such occasions the ■victims of 
popular rage are selected Eke the ■vic- 
tim of Jephthah. The first person 
who comes in the ■w'ay is made the 
sacrifice. The wrath of the people had 
now spent itsdf; and the nnnatnrnl 
excitement was succeeded by an nn- 
natnral calm. To an irrational eager- 
ness for something new, succeeded an 
equally irrational diqrosition to ac- 
quiesce in every thing established. A 
few months back the people had been 
disposed to impute evciy crime to men 
in power, and to lend a ready car to 
tho high professions of men in oppo- 
sition. They were now disposed to 
suirender themsd^ves implicitly to tho 
management of Ministers, and to look 
with suspicion and contempt on all 
who pretended to public spirit. The 
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name of patriot had bccomo a bj-word in the Gorernment durst vrag a iin^ 
of derision. Horaco Wnlpolo scarcclj against him. Almost nU the opposition 
exaggerated when ho said that, in which Pciliam had to encounter was 
those times, the most popular dcclnra- from members of the Government of 
tion which a candidate could make on which he was the head. own pay- 
the hustings was that ho had never master spoko against liis estimates, 
been and never would bo a patriot. His own sccrctni;}’-nt-war spoke against 
At this conjuncture took place the his Regency Bill. In one day Walpole 
rebellion of the Highland dans. The turned Lord ChcstcrRcld, Lord Bur> 
alarm produced by that event quieted lington, and Lord Clinton out of 
the strife of internal factions. The tlio royal household, dismissed the 
suppression of the insurrection crushed highest dignitaries of Scotland from 
for ever the spirit of the Jacobite their posts, and took away the regi- 
party. Room was made in the Govern- ments of the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
ment for a few Tories. Fence was Cobhnm, because he suspected them 
patched up with France and Spain, of having encouraged the resistance to 
Death removed the Prince of Wales, his Excise Bill lie would far rather 
who had contrived to keep together a have contended with the strongest 
small portion of that formidable oppo- minority, under the ablest lenders, 
sition of whidi ho had been tho leader than have tolerated mutiny in his own 
in tho time of Sir Robert Walpole, party. It would have gone hard with 
Almost cvety man of weight in tho any of his colleagues, who had ven- 
Ilonse of Commons was oflicially con- titred, on a Government question, to 
ncctcd with tho Government. Tho divide tho House of Commons against 
even tenor of the session of Pnrh'amcnt him. Pcllinm, on the other hand, was 
■VOS milled only by an occasional disposed to bear anything rather than 
harangue from LordEgmont on tho drive from oillcc any man round whom 
army estimates. For tho first time a now opposition could form. Ho 
•<inco tho accession of tho Stuarts there therefore endured with fretful patience 
was no opposition. This singular good tho insubordination of Pitt and Fox. 
'brtuno, denied to tho ablest states- He thought it far better to connive at 
men, to Solisbniy, to Straiford, to their occ.'isional infractions of disci- 
Clarcndon, to Somers, to Walpole, had pHno than to hear them, night nflor 
been reserved for tho Pelhams. night, thundering against corruption 

Henry Pelham, it is tme, was by no and wicked ministers from the other 
means a contemptible person. His side of tho House, 
understanding was that of Walpole on Wo wonder that Sir Walter Scott 
a somowliat smaller scale. Though never tried his hand on tho Duke of 
not a brilliant orator, ho was, like his Hcwcastic. .tVn intcrvicw'bctwccn his 
master, a good debater, a good p.nrlia- Grace and Jennie Deans would have 
mcntaiy tactician, a good man of been delightful, and by no means nn- 
busincss. Like his master, ho distin- hatunal. There is'scarccly any public 
guished liimsdf by tho neatness and man in onr history of whoso manners 
clearness of his financial expositions, and conversation so man}* p.articulars 
Hero tlio rcsomblnnco censed. Their hnvo been preserred. Single stories 
characters were altogether dissimilar, may bo unfounded or exaggerated. 
Walpole was good-hnmoured, but But nil tho stories about him, whether 
would have his way: his spirits were told by people who, were perpetually 
high, and his manners frank even to seeing him in Parliament and attond- 
coarsencss, Tho temper of Pelham ing his levee in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was yielding, but peevish; his habits or by Grub Street nTiters who no\’cr 
were regular, and his deportment had more than a glimpse of his^ star 
strictly decorous. Wnlpolo was con- through tho windows of his gilded 
stitntionally fearless, Pcllinm const!- conch, are of tho same character. 
tntionaUy timid. Wnlpolo had to Horaco Walpole and Smollett difibred 
face a strong opposition ; but no man in riicir tastes and opinions os much os 
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two liuuum beings conld diiTcr. They 
kept qolto different society. Walpole 
played at cords Avith countesses, and 
tiorresponded with ambassadors. 
Smollett passed his life surrounded by 
printers’ doTlls and famished scribblers. 
Yet Wolpolc’s Duke and Smollett’s 
Duke arc as like ns if they Avero both 
from one hand. Smollett’s NcAA’castle 
runs out of bis dressing-room, with his 
face covered Avith soap-suds, to em- 
brace the Moorish cuA'oy. Walpole’s 
Newcastle pushes his way into the 
Duke of Grafton’s sick room to kiss 
the old nobleman’s plasters. No man 
Avos so unmercifully satu'ised. But in 
truth he was himself a satire ready 
made. All that the art of the satirist 
does for other men, nature had done 
for him. IVlintOA’cr aa’os absurd about 
liim stood out Avith grotesque pro- 
minence from the rest of the character. 
He Avns a living, moA’ing, talking 
caricature. His gait avos a shuffling 
trot; his utterance a rapid stutter; he 
was always in a hurry; he was never 
in time; ho abounded in fulsome 
caresses and in hysterical tears. His 
oratory resembled that of Justice 
Shallow. It Avas nonsense offcrvcsccut 
Avith animal spirits and impertinence. 
Of his ignorance many anecdotes re- 
main, some Avcll authenticated, some 
probably invented at'coffce-houscs, but 
nil exquisitely characteristic. “ Oh — 
yes — yes — to be sure — ^Annapolis must 
be defended— troops must be sent to 
Annapolis — ^Prny Avhere is Annapo- 
lis ?” — “ Cape Breton an island ! 
AA'ondcrful! — show it mo in the map. 
So it is, sure enough, bly dear sir, 
yon nlAvays bring us good noAA’S. I 
must go and tell the l^g that Capo 
Breton is an island.” 

'And this man Avas, during near 
thirty years, Socrctai-y of State, and, 
during near ten years, Pirst Lord of 
the Treasury! His largo fortune, his 
strong hcrcditaiy connection, his great 
parliamentary interest, AA'ill not alone 
explain this extraordinary fact. His 
success is a signal instance of Avhat 
may be effected by a man Avho devotes 
his Avholc heart and soul Avithont re- 
serve to one object. He was eaten up 
by ambition. His love of influence 


and authority resembled the avarice 
of the old usurer in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. It was so intense a passion 
that it supplied the place of talents, that 
it inspired even fatuity with cunning. 
“Have no money dealings with my 
father,” says Marth to Lord Glen- 
vnrloch; ‘‘for, dotard as he is, he will 
make an ass of you.” It was as dan- 
gerous to have any political connection 
with Ncircastle as to buy and sell with 
old Trapbois. He was greedy after 
power with a greediness all his OAvn. 
He Avas jealous of all his colleagues, 
and even of his own brother. Under 
the disguise of levity he was false be- 
yond all example of political falsehood. 
All the able men of his time ridiculed 
him ns a dunce, a driveller, a child 
who never knew his own mind for an 
hour together; and he overreached 
them nil round. 

If the country had remained at 
peace, it is not impossible that this 
man Avould have continued at the head 
of affairs Avithout admitting any other 
person to a share of his authority 
until the throne Avas filled by a neAv 
Prince, who brought Avith him neAV 
maxims of government, new favourites, 
and a strong will. But the inauspi- 
cious commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War brought on a crisis to 
Avhich Newcastle Avas altogether un- 
equal. After a calm of fifteen years 
the spirit of the nation Avas again 
stirred to its inmost depths. In a few 
days the Avhole aspect of the political 
world was changed. 

But that change is too remarkable 
an event to be discussed at the end of 
an article already more than sufficiently 
long. It is probable that we may, at 
no remote time, resume the subject 
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CHATHAM. (JAKnAHT, 1834.) 

A JUstor)! of the Sight Honourable 
WtUiam Pitt, Sari of Chatham, contain- 
ing Ms SjgMches in Parliament, a eon- 
siuerable Portion ef his Correspondence 
when Secretary of State, upon French, 
Spanish, and Amenean Affairs, never 
before published: and an Account of the 
principal Svents and Persons a? his 
Pimo, connected with hisJAfe, Sentimcn ts, 
and Administration, Br tho Sev. 
PxANOis Tjtacesbat, A M. 2 vols. 4to. 
London: 1827. 

TnoxTGn several years have elapsed 
since tho publication of this -work, it is 
still, wo believe, a now publication to 
most of our renders. Nor ai-c we sur- 
prised at this. Tho book is large, 
and tho stylo hca^7. The informa- 
tion wliidi Mr. Tlinckoray has ob- 
tdned from the State Paper OlHco is 
new; but much of it is very uninterest- 
ing. The rest of his narrative is very 
little better than Gilford’s or Tomlinc’s 
Life of tlic second Pitt, and tells us 
little or nothing that may not bo found 
quite as well told in tho Parliomentoiy 
lEstory, tho Annual Begister, and 
other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employ- 
ment, it is said, has a tendency to 
injure some one or other of tho bodily 
organs of tho artisan. Grinders of 
cutlciy die of consumption; weavers 
are stunted in tlicir growth; smiths 
become blear-eyed. In tlio same man- 
ner almost ovuiy intellectual employ- 
ment has a tendency to produce some 
intellectual malady. Biographers, 
translators, editors, all, in short, who 
employ themselves in illustrating the 
lives or tho writings of others, are 
peculiarly exposed to tho Lues Bos- 
wclliana, or disease of admiration. 
But wo scarcely remember ever to 
have seen a patient so for gone in 
this distemper as lifr. Thackeray. lie 
is not satisfied with forcing us to con- 
fess that Pitt was a great orator, a 
vigorous minister, an honourable and 
high-spirited gentleman. He will have 
it that all virtues and all accomplish- 
ments met in his hero. In spite of 
Gods, men, and columns, Pitt must be 
a poet, a poet capable of producing a 
heroic poem of tho first order; and wo 


arc assured that wo ought to find 
many charms in such fines as these: — 

“Midst all tho tumults of tho warring 
sphoro. 

My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 

Some galo may waft, some conscious 
thought shrul cheer, 

And tho small freight unanxious glide." * 

Pitt was in tho army for a few 
months in time of peace. !Mr 
Thackeray accordingly insists on our 
confessing that, if tho young comet 
had remained in the service, he would 
have been one of tho ablest com- 
manders that ever lived. But this is 
not all. Pitt, it seems, was not merely 
a great poet in esse, and a great gene- 
ral in posse, but a finished example of 
moral excellence, the just man made 
perfect He was in the right when he 
attempted to establish an inquisition, 
and to give bounties for perjury, in 
order to got Walpole’s head. Ho was 
in tho right when ho declared Walpole 
to have been an excellent minister. 
Ho was in tho right when, being in 
opposition, ho maintained that no 
peace ought to be made with Spain, 
till she should formally renounce tho 
right of scorch. Ho was in tho right 
when, being in office, be silently ac- 
quiesced in a treaty by whidi Spain 
did not renounce the right of searcli. 
When he loft tho Duke of Newcastle, 
when he coalesced with tho Duke of 
Newcastle, when ho thundered against 
subsidies, when he lavished subsidies 
with unexampled profusion, when ho 
execrated tho Hanoverian connection, 
when he declared that Hanover ought 
to be as dear to us as Hompsliire, he 
was still invariably speaking the 
language of a virtuous and enlightened 
statesman. 

Tho truth is that there scarcely ever 
lived a person who had so little claim 
to this sort of praise as Pitt. Ho was 
undoubtedly a great man. But his 
was not a complete and well-pro- 
portioned greatness. Tho public life 
of Hampden or of Somers resembles 
a regular drama, which can bo criti- 
cized as a whole, and every scene of 

* The quotation is faithfully made from 
Mr. Thackeray. Perhaps Pitt wroto yuids 
in tho fourth lino, 
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wliich is to be viewed in connection 
with tiio main action. The public life 
of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude 
though striking piece, a piece abound- 
ing in incongruities, a piece withont 
any unity of plan, hut redeemed by 
some noble passages, the effeet of 
whidi is increased % the tameness or 
extravagance of what precedes and of 
what follows. His opinions were nn- 
ibced. IHs conduct at some of the 
most important conjunctures of liis 
life was evidently determined by pride 
and resentment. He had one fault, 
which of all human fatdts is most 
rarely found in company trith tme 
greatness. He was extremely affected. 
He was an almost solitary instance of 
a man of real genius, and of a brave, 
lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character. He was an 
actor in the Closet, an actor at Council, 
an actor in Parliament ; and even in 
private society ho could not lay aside 
his theatrical tones and attitudes. 
We know that one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his partisans often com- 
plained that ho could never obtain 
admittance to Lord Chatham’s room 
till every thing was ready for the 
representation, till the dresses and 
properties were all correctly disposed, 
till the light was thrown witli Hcm- 
brandt-liko effect on the head of the 
illustrious performer, till the flannels 
had been arranged ndth the air of a 
Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed 
ns gracefully as that of Bclisarius or 
Lear. 

_ Yet, with all his faults and affecta- 
tions, Pitt had, in a vety extraordinaty 
degree, many of the elements of great- 
ness. Ho had genius, strong passions, 
quick sensibility, and vehement en- 
thusiasm for tlio grand and die beauti- 
ful. There was somctliing about lum 
whidi ennobled tergiversation itself. 
Ho often wont wrong, very ^vrong. 
But, to quote the language of Words- 
worth, 

” Bo still retained, 

*Mid such abasement, wluit ho had rcoeived 
Promnaturc,auuitcaso and slowing mind.” 

In an ago of low and dirty prosti- 
tution, in the ago of Dodin^on and 
Sandys, it w'as something to have o 
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man who might perhaps, under some 
strong excitement, have been tempted 
to ruin his country, but who never 
would have stooped to pilfer from her, 
a man whoso errors arose, not from a 
sordid desire of gain, but ftrom a fierce 
thirst for power, for glory, and for 
vengeance. History owes to him this 
attestation, that at a time when any 
thing short of direct embezHement of 
the public money was considered ns 
quite fair in public men, ho showed 
^e most scrupulous disinterestedness ; 
that, at a time when it seemed to bo 
generally token for granted that Go- 
vernment could bo upheld only by the 
basest and most immoral arts, ho ap- 
pealed to the bettor and nobler parts 
of human nature ; tliat he made a 
brave' and splendid attempt to do, by 
means of public opinion, what no other 
statesman of his dtiy tlionght it pos- 
sible to do, except by means of cor- 
ruption ; that ho looked for support, 
not, like the Pelhams, to a strong 
arlstocraticol connection, not, like 
Bate, to tiro personal favour of the 
sovereign, but to the middle class of 
Englishmen ; that ho inspired that 
class with a firm confidence in Iris in- 
tegrity and ability ; that, backed by 
them, he forced an unwilling court 
and an unudlling oligarchy to admit 
him to on ample shore of power ; and 
that ho used his power in snch a 
manner ns clearly proved him to have 
sought it, not for the sake of profit or 
patronage, but from a wish to establish 
for himself a great and durable repu- 
tation by means of eminent services 
rendered' to the State. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and 
respectable. His grandfather was 
Governor of lladras, and brought 
back from India that celebrated £a- 
mond whidbi the Ecgcnt Orleans, by 
the advice of Saint Simon, piuchascd 
for upwards of two millions of livrcs, 
and which is still considered as the 
most precious of the crown jewels of 
Prance. Governor Pitt bought estates 
and rotten boronghs, and sat in tiic 
House of Commons for Old Sarum. 
His son Bobert was at one time mem- 
ber for Old Sarum, and at another for 
OiOkhampton. Bobert had two sons 
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Tliomas, tho cider, inherited the estates family had both the power and the 
and the parliomcntaiy interest of his inclination to serve him. At the 
father. The .second was the cole- general election of 1734, his dder 
brated William Pitt. brother Thomas was chosen both for 

Ho was bom in Hovemher, 1708. Old Sorom and for Oahhampton. 
About the early part of his life little WhenParliamentmetin 1735, Thomas 
more is known than that he was edu- made his election to serve for Oak- 
cated at Pton, and that at seventeen hampton, and William was returned 
he was entered at Trinity College, for Old Sarum. 

Oxford. During the second year of Walpole had now been, during fonr- 
his residence at tho University, George teen years, at tho head of affairs. He 
the I^rst died; and tho event was, had risen to power tmder the most 
after tho fashion of that generation, favourable circumstances. The whole 
celebrated by tho Oxonians in many of the Whig party, of that party which 
middling copies of verses. On this professed peculiar attachment to the 
occasion Pitt published some Latin principles of the Bevolution, and 
lines, which Mr. Thackeray has pre- which exclusivdy enjoyed the con- 
sor\’cd. They prove that the young fidenco of the reigning house, had 
student had but a very limited know- been united in support of his adminis- 
ledgo even of tho mechanical part of tration. Happily for him, he had been 
his art. All true Etonians will hear out of office when tho South-Sea Act 
mth concern that their illustiions was passed ; and, though he does not 
schoolfellow is guilty of ‘making tlie appear to have foreseen' all tlie con- 
first syllable in labenti short.* Tho sequences of that measure, he had 
matter of the poem is as worthless as strenuously opposed it, as he had op- 
that of any coUego exercise that was posed all the measures, good and 
ever written before or since. There is, bad, of Sunderland’s administration, 
of course, much about Mars, Themis, When the South-Sea Company were 
Neptune, and Cocytus. The Muses voting dividends of fifty per cent., 
are earnestly entreated to weep over when a hundred pounds of their stoci 
tho urn of Cosar ; for Cosar, says tho were sbllingfor doven hundred pounds. 
Poet, loved tho Muses ; Cojsar,'' who when Threadneedle Street was doily 
could not read a line of Pope, and crowded with the coaches of dukes and 
who loved nothing but punch and fat prelates, when divines and philosophers 
wonien. turned gamblers, when a thousand 

Pitt had been, from his school-daysi kindred bubbles were daily blown 
cruelly tormented by tho gout, and into existence, tlie periwig-company, 
was advised to travel for his health, and tho Spanish-jackoss-company, and 
lie accordingly left Oxford without the quickBilver-fixntion-company,Wnl- 
tnking a degree, and visited Prance polo’s calm good sense preserved him 
and Italy. Ho returned,' however, from tho general infatuation. Hecon- 
witiiout havdng received much benefit demned tlie prevailing madness in 
from his excursion, and continued, till public, and turned a considerable sum 
tho close ’of liis life, to suffer most by taking advantage of it in private, 
severely from his constitutional ma- Wien the crash came, when ten thou- 
ludy. - , sand families were reduced to beggary 

His father was now dead, and had in a day, when tho people, in tho 
left very little to the younger diildrcn. frenzy of their rage and despair. 
It was necessary that William shotild clamoured, not only against tho lower 
choose a profession. Ho decided for agents in the juggle, but against tlie 
tho army, and a comet’s commission Hanoverian favourites, against tho 
was procured for him in tho Blues. ^ English ministers, against tho Bing 
But, small as his fortune was, his himself, when Parliament met, eager 

for confiscation and blood, when mem- 
bers of the House of Commons pro- 
posed that the directors should he 


* So Mr. OHiackcray lias printed the poem. 
But it may be charitably hoped that Pitt 
wrote labanii. 
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treated like patricides in ancient 
Home, tied up in sacks, and thrown 
into the Thames, Walpole was the man 
on whom all parties tamed their eyes. 
Hour years before he had been driven' 
from power by the intrigues of Sander^ 
land and Stanhope ; and the lead in 
the House of Commons lind been in- 
trusted to Craggs and Aislabie. Stan- 
hope was no more. Aislabie was 
expelled from Parliament on account 
of his disgraceful conduct regarding 
the South-Sea scheme. Craggs was 
perhaps saved by a timely dea& from 
a similar mark of infamy. .A large 
minority in the House of Commons 
voted for a severe censure on Sunder- 
land, who, finding it impossible to 
withstand the force of the prevailing 
sentiment, retired from office, and out- 
lived his retirement but a very short 
time. The schism which had mvided 
the TlTiig party was now completely 
healed. Walpole had no opposition 
to encounter except that of the Tories; 
and the Tories were naturally re- 
garded by the King with the strongest 
suspicion and dislike. 

Hur a time business went on with a 
smoothness and a despatch such os had 
not been known since the days of the 
Tudors. During the scssion'of 1724, 
for example, there was hardly a single 
dirision except on private biUs. It is 
not impossible that, by taking the 
course which Pelham nftem'ards took, 
by admitting into the -government all 
the rising talents and ambition of the 
Whig pai^, and by making room here 
and there for a Tory not unfriendly 
to the Hotise of Brunswick, Walpole 
might have averted the tremendous 
conflict in which ho passed the later 
years of his administration, and in 
which he was at length vanquished. 
The Opposition whicli overthrew him 
was an opposition created by his otvn 
policy, by his own insatiable love of 
power. 

In the very act of forming his Mi- 
nistry he turned one of the ablest and 
most attached of his supporters into a 
deadly enemy. Pultcney had strong 
public tuid private claims to a high 
situation in the new arrangement. His 
fortune wa6 immense. His private 


character was resectable. Ho was 
already a distinguished speaker. He 
had acquired official experience in an 
important post. He had been, through 
all changes of fortune, a consistent 
Whig. When the Whig party was 
split into two sections, Pnlteney had 
resigned a valuable place, and had 
followed the fortunes of Walpole. Yet, 
when Walpole returned to power, Pnl- 
teney was not invited to take office. An 
angry discussion took place betn-een 
the friends. The ministry oflered a 
peerage. It was impossible for Pnl- 
teney not to discern the motive of such 
an offer. He indignantly refused to 
accept it. Hor some time he con- 
tinued io brood over his wrongs, and to 
watch for an opportimity of revenge. 
As soon os a favourable conjuncture 
arrived he joined the minority, and 
became the greatest leader of Op- 
position that the House of Commons 
had ever seen. 

Of oil the members of the Cabinet 
Carteret was the most eloquent and 
accomplished. His talents for de- 
bate were of the first order ; his 
knowledge of foreign affairs was su- 
perior to that of any living statesman ; 
his attachment to the Protestant suc- 
cession was undoubted. But there was 
not room in one Government for him 
and Walpole. Carteret retired, and 
was, from that time forward, one of the 
most persevering and formidable ene- 
mies of his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom 
Walpole could have consented to 
make a partition of power, that man 
was Lord To^vnshend. They were 
distant kinsmen by birth, near lansmcn 
by marriage. They had been friends 
from childhood. They had been 
schoolfellows at Eton. They were 
country neighbours in Horfolk.- They 
had been in office together under Go- 
dolphin. They had gone into oppo- 
sition together when Harley rose to 
power.” Tliey had been persecuted by 
the same House of Commons. They 
had, after the death of Anne, been re- 
called together to office.' dffiey had 
again been driven out together by Sun- 
derland, and had again come back to- 
gether when the influence of Snndcr- 
U 
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land Lad declined. Thrar opinions on 
public afiairs almost always coincided. 
They were both men of frank, gencrons, 
and compassionate natures. Their in- 
tercourse Lad been for many ycMS 
affectionate and cordial. But the ties 
of blood, of marriage, and of ftimd- 
sbip, the memoiy of mutual serriccs, 
the memoiy of common triumpLs and 
common disasters, were insufficient to 
restrain that ambition which 'domi- 
neered overall the virtues and vices of 
Walpole. He was resolved, to use Lis 
own metaphor, that the firm of the 
house should be, not Townshend and 
Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. 
At length the rivals proceeded to per- 
sonal abuse before a large company, 
seized each other by the collar, and 
grasped their swords. The women 
squalled. The men parted the com- 
batants. By friendly intervention the 
scandal of a duel between cousins, 
brothers-in-law, old friends, and old 
colleagues, was prevented. But the 
disputants could not long continue to 
act together. Toivnshend retired, and, 
with rare moderation and public spirit, 
refused to take any part in politics. 
Ho could not, he said, tnisthis temper. 
He feared that the recollection of his 
private wrongs might impel him to 
follow the example of Pultenoy, and 
to oppose measures which ho thought 
generally beneficial to the country. Ho 
therefore never visited London after 
his resignation, but passed the closing 
years of his life in dignity and repose 
among his trees and pictures at Bain- 
ham. 

Hext went Chesterfield. He too 
was a Whig and a friend of the Pro- 
testant > succession. He was an orator, 
a courtier, a udt, and a man of lettcra 
He was at the head of ion in days when, 
in order to be at the head of ion, it was 
not sufficient to be dull and super- 
ciUons. It was evident that he sub- 
mitted impatiently to the ascendancy of 
W alpole. He murmured against the Ex- 
cise Bill. His brothers voted against it 
in the House of Commons. Tlie Mi- 
nister acted with characteristic caution 
and characteristic energy; caution in 
the conduct of public affairs ; energy 
uhore his own supremacy •was con- 


cerned. He withdrew his Bill, and 
turned out idl his hostile or wavering 
colleagues. Chesterfield -was stopped 
on the great staircase of St. James’s, 
and summoned to deliver up tire staff 
which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and 
powerful functionaries, the Dukes of 
Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burling- 
ton, Lord Stair, Lord Cobham, Lo^ 
Llarchmont, Lord Clinton, were at the 
same time dismissed from the service 
of the Crown. 

Not long niter these events the Oppo- 
sition was reinforced by the Duke of 
Argylc, nmanvaingloriousjndeed and 
ficMc, but brave, eloquent and popular. 
It was in a great measure owing to his 
exertions that the Act of Settlement 
had been peaceably carried into effect 
in England immediately after the 
death of Anne, and that the Jacobite 
rebellion wliich, during the following 
year, broke out in Scotland, had been 
suppressed. Ho too carried over to 
the minority the aid of his great name, 
his talents, and his paramount influence 
in his native country. 

• In each of these cases taken sepa- 
rately, a skilful defender of Walpole 
might perhaps make out a case for him. 
But when v 3 see that during a long 
course of years all the footsteps are 
turned the same way, that all tlie most 
eminent of those public men "who agreed 
■with the Minister in their general •riews 
of- policy left him, one after another, 
•with sore and irritated minds, wo find 
it impossible not to believe that the 
real explanation of the phosnomenon is 
to be found in the words of his son, 
“Sir Eobert Walpole loved power so 
much that ho would not endure a rival.” 
Hume hasdescribed this famous minis- 
ter with great felicity in one short sen- 
tence, — “moderate in cxercisingpower, 
not equitable in engrossing it.” ICind- 
honrted, jovial, and placable as Walpole 
•wits, he was yet a man "with whom no 
person of high pretensions and high 
spirit .could long continue to act. lie 
had, therefore, to stand against an 
Opposition containing all the most ac- 
complished statesmen of the age, with 
no, better support than thatwhidi he 
received from persons like his broth^ 
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Horace or Henry I'cllmiii. wJioyo in- berty. TJioy nccordiiigly repaired to 
dartrious mediocrity }:nvc no cansc for tbcEtnndard which Pultcncy had fct iip. 
jenlonsy, or from clmcr ndventurem, \Vhilcopposin"thc'\VI)igiiiinister,thcy 
wJio^e Vit nation and character dim:- profosed nfim: adherence to the pnri'^t 
ni-iicd tlic dread wliiel: their talents doctrines of 'Whig^ism. Ho was the 
might have in*^>in'd. To this Inst cJn«s rchisnintic; they were the tme Cafho- 
bclongcd Fox, who was loo l>oor to live lies, the peculiar people, the depo<i- 
withoul ofilcc ; Fir \Vilhanj Vongc, of tarics of the orthodox faith of Ihimp- 
wlioiu Walpole liimsclf raid, that no- den and llnsscll, the one sect which, 
thing hnltucli parts conhUmoy up such amidst the comiptions generated by 
a character, and that nothing but sndi a time and by the long possession of 
character conld drag down such parts; power, had prosen ed inviolnie the prin- 
nnd Wilmington, whoso pri\ate morals ciplcs of the llmolution. Of tlicyoiing 
lay, justly or nnjn<t]y, under impiita- men who attached themsch'cs to this 
tions of the worst kind. portion of the Opposition the most di.s- 

'Hic discontented Whigs sverc, not tingii{«hcd were J,yttcltoii and Ihtt. 
perhaps in numher, but cciiainly in WJicn Pitt entered I’arliamcnt, the 
ability, experience, and weight, by f.»r whole i>olilic.al world w.ss attcnlivcli* 
the nio*t important part of the Opi«isi- watching the progi-cse of .an event 
lion, Tlic Tories furnished little more sshich soon added trreat strcngtii to the 
limn rows of iKuidcrous foxhunfcr>, fat Opimsilion, and parlicuhnly to that 
svith StniTordsiiire or l)cvon.«hirc ale, fcrtlon of the Opposition in wJiieh tiio 
men who drank to the King out the young. statesman enrolled hhuiclf. The 
the water, and belies ed that idl the Prince of AVnles was gradtmlly bceom- 
fundlioldcrssvercJcws.mcn wdiose rcli- ing more and more estranged* from his 
gion consisted in h.ating the Dissenters, fattier and his father's ministers, and 
and whose political researches had led more and more friendly to thel’atriots. 
tiicm to fear, like SquIicWeslcni, that Nothing is more natural than that, 
their J.ind might bo sent over to Iln- in a monarchy where a constitutional 
nover to be put in the sinking-fund. Opposition r.xists, the hcir-app.aient of 
Tlie eloquence of these /ealoussijuircs, the throne should put himself at the 
the remnant of the once formidable head of that Opposition. Ho i.s im- 
October Club, seldom went beyond a ]icllcd to such a conrso by every feeling 
hearty Aye or No. Very few nicinberc- of ambition and of vanity. He cannot 
of this party had distinguished them- bo iiioie tlmn second in the estimation 
scU'CS nmcli in I’ariianient, or conld, of tlic party wliicli is in. He is .sure to 
under any eircnmstance«, have been be the fir't moniber of tlic ]iarty wliich 
eallcd to till any high ollicc; and those is out. Tlio highest fntoiir wliicli the 
few had generally, hl.e Fir WiUiani existing adniiiiLstrationean expect fniiii 
Wyndlmiii, Ic.arrieil in the <onip.iny ol him is that lie will not discard them, 
their new n.ssoeinlos the docirints of Hut, if he joins the Ojiposilion, all his 
toleration and political liberty, and associates exjicct flmt lie will promote 
might indeed with Ftrici jnopiicty lie them; and the feelings which men cn- 
calted Vi'liigs, tcrtaiii towards one from wliom they 

It wns^ to the Whigs in Ofiposition, hope to obtain great uduinlagcswliieh 
the Patriots, as they were called, that ihoy have not aic far warmer thnii the 
the most disiiiigiitsbed of the Ii)nglii.h feelings with which they regard one 
youth who at tills season entered into who, at the very utmost, can only leave 
public life nttni-hed tlicmscl ves, Thc'c them in jiosseP.siou of w hat they iilrcady 
inexperienced iioliiicians fell all ihe have. An heir-npjiarcnt, thcrcfoic, 
enthn.siiisni which the name of libei ty who wishes to enjoy, in tlio highest per- 
imtnrally excites in yomig and ardent fcclion. all the pfciisuro that can bo 
niind.s. They conceis ed that the tlicory derived from eloquent (Initcry and pro- 
of the Tory Opposition and the prac- found rc.spcct, will always join tlioso 
ticeorAVnlpole'sGovcriimciitwcrcnlikc who arc struggling to force themselves 
inconsistent with the priucijilcs of II- into power. Tliis is, wo believe, the 
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true explanation of a fact which TiOnl 
Granville attributed to some nattirnl 
pcculinritv in the ilhistrions Ilon'o of 
Brunswicl:. “ This family,” said heat 
Council, wo suppose after his daily 
half-gallon of Burgundy, •* always has 
quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from 
generation to generation,” He should 
Imvcknownsomcthingofthemattcr; for 
he had been a favourite with three suc- 
cessive generations of the royal house. 
We cannot quite admit his explanation ; 
but the fact is indisputable. Since the 
accession of George the First, there 
have been four Princes of Wales, and 
they have all been almost constantly in 
Opposition. 

■Whatever might hate been the mo- 
tives which induccdPrince Frcdciick to 
join the party opposed to the gosern- 
incnt, his snp]K>rt infu<cd into many 
members of that party a courage anil 
an energy of which they stood greatly 
in need. Ilitltcrto it had been impo<- 
siblc for the discontented Mliigs not 
to feel some misgivings when they 
fonnd themselves dividing night nfter 
night, with uncompromising .Iacoliin» 
who were known to he in constant coin- 
iminication with the c.'cilcd family, or 
w ilh Tories wlio had impeached Somers, 
who had murmured against Harley and 
St. ,7ohn ns too remiss in ilic cause of 
tiio Clinrch and the landed interest, and 
who, if they were not inclined to attack 
tite reigning family, yet considered liic 
introduction of that family ns, at best, 
only the less of two great evils, ns a 
necessary but painful and humilinting 
-'preservativo against Popciy. UTie 
Minister might plausibly say timt Pul- 
tcncy and Carteret, in tlio hope of grati- 
fying tlicironm appetite forollico and 
for revenge, did not senipio to sen'C the 
imrposcs of a faction hostile to tlic Pro- 
testant succession. Tlic appearance of 
Frederick at the head of tlic patriots 
silenced thisTcpro.ach. Tlic leaders of 
the Opposition might now lioiist lliat 
their course was sanctioned by a person 
us deeply interested ns the King liimsclf 
in maintaining tlio Act of Settlement, 
find that, instead of soning tlio purposes 
of the Toiy party, they had brought 
that party over to the side of 'Wliiggism. 
It must indeed be admitted that, though 


both the King and the Prince behaved 
in n manner little to their hononr, 
tiiougii tlio fntlicr acted harslily, the 
son disrespectfully, and bothchiidislily, 
the royal family w as rather. strengthened 
than weakened by the disagreement of 
its two most di«tinpiL«hcd members. 
A large class of ])oliticmn«, wlio Iwd 
considered themselves as placed under 
sentence of perpetual exclusion from 
ollice, nndwiio, in tlicir despair, had 
hccii almost ready to join in a counter- 
revolution as tlic only mode of remov- 
ing the jiTO'cription under which ilicy 
lay. now saw with jilcnsiire an easier 
and safer road to power opening Ixiforc 
them, and thought it fiu* better to wait 
till, in the natural course of things, tho 
Crown should descend to the licir of 
the House of Brunswick, than to risk 
thoirinnds and tlieirncck.s in n rising for 
the House of Stuart. Tho situation of 
the royn! family resembled the situation 
of those Scotch fnmtiics in which father 
and son took opposite sides during tho 
rebellion, in order that, come what 
might, tlic estate might not l>c forfeited. 

In April 1736,Frederick was married 
to tlie Prinews of Sa.xo Gotha, with 
whom ho aftctwardi. lived on terms 
vciy similar to those on whieJi his 
Citlier had lived with Queen Cnroline- 
Tho Prince adored lii* wirc,and thought 
her in mind and person tlic most nt- 
tracti^c of her sc.x. But lie thought 
that conjugal fidelity was antinprinccly 
virtue; and, in order to lie like Ilcnty 
the Fourtli, and tho licgcnt Orleans, he 
allectcd a libertinism for wliich lie Imd 
no tn<tc, and frequently quitted the 
only woman whom he loved for ugly 
nmi disagreeable mistresses. 

Tlic address wiiich tho House of 
Commons presented to tlic King on 
the occasion of the IVincc’s marriage 
was moved, not by the ^Minister,' but 
by Pulteney, the leader of iho Whigs 
in Opposition. It was on tins motion 
that Pitt, who had not broken silence 
during the session in wiiich ho took his 
scat, addressed tho House for tlic first 
time. “ A contemporary' historian,” 
says Sir. Tliackcray, “ describes lifr. 
Pitt’s first spcccli ns superior even to 
tho models of ancient eloquence. Ac- 
cording to Tindal. it was more orna- 
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mented than tho speeches of Demo- 
sthenes, and less didiisc than those of 
Cicero.” This unmeaning pliraso has 
been a hundred times quoted. That it 
should ever have been quoted, o.\ccpt 
to bo laughed at, is strange. The 
vogne which it has obtained may serve : 
to show in how slovenly a way most 
people arccontent to think. DidTindal, i 
who first used it, or Ardidcacon Coxe 
and Mr. Thackeray, who have bor- 
rowed it, ever in their lives hear any 
speaking which did not deserve the 
same compliment? Did they ever hear 
speaking less ornamented than that of 
Demosthenes, or more diffuse than that 
of Cicero ? Wo know nolmng orator, 
from Lord Brougham down to Mr. 
Hunt, who is not entitled to the same 
cnlogy. It wonld ho no vety flattering 
compliment to a man’s figure to say, 
tliat he was taller than the Polish Count, 
and shorter than Giant O’Brien, fatter 
than tho Anatomic Vivante, and more 
slender than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in tho 
Gentleman’s Magazine, certainly de- 
serves Tindol’s compliment, and de- 
serves no other. It is just ns empty 
and wordy os a mmdon speech on such 
an occasion might bo expected to be. 
But the fluency and tho personal ad- 
vantages of tho young orator instantly 
caught the car and eye of his audience. 
Ho was, from the day of his first np- 
penmnee, always heard with attention; 
and exercise soon developed the great 
powers whidi ho possessed. 

In our time, tlic audience of a mem- 
ber of Parliament is tho nation. Tho 
three or four hundred persons who 
may be present while a speech is deli- 
vered may be pleased or disgusted by 
tho voice and action of the orator; but, 
in the reports which arc read the next 
Jay by hundreds of thousands, the dif- 
ference between the noblest and the 
meanest figure, between tho richest and 
tho shrillest tones, between the most 
graceful and the most uncouth gesture, 
altogether vanishes. A hundred years 
ago, scaredy any report of what passed 
within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons was suifered to get abroad. In 
those times, therefore, tho impression 
which a speaker might make on the 
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persons who actnolly heard him was 
every thing. His fame ont of doors 
depended entirely on tho report of 
those who were within tlie doors. In 
tho P.arliamonts of that time, therefore, 
ns in tho ancient commonwealths, those 
qualifications which enhance tho im- 
mediate effect of a spcedi, were far 
more important ingredients in the com- 
position of an orator tlian at present. 
All those qualifications Pitt possessed 
in tlio highest dc^c. On the stage, 
he would have been tlic finest Bratus 
or Coriolanus ever seen. Those who 
E.aw him in his decay, when lus health 
was broken, when his mind was un- 
tuned, when he had been removed from 
tliat stormy assembly of which he tlio- 
roughly knew tho temper, and over 
which he possessed unbounded in- 
fluence, to a small, a torpid, and an 
unfriendly audience, say tliat his speak 
ing was then, for the most part, a low, 
monotonous muttering, audible only to 
those who sat dose to him, that when 
violently excited, he sometimes raised 
his voice for a few minutes, but that it 
soon sank again into an unintelligible 
murmur. Suchw'asthoEarlofChatham 
but such was not William Pitt. His 
figure, when he first appeared in Par- 
liament, was strikingly graceful and 
commanding, liis features high and 
noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, 
even when it sank to a whisper, was 
heard to the remotest benches ; and 
when he strained it to its full extent, 
tho sound rose like the swell of the 
organ of a great cathedral, shook the 
house with its peal, and was heard 
through lobbies and down staircases 
to tho Court of Bequests and tho pre- 
cincts of Westminster Hall. Ho cul- 
tivated all these eminent advantages 
with the most assiduous core. His 
action is described by a veiy malignant 
observer as equal to that of Gturidc 
His play of countenance was won- 
derful: ho fircqncntly disconcerted a 
hostile orator by a single glance of in- 
dignation or scorn. Every tone, from 
the impassioned ciy to &e thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. 
It is by no means improbable that the 
pains which be took to improve his 
great personal advantages had, in some 
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respects, a prejudicial operation, and 
tended to nourish in him that passion 
for theatrical effect which, as we have 
already remarked, was one of the most 
conspicuous blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally 
to ontu'ard accomplislunonts that Pitt 
owed the vast influence which, during 
nearly thirty years, he exercised over 
the House of Commons. Ho was un- 
doubtedly n great orator; and, from 
the descriptions given by his contem- 
poraries, and the fragments of his 
speeches which still remain, it is not 
difficult to discover the nature and ex- 
tent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. 
His few prepared discourse's were com- 
plete failures. The elaborate panc- 
gjrric wliich ho pronounced on General 
Wolfe was considered ns the veiy worst 
of all his performances. “No man,” 
says a critic 'who had often heard him, 
“ over knew so little what ho was going 
to say.” Indeed, his facility amounted 
to a 'nee. He was not the master, but 
the slave of his own speech. So httlo 
self-command had he when once he 
felt tlic impulse, that ho did not like to 
take part in a debate when his mind 
was full of an important secret of state. 
“I must sit still,” ho once said to Lord 
Shelburne on such nn occasion; “for, 
when once I am up, every thing that 
is in my mind comes out.” 

Yet he was not a groat debater. 
Tliat he should not have been so when 
first he entered the House of Commons 
is not strange. Scarcely any person 
has ever become so without long prac- 
tice and many failures. It was by 
slow degrees, ns Burke said, that 
Charles Pox became the most brilliant 
and powerful debater that ever lived. 
Charles Pox himself attributed his own 
success to the resolution which he 
formed when very young, of speaking, 
well or ill, at least once every night. 
“During five whole sessions,” he used 
to say, “ I spoke every night but one ; 
and I regret only that I did not speak 
on that night too.” Indeed, with the 
exception of Mr. Stanley, whose know- 
ledge of the science of parliamentary 
defence resembles an instinct, it would 
be difficult to name any l ani nent de- 


bater who has not made himself a 
master of his art at the expense of his ' 
audience. 

But, as tills art is one which c\’en the 
ablest men have seldom a^uired with- 
out long practice, so it is one which 
men of respectable abilities, ndth assi- < 
duous and intrepid practice, seldom 
fail to acquire. It is singular that,' in 
such an art, Pitt, a man of great ports, 
of great fluency, of great boldness, a 
man whoso whole liffi was passed in 
parliamentary conflict, a man who, ■ 
during several years, was the leading 
minister of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, should never have attained 
to high excellence. Ho spoke without 
premeditation; but his speech followed 
the course of Ms own thoughts, and not 
the coui'se of the previous discussion. 
Ho could, indeed, treasure up in his 
memory some dctadicd expression of 
an opponent, and make it the text for 
lively ridicule or solemn reprehension. 
Some of the most celebrated bursts of ' 
his eloquence were called forth by an 
unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. 
But this was the only sort of reply in 
which he appears to have excelled. 
He was perhaps the only great English 
orator who did not think it any ad- 
varrtago to have the lOstwOrd, and who 
generally spoke by choice before his 
most formidable antagonists. His 
merit was almost entirely rhetorical. 
Ho did not succeed cither in exposition 
or in refutation; but his spcedics 
abounded with lively illustrations, 
striking apophthegms, -well told anec- 
dotes, happy allusions, passionate ap- 
peals. His invective and sarcasm 
were terrifle. Perhaps no English 
orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to 
his dedamation was the air of sincerity, 
of vehement feding, of moral elevation, 
which belonged to all that ho said. 
His style was not always in the purest 
taste. Several contemporary judges 
pronounced it too florid. Walpole, in 
the midst of the rapturous eulogy which 
he pronounces on one of Pitt’s greatest 
orations, owns that some of the meta- 
phors were too forced. Some of Pitt’s 
quotations and classical stories are too 
trite for a dever schoolboy. . But these 
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were niceties for which thc.nndicnco 
eared little. TIjo enthnsinsm of the 
orator infected nil who heard him ; his 
ardour and his noble bearing put lire 
into the most frigid conceit, and gave 
dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began to give an- 
noyance to the Government; and Wal- 
pole determined to make an example 
of the patriotic comet. Pitt was ac- 
cordingly dismissed from the scn'icc. 
Mr. Thackeray says that the ^Minister 
took this step, because he plainly saw 
that it would have been vain to think 
of baying over so honourable and dis- 
interested an opponent. Wo do not 
dispute Pitt’s integrity; but wo do not 
know wliat proof ho liad given of it 
when he was turned out of the army; 
and wo are sure that Walpole was not 
likely to give credit lor inflexible 
honesty to a yotmg adventurer who 
had never had an opportunity of re- 
fusing anything. The truth is, that it 
was not Walpole’s practice to buy off 
enemies. Mr. Burke tmly says, in the 
Appeal to the Old Whigs, that Wal- 
pole gained very few over from the 
Opposition. Indeed that great minister 
knew Ins business far too well. lie 
knew that, for one mouth which is 
stopped witlt a place, fifty other months 
will be instantly opened. He know 
that it would have been very badpoliqr 
in him to give the world to understand 
that more was to he got by thwarting j 
his measures tlmn by supporting them. | 
These maxims arc ns old as the origin j 
of parliamentary corraption in Eng-' 
land. Pepys learned them, ns ho tcUs 
us, from the counsellors of Charles the 
Second. 

Pitt was no loser. Ho w’as made 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the 
Prince of Wales, and continued to 
declaim against the ministers with un- 
abated violence and with increasing 
ability. The question of maritime | 
right, then agitated between Spain and j 
England, called forth all his powers, i 
Ho clamoured for war with a vchc-i 
mcnco wluch it is not cosy to reconcile 
with reason or liumuiiity, but wluch 
appears to Mr, Thackeray worthy of 
the highest admiration. Wo will not 
stop to argue a point on winch we 
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I had long thought that all well in- 
formed people were agreed. Wo 
[ could easily show, wo think, that, if 
any respect ho duo to international 
law, if right, where societies of men 
arc conccracd, ho anytlung but another 
name for might, if wo do not adopt 
tho doctrine of ^e Buccaneers, which 
seems to bo also tho doctrine of Mr. 
Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing 
within thirty dcgincs of tho line, the 
war mtli Spain was altogether nnjus- 
i tillable. But tho truth is, that the 
promoters of that war have saved tho 
I historian the trouble of trying them. 
[They hnvo pleaded guilty'. “I have 
[seen,” says Burke, “and witli some 
care examined, tho original documents 
concerning certain important transac- 
tions of those times. They perfectly 
salisflcd mo of the extreme injustice 
of that war, and of the fnlsdiood of 
tho colours which Walpole, to his ruin, 
and guided by a mistaken policy, suf- 
fered to bo daubed over that measure. 
Some years after, it was my fortune to 
converse with mnny of tho principal 
actors against that minister, and with 
those who principally excited tliat cla- 
mour. None of them, no not one, did 
In the least defend tho measure, or 
attempt to justify their conduct, llicy 
condemned it ns freely as they would 
have done in commenting upon any 
proceeding in histoiy in which they 
were totally nnconcemcd.” Pitt, on 
Biibscqucnt occasions, gave ample 
proof th.at ho was one of these peni- 
tents. But his conduct, even where it 
appeared most criminal to himself, 
appears admirable to his biographer. 

The elections of 1741 w'cre unfavour- 
able to Walpole; and after a long and 
obstinate struggle he found it neces- 
sary to resign. Tho Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Ilardwicko opened a 
negotiation with tho leading patriots, 
in tlic hope of forming an administra- 
tion on a Whig basis. At this con- 
juncture, Pitt and tlrose persons who 
were most neatly connected with liim 
noted in a manner very little to their 
honour. They attempted to come to 
an understanding with Walpole, and 
offered, if ho rvould use his influence 
with tho IQng in their favour, to screen 
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him from prosecution. Tlicy oven 
went so far ns to engage for the con- 
currence of tlio Prince of Wales. But 
Walpole knew tliat the assistance of 
the Boys, as lie called the young 
Patriots, would avail him notliing if 
Pultcney and Carteret should prove 
intractable, and would ho superfluous 
if the great leaders of tlic Opposition 
could be gained. He, therefore, de- 
clined the proposal. It is remarkable 
that llLr. Thackeray, who has tliought 
it worth while to picscn'o Pitt’s bad 
college verses, has not oven alluded to 
this stoiy', a story which is supported 
by strong testimony, and which may 
bo found in so common a book os 
Coxo’s Life of Walpole. 

The new arrangements disappointed 
almost every member of the Opposi- 
tion, and none more than Pitt. Ho 
was not inwted to become n place- 
man; and ho therefore stuck firmly to 
his old trade of patriot. Portunate it 
was for him that he did so. Had he 
taken ofiice at this time, he would in 
all probability have shared largely in 
the unpopularity of Pultency, Sandys, 
and Carteret. Ho was now the fiercest 
and most implacable of those who 
called for vengeance on Walpole. Ho 
spoke with great energy and ability in 
favour of tlio most unjust and violent 
propositions which the enemies of the 
fallen minister could invent. Ho urged 
the House of Commons to appoint n 
secret tribunal for the purpose of in- 
v^tigating the conduct of the late 
Pirst Lord of the Trcasniy'. This was 
done. The great majority of the in- 
quisitors were notoriously hostile to 
the accused statesman. Yet tlicy were 
compelled to own that they could find 
no fault in him. They therefore called 
for new powers, for n bill of indemnity 
to witnesses, or, in plain words, for a 
bill to reward all who might give ei'i- 
dence, true or false, against the Pari 
of Oxford. Tliis bill Pitt supported, 
Pitt, who had himself ofTered to be a 
screen between Lord Orford and pub- 
lic justice. Tlicse are melancholy 
facts. Mr. Thackeray omits them, or 
hurries over them ns fast os ho can; 
and, as eulogy is his business, he is in 
the right to do so. But, though there 


are many parts of the life of Pitt 
whidi it is more agreeable to contem- 
plate, wo know none more instructive 
Wint must have been the general 
state of political morality, ivhcn a 
young man, considered, and justly 
considered, ns the most public-spirited 
and spotless statesman of bis time, 
could attempt to force his way into 
odicc by means so disgraceful 1 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected 
by the Lords. Walpole withdrew him- 
self quietly from the public eye; and 
the ample space wdiich ho had left 
vacant was soon occupied by Carteret. 
Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder 
with ns mncli zeal as ho had ever ma- 
nifested against Sir Bobert, To Car- 
teret ho transferred most of the hard 
names which were familiar to his elo- 
quence, solo minister, wicked minister, 
odious minister, execrable minister. 
The chief topic of Pitt’s invective was 
the favour sliown to the German do- 
minions of the House of Brunswick. 
Ho attacked with great violence, and 
with an ability which raised him to the 
very first rank among the parlinmcnt- 
aty speakers, the practice of paying 
Hanoverian troops with English money. 
The House of Commons had lately lost 
some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. Walpole and Pultcney had 
accepted peerages; Sir William 'V'Tynd- 
ham w’os dead; and among the rising 
men none could be considered as, on 
the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old 
Duchess of Marlborough died. She 
carried to her grave the reputation of 
being decidedly the best hater of her 
time. Yet her love had been infinitely 
more destructive than her hatred. More 
than thirty years before, her temper 
had ruined Uio party to wliich she be- 
longed and the husband whom she 
adored. Time had made her neither 
wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any 
moment great and prosperous was the 
object of her fiercest detestation. She 
had hated Walpole; she now hated 
Carteret Pope, long before her death, 
predicted the fate of her vast property. 

"To heirs unknown descends the un* 
guarded store, 

Or wanders, bcaven-dircctod, to the poor." 
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Ktt was then one of the poor; and 
to him Heaven directed a portion of the 
wealth of the haughty Dowager. She 
left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, 
in consideration of “ the nohle defence 
he had made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of 
his country.” 

The will was made in August. The i 
Duchess died in Oetober. In Novem- i 
her Ktt was a courtier. The Pelhams 
had forced the King, much against his 
will, to part with Lord Carteret, who 
had now become Earl Granville. They 
proceeded, after this viotori', to form 
the Government on that basis, called by 
the cant name of "the broad bottom.” 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasury, 
and several other friends of Pitt were 
provided for. But Pitt himself was, 
for the present, forced to be content : 
with promises. The Rang resented 
most higldy some expressions which i 
the ardent orator had used in the de- 
bate on the Hanoverian troops. But 
Hewcastlo and Pelham expressed the 
strongest coniidonce that time and their 
exertions would soften the royal dis- 
pleasure. 

Pitt, on his port, omitted nothing 
that might facilitate his admission to 
ofSce. He resigned his place in the 
household of Prince Frederick, and, 
when Parliament met, exerted his elo- 
quence in support of the Government. 
The Pelhams were really sincere in their 
endeavours to remove the strong preju- 
dices which had taken root in the King’s 
mind. They knew that Pitt was not a 
man to be deceived with ease or offended 
with impunity. They were afraid that 
they should not be long able to put him 
off tvith promises. Hor was it their in- 
terest so to put him off. There was a 
strong tie between him and them. He 
was the enemy of their enemy. The 
brothers hated and dreaded the elo- 
quent, aspiring, and imperious Gran- 
ville. They had traced Ms intrigues in 
many quarters. They knew Ms influ- 
ence over tlie royal mind. They knew 
that, as soon as a favourable opportu- 
nity should arrive, he would be recalled 
to the head of affairs. They resolved to 
bring tMn|^ to a crisis; and the ques- 
tion on which they took issue with their 
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master was whether Pitt should or 
should not be admitted to ofiScc. They 
chose their time with more skill than 
generosity. It was when rebellion was 
actually raging in Britain, when the 
Pretender was master ofthc northern ex- 
tremity of the island, tliat they tendered 
their resignations. The King found 
himself deserted, in one day, by the 
whole strength of that party which had 
placed Ms family on the tlnone. Lord 
Granville tried to form a government; 
but it soon appeared that the parlia- 
mentary interest of the Pelhams was 
irresistible, and that the King’s favou- 
rite statesman could count only on 
about thirty Lords and eighty mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The 
scheme was given up. Granville went 
away laugMng. The ministers came 
back stronger than ever; and the King 
i was now no longer able to refuse any- 
thing that they might be pleased to 
demand. Ho could only mutter that it 
was very hard that Newcastle, who was 
not fit to be chamberlain to the most in- 
significant prince in Germany, should 
dictate to the King of England. 

One concession the ministers gra- 
ciously made. They agreed that Pitt 
riiould not be placed in a situation in 
which it would ho necessary for Mm 
to have frequent interviews with the 
King. Instead, therefore, of making 
their new ally Secretary-at-War as 
tlioy hod intended, they appointed him 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a 
few months promoted him to the office 
of Paymaster of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the 
most lucrative offices in the Govern- 
ment. The salary was but a small 
part of the emolument wMch the Pay- 
master derived from Ms place. He 
was allowed to keep a large sum, 
which, even in time of peace, was sel- 
dom less tlian one hundred thousand 
pounds, constantly in Ms hands; and 
the interest on this sum be might ap- 
propriate to his ouTi use. TMs practice 
was not secret, nor was it considered 
as disreputable. It was the practice 
of men of undoubted honour, both 
before and after the time of Pitt. 
He, however, refused to accept one 
farthing beyond the salary wMch the 
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law had annexed to his oiTicc. It had 
been usual for foreign princes who re- 
ceived the pay of England to give to 
the Paymaster of the Forces a small 
per centngc on the subsidies. These 
ignominious v«ls Pitt resolutely de- 
clined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, 
in his days, very rare. His conduct 
surprised and amused politicians. It ex- 
cited the warmest admiration through- 
out the body of the people. In spite 
of the inconsistencies of which I?itt 
had been guilty, in spite of the strange 
contrast between his violence in Oppo- 
sition and his tameness in olucc, he 
still possessed^ a large share of the 
public confidence. The motives which 
may lead a politician to change his 
connections or his general lino of con- 
duct are often obscure; but disinte- 
restedness in pecuniary matters every 
body can understand. Pitt was thence- 
forth considered ns a miui who was 
proof to all sordid temptations. If he 
acted ill, it might bo from an error in 
judgment; it might bo from resent- 
ment; it might be from ambition. Bnt 
poor ns he was, he had vindicated him- 
self from nil suspicion of covetousness. 

Eight quiet years followed, eight 
years during which the minority, which 
had been feeble over since Lord Gran- 
ville had been overthrown, continued 
to dwindle till it became almost in- 
visible. Peace w.'is made with Prance 
and Spain in 174S, Prince Prcdorick 
died in 1751; and mth him died the 
very semblance of opposition. All the 
most distinguished siuvivors of the 
party which had supported Walpole and 
of the p.arty which had opposed him 
were united under his successor. The 
liciy nnd vehement spirit of Pitt had 
for n time been laid to rest. Ho si- 
lently acquiesced in that very system 
of continental measures which ho had 
lately condemned. He ceased to talk 
disrespectfully about Hanover. Ho 
did not object to the treaty with Spain, 
though that treaty left us exactly where 
wo had been when ho uttered his spirit- 
stining harangues against the pacific 
policy of Walpole. Now and then 
glimpses of his former self appeared ; 
but' they were few nnd transient. Pel- 


ham know with whom ho had to deal, 
and felt that an ally, so little used to 
control, and so capable of inflicting 
injury, might well bo indulged in an 
occasional lit of wa^warfincss. 

Two men, little, if at all inferior to 
Pitt in powers of mind, held, like him, 
subordinate offices in the Government, 
One of these, Murray, was succes- 
sively SoUcitor-Gcncrnl nnd Attorney- 
General. This distinguished person 
far surpassed Pitt in correctness of 
taste, in power of reasoning, in depth 
nnd variety of knowledge. Ilis parliii- 
mentnry eloquence never blazed into 
sadden flashes of dazzling brilliancy ; 
but its dear, placid, nnd mellow splen- 
dour was never for an instant over- 
clouded. Intellectually he w.as, wo 
believe, fully cqtml to Pitt ; but he was 
deficient in the moral qualities to which 
Pitt owed most of his success. hlurr.ay 
w'nntcd the energy, the courage, the 
all-grasping nnd all-risking ambition, 
which moke men great in stirring times. 
His heart was n little cold, his temper 
cautious even to timidity, his manners 
decorous even to formality. Ho never 
exposed his fortunes or his fame to any 
risk which he could avoid. At one 
time ho might, in all probability, have 
been Prime Minister. But the object 
of his wishes w'as the judicial bench. 
The situation of Chief Justice might 
not be so splendid ns that of First Lord 
of the Treasury ; but it was dignified^ 
it was quiet ; it was secure ; and there- 
fore it was the favouiito situation of 
Murray. 

Fox, the father of the great man 
whoso mighty efibrts in the cause of 
peace, of truth, nnd of liberty, have 
made that name immortal, was Sccrc- 
tary-at-Wnr. Ho was a favourite nith 
the King, witli the Duke of Cumber- 
land, nnd with some of the most 
powerful members of the great Whig 
connection. His parliamentary talents 
were of the liighcst order. As a 
speaker ho was in almost all respects 
the very opposite to Pitt. IBs fignro 
was ungraceful; his face, ns Eeynolds 
and Nollekcns have preserved it to ns, 
indicated a strong understanding; but 
thofeattircs were coarse, nnd the general 
aspect dark and lowering. His man- 
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ner was awkward; his delivery was 
hesitating; he was oflon at a stand for 
want of a word; but as a debater, ns a 
master of that keen, weighty, manly 
logic, wliicb is suited to the discussion 
of political questions, ho has perhaps 
nercr been surpassed exeept by his son. 
In reply he was as deddedly snperior 
to Pitt as in declamation ho was Pitt's 
inferior. IntcUcctnally the balance 
was nearly even betsveen the rivals. 
But here, again, the moral qualities of 
Pitt turned the scale. Pox had un- 
doubtedly many virtues. In natural 
disposition* as well os in talents, he 
bore a great resemblance to his more 
celebrated son. Ho had the same 
sweetness of temper, the some strong 
passions, the same openness, boldness, 
and impetuosit}', the same cordiality 
towards friends, the same placability 
towards enemies. Ho man was more 
warmly or justly beloved by his familj' 
or by his associates. But unhappily 
he had been trained in n bad pobtied 
school, in a school, the doctrines of 
wliich wore, that political tdrtue is the 
mere coquetrj' of political prostitution, 
that OVC17 patriot has his price, that 
Government can be carried on only by 
means of comiption, and that the state 
is given ns a prey to statesmen. Tlicse 
maxims were too mudi in vogue 
tliroughout the lorver ranks of Wal- 
pole’s pai’ty, and were too much en- 
couraged by Walpole himself, who, 
from contempt of what is in our day 
vulgarly called humbug, often ran ex- 
travagantly and oftensively into the 
opposite extreme. The loose political 
morality of Pox presented a remarkable 
contrast to the ostentatious purity of 
Pitt. The nation distrusted the for- 
mer, and placed implicit confidence in 
tlic latter. But almost all tlio states- 
men of the age had still to learn that 
the confidence of the nation was worth 
haring. Wliile things went on quietly, 
while there rvas no opposition, while 
every thing was given by the favour of 
a small ruling junto. Pox had a de- 
cided advantage over Pitt; but when 
dangerous times came, rvhen Europe 
nas com-ulscd with war, when Parlia- 
ment was broken up into factions, when 
the pnblic mind was violently excited. 


the favourite of tho people rose to 
supreme power, while his rival sank 
into insignificance. 

Early in tho 3 ’car 1754 Henry Pel- 
ham died unexpectedly. “Now I 
shall have no more peace," exclaimed 
tho old King, rrhen he hccird tho news. 
Ho was in tlio right. Pelham bad suc- 
ceeded in bringing together and keep- 
ing together nil tho talents of tho king- 
dom. By his death, tho liighcst post 
to which an English subject can aspire 
was left vacant; and at the same mo- 
ment, tho influence wliich had yoked 
together and reined in so many tur- 
bidcnt and ambitions spirits was with- 
drawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, 
it was determined that the Duke of 
Ncw’costlc should bo placed at the 
head of the Treasury; but tho ar- 
rangement was still far from complete. 
Who was to bo tho leading Minister of 
the Crown in tho Honse of Commons? 
Was tho offico to be intrusted to a man 
of eminent talents? And w'onld not 
sudi a man in such a place demand 
and obtain a larger share of power 
and patronage than Newcastle would 
bo disposed to concede? Was a mere 
drudge to be employed? And whnt 
probability w'ns there that a mere 
drudge wonld be able to manage a 
largo and stormy assembly, abounding 
with able and experienced men? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser 
Sir John Cutler, 

"Cutler saw tenants break and houses 
fUU 

I'or icry want: ho could not build a 
wall.” 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled 
Cutler’s love of money. It ivas an 
avarice which thw'arted itself, a penny- 
rviso and pound-foolish cupidity. An 
immediate outlay was so painful to 
him that ho would not venture to 
make the most desirable improvement. 
If ho could have found it in his heart 
to cede at once a portion of his au- 
thority, he might probably htive en- 
sured tho continuance of what re- 
mained. But he thought it better to 
construct a weak and rotten govern- 
ment, which tottered at the smallest 
breath, and fell in the first storm, than 
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CO pay tho necessary price for sound 
and durable materials. Ho wished to 
find some person who would bo willing 
to accept the lead of tho IIouso of 
Commons on terms similar to those on 
wliich Secretary Graggs had acted un- 
der Sunderland, fivc-nnd-thirty years 
before. Graggs could hardly bo called 
a minister. He was a mere agent for 
the hlinistor. Ho was not trusted with 
tho higher secrets of state, but obeyed 
implicitly the directions of his superior, 
and was, to nsc Doddington’s expres- 
sion, merely Lord Sunderland’s man. 
But times were changed. Since the 
days of Sunderland, tho importance of 
tho House of Commons had been con- 
stantly on tho increase. During many 
years, tho person who conducted the 
business of tho Government in that 
House had almost always been Prime 
Minister. In these circumstances, it 
was not to bo supposed that any person 
who possessed tho talents necessary for 
tho situation would stoop to accept it 
on such terms as Hcwcastlo was dis- 
posed to oficr. 

Pitt was iU at Bath; and, had ho 
been well and in London, neither tlie 
King nor Howcastlo would have been 
disposed tomako any overtures to him. 
The cool and wary Murray had set his 
heart on professional objects. Nego- 
tiations were opened with Pox. New- 
castle behaved like himself, that is to 
say, childishly and basely. Tho pro- 
position which ho made was that Pox 
should be Secretary of State, with the 
lead of tho House of Commons ; that 
tho disposal of tho 'secret-service 
money, or, in plain words, tho busi- 
ness of buying members of Parlia- 
ment, should bo left to the Pirst Lord 
of tho Treasury ; but that Fox should 
bo exactly informed of the way in 
which this fund was employed. 

To these conditions Pox assented. 
But tho next day cvciy thing was in 
confusion. Newcastlo had changed 
his mind. The conversation which 
took place between Pox and tlio Duke 
is one of tho most curious in English 
history. “My brother,” said New- 
castle, “ when ho was at tho Treasury, 
never told anybody what ho did with 
tho secret-servico money. No more 


will L” Tho answer was obviuns. 
Pelham had been, not only First Lord 
of Iho Treasury, but also manager of 
tho House of Commons ; and it was 
therefore unnecessary for him to con- 
fido to any other person his dealings 
with tho members of that House, 
“But how," said Pox, “can I lead in 
tho Commons without information on 
this head ? How can I talk to gentle- 
men when I do not know which of 
them have received gratifications and 
'which have not ? And who,” ho con- 
tinued, “is to have tho disposal of 
places ? ” — “I myself,” said the Duke. 
— “How then nm I to manage tho 
House of Commons ?” — “ Oh, lot the 
members of tho House of Commons 
come to me.” Pox then mentioned 
the general election which was ap- 
proaching, and asked how tho minis- 
terial boroughs were to bo filled up. 
“ Do not trouble yourself,” said New- 
castle ; “ that is all settled.” This was 
too much for human nature to bear. 
Fox refused to accept tho Sccrctaiy- 
ship of State on such terms ; and tlio 
Duke confided the management of the 
House of Commons to a dull, harmless 
man, whoso name is almost forgotten 
in our time, Sir Thomas Bobinson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath, he 
afifccted great moderation, though his 
haughty soul was boiling with resent- 
ment. Ho did not complain of the 
m.'inncr in which ho had been passed 
by, but said openly that, in his opinion. 
Pox was tho fittest man to lead tho 
House of Conunons, Tho rivals, 
reconciled by their common interest 
and their common enmities, concerted 
a plan of operations for tlio next 
session. “ Sir Thomas Bobinson lead 
us 1 ” said Pitt to Pox. “ Tho Duke 
might os well send his jack-boot to 
lead us." 

The elections of 1754 were favour- 
able to the administration. But the 
aspect of foreign afiairs was threaten- 
ing. In India tho English and the 
French had been employed, ever since 
tho peace of Aix-la-Chapello, in cut- 
ting each other's throats. Thc^ had 
lately taken to the same practiee in 
America. It might have been foreseen 
that stirring times were at hand, times 
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which would call for abilities very 
different from those of Newcastle and 
Robinson. 

In November tlio Parliament met; 
and before the end of that month the 
new Secretary of State had been so 
unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces and the Secretary at 
War that he was thoroughly sick of 
his situation. Fox attacked him with 
great force and acrimony. Pitt af- 
^cted a Idnd of contemptuous tender- 
ness for Sir Thomas, and directed his 
attheks principally against Newcastle. 
On one occasion ho asked in tones of 
thunder whether Parliament sat only 
to register tiro edicts of one too power- 
ful subject? The Duke was scared 
out of his wits. Ho was afraid to dis- 
miss the mutineers ; he was afraid to 
promote them ; but it was absolutely 
necessary to do something. Fox, as 
the less proud and intractable of the 
refractory pair, was preferred. A scat 
In the Cabinet was offered to him on 
condition that ho would give efficient 
support to the ministry in Parliament 
In an evil hour for his fame and his 
fortunes ho accepted the offer, and 
abandoned his connection with Pitt, 
who never forgave this desertion. 

Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, con- 
trived to get through the business of 
the year without much trouble. Pitt 
was waiting his time. The negotia- 
tions pending between Franco and 
England took every day a more un- 
favourable aspect Towards the close 
of the session the Ring sent a message 
to inform the House of Commons that 
ho had found it •necessary to make 
preparations for war. The House 
returned an address of thanks, and 
passed a vote of credit During the 
recess, the old animosity of both na- 
tions was inflamed by a scries of dis- 
astrous events. An English force was 
cut off in America; and several French 
merchantmen were taken in the West 
Indian sens. It w.is plain that an ap- 
peal to arms was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to 
secure Hanover; and Newcastle was 
disposed to gratify his master. Treaties 
were concluded, after tlio fashion of 
those times, •mth several petty German 


princes, who bound themselves to find 
soldiers if England would find money; 
and, os it was suspected that Frederic 
the Second had set his heart on the 
electoral dominions of his uncle, Rus- 
sia was hired to keep Prussia in awe. 

Wlien the stipulations of these trea- 
ties were made known, there arose 
throughout the kingdom a murmur 
from which a judicious observer might 
easily prognosticate the approach of a 
tempest. Newcastle encountered strong 
opposition, even froni those whom he had 
always considered as his tools. Leggc, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
fused to sign the Trcasuiy warrants, 
wliich were necessary to give effect to 
the treaties. Those persons who wore 
supposed to possess the confidence of 
the young Prince of Wales and of 
his mother held very menacing lan- 
guage. In tliis pcrjdcxity Newcastle 
sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, 
smirked at him, wept over him, and 
lisped out the highest compliments 
and the most splendid promises. The 
King, who had hitherto been as sulky 
as possible, would bo civil to him at 
the levee; ho should bo brought into 
the Cabinet; ho should be consulted 
about every thing; if he would only be 
so good ns to support the Hessian sub- 
sidy in the House of Commons. Pitt 
coldly declined the profTcred scat in 
the Cabinet, expressed the highest love 
and reverence for the IGng, and said 
that, if his Majesty felt 'a strong per- 
sonal interest in the Hessian ti'caty he 
would so far deviate from the line 
which ho had traced out for himself as 
to give that treaty his support. “Well, 
and the Russian subsidy,” said New- 
castle. “ No,” said Pitt, “ not a system 
of subsidies.” The Duke summoned 
Lord Hardwicke to his aid ; but Pitt 
was inflexible. Murray would do no- 
thing. Robinson could do nothing. 
It was necessary to have recourse to 
Fox. Ho became Secretary of State, 
with the full authority of a leader in 
the House of Commons; and Sir 
Thomas was pensioned off on the 
Irish establishment. 

In November, 1755, the Houses met. 
Public expeetation was wound up to 
the height. After ton quiet years ^ere 
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v/as to bo an Opposition, countenanced 
by the heir apparent of tbo throne, and 
headed by the most brilliant orator of 
tlio age. The debate on the address 
was long remembered as one of tlie 
greatest parliamentary confliets of that 
generation. It began at three in the 
afternoon, and lasted tQl five the next 
morning. It was on this night that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered tliat single 
spceeh from whieh his nieknamc was 
derived. His eloqtienec threw into the 
shade every orator, except Pitt, who 
dedaimed against the subsidies for an 
hour and a half with extraordinary 
energy and effect. Those powers which 
had formerly spread terror dirough the 
majorities of Walpole and Carteret 
were now displayed in their highest 
perfeetion before on audience long un- 
accustomed to such exhibitions. One 
fragment of this celebrated oration 
remains in a state of tolerable preser- 
vation. It is the comparison between 
the coalition of Pox and Hcwcastlc, 
and the junction of the Bhono and the 
Saono. “At Lyons,” said Pitt, “I 
was taken to see the place where the 
two rivers meet, the one gentle, feeble, 
languid, and though languid, yet of 
no depth, the odicr a boisterous and 
impetuous torrent : but difTcrcut ns 
they are, they meet at last.” The 
amendment moved by the Opposition 
was rejected by a great majority; and 
Pitt and Legge were immediately dis- 
missed from tlicir offices. 

Diming several montlis the contest 
in the House of Commons was ex- 
tremely sharp. Warm debates took 
place on the estimates, debates still 
warmer on the subsidiary treaties. 
The Government succeeded in every 
division; but the fame of Pitt’s elo- 
quence, and the influence of his lofty 
and determined character, continued 
to increase through tlie Session; and 
the events which followed the proro- 
gation made it utterly impossible for 
any other pereon to manage the Par- 
liament or the country. 

The war began in every part of the 
world with events disastrous to Png- 
land, and even more shameful than 
disastrous. But the most humiliating 
of these events was the loss of Minorca. 


Tlie Duke of Bidielien, an old fop who 
had passed his life from sixteen to sixty 
in seducing women for whom he cared 
not one straw, landed on that island, 
and succeeded in reducing it. Admiral 
Bjmg was sent from Gibraltar to throw 
succours into Port-Mahon; but he did 
not think fit to engage the Prcnch 
squadron, and smlcd back without 
having effected his purpose. The peo- 
ple were inflamed to madness. A 
storm broke forth, which appalled even 
those who remembered the days of 
Excise and of South-Sea. The shops 
were filled with libels and caricatures. 
The walls were covered with placards. 
The city of London called for ven- 
geance, and the cry was echoed from 
every comer of the kingdom. Dorset- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Bucl^ghamshire, Somersetsliire, Lan- 
casliirc, Suffolk, Sluropshire, Surrey, 
sent up strong addresses to the throne, 
and instrncted their representatives to 
vote for a strict inquiry into tlie causes 
of the late disasters. In tlie great 
towns the feeling was ns strong as in 
the counties. In some of the instruc- 
tions it was even recommended that 
the supplies should be stopped. . 

Tlie nation was in a state of angiy 
and sullen despondency, almost un- 
paralleled in history. People have, in 
all ages, been in the habit of talking 
about the good old times of their an- 
cestors, and the degeneracy of their 
contemporaries. Tliis is in general 
merely a cant. But in 1756 it was 
something more. At this time ap- 
peared Bi own’s Estimate, a book now 
remembered only by the allusions in 
Cowper’s Table Talk and in' Burke’s 
Letters on a Begicido Peace. It was 
universally read, admired, and believed. 
The author fully convinced his readers 
that they wore a race of cowards and 
scoundrels; tiiat nothing could save 
them; that they were on the point of 
being enslaved by their enemies, and 
that they richly deserved their fate. 
Such were tlie speculations to whidi 
ready credence was given at thb out- 
set of the most glorious war in w hich 
England had over been engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for 
his place, and for the only thing which 
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■was dearer to him than his place, his 
ncclc. The people were not in a mood 
to bo trifled with. Their cry was for 
blood. For this once they might be 
contented with the sacrifice of Byng. 
But what if fresh disasters should take 
place ? Wmt if an unfriendly sove- 
reign should ascend the throne ? 
What if a hostile House of Commons 
should bo chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive 
crisis came. The now Secretary of 
State had been long sick of the perfidy 
and levity of the First Lord of tlie 
Treasury, and began to fear that he 
might be made a scapegoat to save 
the old intriguer who, imbecile ns ho 
seemed, never wanted dexterity whore 
danger was to be avoided. Fox threw 
up his ofiicc. Howcnstlo had recourse 
to Murray j hut Murray had now within 
his reach the favourite object of his 
ambition. The situation of Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench was va- 
cant} and tho Attomoy-Gcncrnl was 
fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into 
Opposition. Newcastle oflTcred him 
any terms, the Ducliy of Lancaster for 
life, a tellership of tho Exchequer, any 
amount of pension, two thousand a 
year, six tliousand a year. AVlien the 
Ministers found that Murray’s mind 
W.1S made up, they pressed for delay, 
the delay of a session, a month, a wed^ 
a day. Would ho only make his ap- 
]icnianco once more in tho House of 
Commons? Would ho only speak in 
favour of tho address? He was in- 
exorable, and peremptorily said that 
they might give or w’ithhold the Cliicf- 
iTusticcship, but that ho would bo 
Attomcy-Gonoral no longer. 

Newcastle now’ contrived to over- 
come the prejudices of the IGng, and 
overtures were made to Pitt, through 
Lord Uardwickc. Pitt knew’ his power, 
and show’cd that he knew it. Ho de- 
manded os an indispensable condition 
that Newcastle should bo altogether 
excluded from the new arrangement. 

Tlio Duke was in a state of ludicrous 
disticss. He ran about chattering mid 
crying, asking advice and listening to 
none. In tho mean time, the Session 
drew near. Tho public excitement 
was unabated. Nobody could bo found 


to face Pitt and Fox in tho House of 
Commons. Nowcnstlo’s heart failed 
him, and he tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed 
him to form the plan of an administra- 
tion in concert with Pitt. But Pitt 
had not forgotten old injuries, and 
positively refused to act with Fox. 

The ICing now’ applied to the Buko 
of Bovonshire, and this mediator suc- 
ceeded in making an arrangement. Ho 
consented to take the Treasury. Pitt 
become Secretary of State, witli tho 
lead of tho House of Commons. The 
Great Seal was put into commission, 
Leggc returned to tlio Exchequer; and 
Lord Temple, w’hose sister Pitt had 
lately mnmed, was placed at tho head 
of tho Admiralty. 

It was clear from the first that this 
administration would last but a very 
short time. It lasted not qnito five 
months; and, during those five montlis, 
Pitt and Lord Temple w’oro treated 
with rudeness by the King, and found 
but feeble supiiort in the House of 
Commons. It is a rcmarkablo fact, 
tiuit tho Opposition prevented the re- 
election of some of tho now JUnistors, 
Pitt, who Sat for one of tlio boroughs 
whicli were in the Pelham interest, 
found some difiiculty in obtaining a 
seat after his ncccptuncc of tho seals. 
So destitute was the now’ Govemmoiit 
of that sort of infincnco without w’liich 
no Government could then bo durable. 
One of tho arguments most frequently 
urged against tlio Eeform Bill was that, 
under a system of popular representa- 
tion, men W’hoso picscnco in the House 
of Commons was ncccssaiy to the con- 
ducting of public business might often 
find it impossible to find scats. Should 
tills incom’onicnce over be felt, time 
cannot ho tho slightest difficulty in 
devising and applpng a remedy. But 
those W’ho tlnreatoned us w'ith this evil 
ought to have remembered that, under 
the old system, a great man cidlcd to 
power at a great crisis by the voice of 
tiio whole nation was in danger of 
being excluded, by an aristocratical 
cabal, fiom tlint House of which he 
was tho most distinguished ornament. 

Tho most hnportant event of tliis 
short administration was tho trial of 
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a On that subject public opinion 
dinded. Wo think the punish- 
ment of the Admiral altogether unjust 
nud absurd. Trcachciy, cowarficc, 
ignorance amounting to what lawyers 
hare colled crassa ignorantia, are lit 
objects of severe penal inflietions. But 
Byng was not found guilty of treachery, 
of cowardice, or of gross ignorance of 
his prolbssion. He died for doing what 
the most loyal subject, the most intrepid 
warrior, the most experienced seaman, 
might have done. Ho died for an error 
in judgment, an error such ns tlic 
greatest commanders, Frederick, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, have often committed, 
and have often acknowledged. Such 
errors are not proper objects of punish- 
ment, for this reason, that the punishing 
of such errors tends not to prerentthem, 
but to produce them. The dread of an 
ignominious death may stimulate sltig- 
pshness to exertion, may keep a traitor 
to his standard, may prevent a coward 
from running away, but it has no ten- 
dency to bring out those qualities w Inch 
enable men to form prompt and judi- 
cious decisions in grc-it emergencies. 
The best marksman may be expected 
to fail when the apple w’hich is to bo 
his mark is set on his child’s head. 
We cannot conceive any thing more 
likely to deprive an ofticer of his self- 
possession at the time when he most 
needs it than the knowledge that, if 
the judgment of his superiors should 
not agree with his, he tvill be executed 
witli every circumstance of shame. 
Queens, it has often been said, run far 
greater risk in childbed than private 
W’omcn, merely because their medical 
attendants are more anxious, Tlio sur- 
geon who attended Mario Louise was 
altogether unnen’cd by his emotions. 
“Compose yourself,” said Bonaparte; 
“ imagine that you arc assisting a poor 
girl in the Faubourg Saint Antoine.” 
This was surely a far ndser course 
than that of the Eastern king in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, who 
proclaimed that the physicians who 
failed to euro his daughter should 
have their heads ehopped off. Bona- 
parte knew mankind well; and, ns he 
aeted towards this surgeon, ho acted 
towards his officers. No sovereign 


was ever so indulgent to mere errors 
of judgment; and it is certain that no 
sovereign ever had in his service so 
many military men fit for the highest 
commands.' 

Fitt acted a bravo and honest part 
on this occasion. He ventured to put 
both his power and his popularity to 
hazard, and spoke manfully for Byng, 
both in Farliamcnt and in the royal 
presence. But the King was inexor' 
able. “The House of Commons, Sir,” 
said Pitt, “ seems inclined to mercy.” 
“Sir,” answered the King, “you have 
taught me to look for the sense of my 
people in other places than the House 
of Commons.” The saying has more 
point than most of those which ore 
recorded of George the Second, and, 
though snrcn.<:ticnliy meant, contains a 
high and just compliment to Fitt. 

The King disliked Fitt, but abso- 
lutely hated Temple. The new Secre- 
tary of State, his Majesty said, had 
never read Vatcl, and was tedious and 
pompons, but respectful. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty was grossly 
impertinent, Walpole tcUs one sfoiy, 
w'hich, w’o fear, is much too good to be 
true. He assures ns that Temple en- 
tertained his royal roaster with an 
claborote parallel between Byng’s be- 
haviour at Minorca, and his Majesty’s 
behaviour at Oudenarde, in winch the 
advantage was all on the side of the 
Admiral. 

This state of things could not lost. 
Early in April, Fitt and all his friends 
were turned out, and Newcastle was 
summoned to St. James’s. But the 
public discontent was not extinguished. 
It had subsided when Fitt was called 
to power. But it still glowed under 
the embers; and it now burst at once 
into a ilomc. The stocks fell. The 
Common Council met. The freedom 
of the city was voted to Fitt. All the 
greatest corporate towns followed the 
example. “For some weeks,” says 
Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” 

This w'as the tiuming point of Fitt’s 
life. It might have been expected 
that a man of so haughty and vclio- 
ment a nature, treated so ungraciously 
by the Court, and supported so enthu- 
siastically by the people, would have 
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wgMJj* tfttcen tlic firtt opportunity of 
shovring Ills power nnd gratifying liis 
rcfontiucnt; ami nn opjwrtunity was 
not wanting, 'llio members for many 
counties and large towns had been in- 
.«trucic(l to sole tor nn inqtiiiy into the 
circumstances which had jiroduccd the 
miscarriage of the preceding year. A 
motion for in(]uiiy nad been ^rried in 
the Jlonsc of Commons, wliljout oppo- 
sition! and, A few days after I'itt'a dis- 
missal, the inrertigution commenced. 
Newcastle and his colleagues obmined 
a s'Otc of acquittal; but the tntnoriir 
svero Fo strong that they could not 
venture to ask for a vote of nppro- 
Itation, ns they* hnd nt first intended; 
nnd it wns thought by ionic shrewd 
olKervcrs that, if I’itt hnd exerted liiin- 
sdr to the utmost of his imwcr, the in- 
quiry might have ended in a ccn*ure, 
if not in nn innieachmrnt. 

Pitt showed on this ore.asion n 
moderation nmlself-goscrnfiicnt tsliieh 
was not habitual to him. He had 
found by experience, that he could not 
Kn.nd nlone. Ills eloquence nnd his 
popularity had done mncli, very much 
for him. M’ithotit mnk, without 
fortune, without borougli interest, 
liatcd by the King, hated by the nris- 
tocmey, he was n pcrsoti of the fitut 
imponnnee in the state. He hud been 
sunl'rcd to fonn a tninif try, nnd to nro- 
nounec Fcntcnccof exclusion on nil his 
rivals, on tlic most jxiwerful noblrninn 
of tlic Wliig party, on the nhlest debater 
in the House of Commons. And he now 
found that ho had gone too far. 'llio 
English Constitution svns not, indeed, 
svitiiout a impuiar element. JJiit other 
elements gcnemlly predominated. 'Jlic 
confidcnco nnd Admiration of the I 
nation might mnkc a slAtcsman for- 
midable nt the licad of nn Opjiosi- 
tion, might load him witli framed nnd 
glared pairhmcnts nnd gold boxes, 
might possibly, under very pcciilinr 
eireiinistanccs, ruch ns those of the 
preceding year, rnifsc liini for n time to 
power. JJiit, constituted ns PmHn- 
meni then svns, tlic fnvoiirito of the 
people could not dcjictid on n mujority* 
in the people’s own llousc. The J)ukc 
of Ncwcnsile, however eontemptiblo in 
momls, manners, nnd undcrotnnding. 


wa-s n dangerous enemy. His mnk, his 
sronltli, his tmrivnllcd pnriiamentniy 
interest, would alone Ims'O made him 
important. Hut this wns not nil. The 
Whig nristocracy regarded him ns their 
leader. His long possession of posver 
had given him n kind of prescriptive 
right to possess it still. Tlio House of 
Commons hnd been elected when he 
wns nt the he.ad of nfTairs. The n>rm> 
hers for the ministerial horouglis had 
nil been nomin.Hcd by him. The 
public olliccs swnrmcd svitli his crea* 
turcs. 

Pitt dc-sired power ; nnd he desired 
It, we really believe, from high and 
generous motives. Ho wns, in the 
strict sense of the wonl, n patriot. Ho 
had none of that phiinntfiropy which 
the great Prcncli w-ritcra of his time 
preached to nil the nations of Euro]>c. 
He loved England ns nn Atheninn 
loscd the City of the Violet Crowm, ns 
n Homan losed Uio City* of tho Seven 
mils. Ho saw his conntry insulted 
and defrnted. He saw the iiiitioiml 
spirit Finking. Yet he know wlmt thu 
rvsonrrcs of tho empim, vigorously 
employed, could vftoct; nnd ho felt 
that he was the man to employ them 
vigorously’, “My I.ord,’* ho said to 
the Duke of Devonshire, “1 nm sure 
that I can save this country, and thnt 
nobody else, can." 

Desiring, then, to be in posver, nnd 
feeling ilini his ubilitics nnd tho public 
confidence were not niono suflicient 
to keep him in power ngninst tho 
wishes of the Court nnd of the nris- 
torrney, ho began to think of n coalition 
with i^Tcw castle. 

Newcastle wns equally disposed to 
n rcconcilintion. He, too, had profited 
by his recent experience. He had 
found tliat tho Court nnd tho nris- 
toerncy, though powerful, were not 
every* thing jn.tlio state. A strong 
olignreliienl conticetion, n great bo- 
rnngii interest, amplo ])atroimgc, nnd 
secret-sorvico money*, miglit, in quiet 
times, he all thnt n hlinistcr needed ; 
bin it svns nnsafo to trust wholly to 
sucli support in time of war, of dis- 
content, nnd of agitation. Tlio com- 
position of tho Honso of Commons 
was not wholly nristocraticnl ; nnd. 
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■whatever be the composition of largo been loaded with marks of royal fa* 
deliberative assemblies, their spirit is voiir, and who had bound himself, by 
always in some degree popular, a solemn promise, never to coalesce 
T^oro there are free debates, clo- with Pitt, was meditating a new 
qucnco must have admirers, and reason perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that 
must make converts. Whevo there is age, Pox had the largest share of royal 
a free press, the governors must live in favour. A coalition between Pox and 
constant awe of the opinions of the Newcastle was the arrangement which 
governed. Iho ICing wished to bring about. But 

Tims these two men, so unlike in the Duke was too cunning to fall into 
character, so lately mortal enemies, snclt a snare. As a speaker in I’arlia- 
wero necessary to each other. Now- ment, Pox might perhaps bo, on the 
castle had fallen in November, for whole, ns useful to an administration 
w’ant of that public confidence which as his great rival j but ho was one of 
Pitt possessed, and of that parlia- the most unpopular men in England, 
mentary support which Pitt was better Tlicn, again, Newcastle felt all that 
qualified than any man of his time to jealousy of Pox, which, according to 
giTC. Pitt had fallen in April, for tlio proverb, generally exists between 
want of that species of influence which two of a trade. Pox w'ould certainly 
Newcastle had passed his whole life in intermeddle with that department 
acquiring and hoarding. Ncitlicr of which the Duke was most dcsirons to 
them had power enough to support reserve entire to himsdf, the jobbing 
himself. Each of them had pow'cr department. Pitt, on the other hand, 
enough to overturn the other. Tlteir was quite willing to leave the drudgciy 
union would 1)0 irresistible. Neither of coirnption to any avIjo might bo in- 
tho King nor any party in the state dined to undertake it. 
would bo able to stand against them. During eleven weeks England rc- 
IJnder these circumstances, Pitt was mained without a ministry ; and in the 
not disposed to proceed to extremities mean time Parliament u'^as sitting, and 
against his predecessors in oflicc. a war was raging. The prejudices ol 
Something, however, was duo to con- the Iving, the haughtiness of Pitt, the 
sistcncy; and something was necessary jealousy, lor-ity, and treachciyof New- 
for the preserration of his popularity, castle, delayed the settlement Pitt 
Ho did little ; but that little ho did in knew tiro Duke too well to trust him 
such manner ns to produce groat cflcct ■n-ithont security. The Duke loved 
Ho came down to the House in nil the power too much to bo inclined to give 
pomp of gout, his legs swathed in security. lYliilo they Avoro haggling, 
flannels, his arm dangling in a sling, the Iving was in A’nin attempting to 
He kept his scat through sovcnrl produce a final rupture between them, 
fatiguing days, in spite of pain and or to form a Go\*crnment Avithout 
languor. Ho uttered a few sUtuq) and them. At one time ho applied to lord 
vehement sentences; but during the WnldgraA’c, an honest and sensible 
greater pni't of the discussion, Iris man, but unpractised in afluirs. lord 
language Avas unusually gentle. WhldgraA'o had the courage to accept 

■\\Ticn tire inquiry had terminated the Treasury, but soon found that no 
Avithout a A'Oto citlicr of approbation or administration formed by him had tJia, 
of censure, the great obstaclo to a smallest dianco of standing a single 
coalition Avns remoA’od. Many ob- week. 

Btades, howoA’cr, remained. The King At length the King’s pertinacity 
AV'as still rejoidng in his ddiA'cranco pclded to tiro necessity of the ease, 
from the proud and aspiring Minister After cxdaiming AAnth great bitterness, 
who had been forced on him by the and Avith some justice, against the 
cry^ of the nation. His hlajcsty’s Wliigs, avIio ought, he said, to bo 
indignation Ava.s excited to the highest ashamed to talk about liberty while 
point Avhen it appeared that Ncav- they submitted to bo the footmen of 
castle, AA'ho had, during thirty years, the Duke of Newcastle, his Mqjesty 
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^l)inittcd. Tho infincnco of Leicester 
House prevailed on Pitt to abate a 
little, and bnt a little, of bis liigli| 
demands ; and all nt once, out of tbo | 
chaos in which parties had for some 
time been rising, falling, meeting, se- 
parating, arose a government ns strong 
at homo as that of Pelham, as success- 
ful abroad as that of Godolphin. 

Newcastle took the Trcasuiy. Pitt 
was Secrctaiy of State, with tho lead 
in tho House of Commons, and with 
tho supreme direction of the war and 
of foreign adairs. Fox, the only man 
who could have given mucli annoyance 
to the new Government, was silenced 
by tho office of Paymaster, whidi, du- 
ring tho continuance of that war, was 
probably tlio most lucrative place in 
the whole Government. Ho was poor, 
and the situation was tempting ; yet it 
cannot but seem extraorffinary that a 
man who had played a first part in 
politics, and whose abilities had been 
found not unequal to that part, who 
had sat in tho Cabinet, who had led 
tho House of Commons, who had been 
twice entrusted by the King with the 
office of forming a ministry, who was 
regarded as tbo rival of Pitt, and who 
nt one time seemed likely to be a suc- 
cessful rival, should have consented, 
for tlio sake of emolument, to take a 
subordinate place, and to giro silent 
votes for nil tho'mcasiwcs of a govern- 
ment to the deliberations of whicli ho 
was not summoned. 

The first nets of tho new admini- 
stration wore charactorizod rather by 
vigour tlian by judgment. Expeditions 
wore sent against dilfcrcnt parts of the 
French coast with little success. The 
small island of Aix was taken, Boclic- 
fort threatened, n few ships burned in 
tho harbour of St. lilolocs, and a few 
guns and mortars brought homo ns 
trophies from the fortifications of Cffior- 
boiug. But soon conquests of a veiy 
dificront kind filled the kingdom with 
pride and rejoicing. A succession of 
victories undoubtedly brilliant, and, os 
was tliought, not barren, raised to 
tho highest point tho fame of tho mi- 
nister to whom tho conduct of tho war 
had been entrusted. In July, 175S, 
Louisburg fell, The whole island of 
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Cape Breton was reduced. Tho licet 
to which tho Court of Versailles had 
confided tho defence of French Ame- 
rica was destroyed. Tlio captmnd 
standards were borne in tiiumph from 
Kensington Palace to the ci^, and 
were suspended in St. Paul’s Church, 
amidst the roar of guns and kcttlc- 
dmms, and tho shouts of an immense 
midtitude. Addresses of congratulation 
come in from nil die great towns of 
England. Parliament met only to de- 
cree thanks and monuments, and to 
bestow, without one murmur, supplies 
more than double of those which had 
been given during the war of tho 
Grand Alliance. 

Tho year 1759 opened with the con- 
quest of Gorcc. Next fell Guadoloupc; 
^cn Ticonderoga; then Niagara. The 
Toulon squadron was completely de- 
feated by Boscawen off Cape Lagos. 
Bnt tlic greatest exploit of the year was 
tho adiicvoment of Wolfe on the heights 
of Abraham. Tho news of his glorious 
death and of tho fall of Quebec reached 
London in tho very week in which tho 
Houses met. All was joy and triumph. 
Envy and faction were forced to join 
in tho general applause. Whigs and 
Tories vied with each other in extolling 
the genius and energy of Pitt. His 
colleagues wore never talked of or 
thought of. Tho House of Commons, 
tho nation, tho colonics, our allies, our 
enemies, had their eyes fixed on him 
alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a 
monument to Wolfe, when another 
great event called for fresh rejoicings. 
Tho Brest licet, under tho command of 
Conllnns, had put out to sea. It was 
overtaken by an English squadron 
under Hawke. Conflans attempted to 
toko shelter close under the French 
coast. Tho shore was rocky; tho night 
was black: theuind was furious: the 
waves of the B.'iy of Biscay ran high. 
But Pitt had infused into cveiy branch 
of tho service a spirit which had long 
been unknown. No British seaman 
was disposed to err on the same side 
witli Bjmg. Tlie pilot told Hnwko 
tliat tho attack could not bo made with- 
out tho greatest danger. “ Ton have 
done your duty in remonstrating,” an- 
s 2 
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Bvrercd Hawke; “I will answer for 
everyfliing. I command you to layme 
alongside the Prench admiral.” Two 
Prench ships of the lino struck. Pour 
were destroyed. The rest hid them- 
selves in the rivers of Britanny. 

The year 1760 came ; and still 
triumph followed triumph. Montreal 
was taken ; the whole province of 
Canada was subjugated; the Prench 
fleets underwent a succession of dis- 
asters in the seas of Europe and 
America. 

In the meantime conquests cqnifl- 
ling in rapidity, and for surpassing in 
magnitude, those of Cortes and Fizarro, 
had been achieved in the East. In 
the space of three years the Enghsh 
had founded a mighty empire. The 
IVench had been defeated in every 
part of India. Chandernagore had 
surrendered to Clive, Pondicherry to 
Coote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, 
Orissa, and the Carnatic, the authority 
of the East India Company was more 
absolute than that of Acbor or Au- 
rungzehe had over been. 

On the continent of Europe the odds 
were against England. Wo had hut 
one important ally,thoEjng of Prussia; 
and ho was attacked, not only by 
Prance, but also by Bnssia and Austria. 
Yet even on the Continent the energy 
of Pitt triumphed over all diflicultics. 
Vehemently as ho had condemned the 
practice of subsidising foreign princes, 
he now carried that practice farther 
than Carteret himself would have ven- 
tured to do. The octivc and able Sove- 
reign of Prussia received such pecu- 
niary assistance as enabled him to 
maintain the conflict on equal terms 
against his powerful enemies. , On no 
subject had Pitt ever spoken with so 
much eloquence and ardour as on the 
mischiefs of the Hhnoverian connec- 
tion. Ho now declared, not without 
much show of reason, that it would he 
unworthy^ of the English people to 
suffer their King to be deprived of his 
electoral dominions in an English 
quarrel. He assured his countrymen 
that they should bo no losers, and that 
he would conquer America for them in 
Germany. By taking this lino he con- 
ciliated the I^g, and lost no part of 


Iris influence with the nation. In Par- 
h'ament, such was the ascendency which 
his eloquence, his success, his high 
situation, his pride, and his intrepidity 
had obtained for him, that he took 
liberties with the House of which there 
had been no example, and which have 
never since been imitated. Ho orator 
could there venture to reproach him 
with inconsistency. One unfortunate 
man made the attempt, and was so 
much disconcerted by the scornful de- 
meanour of the hlinistcr that he stam- 
mered, stopped, and sat down. Even 
the old Tory country gentlemen, to 
whom the very name of Hanover had 
been odious, gave their hearty Ayes to 
subsidy after subsidy. In a lively con- 
temporary satire, much more lively 
indeed than delicate, this remark- 
able conversation is not unhappily 
described. 

“No more they make a fiddle-faddle 

About a Hessian horse or saddle. 

Ho more of continental measures ; 

No more of wasting British treasures. 

Ten millions, and a vote of credit, 

'Tis^H^ht. Ho can’t be wrong who did 

The success of Pitt’s continental 
measures was such as might have 
been expected from their vigour. 
Wlicn ho camo into ppwer, Hanover 
was in imminent danger; and before 
he had been in office tl^e months, the 
whole electorate was in flie hands of 
France. But the face of affairs was 
speedily diangcd. The invaders were 
driven out. An army, partly English, 
partly Hanoverian, partly composed of 
soldiers famished by the petty princes 
of Germany, was placed under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bmnswick. The French were beaten 
in 1758 at Crevelt. In 1759 they re- 
ceived a still more complete and hu- 
miliating defeat at Minden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhi- 
bited all the signs of wealth and pros- 
perity. The merchants of London hod 
never been more thriving. Tlie im- 
portance of several great commercial 
and manufacturing towns, of Glasgow 
in particular, dates from this period. 
The flno inscription on the monument 
of Lord Chatham in Guildhall record.^ 
the general opinion of the citizens of 
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London, that nndcr his administration tribntcd with nncxomplcd cheerfulness, 
commerce had been “nnited with and tliiswos nndoubtcdlj his work. Tho 
mode to flonrish bj war.” nrdonr of his soul had set the whole 

It must be owned that these signs'of kingdom on fire. It inflamed ctcij 
pro^critj were in some degree ddu- soldier who dragged the cannon up 
sire. R must bo owned that some of the heights of Quebec, and erciy sailor 
our conquests were rather splendid who boarded tho French ships among 
than useful. It must be owned that tho rocks of Britanny. ThehBnister, 
tho expense of tho irar never entered before he had been long in office, had 
into Fitt’s consideration. Perhaps it imported to the commanders whom he 
would bo more correct to say that the employed his own impetuous, adren- 
cost of his victories increased the pica- tiwons, and defying diaractcr. They, 
sure with which ho contemplated them, like him, were disposed to risk evciy 
Unliko other men in his situation, he thing, to play double or quits to the 
loved to exaggerate the sums whidi last, to think nothing done while any 
tho nation w'os laying out under his thing remained undone, to foil rather 
direction. He was proud of the sacri- than not to attempt. For tho errors of 
flees and cflbrts which his eloquence rashness there might be indulgence, 
and his success had induced his For over-caution, for faults like those 
countrymen to make. The price at of Lord George Sack%'illc, there was no 
whidi ho purchased faithful scn-icc mercy. In other times, and against 
and complete victory, though far other enemies, this mode of warfare 
smaller than that which his son, the might have failed. But tlie state of 
most profuse and incapable of war tho French government and of the 
ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, FVcndi nation gave every advantage 
and shame, was long and severely felt to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of 
by tho nation. Versailles were appalled and bcwil- 

Even as a wor minister, Pitt is dcred by his vigour. A panic spread 
scaredy entitled to all tho praise which through all ranks of sodety. Our 
hiscontcmporaricslavishcdonhim. We, enemies soon considered it as a settled 
perhaps from ignorance, cannot discern thing that they were always to be 
in his arrangements any appearance of beaten. Thus victory begot victory; 
profound or dexterous combination, till, at last, wherever the forces of the 
Several of his expeditions, particularly two nations met, they met witli dis- 
those which were sent to the const of dainful confldence on one side, and 
France, were at once costly and absurd, with a craven fear on the other. 

Our Indian conquests, though they add The situation which Pitt occupied 
to the splendour of tho period daring at the dose of the reign of George the 
which ho was at the head of afiairs, Second tras the most enviable ever oc- 
were not planned by him. Ho had copied by any public man in English 
undoubtedly great energy, great de- history. He had conciliated the Ifing; 
termination, great means at his com- ho domineered over the House of Com- 
mand. His temper was enterprising; mons; he was adored by the people; 
and, situated os he was, ho had only he was admired by all Europe. He was 
to follow his temper. The wealth of a tho flrst Englishman of his time; and 
rich nation, tho valour of a brave na- ho bad made England the flrst country 
tion, were ready to support him in in tho world. The Great Commoner, 
cvciy attempt the name by whidi he was often do- 

In one respect, however, ho deserved signated, might look down with scorn 
all tho praise that he has ever received, on coronets and garters. The nation 
The success of our arms was perhaps was drunk with joy and pride. The 
owing less to tho skill of his dispo- Parliament was as quiet os it had been 
sitions than to the national resources under Pelham. Tho old party distinc- 
and the national spirit * But that tho tions were almost cifaccd ; nor was 
national spirit rose to the emergency, their place yet supplied by distinctions 
that tho national resources were con- of a still more important Und. A new 
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generation of country stiulrcs nnd 
rectors Ind arisen who knew not the 
Stuarts. The Dissenters u ere tolerated ; 
the Catholics not cntclly persecuted. 
The Church was drowsy and indul- 
gent. The jjrent ci\il nnd religious con- 
tliet which began nt the Reformation 
seemed to liar c tenuinntod in univen’til 
repose. IVhigs and Tories, Cliurcti- 
luen nnd J’uritans, spoke with equal 
reverence of the constitution, nnd with 
equal enthusiasm of the talents, ^ irtucs, 
and sen ices of the Jlinistcr. 

A few years snfiked to change the 
whole aspect of afliiirs. A nation con- 
vulsed by faction, a throne m-sailed by 
the fiercest invective, n Ilon.sc of Com- 
mons hated and despieed by the nation, 
England .«ct against Scotland, Rritain 
set against America, n rival legislature 
bitting beyond the Atlantic, J'Inglicit 
blood shed by English bayonets our 
annies capitulating, our conquests 
w rested from us, otir enemies ha.stcn- 
ing to lako 'icngcnnec for ptiat Im- 
miliation, our flag scarcely able to 
maintain itself in our own Vcius, mjcIi 
was the spectacle which Pitt lited to 
see. Hut the history of this great 
ictolulion requires far more sjiticc 
than we can nt present bestow. We 
Icatc the Great Commoner in the 
renith of his gloiy. It is not im- 
possible that we may take some other 
opportunity of tracing his life to its 
melancholy, }’ct not inglorious close. 


last work of Sir James Mackintosh 
We have in vain tried to perfonn what 
onght to he to a critic an cosy and 
habitual act. We have in vain tried to 
separate the book from the writer, ond 
to judge of it ns if it boro some un- 
known tiatne. Ent it is to no imqioso. 
All the lines of that venerable conii- 
tcimncc arc ticrorc ns. All the little 
peculiar cadences of that soico from 
winch scliolars and statesmen loved to 
receive the lessons of a soiciio and 
benevolent wisdom arc in our cars. 
Wo will attempt to preserve strict im- 
p.artiality. IJnl wo arc not n*^h.amcd to 
own that we approach this relic of n 
virtuous and most nccompli>'hcd man 
with feelings of respect nnd gratitude 
W'ltidi may possibly jicrvcrt our judg- 
ment. 

Jt is hardly possible to avoid insti- 
tuting n compitrisoti lictwccn this work 
nnd nnotlicr celel-ratcd Eragnicnt. 
Our rc-aders will easily gue.ss that we 
allude to Mr. Eox's JJistoo' of James 
the Second. The two books relate to 
the same subject. Roth were post- 
humously puhlishcd. Neither had re- 
ceived the last corrections. 1'Jio 
authors belonged to the same political 
party, nnd held tlio same opinions con- 
cerning the nicrit.s nnd defects of the 
Englisli constitution, and concerning 
most of the prominent characters and 
events in English history. Both had 
thought mneit on the principles of 
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(July, 1835.) 

Jlislory o/ the jRndtufion in jBnffUind, in 
Compriiina a Vint<if(he Jician <if 
James the Seeona, fron hts Aeecssion to 
the J^ttterprise of the Prince tf Orange, 
by tbckto Bight Honourable Sir Jamcs 
Mackiktosh; nnti computed to theSet- 
tlemcni of the Oroten, by the HJitor, To 
schieh is prefixed a Jiotiee qf the X/ife, 
"n'ritings, and Speeches of Sir James 
Mackintosh, 4to. London : 1834.* 

It is with unfeigned diilidcnco that 
wro venture to give onr opinion of the 

• In this review, ns it originally stood, 
the editor of Iho History of tbo Xtcvolution 
was attacked with an asperity which nei- 


ther litcraty defects nor speculative dif- 
ferences can justify, nnd winch ought to bo 
reserved for olTonci.'S neninst tbo inns of 
morality mid honour. 'Tbo reviewer was 
not netuated by any feeling of personal 
malevolence: for when ho wrote this pajtcr 
in a distant country, ho did not know, or 
even guess, wliom lio w.as assailing, iiis 
only motive was regard for the nicmoiy 
of nn eminent man whom lie loved and 
honoured, nnd who appeared to him to have 
been unworthily treated. 

Tiio editor is now dead; end.wliilo living, 
declared that bo bad been misunderstood, 
and that lio bad written in no spirit of 
enmity to Sir James Mackintosli, for vrliom 
ho professed the highest rcsjiecl. 

Jinny p.'tss.'urcs Imvo thereforo been sof* 
tened, nnd some wholly omitted. 1110 severe 
censnro jossed on llio literary execution of 
tlio Jlcmoir nnd Continuation could not bo 
retracted witliout aviolntion of truth. But 
whatever could bo construed into an im- 
putation on tbo moral character of the 
editor has been (xircfully expunged. 
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.government ; yet they were not mere periority of Sir. Pox to Sir James as 
Bpcculntors. Both had ransaeked the an orator is hardly more elear than the 
archives of rival kingdoms, and pored superiority of Sir James to Mr. Pox as 
on folios whidi had mouldered for ages a liistorian. Mr. Pox with n pen in 
in deserted libraries ; yet they were his hand, and Sir James on his legs 
not mere antiquaries. They had one in tho House of Commons, were, wo 
eminent qualification for writing his- tliink, each out of his proper element, 
tory : they had spoken liistory, acted They were men, it is tnio, of far too 
history, lived historj'. The turns of mueh judgment and ability to fail 
political fortune, the ebb and flow of scandalously in any undertaking to 
popular feeling, the hidden mechanism which tliey brought tho whole power 
by which parties are moved, all these of their minds. Tho History of James 
things were tho subjects of their con- the Second will always keep its place 
Etnnt thought and of their most fa- in our libraries as a valuable book ; 
miliar conversation. Gibbon has re- and Sir James Maekintosh suoceeded 
marked that ho owed part of his in winning and maintaining n high 
success as a historian to tho obsen’a- place among tho parliamentary speakers 
tions which he had made as an officer of his time. Yet wo could never read 
in tho militia and ns a member of the a page of Mr. Pox’s writing, wo could 
House of Commons. Tlic remark is never listen for a quarter of an hour 
most just. IVo have not tho smallest to tho speaking of Sir James, witliont 
doubt that his camp.aign, though he feUing that there was a constant efibrt, 
never saw an enemy, and his pnrlia- a tug tip hill. Nature, or habit which 
mcntaiy attendance, though ho never had become nature, asserted its rights, 
made a speech, were of far more use Mr. Pox wrote debates. Sir James 
to him tlmn ycoii of retirement and Mackintosh spoke essays, 
study woidd have been. If tho time As far ns mere diction was con- 
tlint he spent on parade and at mess in cemed, indeed, Mr. Pox did his best to 
Hampshire, or on tho Ticnsury bench avoid those faults which tho habit of 
and at Brookes’s during tho storms public speaking is likely to generate, 
which ovcrtlirow Lord North and Lord Ho was so nervously apprehensive of 
Shelburne, had been passed in the sliding into some colloquial incorrcct- 
Bodlcian Library, ho might have ness, of debasing his stylo by a mixture 
avoided some inaccuracies ; ho might of parliamentary slang, that he ran 
have enriched his notes with a greater into the opposite error, and purified 
number of references ; but he would his vocabulary with a scrupulosity nn- 
never have produced so lively a picture known to any purist. “Ciccronem 
of tlic court, tho camp, and tho senate- Allobroga dixit.” He would not allow 
house. In this respect Mr. Pox and Addison, Boliiigbrokc, or hEddlcton to 
Sir James Mackintosh had great ad- be a sufficient authority for an expres- 
vantages over almost every English sion. He declared that ho would use 
historian who has written since the no word which was not to bo found 
time of Burnet. Lord Lyttlcton had in Dryden. In any other person wo 
indeed tlio some advantages ; but he should have called this solicitude mere 
was incapable of using them. Pc- foppery; and, in spite of all our ad- 
dontry was so deeply fixed in his miration for Mr. Pox, wo cannot but 
nature that the hustings, tho.Trcasury, think that his extreme attention to tho 
tho Exchequer, the House of Com- petty niceties of language was hardly 
mons, the House of Lords, left him worthy of so manly and so capacious an 
tho same dreaming schoolboy that they understanding. There were purists of 
found him. this kind at Borne ; and their fastidious- 

When we compare tho two interest- ness was censured by Horace, with that 
ing works of which wo have been perfect good sense and good taste which 
speaking, we have little difficiilty in characterize all his writings. There were 
giving tho preference to .that of Sir purists of this kind at tho time of tho 
James Mackintosh. Indeed, tho su- revival of letters; and the tivo greatest 
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scholars of that time raised their voices, 
the one from within, tho other from 
•without tho Alps, against a sempu- 
lositj' so unreasonable. “ Cnrent,” 
said Poiitian, “ qnas scribunt isti viribus 
otvifn, carent actu, enrent elTcctu, ca- 
rent indole. ..... Nisi liber ille pnesto 

sit ex quo quid cxeerpant, colligcrc tria 
terba non possunt. Jloium sem- 

per igitur omlio trcmuln, vncillans, in- 
iirroo...... Quicso no isla supersti- 

tiono tc nlligcs. Ut bene currcrc 

non potest qui pedem poncro studet in 
alienis tantum vestigiis, ita nee bene 
scriberc qui tan^uain do pncscripto 
non nudet egredi." — “ Posihnc,'’ ex- 
claims Erasmus, “ non licebit cpiscopos 
nppcUarc patres reverendos, nee in 
cidco litcranim scribero annum a 
Christo nato, quod id nnsquam faciat 
Cicero. Quid nutem ineptins quam, 
toto Ecctilo norato, rcligione, imperiis, 
inngistratibus, locomm vocabulis, mdi- 
ficiis cuitu, moribus, non alitcr audero 
loqui quam locutus cst Ciecro? Si rc- 
vivisceret ipso Cicero, ridoret hoc Ci- 
ccronianorum genus." 

^ Wiilo hlr. Pox wiimqwcd and sifted 
ins phraseology U'itir 'tt'“c.'irc which 
seems hardly consistent with the sim- 
plicity and elevation of his mind, and 
of whieh the cfiect really was to debase 
and enfeeble Ins style, ho was little on 
his guard against those mote serious 
improprieties of manner into which n 
great orator who undertakes to write 
history is in danger of falling. Tliere 
is about the whole book a vehement, 
contentious, replying manner. Almost 
every argument is put in tho form of 
nn interrogation, on ejaculation, or a 
sarcasm. The writer seems to bo ad- 
dressing himself to some imaginaty 
audience, to bo tearing in pieces a de- 
fence of tho Stuarts which has just 
been pronounced by an imaginaty 
Toiy’. Tokt^ for example, his answer 
to Hume’s remarks on tho execution 
of Sydney; and substitute " the honour- 
able gentleman ’’ or “ tho noble Lord ” 
for tho name of Hnmo. The whole 
p.assago sounds like n powerful reply, 
thundered at three in tho morning from 
tho Opposition Bench. 171010 wo rend 
it, wo can almost fancy that w'O see 
and hear tho great English debater, 


such ns ho has been described to us hy 
tho few who 0.10 still remember the 
IVestminster scrutiny and tho Ocznkow 
Negotiations, in the full paroxysm of 
inspiration, foaming, screaming, choked 
by tho rushing multitude of his 
words. 

It is true that tho p.'ussngo to whlcli 
wo have referred, and several other 
passages which wo could point out, 
arc admirable when considered merely 
ns exhibitions of mental power. IVc 
at once recognize in them that con- 
summate master of tho whole art of in- 
tellectual gladiatotship, whose speeches, 
imperfectly ns they have been trans- 
muted to us, should bo studied day 
ond night by cvciy man who wishes 
to le.am the science of logical defence. 
We find in several ports of tlio History 
of James tho Second fine specimens of 
that which we conceive to have been 
the great clmractcristic of Demosthenes 
among the Greeks, and of Pox among 
the orators of England, reason pene- 
trated, and, if we may venture on tho 
expression, made red-hot by passion. 
But this is not tho kind of excellence 
proper to history; and it is hardly too 
much to Sii^ tlint whatever is strik- 
ingly good in Mr. Fox’s pkngmcnt Ls 
out of place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh tho cose 
was reversed. His proper place was 
his library, a circle of men of Icttcn^ 
or n chair of moral and political phi- 
losophy. Ho distinguished himself 
highly'in Parliament But nevertheless 
Parliament was not exactly the sphere 
for him. Tiic cfiect of his most suc- 
cessful speeches was small when com- 
pared with tho quantity of ability and 
learning wliicli was expended on them. 
We could easily name men who, not 
possessing n tenth part of his intcl- 
Icctuol powers, hardly ever address the 
House of Commons without producing 
a greater impression than was produced 
by his most ^Icndid and claborato ora- 
tions. His luminous and philosophical 
disquisition on tho Beform Bill was 
spoken to empty benches. Those, in- 
deed, who had tho wit to keep their 
scats, picked up hints which, skilfully 
used, made tho fortune of moro than 
ono epocch. But "it was caviare to 
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tho general." And even those who 
listened to Sir James with pleasure 
and admiration could not but acknow- 
ledge that he rather lectured than de- 
bated. An artist who should waste on 
a panorama, or a scene, or on a trans- 
parenej, tho exquisite iiuishing which 
wo admire in some of tho small Dutch 
interiors, would not squander his 
powers more than this eminent man 
too often did. His audience resembled 
the boy in the Heart of Mid-Lotliian, 
wlio pushes away tho lady’s guineas 
with contempt, and insists on ha\’ing 
the white money. They preferred the 
silver with which they were familiar, 
and which they were constantly passing 
about from hand to hand, to the gold 
which tlicy had never before seen, and 
with tho value of which they wore un- 
acquainted. 

It is much to be regretted, we think, 
that Sir James Mackintosh did not 
wholly devote his later years to phi- 
losophy and literature. His talents 
were not those which enable a speaker 
to produce with rapidity a scries .of 
striking but transitoiy impressions, and 
to excite tho minds of five hundred 
gentlemen at midnight, without saying 
any thing that any one of them will 
be able to remember in the morning. 
His arguments were of a vciy didcrent 
texture from those which are produced 
in Parliament at a moment’s notice, 
which puzzle a plain man who, if he 
had them before him in writing, would 
soon detect their fallacy, and which tho 
great debater who employs them for- 
gets within half an hour, and never 
thinks of again. TtVhatevcr was valu- 
able in the compositions of Sir James 
Mackintosh was the ripe fruit of study 
and of meditation. It was tho same 
with his conversation. In his most fa- 
miliar talk there was no wildness, no 
inconsistency, no amusing nonsense, 
no exaggeration for tho sake of mo- 
mcntaiy eifect. His mind was a vast 
magazine, admirably arranged. Eveiy 
thing was there ; and every thing was 
in its place. His judgments on men, 
on sects, on books, had been often and 
carefully tested and weighed, and had 
then been committed, each to his pro- 
per receptacle, in the most capacious 


and accurately constructed memory 
that any human being ever possessed. 
It would have been strange indeed if 
you had asked for any thing that was 
not to bo found in that immense store- 
house. The artido which you required 
was not only there. It was ready. It 
was in its own proper compartment. 
Li a moment it was brought do^vn, un- 
packed, and displayed. If those who 
enjoyed the privilege — for a privilege 
indeed it was — of listening to Sir 
James Mackintosh, had been disposed 
to find some fault in his conversation, 
they might perhaps have observed that 
ho yielded too little to the impulse of 
tho moment. He seemed to be recol- 
lecting, not creating. Ho never ap- 
peared to catch a sudden glimpse of a 
subject in a new light. You never saw 
his opinions in tlie making, still rude, 
still inconsistent, and requiring to be 
fashioned by thought and discussion. 
Hicy come forth, like the pillars of 
that temple in which no sound of 
axes or hammers was hemrd, finished, 
rounded, and exactly suited to their 
places. What hlr. Charles Lamb bos 
said, with much humour and some 
truth, of the conversation of Scotch- 
men in general, was certainly true of 
this eminent Scotchman. He did not 
find, but bring. You could not my 
halves to any thing that turned .up 
while you were in his company. 

Tlie iuteUectuol and moral qualities 
which arc most important in a historian, 
he possessed in a very Mgh degree. 
He was singularly mild, calm, and im- 
partial in his judgments of men, and of 
parties. Almost all the distinguished 
writers who have treated of English 
history are advocates. Mr. Hi&am 
and Sir James Mackintosh alone ore 
entitled to bo called judges. But the 
extreme austerity of Mr. Hallam takes 
away something from the pleasure of 
reading his learned, eloquent, and ju- 
dicious writings. He is a judge, but 
a haupng judge, tho Page orB^er of 
the High Court of Literary Justice. 
His black cap is in constant requisi- 
tion. In the long calendar of those 
whom ho has tried, there is hardly one 
who has not, in spite of evidence to 
character and recommendations to 
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mcrc 7 , been sentenced and Icfl for ex- 
ecution. Sir James, perhaps, erred a 
liltic on the other side. He liked a 
maiden assize, and come away with 
white gloves, after sitting in judgment 
on batehes of the most notorious of- 
fenders. He had a quick eye for the 
redeeming parts of a character, and a 
large toleration for the infirmities of 
men exposed to strong temptations. 
But tliis lenity did not arise from igno- 
rance or neglect of moral distinctions. 
Though he flowed perhaps too much 
weight to eveiy extenuating cirenm- 
stance that could be urged in favour 
of the transgressor, he never disputed 
the authority of the law, or riiowcd his 
ingenuity by refining away its cnaet- 
ments. On every occasion ho showed 
himself firm where principles were in 
question, but full of charity towards 
individuals. 

Wo have no hesitation in pronoun- 
cing this Eragment decidedly the best 
history now extant of the reign of 
James the Second. It contains mudi 
new and curious information, of which 
excellent use has been made. But wo 
are not sure that the book is not in 
, some degree open to the diorge which 
the idle citizen in the Spectator brought 
against lus padding ; “Mem. too many 
plums, and no suet.” There is perhaps 
too much disquisition and too litdc 
narrative; and indeed this is the fault 
into which, judging from the habits of 
Sir James’s mind, we should have 
thought liim most likely to fall. "lYhat 
we assuredly did not anticipate was, 
that the 'narrative would bo better ex- 
ecuted than the disquisitions. TVe ex- 
pected to find, and we have found, 
many just delineations of character, 
and many digressions full of interest 
such ns the account of the order of 
Jesmts, and of the state of prison dis- 
cipline in England a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Wo expected to find, and 
we have found, many refiections 
breathing the spirit of a calm and be- 
nignant philosophy. But we did not, 
we own, expect to find tliat Sir James 
could tell a story as well as Voltaire 
or Hume. Yet such is the fact; and 
if any person doubts it, we would ad- 
vise him to read the account of the 


events which followed the issuing of 
King James’s declaration, the meet- 
ing of the clergy, the violent scone 
at the prhy council, the commitment, 
trial, and acquittal of the bishops. 
Tlie most superficial reader must be 
charmed, w'c think, by the liveliness of 
the narrative. But no person who is 
not acquainted with that vast mass 
of intractable materials of which the 
valuable and intci‘csting part has been 
extracted and condensed can fully ap- 
preciate the skill of the writer. Here, 
and indeed throughout the book, we 
find many harsh and careless expres- 
sions whi^ the author would probably 
have removed if ho had lived to com- 
plete his work. But, in spite of tlicse 
blemishes, wo must say that w'o should 
find it difficult to point out, in any 
modern history, any passage of equal 
length and at the same time of equal 
merit We find in it the diligence, the 
accmucy, and tlic judgment of Hallam, 
united to the vivacity and the colour- 
ing of Southey. A history of England, 
written throughout in this manner, 
would be the most fascinating book in 
the language. It w'onld bo moio in 
request at the circulating libraries 
than the last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted 
with poetical imagination. Bnt that 
lower kind of imagination which is 
necessary to the historian ho had in 
large measure. Ttis not the business 
of the historian to create new worlds 
and to people them with new races of 
beings. He is to Homer and Sliak- 
spcarc, to Dante and Milton, what 
Nollckens was to Canova, or Lawrence 
to Michael Angelo. The object of the 
liistorian’s imitation is not within him; 
it is furnished from without It is not 
a* vision of beauty and grandeur dis- 
cernible only by the eye of his own 
mind, but a real model w’hich he did 
not make, and which he cannot alter. 
Yet his is not a mere mechanical imi- 
tation. The triumph of his skill is to 
select such parts as may produce the ef- 
fect of the whole, to bring out strongly 
all the characteristic features, and to 
throw the light and shade in such a 
manner as may heighten the cficct 
This skill, as for as we can judge from 
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the unfimshcd work now before ns, Sir 
James Slackintosh possessed in nn 
eminent degree. 

TJio style of thisIVagment is weighty, 
manly, and nnaffoctcd. There arc, ns 
wo have s.aid, some expressions which 
seem to us harsh, and some which we 
think inaccurate. These would pro- 
bably have been corrected, if Sir James 
had lived to superintend the publica- 
tion. AVo ought to add that the printer 
has by no mc.ans done his diitj*. One 
misprint in particular is so serious as 
to require notice. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has paid a high and just tribute 
to the genins, the integrity, and the 
courage of a good and great man, 
a distingnished ornament of English 
literature, a fearless champion of En- 
glish liberty, Thomas Brnmet, Master 
of the Charter-House, and author of 
that most eloquent and imaginative 
work, the Tclluris Thcoria Sacra. 
AAniercvcr the name of this celebrated 
man occurs, it is printed “Bcnnct,” 
both in the text and in the index. 
This cannot ho mere negligence. It 
is ])lain that Thomas Burnet and his 
wirings were never heard of by the 
gentleman who has been employed to 
edite this volume, and who, not con- 
tent with deforming Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s text by such blunders, has pre- 
iixed to it a bad Memoir, has appended 
to it a bad Continuation, and has thus 
succeeded in cxp.'inding tlic volume 
into one of the thickest, and debasing 
it into one of the worst that wq ever 
saw. Never did we fall in witli so 
admirable nn illustration of the old 
Greek proverb, nhich tells us that h.alf 
is sometimes more than the whole. 
Never did wo sec a cose in which the 
increase of the bulk was so evidently a 
diminution of the value. 

AYhy such nn artist was selected to 
deface so fine a Torso, wo cannot pre- 
tend to conjecture. Wo read ftat, 
when the Consul Mummius, atlec the 
taking of Corinth, was preparing to 
send to Borne some works of the 
grc.ntcst Grecian sculptors, he told the 
packers that if they broke his Arenas 
or his Apollo, ho would force them to 
restore the limbs which should bo 
wanting. A head by a hewer of mile- 


stones joined to a bosom, by Praxiteles 
would not surprise or shock ns more 
than this supplement. 

The Memoir contains much that is 
worth reading; for it contains many 
extracts from the compositions of Sir 
James Mackintosh. But when wo 
pass from what the biographer has 
done with his scissors to what he has 
done with his pen, we can find nothing 
to praise in his work. AVhatcvcr may 
have been the intention with wliich ho 
UTOtc, the tendency of liis nairativo 
is to convey the impression that Sir 
James Mackintosh, from interested 
motives, abandoned the doctrines of 
tbeVwdicia: GaJlica. Hadsucli charges 
appeared in their natural place, wo 
should leave them to their natural fate. 
AVc would not stoop to defend Sir 
James hlackintosh from the attacks of 
fourth-rate magazines and pothouse 
newspapers. But hero his omi fomo 
is turned ngaiiist him. A book of 
which not one copy would over have 
been bought bnt for his name in the 
titlcpagc is made the vehicle of the inf- 
putation. Under such circumstances 
wc cannot help exclaiming, in the 
words of one of the most amiable of 
Homer’s heroes, 

" NSy Tit ivrjtCrit HarpocA^or Sn^oio 

ilvJiaarBo’ rrStriv yap itriararo 
^ cXvai 

Zub; iujr vvv S' ai Oararot KaX MoTpa 
Kixdvei," 

Wc have no difficulty in admitting 
that during the ten or twelve years 
which followed the appearance of the 
Vindicice Gattica;, the opinions of Sir 
James Mackintosh underwent some 
change. Bnt did this change pass on 
him alone? Was it not common? Was 
it not almost universal? AVos there 
one honest friend of libertj' in Europe 
or in America whoso ardour had not 
been damped, whose faith in the high 
destinies of mankind had not been 
shaken? Was there one observer to 
whom the Erench Eevolution, or re- 
volutions in general, appeared in ex- 
actly tbe same light on the day when 
the Bastilc fell, and on the day when 
the Girondists wore dragged to the 
scafibld, the day when the Directory 
shipped ofiT their principal opponents 
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for Guiana, or the day when the Le- 
gislative Body was driven from its hnll 
at the point of the bayonet ? Wo do 
not speak of lightminded andenthusi- 
nstie people, of wits like Sheridan, or 
poets like Alderi; but of the most vir- j 
iitous and intelligent practical states- , 
men, and of the deepest, the calmest, j 
the most impartial political speculators 
of that time. What was the language 
and conduct of Lord Spencer, of Lord 
Ktswilham, of hfr. Grattan? "What is 
the tone of hL Dumont’s Memoirs, 
written just at the close of the 
eighteenth century? What Tory could 
have spoken with greater disgust and 
contempt of the Brench Bevolution 
and its authors ? Nay, this writer, a 
republiean, and the most upright and 
zealous of republicans, has gone so for 
us to say that hir. Burke’s work on the 
Jievolution had saved Europe. The 
name of M. Dumont naturally sug- 
gests that of hir. Benthom. He, we 
presume, was not ratting for a place; 
and what language did ho hold at that 
time ? Look at his little treatise cn - 1 
titled SopIiisTnes Anarchiques. Li that 
treatise ho says, that the atrocities of 
the Bovolution were the natural con- 
sequences of the absurd principles on 
which it was commenced; tha^ while , 
the ^iefs of the constituent assembly 
gloried in the thought that they were i 
pulling do;vn aristocracy, they never 
saw that their doctrines tended to pro- 
duce an evil a hundred times more 
formidable, anarchy; that the thcoiy 
laid down in the Declaration of thci 
Bights of Man had, in a great measure, 
produced the crimes of the Bcign oi 
Terror; that none but an eyewitness 
cotild imagine the horrors of a state of 
society in which comments on that 
Declaration were put foith by men with 
no food in their behics, with rags on 
their backs, and pikes in their hands. 
He praises the English Parliament for 
the dislike which it has always shown 
to abstract reasonings, and to the 
niHrming of general principles. Li 
M Dumont’s preface to the l^eatise 
on the Principles of Legislation, a pre- 
face written under the eye of Mr. 
Bentiham, and published with his sanc- 
tion, are the following still more re- 
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markable expressions: “MBcntham 
cst bicn loin d’attacher nne preference 
exclusive d aucunc forme dc gouvemc- 
ment. II pense que la mcillcure con- 
stitution pour un pcuplo cst ccllc a 
laquclle il est aceputumc. ...... Lo 

vice fondamcntal dcs thdorics snr les 
constitutions politiques, e’est do com- 
mcnccr par attaquer cellos ^ui existent, 
ct d’cxcitcr tout au moms des in- 
quidtndcs ct dcs jalousies do pouvoir. 
Une telle disposition n’est point favo- 
rable nu pcifcctionncment dcs lois. La 
Eculo dpoque ou I’on puisscentroprendro 
avee succds dcs grandcs reformes de 
legislation, cst cello oii Ics passions 
publiques sont ealmes, ct ou iegon- 
vornument joiiit dc In stnbilitc la plus 
grande. L’objct dc M Bcntham, cn 
chcrclmnt dans Ic vice dcs lois la cause 
de la plup.'irt dcs mnux, a dtd constam- 
ment d’cloigner le plus grand do tons, 
le boulcvcrscmcnt dc I’autoritd, les 
revolutions dc propridte ct do pou- 
voir.” 

To so conservative a frame of mind 
had the excesses of the French Bevo- 
lution brought the most illustrious re- 
formers of tW time. And why is one 
person to bo singled out from among 
millions, and arraigned before posterity 
as a traitor to his opinions, only be- 
cause events produced on him the 
effect which they produced on a whole 
generation? People who, like Mr. 
Brothers in the last generation, and 
IVIr. Pcrcivnl in this, have been fa- 
voured with revelations from heaven, 
may be quite independent of the vul- 
gar sources of- knowledge. But such 
poor creatures ns hlackintosh, Dumont, 
and Bcntliam, had nothing but obser- 
vation and reason to guide them; and 
they obeyed the guidance of observa- 
tion and of reason. How is it in phy- 
sics? A traveller falls in with a beny 
which ho has never before seen. Ho 
tastes it, and finds it sweet and re- 
freshing. Ho praises it^ and resolves 
to introduce it into his own country. 
But in a few minutes he is taken vio- 
lently sick; he is convulsed; he is at 
tlio point of death. Ho of course 
changes his opinion, pronounces this 
delicious food a poison, blames his 
own folly in tasting it, and cautions 
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his fiicnils ngninft it. After a long nnd Ho was simply n wip and good mnnj 
violent struggle he recover?, and finds and the clinngo which passed on Ids 
himself much exhnnsted by his sunbr- mind was a change which passed on 
ings, hut free from some dironic com- the mind of almost every wise and 
phunts whidi had been the torment of good man in Europe. In fact, few of 
his life. Ho then changes his opinion his contemporaries changed so little, 
again, nnd pronounces this fruit a The rare moderation and calmness of 
venr powerful remedy, which ought to his temper preserved him alike from 
'employed only in extreme eases extravagant elation and from extra- 
and with great caution, but which vagant despondency. Ho ■was never 
ought not to bo absolutely excluded a Jacobin. He w.is never an Anti- 
from the Pharmacopoeia. And would jacobin. His mind oscillated undoubt- 
it not bo the height of absurdity to cdly ; but tho oxtremo points of the 
call sncli a man fickle and inconsistent, oscillation were not very remote, 
because ho had repeatedly altered his Herein ho diflered greatly from some 
judgment? If he had not altered his persons of distinguished talents who 
judgment, would ho hnvo been a m- entered into life at nearly tho some 
tionol being? It was exactly the sjuno time with him. Such persons wo have 
with thoIVcnch Revolution. That event seen rushing from ono nild extreme 
was a new phicnomcnon in politics, to another, ouUPaining Paine, out- 
Hothing tliat had gone before enabled Castlcraaghing Casticrcagh, Pantiso- 
any person to judge with certainty of cratisls, Ultra-Tories, heretics, ^cr- 
ihc course which afiuirs might take, sccutors, breaking the old laws against 
At first the effect was tlie reform of sedition, calling for new nnd sharper 
great abuses; nnd honest men rejoiced, laws against sedition, writing demo- 
Then enmo commotion, proscription, cratic drarntts, wiling Laureate odes, 
confiscation, bankruptcy, the assignats, pancgjTising Marten, panegyrising 
tho maximum, civil war, foreign war, lAud, consistent in nothing but an in- 
revolutionary* tribunals, guillotinadcs, tolerance which in any person would 
noyadcs, fusillades. Yet a little while, be censurable, hut which is altogether 
and a mllitoty despotism rose out of unp.ardonnblc in men who, by their 
tho confusion, and menaced tho indc- own confession, hnvo had sucii ample 
pcndcnco of every* state in Europe, experience of their own fallibility. IVu 
And yet ng.ain a little while, and tho readily concede to some of these per- 
old dynasty returned, followed by a sons the praise of eloquence and poc- 
train of emigrants eager to restore tho tical invention ; nor are wo by any 
old abuses. We have now, we think, means disposed, even where they hove 
tho whole before ns. We should there- been gainers by their conversion, to 
fore be justly aeensed of levity or in- question tlicir sincerity. It would be 
sincerity* if our languoge concerning most uncandid to attribute to sordid 
those events were constantly changing, motives actions vrliich admit of a Ictvs 
It is our deliberate opinion that the discreditable explanation. Wo think 
hVcndi Revolution, in spite of all its tiint tho conduct of these persons has 
crimes nnd follicir, was a great blessing been precisely* what was to be expected 
to mankind. Rut it was not only* from men who were gifted witli strong 
natural, but inevitable, that those who imagination nnd quick sensibility*, but 
had only seen tho first net should bo who were neither accurate observers 
ignorant of tho catastrophe, nnd should nor logical rc.asoncrs. It wtis natural 
be alternately elated and depressed as that such men should see in rite victory 
tho plot wont on disclosing itself to of tho third estate of Prance tho dawn 
tliem. A man who had held exactly of a now Saturnian age.. It was na- 
tho same opinion about the Revolution tiiral that tho rage of their disappoiut- 
in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 1814, nnd ment should bo pro}>ortioncd to tho 
in 1834, would have been either a extravagance of their hopes. Tliough 
divinely inspired prophet, or an ob- tho direction of their passions was al- 
slinate fool. Mackintosh vms neither, tered. tho violence of those passions 
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v/as the same. The force of the re- assert in the vciy advertisement to 
bound was proportioned to the force tliis work. “ Sir James Mackintosh,’' 
of the original impulse. The pen- 6ii)'s lie, “wm avowedly and empha- 
diilum swung furiously to the left, he- tically aTTliig of the Bevolntion : and 
cause it had been drawn too fai’ to the since tlie agitation of religious liberty 
right. and parliamentary reform became a 

We own that nothing pves us so national movement, the great transac- 
high an idea of the judgment and tern- tion of 1688 has, been more dispas- 
pcr of Sir James hlackintosh as the sionately, more correctly, and less 
manner in which he shaped his course highly estimated.” If these words 
through those times. Exposed sue- mean any thing, they must mean that 
ccssively to two opposite infections, he the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh 
took both in their very mildest form, concerning religious liberty and par- 
^e constitution of liis mind was such liamentaiy reform went no further Aon 
that neither of the diseases which those of the authors of the Bevolntion ; 
wrought such havoc all round him in other words, that Sir James Mackin- 
could in any serious degree, or for any tosh opposed Catholic Emancipation, 
great length of time, derange his in- and approved of the old constitution 
tdlcctual health. He, like every honest of the House of Commons. Thcallc- 
nnd enlightened man in Europe, saw gation is confuted by twenty volumes 
with delight the great awakening of of Parliamentary Debates, nay by in- 
thc Ercncli nation. Yet ho never, in numerable passages in the very Erag- 
the season of his warmest enthusiasm, ment which this writer has defaced, 
proclaimed doctrines inconsistent with We will venture to say that Sir James 
the safety of property and the just Mackintosh often did more for religious 
authority of governments. He, like liberty and for parliamentary rcfoim 
almost every other honest and enlight- in a quarter of an hour than most of 
ened man, was discouraged and per- those zealots who arc in the habit of 
plexed by the terrible events which depreciating him have done or will do 
followed. Yet ho never in the most in the whole course of their lives, 
gloomy times abandoned the cause of Hothing in the Memoir or in the 
peace, of liberty, and of toleration. In Continuation of the History has struck 
that great convulsion which overset us so much as the contempt with which 
almost every other understanding, he the writer thirrks lit to speak of all 
was indeed so much shaken that he things that were done before the corn- 
leaned sometimes in one direction and ing in of the very last fashions in po- 
Eometimes in the other ; but he never litics. We tbirrk that we have some- 
lost his balance. The opinions in times observed a leaning towards the 
which he at last reposed, and to which, some fault in writers of a much higher 
in spite of strong temptations, he ad- order of intellect. We will therefore 
hered with a firm, a disinterested, an take this opportunity of making a few 
ill-requited fidelity, were a just mean remarks on an error wMch is, we fear, 
between those which he had defended becoming common, and which appears 
with youthful ardour and with more to us not oidy absurd, but os pemi- 
thonmaulyprow'css against Mr. Burke, cions as almost any error concerning 
and those to which he had inclined the transactions of a past age can pos- 
during the darkest and saddest years sibly bo. 

in the history of modem Europe. We Wo shall not, we hope, he suspected 
arc much mistaken if this be the pic- of a bigoted attachment to the doc- 
turc cither of a weak or of a dishonest trines and practices of post generations, 
mind. ^ Our creed is that tlie science of go- 

Wliat the political opinions of Sir vemment is an experimental science, 
James hlackintosh were in his later and that, like all other experimental 
years is written in tlie annals of his sciences, it is generally in a state of 
country. Those annals will suilicicntly progression. Ho man is so obstinate 
refute what the Editor has ventured to an adi^cr of the old times as to deny 
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ttat medicine, eurgcij*, Lotnny, chc- no more room for improvement, but 
misUr, engineering, navigation, are ttint, in overy science which dcscives 
better understood noiv Omn in any the name, immense improvements may 
former age. We conccho tliat it is bo fonliticntiy expected. ^ 
tlic same with political .science. Like But the very considcnations which 
tljoso phvsical sciences which we litivo lead ns to look forward with sanguine 
mcntionc'd, it hius always been work- hope to flie future prevent ns from 
ing itself clearer and clearer, and dc- looking back with contempt on the 
jHJ'sitmg imi)nrity after impurity. Tlicrc p.aBl. Wo do not flatter ourselves witli 
was a time when tlio mo'st iKJwcrfnl of the notion tlint wo have attained per- 
hitman intellects were deluded by the fcction, and that no more truth remains 
gibbcririi of the astrologer and the al- to be found. Wo believe tbat we are 
chemist; and just so tliero was a time wiser limn our ancestors. We believe, 
when tlio most enlightened and virtu- also, that our posterity will bo_ wiser 
ons statesmen tiiouglit it tiio first duty tbnn we. It would bo gross injustice 
of a governmeut to persecute heretics, in our grandchildren to talk of us with 
to found monastcric.s, to make w*nr on contempt, merely because tlicy may 
Saracens. But time ndvancc.s; facts nc- have siirp.asscd us; to c.all Watt a fool, 
ciimnlafc; doubts arise. Paint glimpses because mcclinnicnl powers may bo 
ofimthbogin lonppcnr,andshinoinorc discovered which may supersede the 
and more unto the perfect day. The use of steam ; to deride the cflbrts 
highest intellects, like the tops o'fmoun- which have been made in onrtimeto 
tains, arc tlio finit to tmtcli and to reflect improve tlic discipline of prisons, nnd 
tlic dawn. They arc twigiit, wliile llio to cuiiglitcn tlic minds of tlio poor, bc- 
levcl below IS still in darknc,ss. But cause future pliilnnthropists may de- 
soon the light, which at Unit illuminated vise better places of confinement than 
only the loftiest eminence*, descends lifr. Bcntlmm’s Panopticon, nnd better 
on the plain nnd penetrates to the place.* of education than hIr.T<ancnstcr*s 
deepest valley. Pirst come hints, then Schools. As wo would have our dc- 
fra^ents of systems, then defective scendants judge us, so otiglit wo to 
systems, then complete nnd harmonious judge our fntlicrs. In order to form a 
tystems, Tlic sound opinion, iicld for con eel estimate of llicir merits, we 
a time by one hold siiccnlntor, be- ought to place ourselves in tlicir situ- 
coflies the opinion of n small minority, ation, to put out of our minds, for a 
of a strong minority, of a majority of time, all that knowledge wdiich they, 
mankind. Thus, the great progress however eager in tlie pursuit of truth, 
goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the could not have, and which we, how- 
jargon which imposed on Bacon, till ever negligent w'o may have been, 
country rectors condemn the illilic- could not liclp having. It was nut 
rality nnd intolerance of Sir Thomas merely diflicult, but absolutely impos- 
Moro._ siblc, for llio best nnd greate.st of men, 

Seeing these things, seeing that, by two hundred years ago, to bo what a 
the confession of the most obstinate vciy common place person in our days 
enemies of innovation, our race lias may easily be, and indeed must no- 
hitberto been almost constantly nd- ccssarily be. But it is too much tiint 
vancing in knowledge, and not seeing the benefactors of mankind, after 
any reason to believe that, precisely al having been reviled by the dunces of 
the point of time at whienwo came their own generation for going too 
into the wjorld, n change took place in far, Bhould bo reviled by the dunces 
the faculties of the human mind, or in of the next generation for not going 
the mode of discovering tnitli, wo are far cnougii. 

reformers: W’o arc on the side of pro- The tnilh lies betivccii' tivo absurd 
gross. Pi om the great advances which extremes. On one side is the bigot 
European socict;y'hns made, daring the who pleads the wisdom of our nnecs- 
last four centuries, in cvciy species of tors ns a reason for not doing wlial 
knowledge, we infer, not that there is they in our place would bo the first to 
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do; Vrho opposes the Befona Bill be* mains hecanse they fell in the breach, 
canse liord Somers did not see the and did not live to penetrate to the 
necessity of Farliamcntaiy Beform; dtadcl. 

who would have opposed the Eevoln- Now here we have a book which is 
tion because Bidley and Cranmcr pro- by no means a favourable specimen of 
fessed. boundless submission to the the English literature of the nineteenth 
royal prerogative ; and who would century, a book indicating neither ex- 
have opposed the Bcformation because tensive knowledge nor great powers of 
IheEitzwalters and Marcschals, whose reasoning. And, if we were to judge 
seals are set to the Great Charter, by the pity with which the writer 
were devoted adherents to the Church speaks of the great statesmen and 
of Borne. On the other side is the philosophers of a mrmer age, we should 
sciolist who speaks with scorn of the guess that he was the author of the 
Great Charter, because it did not re- most original and important inventions 
form the Church; of the Bcformation, in political science. Yet not so: for 
because it did not limit the prerogative; men who are able to make discoveries 
and of the Bevolution, because it did are generally disposed to moke nl- 
not purify the House of Commons, lowanccs. Men who are eagerly press- 
The former of these errors we have ing forward in pursuit of truth are 
often combated, and shall always be grateful to every one who has cleared 
ready to combat. The latter, though an inch of the way for them. It is, 
rapidly spreading, has not, we think, for the most part, the man who has 
yet come under our notice. The former just capacity enough to pick up and 
error bears directly on practical qnes- repeat the commonplaces which are 
tions, and obstructs useful reforms. It fashionable in his own time who looks 
may, therefore, seem to be, and pro- with disdain on the very intellects to 
bably is, the more mischievous of the winch it is owing that those common- 
two. But the latter is equally absurd; places ore not still considered as start- 
it is at least equally symptomatic of ling paradoxes or damnable heresies, 
a shallow understanding and an un- This writer is just the man who, if he 
amiable temper: and, if it should ever had lived in the seventeenth century, 
become general, it will, we are satis- would have devoutly briieved that the 
fied, produco very prejudicial effects. Papists burned Iiondon, who would 
Its tendency is to deprive tlte hcncfac- have swallowed the whole of Oates’s 
tors of mankind of their honest fame, story about the forty thousand soldiers, 
and to put the best and the worst men disguised as pilgrims, who were to 
of past times on the some leveL The meet in Gallicia, and sail thence to in- 
author of a great reformation is almost vnde England, who would have car- 
always unpopular in his own age. Ho ried a Protestant flail under his coat, 
generally passes his life in disquiet and and who would have been angry if the 
danger. It is therefore for the interest story of the warming-pan had been 
of the human race that the memory of questioned. It is quite natural that 
such men should be had in reverence, 5U(^ a man should spet^ with contempt 
and^ that they should be supported of the great reformers of that time, be-' 
against the scorn and hatred of their cause they did not know some tidngs 
contemporaries by the hope of leaving which he never would have known but 
a great and impcrisliable name. To for the salutary effects of their exer- 
co on the forlorn hope of truth is a tions. The men to whom we owe it 
service of periL "Who will undertake that we have a House of Commons are 
it, if it be not also a service of honom*? sneered at because they did not suffer 
It is ea^ enough, after the ramparts the debates of the House to bo pub- 
are carried, to find men to plant the lished. The authors of the Toleration 
flag on the highest tower. The difli- Act are treated as bigots, because they 
culty is to find men who are ready to did not go the whole length of Catholic 
go first into the breach; and it would Emancipation. Jnst so we have heard 
be bad policy indeed to insult their re- a baby, mounted on the shoifldets of 
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its father, ciy out, “How much taller I help onward the great movement of 
am than Papal ” the human race, or to stop it? This 

This gentleman can never want is not charily, but simple justice and 
matter for pride, if he finds it so easily, common sense. It is the fundamental 
Ho may boast of an indisputable su- law of the world in which wo live that 
periority to all the greatest men of all truth shall grow, first the blade, then the 
past ages. He can read and write: cor, niter that the full com in the ear. 
Homer probably did not know a letter. A person who complains of the men of 
Ho has been taught that the earth goes 1688 for not having been men of 18SS 
round the sun: Archimedes held that might just as well complain of apro- 
the sun went round the earth. He is jectilo for describing a parabola, or of 
aware that there is a place called New quicksilver for being heavier than 
Holland: Columbus and Gama went water. 

to their graves in ignorance of the fact. Undoubtedly we ought to look at 
Ho has heard of the Geoiginm Sidus: ancient transactions by the light of 
Kewton was ignorant of the existence modem knowledge. Undoubtedly it 
of su(^ a planet. Ho is acquainted with is among the first duties of a historian 
the use of gunpowder: Hannibal and to point out the faults of the eminent 
Cffisar won their victories ivith sword men of former generations. There 
and spear. We submit, however, that are no errors whidi arc so likely to be 
this is not the way in which men are to drawn into precedent, and tlicreforc 
be estimated. We submit that a wooden none which it is so necessary to expose, 
spoon of our day would not be justified os the errors of persons who have a 
in calling Galileo and Napier block- just title to the gratitude and ndmira- 
heads, because they never heard of the tion of posterity. In politics, as in re- 
difierontial calculus. Wo submit that ligion,thcrearedcvotecswhoshowdicir 
Coxton’s press in Westminster Abbey, reverence for a departed saint by con- 
rade as it is, ought to be looked at verting his tomb into a sanctuary for 
with quite as muw respect as the best crime. Receptacles of wickedness are 
constructed machinery that ever, in suiTcred to remain undisturbed in the 
our time, impressed the clearest typo neighbourhood of the church which 
on the finest paper. Sydenham first glories in the relics of some martyred 
discovered that the cool re^mcn sue- apostle. Because he was merciful, his 
ceeded best in coses of small-pox. By bones give security to assassins. Be- 
tbis discovery he saved the lives of cause he was chaste, the precinct of his 
hundreds of thousands; and wcvcnc- temple is filled with licensed stews, 
rate his memory for it, though he Privileges of an equally absurd 
never heard of inocuhation. Lady kind have been set up against the 
Mary Montague brought inoculation jurisdiction of political j^Qosopliy. 
into use; and we respect her for it. Vile abuses cluster thick round every 
though she never heard of vaccination, glorious event, round every venerable 
Jcnrier introduced vaccination ; we name; and this evil assuredly colls for 
admire him for it, and wo shall con- vigorous measures of literary police, 
tinno to admire him for it, although But the proper course is to abate the 
some still safer and more agreeable nuisance without defacing the shrine, 
preservative should be discovered. It to drive out the gangs of thieves and 
is thus that we ought to judge of tlic prostitutes without doing foul and 
events and the men of other times, cowardly UTong to the ashes of the 
They were behind us. It could not bo illustrious Sead. 
otherwise. But the question with re- In this respect, two historians of our 
spect to tliem is not where they own time may bo proposed as models, 
were, but which way they were going. Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. MU. 
Were their faces set in the right or in Differing in most things, in this they 
the wrong 'direction? Were they in closelyrescmble each other. Sir James 
tlie front or in the rear of their genera- is lenient. Mr. Mill is severe. But 
tion? Did they exert themselves to neither of them over omits, in the ap- 
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portioning of praise and of 'censure, to 
make ample tdlonrance for the state of 
political science add political morality 
in fonner ages. In the workkefore ns, 
Sir James Mackintosh speaks wiUi just 
respect of the Whigs of tiie Eevolution, 
while ho never fails to condemn the 
conduct of that party towards tlic 
members of the Church of Home. His 
doctrines are the liberal and benevo- 
lent doctrines of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But he never forgets that the 
men whom he is describing were men 
of the seventeentli century. 

From Mr. Mill this indulgence, or, 
to speak more properly, this justice, 
was less to be expected. That gentle- 
man, in some of his works, appears 
to consider politics not as an experi- 
mental, and therefore a progressive 
science, but as a science of which all 
the difficulties may ho resolved by 
short synthetical arguments drawn 
from truths of the most vulgar no- 
toriety. Were this opinion well i 

founded, the people of one generation ' 
would have little or no advantage over 
tliose of another generation, But 

tliough Mr. hLll, in some of his Essays, 
has been tlins misled, as wc conceive, 
by a fondness for neat aud precise 
forms of demonstration, it would bo 
gross injustice not to admit that, in 
his History, ho has employed a very 
different method of investigation with 
eminent ability and success. We 

know no writer who takes so much 

pleasure in the tnily useful, noble, and 
philosophical cmploym^t of tracing 
the progress of sound opinions from 
their embryo state to their full ma- 
turity. He eagerly culls from old de- 
spatdics and minutes every expression 
in.whicli he can discern the imperfect 
'germ of any great truth which has 
since been fully developed. Ho never 
fails to bestow praise on those who, 
though far from' coming, up to his 
standard of perfection, yet rose in a 
small degree above tire common levd 
of their contemporaries. It is thus 
that the annals of past tiihcs ought to 
be written. It is thus, especially, Aat 
the annals of our own country ought 
to be written. 

The history of England is emphati- 


cally the history of progress. It is the 
history of a constant movement of the 
public mind, of a constant change m 
the institutions of a great society. 
We sec that society, at the beginning 
of the twclftli century, in a state move 
miserable tlian the state in which the 
most degraded nations of the East now 
are. We see it subjected to tire tjTanny 
of a handful of armed foreigners. We 
see a strong ffistinction of caste se- 
parating the victorious Horman from 
the vanquished Saxon. We see the 
great body of the population in a state 
of personm slavery. Wo see the most 
deWing and cruel superstition exer- 
cising boundless dominion over the 
most elevated and benevolent minds. 
We see the multitude sunk in brutal 
ignorance, and the studious few .en- 
gaged in acquiring what did not de- 
serve tiro name of knowledge. In the 
course of seven centuries the wretched 
and degraded race have become the 
greatest and most highly civilised 
people that ever the world saw,' have 
spread their dominion over every 
quarter .of the globe, have scattered 
the seeds of mighty empires and re- 
publics over vast continents of which' 
no dim intimation had ever readied 
Ptolemy, or Strabo, have created a 
maritime power which would annihi- 
late in a quarter of an hour the navies 
of Tyie, Athens, Carthage, Ycnice, and 
Genoa together, have carried the 
science of healing, the means of loco- 
motion and correspondence, every me- 
chanical art, every manufacture, every 
thing that promotes the convenience of 
life, to a perfection which our ancestors 
would have thought magical, have pro- 
duced a literature which may boast of 
works not inferior to the noblest which 
Greece luis bequeathed to us, have dis- 
covered the laws which regulate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, have 
speculated with exquisite subtilty on 
tbo operations of the human mind, have 
boon the acknowledged leaders of the 
human race in the career of political 
improvement. The history of England 
is the history of this great changerin 
the moral, intellectual, and physical 
state of the inhabitants of our omi is- 
land. There is much amusing and 
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Instructive ei'isodical matter; but this 
is the main action. To us, tvo will 
own, nothing is so interesting and de- 
liglitM as to contemplate the steps by 
which the England of Domesday "Book, 
the England of the Curfew and the 
Forest Daws, the England of emsadersi 
monks, schoolmen, astrologers, serfs, 
outlaws, became the England which 
we teow and love, the dassio ground 
of liberty and philosophy, the school of 
all knowledge, the mart of all trade. 
The Charter of Henry Eeanclerk, the 
Great Charter, the first assembling of 
the House of Commons, the extinction 
of personal slavery, the separation from 
the See of Some, the Petition of Bight, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Eevoln- 
tion, the establishment of the liberty 
of unlicensed printing, the abolition of 
religious disabilities, the reform of the 
representative system, all these seem 
to us to be the successive stages of one 
great revolution; nor can we fully 
comprehend any one of these me- 
morable events unless we look at it in 
connection with those winch preceded, 
and with those which followed it. 
Endi of those great and c;cr-mcmo- 
rable struggles, Saxon against Horman, 
Villdn against Lord, Protestant against 
Papist, Bonndhea'd against Carah’er, 
Dissenter against Churchman, Man- 
chester against Old Bnrum, was, in its 
own order and season, a struggle, on 
the result of Avhich were staked the 
dearest interests of the human race; 
and every man who, in the contest 
uhich,in his time, divided onrcountiy, 
distinguished himself on the right side, 
is entitled to our gratitude and respect. 
Whatever the editor of this book may 
think, those persons who estimate most 
correctly the value of the improve- 
ments which have recently been made 
in our institutions are prcdscly the 
persons who arc least disposed to 
speak slightingly of what was done in 
1688. Such men consider the Bevo- 
lution as a reform, imperfect indeed, 
but still most beneficial to the TCngt?«li 
people and to the human race, as a 
reform which has been the fruitful 
parent of reforms, as a reform, the 
happy effects of which arc at this 
moment 'felt, not only throughout our 


own country, but in half the mon- 
archies of Europe, and in the depth of 
the forests of Ohio. We shall be par- 
doned, wo hope, if we call the attention 
of our readers to the causes and to the 
consequences of that great event. 

We said that the history of England 
is the history of progress ; and, when 
wo take a’ comprehensive view of it, it 
is so. But, when examined in small 
separate portions, it may with more 
propriety be called a history of actions 
and reactions. We hare often thought 
that the motion of the public mind in 
our country resembles that of the sea 
when the tide is rising. Each suc- 
cessive wave rushes forward, breaks, 
and rolls back ; but the great fiood is 
steadily coining in. A person who 
looked on the waters only for a moment 
might fancy that they were retiring. 
A person who looked on them only for 
five minutes might fancy that they were 
rushing capriciously to and fio. But 
when he keeps his eye on them for a 
quarter of an hour, and sees one sea- 
mark disappear after another, it is 
impossible for him to doubt of the 
general direction in whicli the ocean is 
moved. Just such has been the course 
of events in England. Li the history 
of the national mind, which is, in 
truth, the history of the nation, we 
must carefifily distinguish between that 
recoil which regularly follows every 
advance and a grant general ebb. If 
we take short inter-rals, if we compdre 
1640 and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 1708 
and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a 
ratrogression. But if we take centn- 
lies, ff, for example, we compare 1794 
with 1660 or with 1685, we cannot 
doubt in which direction society is pro- 
ceeding. 

The intcn'ol which elapsed between 
the Bestoration and the Bevolution 
naturally divides itself into tliree 
periods. The first extends firom 1660 
to 1678, the second from 1678 to 1681, 
the third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1660 the whole nation was mad 
with loyM excitement. If wo had to 
dioosc a lot from among all the multi- 
tude of those which men have drawn 
since the beginning of the world, wo 
would select that of Charles the Second 
y 2 
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on tlio day of his return. Ho was in 
-a situation in wliicli the dictates of 
ambition coincided with those of bene- 
volence, in wliicJi it was easier to bo 
■V irtuous than to bo wicked, to be loved 
than to bo hated, to ctim pure and im- 
perishable glory than to become in- 
famous. !For once the road of goodness 
was a smooth descent. Ho_ had done 
nothing to merit the afTcction of his 
people. But tlicy had paid him in 
ndranco without measure. Elizabeth, 
after the destruction of the Armada, 
or after the abolition of monopolies, 
had not excited a thousandth part of 
the enthusiasm with which the )'oung 
exile was welcomed home. Ho was 
not, like Lewis the Eighteenth, im- 
posed on his ' subjects by foreign 
conquerors; nor did he, like Lewis 
the Eighteenth, come back to a conn- 
try whicli had undergone a complete 
change. The House of Bourbon was 
placed in Paris ns a trophy of the 
victory of the European confederation. 
The return of the ancient princes was 
inscp.arably associated in the public 
mind with the cession of extensive 
provinces, with the payment of an 
immense tribute, with tlic devastation 
of flourishing departments, with the 
occupation ot the kingdom by hostile 
aimics, with the emptiness of those 
niclics in which the gods of Athens and 
Borne had been the objects of a new 
idolatry, with the nakedness of those 
walls on which tho Tran.sfiguration 
had shone with light .as glorious as that 
which overhung IMount Tabor. They 
came back to a land in which they 
could recognise nothing. Tho seven 
slecpcis of the legend, who closed their 
eyes when the Pagans were persecuting 
the Christians, and woke when the 
Christians were persecuting cacli other, 
did not find themselves in a world 
more completely now to them. Twenty 
years had done tho work of twenty 
generations. Events had come thick, 
ilcn had lived fast. Tho old insti- 
tutions and tho old feelings had been 
torn up by the roots. There ivas a 
now Church founded and endowed by 
the usurper; a new nobility whose 
titles were taken from flclds of battle, 
disastrous to the ancient lino ; a new 


chivalry whose crosses had been won 
by exploits which had seemed likely 
to make tho banishment of tho emi- 
grants pcrpctn.al. A new code was 
administered by a new magistracy. A 
new' body of proprietors held tho soil 
by a new tenure. 'Hio most ancient 
local distinctions had been cflaccd. 
Tlio most familiar names had bccomo 
obsolete. There W'as no longer a Hor- 
mnndy or a Burgundy, a Britanny or 
a Guienne. Tho Pranco of Lew'is tho 
Sixteenth had passed away ns com- 
pletely ns ono of the Prendamite 
worlds. Its fossil remains might now 
and then excite curiosity. But it 
was ns impossible to put life into tho 
old institutions as to animate tho 
skeletons which nro embedded in tho 
depths of primeval strata. It was as 
absurd to think that Ernneo could 
again bo placed under tho feudal 
system, ns that our globe could bo 
overrun by hlammoths. The revo- 
lution in tho laws and in tho form of 
government was but nn outward sign 
of that mightier revolution which had 
taken place in tho heart and brain of 
tho people, and which nflcctcd ovciy 
transaction of life, {radlng, farming, 
studying, mnnying,. and giving in 
marriage. The Prcnch whom tho 
emigrant prince had to govern were 
no more like tho Prcnch of his youth, 
tlian tho Prcnch of his )’Outh were like 
the Prcnch of the •Taqucric. He como 
back to n pcojilc who knew* not him 
nor his house, to a people to whom a 
Bourbon was no more than a Carlo- 
vingian or a Urcrovingian. Ho might 
substitute tho white flag for tho tri- 
color ; ho might put lilies in tho place 
of bees; he might order the initios of 
tho Emperor to bo carefully cflaccd. 
But he could turn his eyes nowhere 
without meeting some object whidi re- 
minded him that ho was a stranger in 
the palace of his fathers. He returned 
to a country in w’hich even tho passing 
traveller is every moment reminded 
that there has lately been a great dis- 
solution and reconstruction of the 
social system. To w’in tho hearts of 
a pcoplo under such circamstanccs 
w'ould hare been no ca^ task even for 
Henry tho Fourth. ^ 
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la tho EngUsh Bcrolution tlio case 
was altogether diflerent, Charles was 
not imposed on his countomen, but 
sought bjr them. His restoration w.ns 
not attended by any circumstance 
which could inflict n wound on their 
national pride. Insulated by our geo- 
graphical position, insulated by our 
character, wo had fought out our 
quarrels and cfTcctcd our reconcilia- 
tion among ourselves. Our great in- 
ternal questions had never been mixed 
up yntn the still greater question of 
national independence. Tho political 
doctrines of the Boundheads were not, 
like those of tho Frcncli plulosophcrs, 
doctrines of universal application. Our 
ancestors, for the most part, took their 
stand, not on a general thcoi;}’, but on 
tho particular constitution of tho realm. 
They asserted the rights, not of men, 
but of Englishmen. Tlicir doctrines 
therefore wero not contagions; and, 
had it been odicrwisc, no neighbouring 
conntiy was then susccptiblo of tho 
contagion. Tho language in which 
our discussions were generally con- 
ducted was scarcely known oven to n 
single man of letters out of tho islands. 
Our loc.nl situation made it olinost im- 
possible that wo should ciTcct great 
conquests on the Continent Tho 
kings of Europo had, therefore, no 
reason to fear that their subjects would 
follow tho example of tho English 
Puritans, and looked with indiflcrcnco, 
perhaps with compknccncy, on tho 
death of tho monarch and tho abolition 
of the monarchy. Clarendon com- 
plains bitterly of their apathy. But 
wo believe that tliis apathy was of tho 
greatest senneo to tho royal cause. If 
a French or Spanish army had invaded 
England, and if that army had been 
cut to pieces, as wo have no doubt that 
it would have been, on tho first day on 
which it camo faco to faco with the 
soldiers of Preston and Hunbnr, with 
Colonel Fight-tho-good-Fight, and 
Captain Smitc-them-hip-and-thigh, the 
Houso of Cromwell would probably 
now have been reigning in England. 
Tlio nation would liavo forgotten nil 
tho misdeeds of the man who bad 
cleared tho soil of foreign invaders. 

Happily for Charles, no European 


state, even when at war with tho 
Commonwealth, choso to bind up its 
cause with that of tho wanderers who 
were playing in tho garrets of Paris 
and Cologne nt being princes and 
chancellors. Under tho administration 
of Cromwell, England was moro re- 
spected and dreaded tiinn any power 
in Christendom ; and, cicn under tho 
cpiicmcrnl govemments which followed 
his death, no foreign state ventured to 
treat her with contempt. Tims Charles 
c.'ime back, not ns n mediator between 
his people and n victorious enemy, but 
as n mediator between internal factions. 
He found tho Scotch Covenanters and 
tho Irish Papists alike subdued. Ho 
found Dunkirk and Jamaica added to 
tho empire. He was heir to tho con- 
quests and to tho influence of the nblo 
usurper who had c.xclndcd him. 

Tlio old government of England, ns 
it Itad been far milder than the old 
government of France, had been far less 
violently and completely subverted. 
Tho national institutions had been 
spared, or imperfectly eradicated. Tho 
laws had undergono littio alteration. 
Tho tenures of the soil were still to bo 
learned from Littleton and Coke. Tho 
Great Charter was mentioned with ns 
much rcvcronco in tho parliaments of 
tho Commonwealth as in those of any 
earlier or of any later age. A now Con- 
fession of Fnitli and n new ritual, had 
been introduced into tho church. But 
tho bulk of the ecclesiastical property 
still remained. Tho colleges still held 
their estates. Tho parson still re- 
ceived ids tithes. Tlio Lords had, at 
a crisis of great oxcitemont, been ex- 
cluded by military violenco from their 
House; but they retained their titles 
and an ample share of tho public vene- 
ration. When a nobleman mado his 
appearance in tho Houso of Commons 
ho was received with ceremonious re- 
spect. Tlioso few Peers who consented 
to assist at the inauguration of tho Pro- 
tector were placed next to himself, and 
tlio most honoiurablo oiliccs of tho day 
wero assigned to them. Wo learn 
from tho debates of llichnrd’s Parlia- 
ment how strong n hold tho old aris- 
tocracy had on tho aflections of tho 
people. Opo member of tho Honao of 
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Commons went so far as to say that, 
unless their Lordships were pcnccaWy 
icstorcd, the countiy might soon ho 
convulsed hy a war of the Bnrons. 
There was indeed no great party hos- 
tile to tlio Upper IIousc. Tliero was 
nothing exelusivo in the constitution 
of that body. It was regularly w- 
cniitcd from among the most distin- 
guished of the country gentlemen, the 
lawyers, and the clergy. The most 
powerful nobles of the century which 
preceded the civil war, the Duke of 
Somerset, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Lord Sej'moiir of Sttdelcj*, the 
Earl of Lcieestcr, Lord llurlcigh, the 
Earl of Salishtir}', the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Stratford, had nil 
been commoners, and had all raised 
themselves, hy courtly arts or by par- 
liamcntai^ talents, not merely to scats 
in the House of Lords, but to the first 
influence in that assembly. Nor h.-id 
the general condnet of the Peers been 
such as to make them unpopular. 
They had not, indeed, in opposing 
arbitrary measures, shown so much 
eagerness and pertinacity ns the Com- 
mons. But still they had opposed those 
measures. They had, at thcbc^nning 
of the discontents, a common interest 
trith the people. If Charles had suc- 
ceeded iniiis scheme of governing with- 
out parliaments, tlio consequence of 
the Peers would have been grievously 
diminished. If ho had been able to 
raise taxes by his own authority, the 
estates of the Peers would have been 
ns much at his mercy os those of the 
merchants or the farmers. If he had 
obtained the power of imprisoning his 
subjects at his pleasure, a Peer ran 
far greater risk of incurring the 
royal displcnsttrc, and of being ac- 
commodated with apartments in the 
Tower, than any city trader or countiy 
squire. Accordingly Charles found 
that the Great Council of Peers wliidi 
ho convoked at York would do nothing 
for him. In the most useful reforms 
which were made during the first ses- 
sion of the Long Parliament, the Peers 
concurred heartily with the Lower 
House ; and n largo minority of the 
English nobles stood by the popular 
side through tlie first years of tho 


war. At Edgchill, Newbt^, Mars- 
ton, and Naseby, tho armies of the 
Parliament were oommanded by mem- 
bers of tho aristocracy. It was not 
forgotten that a Peer had imitated 
the example of Hampden in refusing 
the payment of tho ship-money, or that 
a Peer had been among tho six mem- 
bers of tho legislatiun whom Charles 
illegally impeached. 

Thus tho old constitution of England 
was without difficulty re-established ; 
and of all the parts of the old consti- 
tution tho monarchical part was, at the 
time, dearest to the body of tho people. 
It had been injudiciously depressed, 
and it iros in consequence unduly ex- 
alted. Prom the day when Charles tlio 
First became n prisoner had commenced 
a reaction in fai-our of his person and 
of his office. From the day when the 
axe fell on his neck before the windows' 
of his palace, that reaction became ra- 
pid and rdolcnt. At tho Bestoration it 
iiad attained such a point that it could 
go no further. Tlio people were ready 
to place at the mercy of their Sovereign 
all their most ancient and precious 
rights. Tho most servile doctrines 
were publicly avowed, Tlic most mode- 
rate and constitntional opposition was 
condemned. Bcsistancc was spoken of 
trith more horror than any crime which 
a Imm.'in being can commit. The Com- 
mons were more eager than llie Bang 
himself to avenge tho tvrongs of the 
royal house ; more desirous than the 
bishops thcrosclres to restore the 
church { more ready to give money 
tlinn the ministers to nsk for it. They 
abrogated tho excellent law passed in 
tho first session of tho Long Parliament, 
with tho general consent of all honest 
men, to insnro tho frequent meeting of 
tho great council of the nation, ^cy 
might prokably have been induced to 
go fnrftcr, and to restore tho High 
Commission and tho Star Chamber. 
All the contemporary accounts repre- 
sent tho nation ns in n state of hys- 
terical excitement, of drunken joy. In 
tho immense multitude which crowded 
tho beach at Dover, and bordered the' 
road along which tho King travelled 
to London, there was not one who was 
not weeping. Bonfires blazed. Bolls 
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jingled. Tlic streets were thronged at 
night by boon-companions, who forced 
allthepassers-hy to swallow on bended 
knees brimming glasses to the health 
of his Most Sacred Majesty, and the 
damnation of Red -nosed Noll. That 
tenderness to the fallen which has, 
through many generations, been a 
marked feature of the national elm- 
meter, wnsfora time hardly discernible. 
All London crowded to shout and 
laugh round the gibbet where hung the 
rotting remains of a prince who had 
made England the dread of the world, 
who had been the chief founder of her 
maritime greatness and of her colonial 
empire, who liad conquered Scotland 
and Ireland, who had humbled Holland 
and Spain, the terror of whose name 
had been as a guard round every En- 
glish traveller in remote countries, and 
round every Protestant congregation 
in the heart of Catholic empires. When 
some of those brave and honest though 
misguided men who had sate in judg- 
ment on their King were dragged on 
linrdlcs to a death of prolonged torture, 
their last prayers were interrupted by 
thehisses and execrations ofthousands. 

Such was England in IGGO. In 
1G78 the whole face of things had 
clianged. At the former of those epochs 
eighteen years of commotion had made 
the majority of the people ready to buy 
repose at any price. At the latter 
epoch eighteen years of misgovern- 
ment had made the same majority de- 
sirous to obtam security for their 
liberties at any risk. The fury of their 
returning loyalty had spent itself in its 
first outbreak. In a very few months 
they had hanged and half-hanged, 
quartered and cmbowelled enough to 
satisfy them. The Roundhead party 
seemed to be not merely overcome, but 
too much broken and scattered ever to 
rally again. Then commenced the re- 
flux of public opinion. The nation be- 
gan to And out to what a man it had 
intrusted, without conditions, all its 
dearest interests, on what a man it had 
lavished all its fondest alTection. On 
the ignoble nature of the restored exile, 
adversity had exhausted all her disci- 
pline in vain. Ho had one immense 
advantage over most other princes. 


Though bom in the purple, he was no 
better acquainted with the vicissitudes 
of life and the diversities of character 
than most of his subjects. He had 
known restraint, danger, penury, and 
dependence. He had often siiKcred 
from ingratitude, insolence, and trea- 
chery. Ho had received many signal 
proofs of foithful and heroic attach- 
ment He had seen, if ever man saw, 
both sides of human nature. But only 
one side remained in his memory. He 
had learned only to despise andtodis- 
trast his species, to consider integrity 
in men, and modesty in women, as mere 
acting; nor did he think it worth 
while to keep his opinion to himself. 
He was incapable of friendship j yet he 
was perpetually led by favourites with- 
out being in the smallest degree duped 
by them. He knew that their regard 
to his interests was all simulated ; but, 
from n certain easiness which had no 
connection with humanity, he sub- 
mitted, half-laughing at himself, to be 
made the tool of any woman whose 
person attracted him, or of any man 
whose tattle diverted liim. He thought 
little and eared less about religion. Ho 
seems to have passed his life in daw- 
dling suspense between Hobbism and 
Popery. Ho was crowned in his youth 
with the Covenant in his band ; he died 
at Inst with the Host sticldng in his 
throat ; and, during most of the inter- 
mediate years, was ocenpied in perse- 
cuting both Covenanters and Catholics. 
He was not a tyrant from the ordinary 
motives. He valued power for its own 
sake little, and fame still less. He does 
not appc.'ir to have been vindictive, or 
to have found any pleasing excitement 
in crnelty. 'What he wanted was to 
be amused, to get through the twenty- 
four hours pleasantly without sitting 
down to dry business. Sauntering was, 
as Shelfield expresses it, the true Sul- 
tana Queen of his Mi^csty’s affections. 
A sitting in council would have been 
insupportable to him if the Duke of 
Buckingham had not been there to 
make mouths at the Chancellor. It 
has been said, and is highly probable, 
that in his exile he was quite disposed 
to sell his rights to Cromwell for a good 
round sum. To the last his only quar- 
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rol with his Parliaments was that they 
often gave him trouble and would not 
always give him money. If there was 
a person for whom he felt a real regard, 
that person was his brother. If there 
was a point about which ho really 
entertained a scruple of conscience or 
of honour, that point was the descent 
of the crown. Yet he was willing to 
consent to the Exclusion Bill for six 
hundred thousand pounds ; and the 
negotiation was broken off only because 
he insisted on being paid beforehand. 
To do him justice, his temper was good; 
his manners agreeable; his natural 
talents above mediocrity. But ho was 
sensual, frivolous, false, and cold- 
hearted, beyond almost any prince of 
whom history makes mention. 

Under the government of such a 
man, the English people could not be 
long in recovering from the intoxication 
of loyalty. They were then, as they 
arc still, a brave, proud, and high- 
spirited race, unaccustomed to defeat, 
to shame, or to servitude. The splen- 
did administration of Oliver had taught 
them to consider their country ns. a 
match for the greatest empires of the 
eartli, as the first of maritime powers, 
ns the licad of the Protestant interest. 
Though, in the day of their afiectionnto 
enthusiasm, they might sometimes ex- 
tol the royal prerogative in terms which 
would have better become the courtiers 
of Aurungzebe, they were not men 
whom it was quite safe to take at their 
word. They were much more perfect 
in the theory than in the practice of 
passive obedience. Though they might 
deride the austere manners and scrip- 
tural phrases of the Puritans they were 
still at heart a religious people. The 
majority saw no great sin in field- 
sports, stage-plays, promiscuous dan- 
cing, cards, fairs, starch, or false hair. 
But gross profaneness and licentious- 
ness were regarded with general hor- 
* ror; and the Catholic religion was held 
in utter detestation by nine tenths of 
the middle class. 

Such was the nation which, awaking 
from its rapturous trance, found itself 
sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish 
court, defeated on its own seas and 
rivers a state of for inferior re- 


sources, and placed under the rule of 
pandars and buffoons. Our ancestors 
saw the best and ablest divines of the 
ago turned out of their benefices by 
hundreds. They saw the prisons filled 
w’ith men guilty of no other crime than 
that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally prevailing 
throughout Protestant Europe. They 
saw a Popish Queen on the throne, and 
a Popish heir on the steps of the throne. 
They saw unjust aggression followed 
by feeble war, and feeble war ending 
in disgraceful peace. They saw a 
Dutch fleet riding triumphant in the 
Thames. They saw the Triple Alliance 
broken, the Exchequer shut up, the 
public Cl edit shaken, the arms of Eng- 
land employed, in shameful subordi- 
nation to Prance, against a country 
which seemed to be the last asylum of 
civil and religious liberty. They saw 
Breland discontented, and Scotland in 
rebellion. They saw, meantime, "White- 
hall swarming \vith sharpers and cour- 
tesans. They saw harlot after harlot, 
and bastard after bastard, not only 
raised to the highest honours of the 
peerage, but supplied out of the spoils 
of the honest, industrious, and ruined 
public creditor, with ample means of 
supporting the new dignity. The 
government became more odious every 
day. Even in the bosom of that vety 
House of Commons which had been 
elected by the nation in the ecstasy of 
its penitence, of its joy, and of its hope, 
an opposition sprang up and become 
pow'crfuL Loyalty which had been 
proof against nil the disasters of the 
civil war, which had suiwived the routs 
ofNnsoby and Worcester, which had 
never flinclicd from sequestration and 
exile, which the Protector could never 
intimidate or seduce, began to fail in 
this last and hardest trid. The storm 
had long been gathering. At length 
it burst with a fury which threatened 
the whole frame of society with dis- 
solution. 

When the general election of Janu- 
ary, 1679, took place, the nation had 
retraced the path which it had been 
describing from 1640 to 1660. It was 
again in the same mood in which it 
had 'been when, after twelve years of 
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miJgoTemnient, the Long Parlinmcnt 
nt'icinblcil. In every part of the coiin- 
trj', the name of courtier had become a 
by-word of rcproaclu Tlio old war- 
riors of the Covenant again ventured 
out of those retreats in which they had, 
at the time of the Restoration, hidden 
themselves from the insults of the tri- 
umphant Malignants, and in wliicli, 
during twenty years, they had pre- 
served in full vigour 

“ Tlio unconnucrablo will 

And study of rc^ciiKc, innnortal hate, 

With coursi;o ue\cr to submit or yield. 

And what laclso not to be overcome.” 

Then were again seen in the streets 
faces which called np strange and ter- 
rible recollections of the days when the 
saints, with the high praises of God in 
their mouths, and a two-edged sword 
in their hands, had bound hiiigs with 
chains, nnd nobles awth links of iron. 
Then were again heard a-oices which 
had shouted “Privilege” by the coach 
of Charles I. in the time of his tjTanny, 
nnd had called for “Justice” in West- 
minster Hall on tho day of his trial. It 
has been the fashion to represent the 
excitement of this period as the efl’cet 
of the Popish plot. To us it seems 
clear that tho Popish plot was rather 
the oflcct than the cause of tho general 
ngitiition. It was not tho disease, bnt 
a .symptom, though, like many other 
.s^miptoms, it aggravated the severity of 
tlio disease. In 16G0 or ICC 1 it avould 
have been utterly out of tho power of 
such men tus Oates or Bcdloc to give 
any serious disturbance to tho Govern- 
incnt. They would liavo been laughed 
at, ])il]oricd, well pelted, soundly 
whipped, nnd speedily forgotten. In 
IG78 or IG70 there W’ould have been an 
outbreak, if those men lind never been 
bom. For years things had been 
steadily tending to such a consumma- 
tion. Society wits ono vast mass of 
combustible matter. No moss so vast 
nnd so combustible ever waited long 
for a spark. 

Rational men, wo suppose, are now 
fully agreed that by far tho greater 
part, if not the tvholc, of Oates’s story 
was a pure fabrication. It is indeed 
highly probable tlint, during his intcr- 
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course with tho Jesuits, ho may have 
heard much wild talk about tho best 
means of reestablishing the Catholic re- 
ligion in England, and that from some 
of tlic absurd daj’drcams of the zc.'ilots 
with whom ho then associated ho may 
have taken hints for his narrative. But 
wo do not believe that ho was priv}' to 
any thing which deserved the name of 
conspiracy. And it is quite certain 
that, if there bo any small portion of 
tnith in his oridcncc, that portion is 
so deeply buried in falsehood that no 
human skill can now effect a separa- 
tion. Wo must not, however, forget, 
that wo SCO his story by the light of 
much information which his contem- 
poraries did not at first possess. Wo 
have nothing to say for tho witnesses 
hut something in mitigation to offer on 
behalf of tho public. We own that tho 
credulity which the nation showed on 
that occasion seems to us, though cen- 
stimblc indeed, yet not wholly inex- 
cusable. 

Our ancestors know, from the expe- 
ricnco of several generations at home 
and abroad, how restless and encroach- 
ing was tho disposition of tho Church 
of Rome. Tho heir-apparent of tho 
croun was a bigoted member of that 
church. Tho reigning King seemed 
far more inclined to show favour to 
that church than to tho Presbyterians. 
Ho was tho intimate ally, or rather tho 
hired servant, of a powerful King, who 
bad already given proofs of his deter- 
mination to tolerate within his domi- 
nions no other religion than that of 
Rome. Tho Catholics had begun to 
talk n bolder language than formerly, 
nnd to onticipnto tho restoration of 
their worship in all its ancient dignity 
nnd splendour. At this junctiu'c, it is 
ntmoured that a Popish plot has been 
discovered. A distinguished Catholic 
is arrested on suspicion. It appears 
that ho hits destroyed almost all hie 
papers. A few letters, however, have 
escaped the flames; nnd theso letters 
are found to contain much alarming 
innttcr, strange expressions about sub- 
sidies from France, allusions to n vast 
scheme which would “ give tho greatest 
blow to tho Protcstmit rdigion that it 
had over received," nnd which “ would 
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utterly subdue a pestilent heresy.” It 
was natural that those who saw these 
expressions, in letters which had been 
overlooked, should suspect thdt there 
was some honlble villany in tliosc 
which had been carefully destroyed. 
Such was the feeling of the House of 
.Commons: ” Question, question, Cole- 
man’s letters!” was the cry which 
drowned the voices of the minority. 

. Just after the discovery of these 
papers, a magistrate who had been 
distinguished by Ids independent spirit, 
and who had taken the deposition of 
the informer, is found murdered, nndcr 
circumstances which make it almost 
incredible that he should have fallen 
either by robbers or by his own hands. 
hJQiny of our readers can remember the 
state* of London just after the murders 
of Mar and Williamsbn, the tcivor 
which was on erety face, the careful 
barring of doors, the providing of 
blunderbusses and watclunen’s rattles. 
Wo know of a shopkeeper who on that 
occasion sold three hundred rattles in 
about ten hours. Those who remember 
that panic may be able to form some 
notion of the state of England'afler the 
death of Godfrey. Indeed, wo must 
say that, after having read and weighed 
all the evidence now extant on- that 
mysterious subject, we incline to the 
opinion-that.he was assassinated, and 
assassinated by Cotbolics, not assuredly 
by Catholics of the least weight or note, 
but by some of those crazy and vindic- 
tive ihnatics who may bo found in evciy 
large sect, and who are peculiarly likely 
> to be found in a persecuted sect. Some 
of the' violent Cameronians had recently, 
nndcr similar exasperation, committed 
similar crimes. 

It was natural that there should be 
n panic; and it was natural that the 
people should, in a panic, bo, unreason- 
able an d credulous. It must be rcmem- 
• bered also that' they had not at first, as 
we have, the means of comparing the 
evidence which was pven on different 
trials. They were not aware of one 
-tenth port of the contradictions and 
' absurdities which Oates had committed. 
The blunders, for cxamplc,'into whic^ 
he fell before the Council, his mistake 
about the person of Hon Joiui of 


Austria, and about the situation of 
the Jesuits’ College at Paris, were not 
publicly known. He was a had man; 
but the spies and deserters by whom 
governments are informed. of conspi- 
racies are generally ,bad men. His 
story was strange or romantic ; but 
it was not more strange and romantic 
than a well-authenticated Popish plot, 
which some few people then living 
might remember, the Gunpowder trea- 
son. Oates’s account of the burning 
of London u-ns in itself not more im- 
probable than the project of blowing up 
King, Lords, and Commons, a project 
wliich had not only been entertained by 
very distinguished Catholics, hut which 
hud very narrowly missed of success. 
As to the design on the King’s person, 
all tiho world fcicw that, within a cen- 
tury, two kings of Fwince and a prince 
of Orange had been mnrdercd by Ca- 
tholics, purely from religions enthu- 
siasm, that Elizabeth had been in con- 
stant danger of a similar fate, and that 
such attempts, to say the least, had not 
been discouraged by the highest au- 
thority of tlio Churtm of Rome. Tlio 
characters of some of the accused 
persons stood high; but so difl that 
of Anthony Babington, and Aat of 
Everard Dighy. T%oso who suffered 
denied their guilt to the last; hnt no 
persons versed in criminal proceedings 
would attach any importance to tms 
circumstance. It was well known also 
that the most distingnished Catholic 
casuists had written largely in defence 
of regicide, of mental rcserv'arion, and 
of equivocation. It was not quite im- 
possible that men whoso minds had 
been nourished with the' writings of 
such casuists might think themselves 
justified in denying a charge which, 
if acknowledged, would bring great 
scandal on the Church. The trials of 
the accused Catholics were exactly like 
all the state trials of those days; that is 
to say, as infamous as they could be. 
They were neither fairer nor Jess fiur 
than those of Algernon Sydney, of 
Hosewell, of Cornish, of all the un- 
happy men, in short, whom' a pre- 
dominant party brought to what was 
then facetiously called justice. Till 
the Rcvolutiou purified our institutions 
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and onr manners, a state trial was 
merely a murder preceded by the 
uttering of certain gibberish and the 
performance of certain mummeries. 

The Opposition had now the great 
body of the nation with tlicm. Thrice 
the ICng dissolved the Parliament; and 
thiico the constituent body tent him 
back representatives fully determined 
to keep striet watch on all his measures, 
and to exclude his brother from the 
throne. £bd the character .of Charles 
resembled that of his father, this intes- 
tine diseord would infallibly have ended 
in a ch*il war. Obstinacy and passion 
would bn^'c been his ruin. His levity 
and apathy were his security. He re- 
sembled one of those light Indian boats 
which arc safe because they arc pliant, 
wliich yield to the impact of every 
wave, and which therefore bound witli- 
out ^ngor through a surf in which a 
vessel ribbed with heart of oak would 
inevitably pcrislu The only thing 
about which his mind was unalterably 
made up was that, to use his own 
phrase, ho would not go on his travels 
again for any body or for any thing. 
Ilis cosy, indolent bohaviour produced 
nil tlio ejects of tho most artful policy. 
Ho suifered tilings to take their course; 
and if Achitophcl had been at ono of 
luB cars, and Machiavcl at tho other, 
they could have given him no better 
advice than to let things toko their 
course. He gave way to tho violence 
of the movement, and waited for the 
corresponding violence of the rebound. 
Ho exhibited himself to his subjects in 
thcintcrcstingcharactcr of an oppressed 
king, who was ready to do any thing to 
please them, and who asked of them, 
in return, only some consideration for 
his conscientious scruples and for his 
feelings of natural affoction, who was 
ready to accept any ministers,' to grant 
any guarantees to public liberty, but 
who could not find it in his heart to 
take away his brother’s birthright 
nothing more was necessaiy. Ho had 
to dc^ with a people whoso noble weak- 
ness it has always been not to press too 
hardly on the vanquished, with a people 
the lowest and most brutal of whom cty 
“Shamol” if they see a man struck 
when ho is on tho ground. Tho re- 
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Ecntmcnt which tho nation had felt 
towards the Court began to abate as 
soon as tho Court was manifestly un- 
able to offer any resistance. Tho 
panic which Godfrey’s death had cx- 
citcd'gradually subsided. Every day 
brought to light some new falsehood or 
contradiction in tho stories of Oates 
and Bcdloc. The people were glutted 
with tlio blood of Papists, as they had, 
twenty years before, been glutted with 
tho blood of regicides. When tho first 
sufferers in tho plot were brought to 
the bar, tho witnesses for tho defence 
were in danger of being torn in pieces 
by tho mob. Judges, jurors, and spec- 
tatois seemed equally indifferent to 
justice, and equally eager for rovonge. 
Xord Stafford, tho lost sufferer, was 
pronounced not guilty by a largo 
minority of his peers; and when ho 
protested his innoccneo on tho scaffold, 
tho people cried out, “ God bless you, 
my lord; wo believe you, my lord.” 
Tito attempt to mako a son of Lucy 
Waters King of England was alike 
offensive to tho prido of tho nobles and 
to tho moral fooling of the middle class. 
TIio old Cavalier party, tho great ma- 
jority of tho landed gentry, tho clergy 
and tho universities almost to a man, 
began to draw together, and to form in 
close array round tlio throne. 

A similar reaction had begun to take 
place in favour of Charles the Eirst 
during tho second session of the Long 
Parliament; and, if that prince had 
been honest or sagacious enough to 
keep himself strictly within tho limits 
of tho law, we have not tho smallest 
doubt that he would in a few months 
have found himself at least as powerful 
as his best friends. Lord PaUdand, Cul- 
peper, or Hyde, would have unshed to 
seo him. By illegally impcaching tlio 
leaders of tho Opposition, and by mak- 
ing in person a wicked attempt on iho 
Houso of Commons, ho stopped and 
turned back that tide of loyal feeling 
which was just beginning to run 
strongly. ^ Tho son, quite as little re- 
strained liy law or by honour as tho 
father, wosi, luckily for himself, a man 
of a lounging, careless temper, and, 
from temper, wo believe, ra&cr than 
from policy, escaped that great error 
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wMch cost the father so dear. Instead 
of trying to pluck the fruit before it 
iras ripe, he lay still till it fdl mellow 
into his veiy mouth. If he had arrested 
Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Bussell in 
a manner not warranted by law, it is 
not improbable that he would have 
ended his life in exQe. He took the 
sure course. He employed only his 
legal prerogatives, and he found them 
amply sufBeient for his purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nine- 
teen yeoi's of his reign, he had been 
playing the game of his enemies. From 
1678 to 1681, his enemies had pla}'cd 
his game. Q^ey owed their power to 
his misgovernment. Ho owed the re- 
covery of his power to their violence. 
The great body of the people .come 
back to him after their estrangement 
with impetuous afiection. Ho had 
scarcely been more popular when he 
landed on the coast of Kent than when, 
after several years of restraint and 
humiliation, he dissolved his lost Par- 
liament. 

Nevertheless, while this fiux and 
reflux of opinion went on, the cause 
of public liberty was steadily gaining. 
There had been a great reaction in 
favour of the throne at tbeBcstoration. 
But the Star-Chamber, the High Com- 
mission, the Ship-money, had for ever 
disappeared. There was now another 
similar reaction* But the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act had been passed daring Ae 
short predominance of the Opposition, 
and it was not repealed. 

The King, however, supported as he 
was by the nation, was quite strong 
enough to inflict a terrible revenge on 
the party which had lately held him 
in bondage. In 1681 commenced the 
third of those periods in which we have 
divided the history of England from 
the Bestoration to the Bevolntion. 
During this period a third great re- 
action took place. The excesses of 
tyranny restored to the cause of liberty 
the hearts which had been alienated 
from that cause by the excesses of fac- 
tion. Ih 1681, me King had almost 
all his enemies at his feet. In 1688, 
the King was an exile in a strange 
land. 

The whole of that machinery which 


had lately been in motion against the 
■Papists was now put in motion against 
tlie ■\Vliigs, browbeating judges, packed 
juries, lying witnesses, clamorous spec- 
tators. The ablest chief of the party 
fled to a foreign country and died there. 
The most rirtuous man of the party 
was beheaded. Another of its most 
distinguished members preferred a vo- 
luntary death to the shame of a public 
exeention. The boroughs on which 
the government could not depend were, 
by means of legal quibbles, deprived of 
their charters ; and their constitution 
was remodelled in such a matmer as 
almost to insure ^e return of represen- 
tatives devoted to the Court. All parts 
of the kingdom emulously sent up the 
most extravagantnssrurances of the love 
which they bore to their sovereign, 
and of the abhorrence with which they 
regarded ^oso who questioned the 
divine origin or the boundless extent 
of his power. It is scarcely necessary 
to say tiiat, in this hot competition of 
bigots and slaves, the Univetsity of 
0.^ord had the nnquestioned preemi- 
nence. The glory of being farther 
behind the age than any other portion 
of the British people, is one which that 
learned body acquired early, and has 
never lost. 

Charles died, and his brother came 
to the tiurone; but, though the person 
of the sovereign was changed, the love 
and awe with which the office was re- 
garded were undiminished. Lideed, it 
seems that, of the two princes, James 
was, in spite of his reli^on, rather the 
favourite of the High Church party. 
He had been specially singled out as 
the mark of the Whigs; and this cir- 
cumstance sufficed to make him the 
idol of the Tories. He called a parlia- 
ment. The loyal gentry of the coun- 
ties and the packed voters of the remo- 
delled boroughs gave him a parliament 
such as England had not seen for a 
century, a parliament beyond all com- 
parison the most obsequious that ever 
sate under a prince of the House of 
Stuart. One insurrectionary move- 
ment, indeed, took place in England, 
and another in Scotland. Both were 
put down with ease, and punished with 
tremendous severity. Even niter that 
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bIoo<ly circuit, which will never bo for- 
gotten while the English race exists in 
any part of the globe, no member of 
the House of Commons ventured to 
whisper even the mildest consnre on 
Jeffreys. Edmund Waller, emboldened 
by his great ago and his high reputa- 
tion, attacked the cruelty of the mih- 
tar}' chiefs; and this is the brightest 
part of his long and checkered public 
life. But oven AVallcr did not venture 
to arraign the still more odious cruelty 
of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too 
much to say that James, at that time, 
liad little reason to enty the extent 
of authority possessed by Lewis the 
Fourteenth. 

By what means this vast power was 
in ^rcc years broken dmvn, by what 
pon'erse and frantic misgovomment 
the tyrant revived the spirit of the 
vanquished Whigs, turned to fixed hos- 
tility the neutrality of the trimmers, 
and drove from him the landed gcntiy, 
the Church, the army, his own crea- 
tures, his o^vn children, is well knoum 
to our readers. But wo wish to say 
something about one part of the ques- 
tion, which in our own time has a little 
puzzled some vory worthy men, and 
about which the author of the Conti- 
nuation before us has said much with 
which wo c.m by no means concur. 

James, it is said, declared himself a 
supporter of toleration. Ifhc violated 
the constitution, ho at least violated it 
for one of the noblest ends that any 
statesman ever had in view. Ilis ob- 
ject was to free millions of his subjects 
from penal laws and disabilities which 
hardly any person norv considers as 
just. Ho ought, therefore, to be re- 
garded as blameless, or, at worst, as 
guilty only of employing irregular 
means to effect a most praiscwoithy 
purpose. A very ingenious man, whom 
we believe to bo a Catholic, Mr. Banim, 
has written a historical novel, of the 
literary merit of which wo cannot speak 
very highly, for the purpose of incul- 
cating this opinion. The editor of 
hinckintosh’s Fragments assures us, 
that the standard of James boro the 
nobler inscription, and so forth; the 
meaning of which is, that William and 
the other autliors of the Revolution 


were vile Wliigs who drove out James 
from being a Radical; that the crime 
of the Ring was his going farther in 
liberality than his subjects; tliat ho was 
the real champion of irccdom; and that 
Somers, Locke, Newton, and other 
narrow-minded people of the some 
sort, were the real bigots and op- 
pressors. 

Now, we admit that if the premises 
can be made out, the conclusion fol- 
lows. If it can bo shown that James 
did sincerely wish to establish perfect 
fieedom of conscience, we shall think 
his conduct deserving of indulgence, if 
not of praise. We shall not be in- 
clined to censure harshly even his ille- 
gal acts. Wo conceive that so noble 
and salutary an object would have 
justified resistance on the part of sub- 
jects. We can therefore scarcely deny 
that it would at least excuse encroach- 
ment on the part of a king. But it can 
bo proved, wo think, by tho strongest 
evidence, that James had no such ob- 
ject in view; and that, under the pre- 
tence of establishing perfect religions 
liberty, ho was trying to establish tho 
ascendency and tho exclusive dominion 
of tho Churcli of Rome. 

It is true that he professed himself a 
supporter of toleration. Every sect 
clamours for toleration when it is down. 
We have not tho smallest' doubt that, 
when Bonner was in tho Marshalsea, 
he thought it a very hard thing that a 
man should be locked up in a gaol for 
not being able to understand tho words, 
"Tljis ismy body,” in thesame way with 
the lords of the council It would not 
bo very wise to condndethat a beggar 
is full of Christian charity, because he 
assures you that God wiU reward you 
if you give him a penny; or that a 
soldier is humane because he cries out 
lustily for quarter when a bayonet is at 
his throat. Tho doctrine which, from 
tho very first origin of rcUgions dis- 
sensions, has been held by all bigots of 
all sects, when condensed into a few 
words, and stripped of rhetorical dis- 
guise, is simply this : I am in the right, 
and you are in the 'wrong. When you 
are tlio stronger you ought to tolerate 
me; for it is your duty to tolerate 
truth. But when I am the stronger, I 
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shall persecute you; for it is my duty 
to perseciue error. 

Tlic Catholics lay under severe re- 
straints in England. James rvished 
to remove those restraints ; and there- 
fore ho held a language favourable to 
liberty of conscience. But the whole 
history of lu’s life proves that this was 
a mere pretence. In 1679 ho held 
simDor language, in a conversation 
with the magistrates of Amsterdam; 
and the author of the Continuation re- 
fers to this circumstance as a proof 
that the King had long entertained a 
strong feeding on the snhjcct. Vn- 
happOy it proves only the utter insin- 
cerify of dl the King’s later profes- 
sions. If he had pretended to bo 
converted to the doctrines of tolera- 
tion after his accession to the throne, 
spme credit might have been due to 
him. Bnt we know most certainly 
tliat, in 1679, and long after that year, 
James was a most bloody and re- 
morseless persecutor. After 1679, he 
was placed at the head of the govern- 
ment of Scotland. -And what had 
been his conduct in that country? He 
had hunted down the scattered rem- 
nant of the Covenanters with a bar- 
barity of wliich no other prince of 
modem times, Philip tlio Second ex- 
cepted, had 6vcrsho\vn himself capable. 
He had indulged himself in the amuse- 
ment of seeing the torture of the Boot 
inflicted on the wretched enthusiasts 
whom persecution had driven to resist- 
ance. After his accession, almost his 
first act was to obtain from the servile 
parliament of Scotland a law for in- 
dicting death on preachers at conven- 
ticles held within houses, and on both 
preachers and hearers at conventicles 
held in theopennir. All this hchad done, 
for a religion which was not his own. 
All this ho had done,' not in defence of j 
truth Bgainst'ciror, but in defence of 
one damnable error against another, 
in defence of the Episcopalian against 
the Presbyterian apostasy. Lewis the 
Fourteenth is justly censured for try- 
ing to dragoon his subjects to heaven. 
But it was rcsen’cd for James to tor- 
ture and mtu*dcr for the diilbrcncc be- 
tween ■ two' roads to hell. And this 
man, so deeply imbued with the poison 


of intolerance that, rather than not 
persecute at all, he would persecute 
■people out of one heresy into another, 
this man is held up as the champion of 
religions liberly. Tliis man, who per- 
scented in tlio cause of the unclean 
panther, woidd not, wo are told, have 
persecuted for the sake of the milk- 
white and immortal bind. 

And what was the conduct of James 
at the very time when ho was profess- 
ing zeal for the rights of conscience ? 
Was he not even then persecuting to 
the very best of his power? Was he 
not cmployingollbis legal prerogatives, 
and many prerogatives which were not 
legal, for the purpose of forcing his 
subjects to conform to his creed ? AVhilo 
he pretended to abhor the laws which 
excluded Dissenters from ollicc, was 
he not himself dismissing from office 
his ablest, his most experienced, his 
most faiUiful servants, on account of 
their religions opinions? For what 
olTcncc was Lord Eochester driven 
from the Trcasuiy? He was closely 
connected with the Boynl House. Ho 
was at tho head of the Toiy party. 
He had stood firmly by James in the 
most tiying omcrpncics. Bnt he 
would not change his religion, nnd ho 
was dismissed. Tliat we may not bo 
suspected of overstating tho case. Dr. 
Lingnrd, a very competent, and as- 
suredly not a vciy rvilling witness, 
shall speak for us. “ The IL'ng,” s.<iys 
thot able bnt partial writer, “was dis- 
appointed: he complained to Bnrillon 
of the obstinacy and insincerity of the 
treasurer; and tho latter received from 
tho Frcncli envoy a vciy intelligible 
hint that the loss of office would result 
from his adhesion to his religions creed. 
Ho was, however, inflexible; and James, 
aficr a long delay, commiinicated to 
him, but with considerable embarrass- 
ment and many tears, his final deter- 
mination. He had' hoped, he said, 
thot Bochester, by conforming to tho 
Church of Borne, wonld have spared 
him tho unpleasant task; hnt kin^s 
mast sacrifice their feelings to their 
duty.” And this was tho King who 
'Wished to have all men of all sects 
rendered alike capable of holding office. 
These proceedings were alone suffi* 
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cient to take away all credit from his Vatican for toleration ? Was tlie or- 
libcrol professions j and such, as we dcr of Jesuits for toleration ? We 
learn from the despatches of tlio Papal know that the liberal professions of 
Nuncio, was really the effect. “ Pure,” James were highly approved by those 
says D’Adda, writing a few days after vety governments, by those verv so- 
the retirement of Eoehester, “pare che cictics, whose thcoiy and praetico it 
gli animi sono inaspriti dcUa voce che notoriously was to keep no faith with 
corre tra il popolo, d’ esser cncciato il heretics and to give no quarter to here 
detto ministro pernoncsscrc Cattolico, tics. And arc vre, in order to save 
pcrcio tirarsi al esterminio de’ Protes- James’s reputation for sincerity, to be> 
tantL” Was it ever denied that the lieve that all at once those governments 
hivours of the Crown wore constantly and those societies had changed their 
bestowed and withheld purely on ac- nature, had discovered the ci'imiuallty 
count of tlie religious opinions of die of all their former conduct, had adopted 
claimants? And if tlicso things were principles far more liberal than those 
done in the green tree, what would of Locke, of Leighton, or of Tillotson ? 
have been done in the dry? If James Which is tlie more probable suppo- 
acted dins when ho had the strongest sidon, that the King who had revoked 
motives to court his Protestant subjects, die edict of Nantes, the Pope under 
what course was ho likely to follow whoso sanction the Liqnisition was 
when ho had obtained from them all then imprisoning and burning, the rc- 
tliat ho asked? ligious order which, in every contro* 

'Wlio again was his closest ally? vcrsyinwhichithad ever been engaged. 
And what was the policy of diat ally ? had called in the aid cither of the 
The subjocts.of James, it is true, ^d magistrate or of die assassin, should 
not know half the infamy of their sovc- have become as thorough-going friends 
reign. They did not know, as wo to religious liberty as l)ri Franldin and 
know, that, while ho was lecturing Mr.' Jefferson, or that a' Jesuit-ridden 
them on the blessings of equal tolc- bigot should be induced to dissemble 
ration, ho was constantly congratu- for the good of the Church? ' 
luting his good brother Lewis on the The game which the Jesuits were 
success of &at intolerant policy which playing was no new gome. A hundred 
had turned the fiiirest tracts'of France years before they had preached up po- 
into deserts, and driven into exile my- litical freedom, just as they were now 
riads of the most peaceable, industrious, preaching up religious freedom, '^oy 
and skilful artisans in the world. But had tried to raise the republicans 
the English did know that the two against Henry the Fourth and Eliza- 
princcs were bound together in the beth, just as they were now trying to 
closest union. They saw their sovc- raise the Protestant Dissenters against 
reign with toleration on his lips, sepa- the Established Church. In the six- 
rating himself from those states which teenth century, the tools of Philip the 
had first set tlic example of toleration. Second were constantly preaching doc- 
and connecting himselfby the strongest trines that bordered on Jacobinism, 
tics with the most faitUcss and mcr- constantly insisting :on the right of 
cilcss persecutor who could then be the people to cashier kings, and of 
found on any continental throne. every private citizen to plunge his dag- 
By what advice again was James gcr into the heart of a wicked ruler, 
guided ? ’iVho were the persons in In the seventeenth century, the perse- 
whomho placed the greatest confidence, cutors of tlie Huguenots were crying 
and who took the warmest interest out against the tyranny of the Esta- 
in his Eclicmcs ? The ambassador of blishcd Churcli of England, and vin- 
Fraiice, the Nuncio of Romi^ and Fa- dicating with the utmost fervour the 
ther Petre the Jesuit. And is not this right of every man to adore God after 
enough to prove that the establishment his own fashion. In both cases they 
of equal toleration was not his plan ? were alike insincere. In both cases 
Was Lewis for toleration ? Was the the fool who had trusted them would 
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have found himself miserably dnped. 
A good and wise man would doubt- 
less disapprove of the arbitrary mea- 
sures of Elizabeth. But would ho have 
really served the interests of politieal 
h'berty, if ho had put faith in the pro- 
fessions of the Bomish casuists, joined 
their party, and token a share in 
Northumberland’s revolt, or in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy? Would ho not have 
been assisting to establish a far worse 
tyranny than that whidi ho was tiying 
to put down ? In the same manner, a 
good and wise man would doubtless 
see very much to condemn in the con- 
duct of the Church of England under 
the Stuarts. But was ho therefore to 
join the King and the Catholics against 
that Church? And was it not plain 
that, by so doing, ho would assist in 
sotting up a spiritual despotism, com- 
pared with which the despotism of the 
Establishment w’as ns a little finger to 
tlic loins, ns a rod of whips to a rod of 
scorpions ? 

Jjcwis had a far stronger mind than 
James. Ho had at least an equally 
high sense of honour. He was in n 
much less degree the slave of his 
priests. His Protestant subjects had 
all the security for their rights of con- 
science which law and solemn compact 
could give. Had that security been 
found sufficient ? And was not one such 
instance enough for one generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us per- 
fectly intelligible. Thctolcrationwhicli, 
with the concutTcncc and applause of 
all the most cruel persecutors in Eu- 
rope, ho was oifering to his people, 
was meant simply to divide them. 
This is the most obvious and vulgar 
of political artifices. We have seen it 
employed a hundred times within our 
own memory. At this moment we 
seethe Carlists in liVanco hallooing on 
the Extreme Left against the Centre 
Loft. Pour years ago the same trick 
was practised in England. Wo heard 
old buyers and sellers of boroughs, men 
who had been seated in the House 
of Commons by the unsparing use of 
ejectments, and who had, through their 
whole lives, opposed every measure 
which tended to increase the power of 
the democracy, abusing the Heform 


Bill ns not democratic enough, appeal- 
ing to the labouring classes, execrating 
the tyranny of the ten-pound house- 
holders, and exchanging compliments 
and caresses with the most noted in- 
cendiaries of our time. The cry of 
universal toleration was employed by 
James, just ns the ciy of universal 
snlTrago was lately employed by some 
veteran Tories. The object of the 
mock democrats of our time w.os to 
produce a conflict between the middle 
classes and the multitude, and thus to 
prevent nil reform. Tlic object of 
James was to produce a conflict be- 
tween the Churcli and the Frotcst.ant 
Dissenters, and thus to facilitate the 
victor}' of the Catholics over both. 

Wo do not believe that he could 
have succeeded. Bnt wo do not think 
his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless 
ns it has generally been thought ; and 
we arc sure that, if ho had been allowed 
to gain his first point, the people would 
luavc had no remedy left bnt an appeal 
to physical force, which would have 
been made under most unfavourable 
circumstances. He conceived that the 
Tories, hampered by their professions 
of pa.ssivc obedience, would have sub- 
mitted to his pleasure, and that the 
Dissenters, seduced by his delusive 
promises of relief, would have given 
liim strenuous support. In this way 
ho hoped to obram a law; nominally 
for the removal of nil religious dis- 
abilities, bnt really for the excluding ot 
nil Protestants from nil offices. It is 
never to be forgotten that a prince who 
has all tlic patronage of the state in his 
hands can, without pointing the letter 
of the law, establish whatever test he 
chooses. And, from the whole conduct 
of James, we have not the smallest 
doubt that he would have availed him- 
self of his power to the utmost. The 
statute-book might declare all English- 
men equally capable of holding office ; 
but to what end, if nil offices were in 
the gift of a sovereign resolved not to 
employ a single heretic ? Wo firmly 
beliCYC that not one post in the govern- 
ment, in the army, in the na^y, on the 
bench, or at the bar, not one peerage, 
nay not one ecclesiastical benefice in 
the royal gift, would have been bo- 
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Etoircd on nny Protestant of any per- 
suaaon. Even 'n'hilo the King had stiU 
strong motives to dissemble, ho had 
made a Catholic Hcan of Christ Church 
and a Catholic President of Mogdnlcn 
College. There seems to bo no doubt 
that Uio See of York was kept TOcont 
for another Catholic. If James had 
been sufTcred to folionr this course for 
twenty years, every military man from 
a general to a drummer, nvciy officer 
of a ship, every judge, every King’s 
counsel, every lord-lieutenant of a 
county, every jusrico of the peace, 
every ambassador, every minister or 
state, every person employed in the 
roj'ol household, in the custom-house, 
in the post-office, in the excise, would 
have been a Catholic. Tlio Catholics 
would have had a majority in the 
House of Lords, even if that majority 
had been made, as Sunderland threat- 
ened, by bestowing coronets on a whole 
troop of the Guards. Catholics would 
have had, we bcliovc, the chief weight 
even in tlio Convocation. Evot^' bishop, 
cwry dean, every holder of a crorvn 
living, every head of every college 
whicli was subject to the royal power, 
would hare belonged to the Church of 
Rome. Almost all the places of liberal 
education would have been under the 
direction of Catholics. The whole 
power of licensing books would have 
been in the hands of Catholics. All 
this immense mass of power would 
have been steadily supported by the 
arms and by the gold of France, and 
would have descended to an heir whose 
whole education would have been con- 
ducted rvith a view to one single end, 
the complete rc-cst.'iblishmcnt of the 
Catliolic religion. The House of Com- 
mons would have been the only legal 
obstacle. Rut the rights of a great 
portion of the electors were at the 
mercy of the courts of law ; and the 
courts of law were absolutclj dependent 
on the Crown. Wo cannot therefore 
think it altogether impossible that a 
house might have been packed which 
would have restored the daj's of Mary. 

_Wo certainly do not believe that 
this would hn\o been tamely borne. 
But wo do believe that, if the nation 
had been deluded by the King’s pro- 


fessions of toleration, all this would 
have been attempted, and could have 
been averted only by a most bloody 
and destructive contest, in which tho 
whole Protestant population would 
have been opposed to tho Catholics. 
On tho one side would have been a 
vast numerical superiority'. But on 
tho other side womd have been tho 
whole organization of government, and 
two great disciplined armies, that of 
James, and that of Lewis. Wo do not 
doubt that tho nation would have 
achieved its deliverance. But wo bc- 
licvo that tho struggle would ha^o 
shaken tho whole fabric of society, and 
that the vengeance of tho conquerors 
would have been terrible and un- 
sparing. 

But James was stopped at tho out- 
set. Ho thought himself secure of tho 
Tories, bccaiiso they professed to con- 
sider all resistance os sinful, and of 
tho Protestant Dissenters, because ho 
oiTcred them relief. Ho was in tho 
wrong ns to botli. Tlio error into 
which he fell about tho Dissenters was 
vciy natural. But the confidence which 
ho placed in tho loy’ol assurances of tho 
High Church party, was tho most ex- 
quisitely ludicrous proof of folly that a 
politician ever g.avc. 

Only imagine a man acting for ono 
single day on tho supposition that all 
his neighbours believe all that they 
profess, and act up to all that they be- 
lieve. Imagino a man acting on tho 
supposition that ho may safely offer tho 
deadliest injiwics and insults^ to evciy 
body who says that revenge is sinful ; 
or that ho may safely intrust nil his 
property without security to any per- 
son who says that it is wrong to steal. 
Sndi a character would be too absurd 
for tho wildest farce. Yet tho folly of 
James did not stop short of this incro- 
diblo extent. Because tho clergy had 
declared that resistance to oppression 
was in no caso lawful, ho conceived 
that ho might oppress them exactly ns 
much as ho chose, without the smallest 
danger of resistance. He quite forgot 
that, when they magnified tho royal 
prerogative, tho prerogatho was ex- 
erted on their side, that, when they 
preached endurance, they bad noUaug 
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to cnclnro, that, when they declared 
it unlawful to resist evil, none hut 
■^igs and Dissenters suffered any 
©vih It had never occurred to him 
tiiataman feels the calamities of his 
enemies with one sort of sensibility, 
and his own with quite a different 
sort. It had never occurred to him 
as possible that a reverend divine 
might think it the duty of Baxter 
and Bnnyan to hoar insults and to 
lie in dungeons' without murmuring, 
and yet when ho saw the smallest 
chance that his own prebend might bo 
transferred to some sly Bather from 
Italy or Blandcrs, might begin to 
discover much matter for useful me- 
ditation in tho texts toudiing Bhud’s 
knife and ffacl’s hammer. IBs majesty 
was not. aware, it should seem, that 
people do sometimes reconsider their 
opinions ; and that nothing more dis- 
poses n man to reconsider his opinions 
than a suspicion, that, if ho adheres to 
them, he is voiy likely to be a beggar 
or a martyr. Yet it seems strange that 
these truths should have escaped the 
royal mind. Those Chnrchmcn who 
had signed tho Oxford Declaration in 
favour of possivo obedience had also 
signed the thirty-nine Articles. And 
yet tho very man who confidently ex- 
pected that, by a little coaxing and 
bullying, ho slionld induce tiicra to 
renonnee tho Articles, was thnndcr- 
struch when ho found that they were 
disposed to soilen down tho doctrines 
of the Declaration. Bor did it neces- 
sarily follow that, even if tho thcoQ'of 
the Tories had undergone no modifi- 
cation, their practice would coincide 
with their theory. It migh t, one should 
think, have crossed tho mind of a man 
of fifty, who had soon a great deal of 
tho world, that people sometimes do 
what they tliink wrong. Though a 
prelate might hold that Paul directs ns 
to obey even a Nero, it might not on 
that account be perfectly safe to treat 
the Bight EevcrendlShther in God after 
tho fashion of Nero, in tho hope that 
he would contumeto obey on the prin- 
ciples of Paul. Tho King indeed had 
only to look at homo. He was at least 
as much attached to tho Catholic 
Church os any Tory gentleman or 


clergyman could bo to the Church of 
Bn^and. Adultciy was at least as 
dearly and strongly condemned by 
his Chnrch os resistance by tho Church 
of England. Yet his priests could not 
keep liim from Arabella Sedley. Whilo 
ho was risking his crOTyn for tho sake 
of his soul, ho was risking his soul for 
tho sako of an ugly, dirty mistress. 
There is something delightfnlly gro- 
tesque in tho spectacle of a man who, 
while Imng in the habitual violation of 
his own known duties, is unable to be- 
lieve that any temptation can draw 
any other person aside from tho path 
of virtue. 

James was disappointed in all his 
calcnlations. His hope was that tho 
Tories wonld follow their principles, 
and that tho Nonconformists wonld 
follow their interests. Exactly the 
reverso took place. Tho great body 
of the Tories sacrificed the principle 
of non-resistance to their interests; 
the great body of Nonconformists 
rejected tho delnsivo offers of tho 
King, and stood firmly by their prin- 
ciples. Tho two parlies whoso strife 
had convulsed the empire during half 
a centuty were united for a moment; 
and all that vast royal power whirii 
three years before had seemed immov- 
ably fixed vanished at once like chaff 
in a hurricane. 

Tlio very great length to which this 
article has already been extended 
makes it impassible' for ns to discuss, 
os we had meant to do, the characters 
and conduct of tho leading English 
statesmen at this crisis. But wo mast 
offer a few remarks on the spirit and 
tendency of the Be volution of 1688 . 

Tho editor of this volume quotes tho 
Declaration of Bight, and tcusnsthat, 
by looking at it, wo may “judge at 
a glance ■whether tho authors of the 
Bcvolntion achieved all they might 
and ought, in their position, to have 
achieved; whether the Commons of 
England did Acir duty to their con- 
stituents, their coimtiy, posterity, and 
universal freedom.” we are at a loss 
to imagine how ho can have read and 
transcribed tho Dediaration of Bight, 
and yet have so utterly misconceived 
its nature. That famous doenment it; 
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as its very name imports, declaratory, 
and not remcdiaL It vros never meant 
to be a mcasnro of reform. It neither 
contained, nor was designed to con> 
tain, any allnsion to those innovations 
which the authors of tho Bovolution 
considered as desirable, and which 
they speedily proceeded to make. Tho 
Declaration was merely a recital of 
certain old and wholesome laws which 
had been violated by tho Stnorts, and 
a solemn protest a^inst the validity 
of any precedent which might be set up 
in opposition to those laws. The words 
run thus: “They do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the 
premises as their undoubted rights and 
liberties.” Before a man begins to 
make improvements on his estate, he 
must know its boundaries. Before a 
legislature sits down to reform a con- 
stitution, it is fit to ascertain what that 
constitution really is. This is all that 
the Declaration was intended to do; 
and to quarrel with it because it did 
not directly introduce any beneficial 
changes is to quarrel with meat for not 
being fuel. 

The principle on which tho authors 
of the Bovolution acted cannot bo mis- 
taken. They were perfectly aware thot 
the English institutions stood in need 
of reform. But they also know that 
an important point was gained if they 
could settle once for idl, by a solemn 
compact, tho matters which had, dur- 
ing several generations', been in con- 
troversy between tho Parliament and 
the Crown. They Ihcrcforo most judi- 
ciously abstained from mixing up tho 
irritating and perplexing question of 
what ought to bo the law with tho plain 
question of what was tho law. As to 
tho claims set forth in tho Declaration 
of Bight, there was little room for de- 
bate. Whigs and Tories were generally 
agreed as to tho illcgali^ of the dis- 
pensing power and of taxation imposed 
by tho royal prerogative. Tho articles 
were therefore adjusted in a very few 
days. But if the Parliament had de- 
termined to revise tho whole constitn- 
tion, and to provide new securities 
agmnst misgovemment, before pro- 
claiming tho now sovereign, months 
would have been lost in disputes. The 


coalition which had delivered tho coun- 
try would have been instantly dissolved. 
The Whigs would have quatrcllcdwith 
tho Tories, tho Lords with tho Com- 
iiiouc, the Church with tho Dissenters; 
and all this storm of conflicting interests 
and conflictingthcorics wonld have been 
raging round a vacant throne. Li tho 
mean time, tho greatest power on tho 
Continent was attacking our oUics, and 
meditating a descent on our own terri- 
tories. Dundee was preparing to raise 
theHighlnnds. Tho authority of James 
was still owned by tho Irish. If the 
authors of tho Bovolution had been 
fools enough to take this course, we 
have little doubt that Luxembourg 
would have been upon them in the 
midst of their constitution-making. 
They might probably have been inter- 
rupted in a debate on Pilmer’s and 
Sydney's theories of government by the 
entrance of thomusqnctecrs of Lewis’s 
household, and have been marched 
off, two and two, to frame imaginary 
monarchies and commonwealths in the 
Tower. Wo have had in our own time 
abundant experience of the effects of 
such folly. Wo have scon nation after 
nation enslaved, because tho friends of 
liberty wasted in discussions npon 
abstract questions tho time which ought 
to have been employed in preparing 
for vigorous national defence. This 
editor, apparently, would have had the 
English Bovolution of 1688 end as tho 
Bevolutions of Spain and Naples ended 
in our days, ^nnk Cod, our deli- 
verers were men of a very different 
order from the Spanish and Neapolitan 
legislators. They might on many sub- 
jects hold opinions which, in tho nine- 
teenth century, would not bo consi- 
dered ns libcraL But they were not 
dreaming pedants. They were states- 
men accustomed to tho management of 
great aifairs. Their plans of reform 
were not so extensive os those of tho 
lawgivers of Cadiz ; but what they 
planned, that they effected; and what 
thc^ effected, that they maintained 
against tho fiercest hostility at homo 
and abroad. 

Their first object was to scat William 
on tho throne; and they were right. 
Wo say this without any reference 
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Jo the eminent personal qnnliliM of 
William, or to the follies anti crimes of 
James. If the tnro princes had iiitcr- 
changctl characters, our opinion won id 
still have been the same. It tens even 
more necessary to England at that time 
that her king should be a usurper tlian 
that ho shonld he a hero. Tlicrc conld 
he no sceurity for good government 
without a change of dynasty. The 
reverence for hcredit-ity right and the 
doctrine of passive ohcdiener had taken 
such a hold on the minds of the Tories, 
that, if James luid been restored to 
power on anj* coadifion«,,thctr attach- 
ment to him would in nil proh.abUitr 
have rerired, ns the indignation which 
recent oppression had prodneed faded 
from tlicir minds. It had become in- 
dispensable to have a sovereign whose 
title to his throne was strictly iioiind 
up with the title of the nation to its 
liberties. In the compact Iwtwccn the 
I’rincc of Orange anti the Cons’cntloa, 
tlicrc was one most imporuint nrtielo 
wliich, thongh not c.vprcsscd, was per- 
fectly understood by IkiiIi parties, 
and for the jicrformancc of whicli the 
rountiy had scenritirs far better (lian 
nil the engagements that Cltarlcs the 
First or Ferdinand the Scvcnlli eser 
look in the day of their sveaknes*, and 
broke in the day of their power. The 
nrtielo to which wo nlhide was thb, 
th.<it William wonld in all things con- 
form himself to what should appear to 
he tiic fixed and dclihcmtc sense of his 
Parliament. Tlic fccuriiy for the per- 
formance was this, that he had no claim 
to the throno e.xccpt the choice of Par- 
liament, and no means of luaintnining 
liimsclf on the throne hot tiic support 
of Parliament. AH liic great and in- 
estimnhlo refortns which speedily fol- 
lowed the Revolution were implied in 
those simple wonlsj “TIicl>ords Spi- 
ritnal and Temporal, and Commons, 
asscmhlcd at Westminster, do resolve 
that William and Jfnry, iVinco and 
Princess of Orange, lie, and be dccl.arcd 
King and Queen of England,” 

And what were tiic refunns of which 
wo speak? We will .sliortly recount 
some which we tinnk the most im- 
portant: nnd we will then leave onr 
readers to judge whether those who 


consider the Rcvolntion as n mere 
change of djTinsty, beneficial to a few 
nri<itocmt.s, but nsclcss to the l>ody of 
the people, or those who consider it at 
a happy era in the liistoty of the 
Rritish nation and of the itnmnn 
species, have judged more correctly 
of its nature. 

Foremost in tlie li«t of the benefits 
which onr countrj* owe* to the Revo- 
lution wo pl.aco the Toleration Act 
It if true that this mcn«urc fell short of 
the wishes of (!ie leading Whigs. It 
is true nl»o that, where Catholic* were 
concerned, even the most enlightened 
of the leading Wliig* held opinions by 
no means fo liberal a* those which arc 
happily common at the present dav. 
Tlio*e distingniehed statesmen did 
however make a noble, nnd, in some 
rc.si'ccf,s, a sncecssftd struggle for the 
rights of conscience- Tlicir wi^h was 
to bring the great liody of the Pro* 
(estpnt j)i«scnters within the p.i!e of 
the Citnndt by jiidldons alterations in 
tho Litnrey and tlio Articles, nnd to 
grant to those who still remained with- 
out ili.nt p-alc the most .ample toleration. 
They framed a plan of comprehensioa 
which ivonld have satisfied a great 
inaj >rity of the scccders; nnd they pa> 
]y»scd the complete abolition of that 
absurd and odious test which, after 
having been, during a century nnd a 
hair, n srand.’il to the pions and a 
Inngliing-stor.*: to the profane, svasat 
length removci! in onr own time. Tho 
Inimcnso power of the Clergy nnd of 
the Tory gentry* fmstmted these excel- 
lent dc.si^s, *The "Wniigs, howes-er, 
did mncli. They succeeded in oht.nin- 
Ing a law in the provisiotis of svhicb a 
philosopher will donbtlcs* find much to 
condemn, but which had tho practical 
cficct of enabling almost octy I'm 
tesinnt EDnconronni.st to foltosv the 
dictntes of Ids omi conscience without 
molcstntion. Sc-trccly a l.w in the 
stntuto-hook is theoretically more oh* 
jeclionablo tlinn the Toleration Act. 
But we question wlictlicr in the whole 
of that vast mass of legislation, from 
tho Great Charter dow’nwnrds, there 
bo a single lasv w'hieh has so much 
diminished tho sum of human sulTcring. 
w’litch has done so much to nilny had 
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pnssions, which hns put nn end to so 
much pcity ijTunny nnd vexation, 
whicli hns hrou{;1it gladness, peace, nnd 
a sense of security to so many private 
dn-cl!ings. 

TJic second of those great reforms 
which the Revolution produced was 
the final establishment of tlio Preshj'- 
tcrian lUrk in Scotland. VTo shall not 
now inquire whether the Episcopal or 
the Calvinistic fonn of Church govern* 
ment 1)0 more agreeable to primitive 
practice. Far bo it from us to disturb 
nitli our doubts the repose of any 
O.xonian B.'ichclor of Uivinily who 
conceives that the English prelates 
with their baronies and palaces, their 
purple and their fine linen, tiicir mitred 
carriages nnd their sumptuous tables, 
are tlic true successors of those ancient 
bishops who lived by catching fish nnd 
mending tents. We say only that the 
Scotch, doubtless from their on*n in- 
veterate stupidity and malice, were not 
Episcopalians; that they could not be 
made Episcopalians; that the whole 
power of government had been in vain 
employed for the purpose of convciting 
them; that the fullest instruction on Uie 
mysterious questions of tho Apostolical 
succession nnd the imposition of hands 
had been imparted by tho vciy logical 
process of putting the legs of the 
students into wooden boots, and driv- 
ing two or more wedges between tiicir 
knees; that a course of divinity lectures, 
of tho most edifying kind, had been 
given in the Grass-market of Edin- 
burgh; yet tliat, in spite of all tho ex- 
ertions of those great theological pro- 
fessors, Lauderdale and Dundee, the 
Covenantors were as obstinate as ever. 
To tho contest between tho Scotch 
nation and the Anglican Church arc 
to bo ascribed near tliirty years of the 
most frightful misgovernment ever seen 
in any part of Great Britain. If the 
Revolution had produced no other 
effect than that of freeing tho Scotch 
from tho yoke of nn cstnblisiimont 
which they detested, and giving them 
ono to wfiich they wero nttndied, it 
would liavo been ono of tho happiest 
events in our history, 

Tiio third great benefit wliicli tho 
country derived from tho Revolution 


was the nltcmtion iu tho mode of 
granting the supplies. It had been 
tho practice to settle on every' prince, 
at the commencement of his rci^, the 
produce of certain taxes svhidi, it was 
supposed, would yield a sum suflicient 
to defray tho ordinary expenses of 
government. The distribution of the 
rovenuo was left wholly to Iho sove- 
reign. He might ho forced by n war, or 
by his own profusion, to ask for an 
cxtraordinaiTr grant. But, if his policy 
were economics nnd pacific, he might 
reign many years without once being 
under the necessity of summoning his 
Parliament, or of taking their advice 
when ho had summoned them. This 
was not all. The natural tendency of 
every society in which properly enjoys 
tolerable security is to incrc.iso in 
wealth. With tho notional wealth, 
tho produce of tho customs, of the ex- 
cise, nnd of tiic post-office, would of 
course increase; nnd thus it might well 
happen that taxes which, at the begin, 
ning of a long reign, were barely suffi- 
cient to support a frugal government in 
time of peace, might, before the end of 
that rci^, enable tho sovereign to imi- 
tate tho extravagance of Kero or Hclio- 
gabalns, to raise great armies, to carry 
on expensive wars. Something of this 
sort had actually happened under 
Charles tho Second, though liis reign, 
reckoned from tlie Restoration, lasted 
only twenty-five years. His first Par- 
liament settled on him taxes estimated 
to produce twelve hundred thousand 
pounds a year. This they thought 
sufficient, ns they allowed nothing for 
a standing onny in time of peace. At 
tho time of Charles’s death, tho annual 
produce of these taxes considerably 
exceeded a million nnd a half; and tho 
King who, during the years wdiidi im 
mediately followed his accession, was 
perpetually in distress, and perpetually 
asking his Parliaments for money, was 
at last able to keep a body of regular 
troops without any assistance from the 
House of Commons. If liis reign had 
been ns long as diat of George tho 
Third, ho would probably, before the 
close of it, have been in the annual 
receipt of several millions over and 
above what the ordinary expenses of 
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civil govcmwcnt required; nndoftiiosc 
millions ho would have heen m nhso- 
iutcly master ns the King now is of the 
sum allotted for his privy-purse. IIo 
might Imvc siKjnt them in Inxuty. in 
corruption, in paying troops to overawe 
his people, or in ennying into effect 
wild schemes of foreign conquest. Tlie 
authors of tho Ilcvolution applied a 
remedy to this great abuse. Tltcy 
settled on the King, not the fluctuating 
produce of certain fixed taxes, hut a 
/i.vcd sum sufficient for the support of 
his own royal state. Tlicy established 
it ns A mio that nil the expenses of the 
nnny, the navy, and the ordnance 
should ho brought annually under the 
review of tiio House of Commons, and 
tlint every .sum voted sliouid he applied 
to the serviro spcciffcd in Uic vote. 
TJio direct effect of this change was 
important, Tiic indirect effect lias 
been more important still. IVom that 
time the House of Commons has heen 
re.ally the paramount power in the state. 
It Iw®, in truth, appointed and removed 
miiiistcni, declared war, and concluded 
pence. No combination of tlic King 
and the Ixirds has ever been able to 
rfiect any thing against tlie I/)wcr 
House, Imchcd by its constituents. 
Three or four times, indeed, the rove- 
reign has been able to break the force 
of an opiKuition by dissolving the Par- 
liament. But if that cxt>crimcnt should 
fail, if the people should be of the same 
mind witli their representative®, he 
would clc.vly have no course left but 
to yield, to abdic.atc, or to light. 

Tlio next great blessing vvbicb we 
owe to the Kcrolntion is tlic puriflen- 
tioti of tlic administration of justice in 
political eases. Of the importanco of 
this ebango no person can judge who 
is not well acquainted with tho earlier 
volumes of the State Trials. Tiiosc 
volumes are, wo do not hesitate to say, 
tho most friglitful record of baseness 
and depravity that is extant in the 
world. Our hatred is altogether turned 
away from tho crimes and the criminals, 
and directed against tho law and its 
ministers. Wo see viUanics ns black 
as ever were imputed to any prisoner 
at any bar daily committed on the 
bench nnd in the Jury-box. The worst 


of the bad acts which brought discredit 
on the old p.ar1ininents of France, tho 
condcmn.ntion ofI.ally, for example, or 
even that of Colas, may seem praise* 
worthy vvlicn compared with the atro- 
cities which follow each other in endless 
succession ns wo turn over that huge 
chronicle of tlio shame of England. 
Tlic magistrates of J’aris and Toulouse 
were blinded by prejudice, passion, or 
bigotry. Bnl the abandoned judges of 
oiir own country committed murder 
with tbeir eyes open. Tlie cause of 
this it plain. In France there was no 
constitutional opposition. If a man 
held banguego offensive to the govern- 
ment, he was at once sent to the Bnstilo 
or to 'N'incennes. But in England, at 
least after tiie days of the Ixmg Parlia- 
ment, the .King conhl not, l>y a mere 
net of his prerugntlve, rid himself of a 
troublesome politician. He was forced 
to remore those who tliwnrted him by 
means of perjured vvitnesse®, packed 
juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, brow- 
beating judges. Tlic Opposition natu- 
rally retaliated whenever they had the 
upper hand. Evety time that the 
power nassed from one parly to tbs 
otlier, lucre was a pnweription and a 
massacre, thinly disguised under the 
form.® of judicial procedure, Tlic tri- 
hunals onglit to be sacred places of 
refuge, where, in all the vicissilndc® of 
public affairs, the innocent of all parties 
may find shelter, Tiicy were, befom 
the Hcvohition, nn unclean public 
shamble.®, to wliich each party in its 
turn dragged its opponents, and where 
each found the Siime Tcnal and fcrocion# 
butchers waiting for its custom. Papist 
or IVotcstnnI, Torj' or Whig, Priest or 
Alderman, all wn.® one to those greedy 
and savogc nnturcs,providcd only there 
was money to cam, and blood to shed. 

Of course, these worthless judges 
soon created oround them, ns was na- 
tural, a breed of informers more wicked, 
if possible, than themselves. The trial 
by juiy alTordcd little or no protection 
to tile innocent. The juries were no- 
minated by the slicrifls. Tlie sheriffs 
were in most parts of England no- 
minated by tho Crown. In London, 
the great scene of political contention, 
those officers were chosen by tho people. 



The fiercest pnriinmcntniy election 
our time will give but n fnint notion of 
the storm which rnged in the city on 
the day when two infuriated parties, 
each bearing its badge, met to select 
the men in whoso hands were to bo 
tlio issues of life and death for the 
coming year. On that day, nobles of 
the highest descent did not think it 
beneath them to canvass and marshal 
the livery, to head the procession, and 
to watch tho poll. On that day, the 
great chiefs of parties waited in an 
agony of suspense for tlio messenger 
who was to bring from Guildhall tho 
news whether their lives and estates 
were, for the next twelve months, to 
bo at the mercy of a friend or of a ibc. 
In 1C81, 'Whig sheriffs were chosen ; 
and Shaftesbury defied the whole power 
of thegovermnent. In 1C82 the sheriffs 
w'crc Tories. Shaftesbury fled to Hol- 
land. The other chiefs of the party 
broke up their councils, and retired in 
haste to their country-seats. Sydney 
on tho scaffold told those sheriffs that 
his blood was on their heads. Neither 
of them could deny the chaigo j and j 
one of them wept with shame and re- 
morse. 

Thus ovciy man who then meddled 
with public affairs took his lifo in Ins 
hand. Tho consequence was that men 
of gentle natures stood aloof from con- 
tests in which they could not engage 
w’ithont hazarding theirown necks and 
tho fortunes of their children. Tins 
was tho course adopted by Sir William 
Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other 
men who wore, in cveiy respect, ad- 
mirably qualified to serve the State. 
On tho other .hand, those re.<!olnto and 
enterprising men who put their heads 
and lands to hazard in tho game of 
politics naturally acquired, from the 
habit of plajdng for so deep a stake, a 
reckless and desperate turn of mind. 
It was, wo seriously believe, as safe to 
bo a highwayman ns to be a distin- 
guished leader of Opposition. This 
may servo to explain, and in some de- 
gree to excuse, the violence with which 
the factions of that age arc justly 
reproached. They were fighting, not 
merely for office, but for life. If they 
reposed for a moment from tho work 
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of agitation, if they suffered the public 
excitement to flag, they were lost men. 
Hume, in describing this state ^ of 
things, has employed an imago which 
seems hardly to suit the general sim- 
plicity of his style, bnt which is by no 
mdans too strong for tho occasion. 
“ Tims,” says he, “ tho two parties ac- 
tuated by mutual rage, but cooped up 
witliiu the narrow limits of the law, 
levelled with poisoned doggers the 
most deadly blow’s against enw other’s 
breast, and buried in their factious di- 
visions nil regard to truth, honour, and 
humanity.” 

Erom this terrible evil the Bcvolu- 
don sot us free. Tho^ law which se- 
cured to tho judges tlioir scats during 
life nr good behaviour did something. 
The law subsequently passed for re- 
gulating trials in cases of treason did 
much more. The provisions of that 
law show, indeed, very little legislative 
skill. It is not framed on tho principle 
of securing tlic innocent, but on the 
principle of giving a great chance of 
escape to tho.'accnsed, whether inno- 
cent or guilty. This, however, is de- 
cidedly a fault on the right side. The 
evil produced by the occasional escape 
of a bad citizen is not to bo compared 
with tho evils of* that Ecign of Terror, 
for such it was, which preceded the 
Eevolution. Since the passing of this 
law scarcely one single person has suf- 
fered death in England ns a traitor, 
who had not been convicted on over- 
whelming evidence, to tho s.'itisfaction 
of all parties, of the highest crime' 
against the State. Attempts have been 
made in times of great excitement, to 
bring in persons guilty of high treason 
for acts which, though sometimes 
highly blamablc, did not necessarily 
imply n design falling within the legal 
definition of treason. All those at- 
tempts have failed. During a hundred 
and forty years no statesman, while 
engaged in constitational opposition to 
a government, has had tho axe before 
his eyes. The smallest minorities, 
iStruggling against tho most powerful 
majorities, in tho most agitated times, 
have felt themselves perfectly secure. 
Pultency and Pox were the two most 
distinguished leaders of Opposition 
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since the Revolution. Both were per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Court. But 
the utmost ^rmtliat the utmost anger 
of the Court could do to tliem was to 
strike off the “Eight Honourable” 
from before their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by 
the Revolution, perhaps tho_ most im- 
portant was the full establishment of 
the liberfy of unlicensed printing. The 
Censorship which, under some form or 
other, had existed, with rare and short 
intermissions, under eve^ government, 
monarchical or republican, from the 
time of Henry the Eighth downwards, 
expired, and has never since been re- 
newed. 

Wo arc aware that the great im- 
provcmcntswhichwchavG recapitulated 
were, in many respects, imperfectly 
and unskilfully executed. The authors 
of those improvements sometimes, 
while they removed or nutigated a 
great practical evil, continued to re- 
cognise the erroneous principle from 
wmch that evil had sprung. Some- 
times, when they had adopted a sound 
principle, they shrank from following 
it to all the conclusions to which it 
would have led them. Sometimes they 
failed to perceive that the remedies 
whidi they applied to one disease of 
the State were certain to generate an- 
other disease, and to render another 
remedy necessary. Tlieir knowledge 
was inferior to ours: nor were they al- 
ways able to act up to their knowledge. 
Tire pressure of circumstances, the ne- 
cessity of compromising differences of 
opinion, the power and violence of the 
party which was altogether hostile to 
the new settlement, must be taken into 
the account ITIien these things are 
fairly weighed, there will, we think, bo 
little difference of opinion among li- 
beral and right-minded men as to the 
real value of what the great events of 
1688 did for this country. 

Wo have recounted what appear to 
trs Ae most important of those changes 
which the Revolution produced iu our 
laws. The changes which it produced 
in our laws, however, were not more 
important than the change whic^ it in- 
directly produced in the pnbhc rrrind. 
The Whig party had, daring seventy 


years, an almost uninterrupted posses- 
sion of power. It had always been the 
fimdamcntal doctrine of that party, 
that power is a trust for the people; 
that it is given to magistrates, not for 
their own, but for the public advantage; 
that, where it is abused by magistrates, 
even by the highest of all, it may law- 
fully be withdrawn. It is perfectly 
true, that the Whigs were not more 
exempt than other men from the vices 
and infirmities of our nature, and that, 
when they had power, they sometimes 
abused it. But still they stood firm to 
their theory. That theory was the 
badge of their party. It was some- 
thing more. It was the foundation on 
which rested the power of the houses 
of Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, 
there was n government interested in 
propagating a class of opinions which 
most governments are interested in 
discouraging, a government which 
looked with complacency on all spe- 
culations favourable to public liberty, 
and with extreme aversion on all spe- 
culations favourable to arbitrary power. 
There was a King who decidedly pre- 
ferred a republican to a believer in the 
divine right of kings; who considered 
every attempt to exalt his prerogative 
as an attack on his title; and who re- 
served all his favours for those who 
declaimed on the natural equally of 
men, and the popular origin of govern- 
ment. This was the state of tilings 
from the Revolution till the death of 
George the Second, effect was 
what might have been expected. Even 
in that profession which has generally 
been most disposed to magnify the 
prerogative, a great change took place. 
Bishopric after bishopric and deanery 
after deanery were bestowed on 'V^igs 
and Latitudinarians. The consequence 
wos'tbatWhiggism andl«titndinarian> 
ism were professed by the ablest and 
most aspiring churchmen. 

Hume complained bitterly of this at 
the close of his history. “ The Whig 
party,” says ho, “ for a course of near 
seventjr years, has almost without in- 
terruption enjoyed the whole authority 
of government and no honours or 
offices could be obtained but by their 
countenance and protection. But this 
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event, which in some particulars has; 
been «*Svnntnj:cou8 to the state, has 
proved destructive to the truth of his- 
tory, and has established many gross 
fals^oods, which it is nnacconntahlc 
hotr any civilised nation could have 
embraced, with regard to its domestic 
occurrences. Compositions the most 
despicable, both for stylo and matter,*’ 
— in a note ho instances the wridngs 
of I«ckc, Sydney.IIoadley, and Rapin, 
— “haro been c.vtolled and propa- 
gated and read as if they had equalled 
the most celebrated remains of an- 
tiqmtj*. And forgetting that a regard 
to liberty, though a laudable passion, 
ought commonly to be subscn'icnt to a 
reverence for established government, 
the prevailing faction has celebrated 
onlj’ the partisans of tlio fonner.” We 
will not hero enter into an aignmcnt 
about the merit of Rapin’s History or 
Locke’s political speculations. We 
call Hume merely as evidence to a 
fact well knorvn to all reading men, 
that the literature patronised by the 
English Court and tlio English minis- 
tj^', during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, wjjs of that kind nhich 
conrtiers and ministers generally do 
all in their power to discountenance, 
and tended to inspire zeal for tlio li- 
berties of the people rather than re- 
spect for the authority of the govern- 
ment. 

Tlicrc was still a vety strong Tory 
party in England. But that party was 
in opposition, lilany of its members 
still held the doetrino of passive obe- 
dience. Bat they did not admit that 
the existing dynasty had any claim to 
such obedience. They condemned re- 
sistance. But by resistance they meant 
the keeping out of James the Third, 
and not the turning out of George the 
Second. No radical of our times could 
grumble more at the expenses of the 
royal household, conld exert himself 
more strenuously to reduce the militaiy 
establishment, conld oppose with more 
earnestness cvcjy proposition for arm- 
ing the cxccntivo with cxtraorcfinaiy 
powers, or conld ponr more unmiti- 
gated abuse on placemen and courtiers. 
If a writer were now, in n massive 
Dictionary, to define a Pensioner os a 
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traitor and n slave, the Excise as a hate- 
ful tax, the Commissioners of the Ex 
else ns uTctchcs, if he were to UTitc a 
satire full of reflections on men who 
receive “the price of boroughs and of 
sonb,” who “explain their country’s 
dear-bought rights array,” or 

“whoui pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,” 

wo should set him down for something 
more democratic Uian a Whig. Yet this 
was the language which Johnson, the 
most bigoted of Tories and High 
Chnrchmcn, held under the administra- 
tion of Walpole and Felhara. 

Tims doctrines favonrablc to public 
liberty vrtro inculcated alike by those 
who were in power and by those 
who were in opposition. It was by 
means of these doctrines alone that the 
former conld prove that they had a 
King de jure. The servile theories of 
the latter did not prevent them from 
oflering every molestation to one whom 
they considered ns merely a King de 
facto. The attachment of one party to 
the House of Hanover, of tlic other to 
that of Stuart, induced both to talk a 
language much more firvoumblo to 
popuLar rights than to monarchical 
power. What took place at the first 
representation of Cato is no bad illus- 
tration of the way in which the nvo 
great sections of the commnnity almost 
invarwhly acted. A play, the whole 
merit of which consists in its stately 
rhetoric sometimes not unworthy of 
Lucan, about hating tyrants and dying 
for freedom, is bronght on the stage in 
a time of great political excitement. 
Both parties crowd to the theatre. 
Each afiects to consider every line ns a 
compliment to itself, and an attack on 
its opponents. The enrtoin falls amidst 
an unanimous roar of applause. The 
Wlrigsof the Kit Cat embrace the au- 
thor, and nssuro him that bo has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to liberty. 
Tire Tory secretary of state presents a 
pnrso to the chief actor for defending 
the cause of liberty so well The his- 
tory of tlint night was, in miniature, the 
history of two generations. 

We well know how much sophistry 
tliero was in the reasonings, and how 
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mach exaggeration in the declamations 
of botli parties. But when we compare 
the state in which political science was 
at the close of the reign of George the 
^cond with the state in which it had 
been when James the Second come to 
the throne, it is impossible not to admit 
that a prodigious improvement had 
taken place. We are no admirers of 
the political doctrines laid down in 
Blackstonc’s Commentaries. But if we 
consider that those Commentaries were 
read with great applause in the very 
schools where, seventy or eighty years 
before, books had been publicly burned 
by order of the University of Oxford 
for containing the damnable doctrine 
that the English monarchy is limited 
and mixed, we cannot deny that a 
salutary change had taken place. “ Tlie 
Jesuits,” says Pascal, in the lost of his 
incomporahlo lettcrs,“ha.vo obtained a 
Papal decree, condemning Galileo’s 
doctrine about the motion of the earth. 
It is all in vain. If the world is 
really turning round, all mankind 
together will not be able to keep it 
from turning, or to keep themselves 
from turning with it” The decrees 
of Oxford were os inefibctuol to stay 
the great moral and political revo- 
lution as those of the Vatican to stay 
the motion of our globe. Tliat learned 
University found itself not only unable 
to keep the mass from moving, but un- 
able to keep itself from moving along 
with the moss. RTor was tho effect of 
tlic discussions and speculations of 
that period confined to our own country. 
While tho Jacobite party was in the 
lost dotage and weakness of its para- 
lytic old age, the political philosophy 
of England began to produce a mighty 
cfiect on France, and, through France, 
on Europe. 

Hero another vast field opens itself 
before us. But we must rcsolutdy 
turn away from it. We will conclude 
by advising all our readers to study Sir 
James Mackintosh’s valuable ]^g- 
ment, and by expressing our hope that 
they will soon ho able to study it with- 
out those accompaniments which have 
hitherto impeded its circulation. 
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Wb return our hearty, thanks to Mr, 
Montagu for this truly valuable work. 
From the opinions which ho expresses 
as a biographer we often dissent. But 
about his merit os a collector of the 
materials out of which opinions ore 
formed, there can bo no dispute; and 
we readily acknowledge that we are in 
a great measure indebted to his minute 
and accurate researches for tho means 
of refuting what we cannot but consider 
08 his crorrs. 

The labour which has been bestowed 
on this volume has been a labour of love. 
Tho writer is evidently enamoured of 
the subject. It fills his heart. It con- 
stantly overflows from his Ijps and his 
pen. Those who arc acquainted with 
the Courts in wliich hfr. Montagu 
practises with so much abiUty and suc- 
cess well know how often he enlivens 
the discussion of a point of , law by 
citing some weighty aphorism, or some 
brilliant illustration, from the J?e Aug- 
mentis or tho JVbvum Orgamtm, Tho 
Life before us doubtless owes much of 
its value to, tho honest and generous 
enthusiasm of tho writer. This feeling 
has stimulated his activity, has sus- 
tained his • perseverance, has called 
forth all bis-ingennity and eloquence; 
but, on tho other hand, we must frankly 
say that it has, to a great extent, per- 
verted his judgment. 

We are by no means ndthont qun- 
pathy for Mr. Montagu oven in what 
we considcr. os his w'cakhoss. Tlicrc is 
scarcely any delusion which has a bet- 
ter claim to be indulgently treated than 
that under tho influence of wliich a roan 
ascribes orciy moral excellence to those 
who have left imperishable monuments 
of their genius. Tho causes of this 
error lie deep in the inmost recesses of 
human nature. Wo ore all inclined to 
judge of others as wo find them. Our \/ 
estimate of a ehorncter always depends 
much on tho manner in which that 
character affects our oivn interests and 
passions. We find it diificnlt to think 
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well of those by whom we arc thwarted 
or depressed ; and we are ready to ad- 
mit every cscnse for tlie wes of those 
who arc asefiil or agreeable to oa This 
is, we believe, one of those illusions to 
which the whole human race is subject, 
and which experience and reflection 
can only partially remove. It is, in the 
phraseology of Bacon, one of the idola 
tribus. Hence it is that the moral cha- 
racter of a man eminent inlcttci's or in 
the fine arts is treated, often by contem- 
poraries, almost always by posterity, 
with extraordinary tenderness. The 
world derives pleasure and advantage 
from the performances of snch a man. 
The number of those who suffer by hla 
personal vices is small, even in his own 
time, when compared with the number 
of thoseto whom his talents are a source 
of gratification. In a few years all 
those whom ho has injured disappear. 
But his works remain, and are a source 
of delight to millions. The genius of 
Sallust is stiU with us. But the Nu- 
midions whom he plundered, and the 
unfortunate husbands who caught him 
in their houses at unseasonable boors, 
aro forgotten. We suffer om'sclvcs to 
be delighted by the keenness of Cla- 
rendon’s observation, and by the sober 
majesty of his stylo, till wo forget the 
oppressor and the bigot in the historian. 
Falstaff and Tom Jones have survived 
the gamekeepers whom Shakspeoro 
cudgelled and the landladies whom 
Fielding bilked. '’A great writer is 
the friend and benefactor of his 
readers ; and they cannot but judge 
of him under the deluding influence 
of fi'icndship and gratitude. We 
all ^ow how unwilling wo arc to 
admit the truth of any disgraceful story 
about a person whoso society we like, 
and from whom we have received 
favours; how long we struggle agtunst 
evidence, how fondly, when the facts 
cannot be disputed, we cling to the 
hope that tlicro mdy be some explana- 
tion or some extenuating circumstance 
with wlilch we are unacquainted. Just 
snch is the feeling which a man of libe- 
ral education naturally entertains to- 
wards the great minds of former ages. 
The debt which he owes to them is 
incalculable. They have guided him 


to truth. They have filled his mind 
with noble and graceful images. ^ They 
have stood by him in all vicissitudes, 
comforters in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
ness, companions in solitude. These 
friendships ore exposed to no danger 
from the occurrences by which o&fer 
attachments are weakened or dissolved. 
Timo glides on ; fortune is incon- 
stant; tempers aro soured; bonds which 
seemed indissolnble are daily sundered 
by interest, by emulation, or by caprice. 
But no such cause con affect the silent 
converse which wo hold with the 
highest of human intellects. That 
placid intercourse is disturbed by no 
jcolousics or resentments. These are 
the old friends who are never seen with 
new faces, who arc the same in wealth 
and in poverty, in glory and in obscu- 
rity. With the dead there is no rivalry. 
In the dead there is no diange. Plato 
is never sullen. Cervantes is never 
petulant. Demosthenes never comes 
unseasonably. Dante never stays too 
long. No difference of political opi- 
nion can alienate Cicero. No heresy 
can excite the horror of Bossnet. 

Nothing, then, can bo more natural 
than that a person endowed with sensi- 
bility and imagination should entertain 
a respectful and affectionate feeling 
towards those great men with whose 
minds he holds doily communion. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that 
such men have not always deserved to 
bo regarded with respect or affection. 
Some writers, whoso works will con- 
tinue to instruct and delight mnnMnd 
to the remotest ages^ have been placed 
in snch situations tiint their actions 
and motives ore as well known to us 
as the actions and motives of one 
human being can be known to another ; 
and unhappily their conduct has not 
always been snch os an impartiid judge 
can contemplate with approbation. 
But the fanaticism of the devout wor- 
shipper of genius is proof against all 
evidence and all argument. The 
character of his idol is matter of faith ; 
and the province of faith is not to be 
invaded by reason. He mmntains bis 
superstition with a credulity as bound- 
less, and a zeal as unscrupulous, as 
can bo found in the most ardent 
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partisans of religious or political fac- 
tions. The most decisive proofs are 
rejected ; the plainest rules of moi'olity 
are explained away; extensive and 
important portions of bistoiy arc com- 
pletdy distorted. The enthusiast mis- 
represents facts with all the cffrontciy 
of an advocate, and confounds right 
and wrong ^vith all the dexterity of 
a Jesuit; and all this only in order 
that some man who has been in his 
grave during many ages may have a 
diirer character than he deserves. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero is a strik- 
ing instance of tlie influence of this 
sort of partiality. Never was there a 
character which it was easier to read 
than that of Cicero. Never was there 
a mind keener or more critical than 
that of Middleton. Had the bio- 
grapher brought to the examination of 
his favourite statesman’s conduct but a 
very small part of the acuteness and 
severity which ho displayed when he 
was engaged in investigating the high 
pretensions of Epiphanins and Justin 
Martyr, he could not have failed to pro- 
duce a most valuable history of a most 
interesting portion of time. But this 
most ingenious ondlcamcd man, though 

" So wary held and wise 
tFhat, as 'twos said, he scarce received 
Tor gospel what the church believed 

had a superstition of his own. The 
great Iconoclast was himself an idol- 
ater. The great Avvocato del Diavoh, 
while he disputed, with no small 
ability, the claims of Cyprian and 
Athanasius to a place in the Calendar, 
was himself composing a lying legend 
in honour of St. Tully. Ho was hold- 
ing up os a model of every virtue a 
man whose talents and acquirements, 
indeed, can never be too highly ex- 
tolled, and who was by no means desti- 
tute of amiable qusdities, but whose 
whole soul was under the dominion of 
a girlish vanity and a craven fear. 
Actions for which Cicero himsdf, the 
most eloquent and skilful of advocates, 
could contrive no excuse, actions which 
in bis confidential correspondence ho 
mentioned with remorse and shame, 
are represented by his biographer as 
wise, virtuous, heroic. The whole 
history of that great revolution which 


overthrew the Roman aristocracy, the 
whole state of parties, the character of 
every public man, is elaborately mis- 
represented, in order to make out some- 
thing which may look like a defence of 
one most eloquent and accomplished 
trimmer. 

The volume before us reminds us 
now and then of the Life of Cicero. 
But there is this marked difference. 
Dr. Middleton evidently bad an un- 
easy consciousness of the weakness of 
his cause, and therefore resorted to the 
most disingenuous shifts, to nnpardon- 
ablo distortions and suppressions of 
facts. Mr. Montagu’s faith is sincere 
and implicit. lie practises no trickciy. 
He conceals nothing. He pnts the 
facts before us in the full confidence 
that they ndll produce on our minds 
the effect which they have produced on 
his own. It is not till he comes to 
reason from facts to motives that his 
partiality shows itself ; and then he 
leaves hUddlcton himself far behind. 
His work proceeds on the assumption 
that Bacon was an eminently virtuous 
man. Erom the tree Mr. hfontagu 
judges of tlie fruit. Ho is forced to 
relate many actions which, if any man 
but Bacon had committed them, no- 
body would have dreamed of defend- 
ing, actions which arc readily and 
completely explained by supposing 
Bacon to have been a man whose 
principles were not strict, and whose 
spirit was not high, actions which can 
bo explained in no other way without 
resorting to some grotesque hypothesis 
for wliim there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence. But any hypothesis is, in Mir. 
Montagu’s opinion, more probable than 
tliat his hero should ever have done 
any thing very tvrong. 

This mode of defending Bacon seems 
to us by no means Baconian. To take 
a man’s character for granted, and then 
from his character to infer the moral 
quality of all his actions, is surely a 
process tlie vciy reverse of that which 
is recommended in the Novum Or- 
gamm. Nothing, wo are sure, could 
have led Mir. Montagu to depart so far 
from his master’s precepts, except zeal 
for his master’s honour Wo shall 
follow a difierent course. Wo shall at- 
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tempt, with the valuable assistance could form no domestic ties and cherish 
wbim«^hh'. Montagu has afforded ns, no hope of legitimate posterity, more 
to frame such an account of Bacon's attached to his order than to his 
h’fe as may enable our renders correctly countrj', and guiding the politics of 
to estimate his charaetcr. . England with a constant side-glance 

It is hardly necessaiy to say that at Rome. 

Erancis Bacon was the son of Sir But the increase of wealth, the pro- 
Nicholas Bacon, who held the great gross of knowledge, and the reforma- 
seal of England during the first twenty tion of religion produced a great 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. The dmngc. The nobles ceased to be 
fame of the father has been thrown military chieffoins ; the priests ceased 
into shade by that of die son. But to possess nmonopoly of learning; and 
Sir Nicholas was no ordinary man. a new and remarkable species of poli- 
Ho belonged to a set of men whom it ticians appeared, 
is easier to describe collectively than Tlteso men came from neither of the 
separately, whoso minds were formed classes which had, till then, almost 
by one system of discipline, who be- exclusively furnished ministers of state, 
longed to one rank in society, to one They were all laymen ; yet they were 
university, to one party, to one sect, all men of learning ; and they were all 
to one administration, and who rc- men of pence. They were not members 
sembled cadi other so much in talents, of the nristoeracy. They inherited no 
in opinions, in habits, in fortunes, that titles, no large domains, no armies of 
one character, we had almost said one rctainci's, no fortified castles. Yet they 
life, may, to a considerable extent, serve were not low men, such as those whom 
for them all. princes, jealous of the power of a 

^cy were the first generation of nobility, have sometimes raised from 
statesmen by profession that England forges and cobblers’ stalls to the highest 
produced. Before their time the di- situations. They were all gentlemen 
vision of labour had, in this respect, by birth. They had all received a 
been vciy imperfect. Those who had liberal education. It is a remarkable 
directed public affairs had been, with fact that they were all members of the 
few exceptions, warriors or priests; same university. The tu'O great na- 
worriors whose rude courage was tional seats of learning had oven then 
neither guided by science nor soflencd acquired the characters whidi they 
by humanity, priests uhosc learning still retain. In intellectunl activity, 
and abilities were habitually devoted and in readiness to admit improvc- 
■to the defence of tjTanny and im- ments, the superiority was then, as it 
posture. The llotspui's, the Nevilles, has ever since been, on the side of the 
the Cliffords, rough, illiterate, and un- less ancient and splendid institution, 
reflecting, brought to the council-board Cambridge had the honour of cducat- 
tho fierce and imperious disposition ing those celebrated Protestant Bishops 
which they had .acquired amidst the tu- whom Oxford had the honour of 
multofpredatoiy war, or in the gloomy burning; and at Cambridge were 
repose of the garrisoned and moated formed the minds of aU tWe states- 
castlc. On the oUicr side was the calm men to whom chiefly is to be attributed 
and subtle prelate, versed in nil that the secure establishment of the reformed 
was then considered as learning, trained religion in the north of Europe, 
in tlie Schools to manage words, and The statesmen of whom we speak 
in the confessional to manage hearts, passed their youth surrounded by the 
seldom superstitious, but skiiful in incessant din of Geological controvert', 
practising on the superstition of others, Opinions were still in a state of chaotic 
false, as it was natural that a man anarchy, intermingling, separating, ad- 
should bo whose profession imposed on vnneing, receding. Sometimes the 
all who were not saints the necessity stubborn bigotry of the Consciwatives 
of being hypocrites, selfish, as it was seemed likely to prevail. Then the 
natural that a man should be who impetuous onset of the Reformers for 
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a moment carried all before it. Then 
again the resisting mass made a des- 
perate stand, arrested the movement, 
and forced it slowly back. The vacil- 
lation which at that time appeared in 
English legislation, and which it has 
been the fashion to attribnto to the 
caprice and to the power of one or two 
individnals, was truly a national vacil- 
lation. It was not only in the mind of 
Henry that the new theology obtained 
the ascendant one day, and that the 
lessons of the nurse and of the priest 
regained their influence on the morrow. 
It was not only in the House of Tudor 
that the husband was exasperated by 
the opposition of the wife, that the son 
Assented from the opinions of the 
father, that the brother pcrsccntcd the 
sister, that one sister pcrsccntcd an- 
other. The principles of Conservation 
and Reform carried on their warfare in 
every part of society, in every con- 
gregation, in every school of learning, 
round the hearth of cr’cry private fa- 
mily, in the recesses of every reflecting 
mind. 

It vras in the midst of this ferment 
that the minds of the persons whom wo 
are describing were developed. They 
were bom Reformers. They belonged 
by nature to that order of men who 
always form the front ranks in the 
great intellectual progress. They were 
therefore, one and all, Protestants. In 
religious matters, however, though 
there is no reason to doubt that they 
wore sincere, they were by no means 
zealous. None of them chose to ran 
the smallest personal risk during the 
reign of Mary. None of them larourcd 
the unhappy attempt of Northumber- 
land in favour of his daughter-in-law. 
None of them shared in the desperate 
councils of Wyatt. They contrived to 
have business on the Continent; or, if 
they staid in England, they heard mass 
and kept Lent with great decorum. 
When those dark and perilous years 
had gone by, and when the crown hod 
descended to a new sovereign, they 
took the lend in the reformation of the 
Church, But they proceeded, not with 
the impetuosity of theologians, but with 
the calm determination of statesmen. 
They acted, not like men who consi- 


dered the Romish worship as n S3'stem 
too oiTcnsivo to God, and too destruc- 
tive of souls, to bo tolerated for an hour, 
but like men who regarded the points 
in dispute among Christians as in them- 
selves unimportant, and who were not 
restrained by any scruple of conscience 
from professing, ns they had before 
professed, the Catholic faith of Mary, 
the Protestant faith of Edward, or any 
of the numerous intermediate combina- 
tions which the caprice of Henry and 
the servile policy of Cranmer had 
formed out of the doctrines of both the 
hostile parties. They took a deliberate 
view of the state of their own countiy 
and of the Continent : they satisfied 
themselves as to the leaning of the 
public mind; and they chose their side. 
They placed themselves at the head of 
the Protestants of Europe, and staked 
all their fame and fortunes on the suc- 
cess of their party. 

It is needless to relate how dexter- 
ously, how resolutely, how gloriously 
thc;^ directed the politics of England 
during the eventful years which fol- 
low'cd, how they succeeded in uniting 
their friends and separating their ene- 
mies, how they humbled the pride of 
Philip, how they backed the uncon- 
querable spirit of Coligni, how they 
rescued Holland from tyranny, how 
they founded the maritime greatness 
of their countiy, how they outwitted 
the artful politicians of Italy, and 
tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scot- 
land. It is impossiblo to deny that 
they' committed many acts which would 
justly bring on a statesman of our time 
censures of the most serious kind. 
But, when wo consider the, state of 
morality in their age, and the unscru- 
pulous character of the adversaries 
against whom they had to contend, we 
arc forced to admit that it is not with- 
out reason that their names are still 
held in veneration by their country- 
men. 

There w'cre, doubtless, many diver- 
sities in their intellectual and moral 
character. But there was a strong 
family likeness. The constitution of 
their minds was remarkably sound. 
No particular faeulty was preeminently 
developed; bnt mamy hwth and vi- 
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gonrwere equally diffused through the 
whole, ffhey were men of letters. 
Their minds were by nature and by 
exercise well fashioned for speculntivo 
pursuits. It W'os by circumstances, 
rather than by any strong bias of incli- 
nation, that they were led to take n 
prominent part in active life. Inactive 
life, however, no men could he more 
perfectly free from the faults of mere 
theorists and pedants. No^ men ob- 
served more accurately the signs of the 
times. N^o men had a greater practi- 
cal acquaintance with human nature. 
Their policy was generally character- 
ized rather by •vngilanco, by moderation, 
and by firmness, than by invention, or 
by the spirit of enterprise. 

They spoke and wrote in a manner 
worthy of their excellent sense. Their 
eloquence was less copious and less in- 
genious, but far purer and more manly 
than that of the succeeding generation. 
It was the eloquence of men who had 
lived with the first translators of the 
Bible, and with the authors of the Book 
of Common Prayer. It was luminous, 
dignified, solid, and yery slightly tainted 
with that affectation which deformed 
the stylo of the ablest men of the next 
age. If, as sometimes chanced, these 
politicians were under the necessity of 
taking a part in the theological con- 
troversies on which the dearest interests 
of kingdoms were then staked, they 
acquitted themselves os if their whole 
lives had been passed in the Schools 
and the Convocation. 

There was something in the temper 
of these celebrated men which secured 
them against the proverbial inconstancy 
both of the court and of the multitude. 
No intrigue, no combination of rivals, 
could deprive them of the confidence 
of their Sovereign. No p.'irliamont 
attacked their influence. No mob 
coupled their names with any odious 
grievance. Their power ended only 
with their lives. In this respect, their 
fate presents a most remarkable con- 
trast to that of the enterprising and 
brilliant politicians of the preceding 
and of the succeeding generation. 
Burleigh was minister during forty 
years. Sir Nicholas Bacon held the 
great seal more than twenty years. 


Sir Walter JEldmny was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer twenty-three years. Sir 
Thomas Smith was Secretary of Stale 
eighteen years; Sir Francis Walsine- 
ham about as long. They all died in 
office, and in the enjoyment of public 
respect and royal favour. Far different 
had been the fate of Wolsey, Cromwell, 
Norfolk, Somerset, and Northumber- 
land. Far different also was the fate 
of Essex, of Bolcigh, and of the still 
more illustrious man whoso life we pro- 
pose to consider. 

The explanation of this drcumstanco 
is perhaps contained in the motto which 
Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the 
entrance of his hall at Gorhombwy, 
Mcdiocria firma. This maxim was 
constantly home in mind by himself 
and his colleagues. They were more 
solicitous to lay the foundations of 
their power deep than to raise the 
structure to a conspicuous but insecure 
height None of them aspired to bo 
solo Minister. None of them provoked 
envy by an ostentatious display of 
wealth and influence. None of them 
affected to outshine the oncient aristo- 
cracy of the kingdom. Tliey were, free 
from that childish love of titles which 
characterized the successful courtiers 
of the generation which jirccedcd them, 
and of that which followed them. Only 
one of those whom wo have named 
was made a peer; and ho was content 
with the lowest degree of the peerage. 
As to money, none of them could, iu 
that ago, justly bo considered as rapa- 
cious. Some of them would, even in 
our time, deserve the praise of eminent 
disinterestedness. Their fidelity to the 
State was incorruptible. Their pri- 
vate morals wore without stain. Their 
households were sober and well-go- 
verned. 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was generally considered as 
ranking next to Burleigh. Ho was 
called by Camden “ Sacris conciliis 
altorum columcn;” and by George 
Buchanan, 

*'d!u Britannic! 

Besni secundum columcn." 

The second wife of Sir Nicholas and 
mother of Francis Bacon was Anne, 
one of the daughters of Sir Anthony 
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Cooke, a man of distinguished learning 
who had been tutor to Edward tho 
Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid consi- 
dcrahlo attention to the education of 
his daughters, and Uved to see them aU 
splendidly and liappily marriecL Their 
classical acquirements made them con- 
spicuous even among tho women of 
fashion of that ago. Eatlicrinc, who 
became Lady Killigrow, •wrote Latin 
Hexameters and Fentometers which 
would appear •with credit in the Mtua 
Etonenses. Mildred, tho wife of Lord 
Burleigh, was described by Bogcr 
Ascham ns the best Greek scholar 
among tho young women of England, 
Lady Jane Grey nlways excepted. 
Anne, tho mother of Francis Bacon, 
was distinguished both os a linguist 
and ns a theologian. She corresponded 
in Greek •with Bishop Jewel, and 
translated his Apologia from tho Latin, 
so correctly that neither ho nor Arch- 
bishop Parker could suggest a single 
alteration. She also translated a scries 
of sermons on fato and free-will from 
tho Tuscan of Bernardo Ochino. Tliis 
fact is tho more curious, because 
Ocliino was ono of that small and 
audacious band of Italian reformers, 
anathematized alike by IVittcnbcrg, by 
Genova, by Zurich, and by Borne, 
from which the Socinian sect deduces 
its origin. 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a Indy of 
highly cultivated nund after tiic fashion 
of her age. But wo must not sufTcr 
ourselves to bo deluded into the belief 
that she and her sisters were more 
accomplished women than many who 
me now living. On this subject there 
is, wo think, much misapprehension. 
We have often heard men who wish, as 
almost nil men of sense wish, that 
women should bo highly educated, 
speak with rapturo of tho English 
ladies of tho sixteenth century, and 
lament that they can find no modem 
damsel resembling thoso fair pupils of 
Ascham and Aylmer who compared, 
over tlieir embroidery, tho styles of 
I'-ocrates and Lysias, and who, uhile 
the horns were sounding, and tho dogs 
in full cry, sat in tho lonely oriel, with 
eyes rivetted to that immortal page 
which tells how meekly and brav^ 


tho first great martyr of intellectual 
liberty took tho enp from his weeping 
gaoler. But surely these complaints 
have very Uttlo foundation. \Yo would 
by no means disparage tho ladies of 
tho sixteenth century or their pursuits. 
But wo conceive that thoso who extol 
tlicm at tiro expense of tho women of 
our time forget one very obvious and 
very important circumstance. In the 
time of llcniy tho Eighth and Edward 
tho Sixth, a person who did not read 
Greek and I^tin could read nothing, 
or next to nothing. The Italian was 
the only modem language whidi pos- 
sessed any thing that could ho called a 
literature. All the valuable books then 
extant in all tho vernacular dialects of 
Europe would hardly have filled a 
single shelf. England did not yet pos- 
sess Shakspcorc's plays and tho Faiiy 
Queen, nor France hlontaignc’s Essays, 
nor Spmn Hon Quixote. In looking 
round a wcll-fumishcd library, how 
many English orFrcncli hoolu c.m wo 
find which were extant when Lady 
Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth re- 
ceived their education ? Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Comines, Babelais, 
nearly complete tho list. It was there- 
fore absolutely ncccssoiy that awoman 
should bo uneducated or classically 
educated. Indeed, rvithout a know- 
ledge of one of tho ancient languages 
no person coiild then have any dear 
notion of what was passing in the poli- 
tical, tho literary, or the religious world. 
Tljc Hitinwas in tho sixteenth century 
nil and more than all that tho French 
was in tlic eighteenth. It was the 
language of courts ns well ns of the 
sdiools. It was the language of diplr^ 
macy; it was thclnngungo of theologi- 
cal and political controversy. Bdng a 
fixed language, •while tho living lan- 
guages •wore in a 'state of fluctuation, 
and i)cing universally knorm to the 
learned and tho polite, it was employed 
by almost every writer who aspired to 
a .wide and dnrahle reputation. A 
person who was ignorant of it was 
shut out from nil acquaintance, not 
merely •with Cicero and Virgil, not 
merely witlr heavy treatises on canon- 
law and sdiool mmity, hut with the 
most interesting memoirs, state papers, 
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and pampUets of his onm time, naj 
even irith the most admired poc^ 
and the most popdor s^nibs whic^ 

• appeared on the fleeting topics of the 
daj, vrith Buchanan's complimentaty 
verses, ndth Erasmus’s dialogues, iri^ 
Hutten’s episOes. 

This is no longer the case. All 
political and religions controrers 7 is 
now conducted in the modem lan- 
guages. The ancient tongues arc used 
only in comments on the andent 
writers. The great productions of 
Athenian and Roman genius arc in- 
deed still what they were. But though 
their positive value is unchanged, their 
relative vdue, when compared with the 
whole mass of mental wealth possessed 
by mankind, has been constantly fall- 
ing. They were the intellectual all of 
our ancestors. They are but a part of 
our treasures. Over what tragedy 
could Lady Jane Grey have wept, over 
what comedy conld she have s^cd, if 
the ancient dramatists had not been in 
her library? A modem render can 
make shift without CEdlpus and Medeo, 
whUe he possesses Othello and Hamlet. 
If he knows notUng of Fyigopol^'niccs 
and Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil, 
and Bessus, and Pistol, and ParoUcs. 
If he cadnot enjoy the delidous irony 
of Plato, he may find some coinpensa-* 
tion in that of Pascal If he is shnt 
out from Nephelococcygia, he may take 
refuge in Lilliput. We are guilty, we 
hope, of no irreverence towards those 
great nations to which the human race 
owes art, science, taste, civil and intd- 
lectnal freedom, when we say, tliat the 
stock bequeathed by them to us has 
been so carefully improved that tlie 
accumulated interest now exceeds the 
principal. We believe that the books 
which have been written in the lan- 
guages of western Europe, during tlie 
last two hundred and fifty years, — 
translations from the ancient languages 
of course included, — are of greater 
lolne than all the books which at the 
beginning of that period were extant 
in the world. With the modem Ian- 1 
gauges of Europe English women arc 
at least as well acquainted as English 
men. When, therefore, wo compare 
' the acquirements of Lady Jane Grey , 
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with those of an accomplished young 
woman of our own time, we have no 
hesitation in awarding the superiority 
to latter. Wc hope that our read- 
ers will pardon this digression. It is 
long; but it can hardly be called un- 
> seasonable, if it tends to convince them 
' that they are mistaken in thinking that 
the great-great-grandmothers of their 
great-great-grandmothers were supe- 
rior women to their sisters and their 
wives. 

Prancis Bacon, the youngest son of 
Sir Nicholas, was bom at York House, 
his father’s residence in the Strand, on 
the twenty-second of Januaiy, 1561 
The hedth of Ernnds was very deli- 
cate; and to this circnmstance may be 
partly attributed that gravity of car 
riage, and that love of sedentary pur- 
suits, w'hich distinguished him from 
other boys. Every body knows how 
much Ins premature readiness of wit 
and sobriety of deportment amused the 
Queen, and how ^e used to call him 
her young Lord Keeper. We are told 
that, while still a mere child, he stole 
away from his playfellows to a vault in 
St. James’s Pields, for the purpose of 
Investigating the cause of a singular 
echo which he had observed there. It 
is certain that, at only twelve, he busied 
himself with very ingenious specula- 
tions on the art of legerdemain; a 
subject which, as Professor Dugald 
Stewart has most justly observed, me- 
rits much more attention from philo- 
sophers than it has ever received. 
These are trifles. But the eminence 
which Bacon afterwards attained makes 
them interesting. 

In the thirteenth year of bis age he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. That celebrated school of 
learning enjoyed the peculiar favour 
of the Lord Treasurer and the Lord 
Keeper, and acknowledged the advan- 
tages which it derived from their pa- 
tronage in a public letter which bears 
date just a month after the adirrission 
of I^ncis Bacon. The master was 
Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbniy, a ntirrow-minded, mean, 
and tyrannical priest, who gained 
power by servility and adulation, and 
employed it in persecuting both those 
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who agreed with Cidvin about Church 
Gk>Temment, and those who differed 
from CalTin touching the doctrine of 
Beprohation. He was now in a chry- 
salis state, putting off the worm, and 
patting on the dragon-fly, a kind of 
intermediate grub between ^cophant 
and oppressor. Ho was indemnifying 
himself for the court which he found it 
expedient to pay to the Ministers by 
exercising much petty tyraimy within 
his own college. It would bo nnjust, 
however, to deny him the praise of 
having rendered about tins time one 
important service to letters. He stood 
np manfully against those who wished 
to make Trinity College a mere ap- 
pendage to 'Westminster school; and 
by this act, the only good act, as far as 
wo remember, of his long public life, 
ho saved the noblest place of education 
in England from the degrading fate of 
Ejng’s College and New College. 

It has oilen been said that Bacon, 
whUo still at college, planned that 
great intdlcctnal revolution with which 
his name is inseparably connected. The 
evidence on tms subject, however, is 
hardly sufficient to prove what is in it- 
self so improbable as that any definite 
scheme of that i^d shonld have been 
so early formed, even by so powerful 
and active a mind. Bnt it is certain 
that, after a residence of three years at 
Cambridge, Bacon departed, canying 
with him a profound contempt for the 
course of study pnrsned there, a fixed 
conviction that the system of academic 
education in England was radically 
vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on 
which the followers of Aristotle had 
wasted their powers, and no great re- 
verence for Aristotle himself. 

In his sixteenth year he visited Paris, 
and resided there for some time, nndcr 
the care of Sir Amins Paulct, Eliza- 
beth’s minister at thcEronch court, and 
one of the ablest and most upright of 
the many valuable servants whom she 
employed. Prance was at that time in 
a deplorable state of agitation. The 
Huguenots and tha' Catholics were 
mustering all their force for the fiercest 
ond most protracted of their many 
struggles ; while the prince, whose 
duty It was to protect and to restrain 


both, had by Ms vices and follies de- 
graded himsdf so deeply that he had 
no authorify’ over either. Bacon, how- 
ever, made a tour through sovend pro- 
vinces, and appears to have passed 
some time nt Poitiers. Wo have abun- 
dant proof that daring his stay on too 
Continent he did not neglect literary 
and scientific pursuits. But his atten- 
tion seems to have been chiefly directed 
to statistics and diplomacy. It was at 
tois time that ho wrote those Notes on 
the State of Europe which are printed 
in his works. Ho studied the principles 
of the art of deciphering with great 
interest, and invented one cipher so 
ingenious, that, many years later, ho 
thought it deserving of a place in the 
jDe Avgmentis. In Pebrunry, 1580, 
while engaged in these pursuits, he 
received intelligence of the almost 
sudden death of his father, and in- 
stantly retrumed to England. 

His prospects were greatly overcast 
by this event. He was most desirous 
to obtain n provision which might en- 
able him to devote himself to literature 
and politics. Ho applied to the Go- 
vernment; and it seems strange that 
ho should have applied in vain. His 
u-ishes were moderate. His hereditary 
claims on the administration were 
great. He had himself been favourably 
noticed by too Queen. His unde was 
Prime Minister. His own talents were 
such ns any minister might have been 
eager to enlist in too public service. 
But his solicitations were nnsuccessfnl. 
The truth is that too Cecils disliked 
him, and did all that they could de- 
cently do to keep him down. It has 
never been alleged that Bacon had done 
any thing to merit this dislike; nor is 
it at all probable that a man whoso 
temper was naturally mild, whoso man- 
ners were courteous, who, through life, 
nursed his fortunes wito the utmost 
care, and who was fearful oven to a 
fault of offending the powerful, would 
have given any just cause of displeasure 
to a kinsman who had the means of 
rendering him essential service and of 
doing him irreparable injury.^ The real 
explanation, wo believe, is this. Robert 
Cecil, too T^asnrer’s second son, was 
younger by a few months than Bacon, 
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He had been educated with the utmost Prnncls nothinfr* Do vras forced, much 
care, had boeu initialed, while still n against his uill, to befnko himself to 
boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and the study of the law. lie tvas nd- 
court-intriguc, and was just at this time mitted at Gray’s Inn; and during some 
about to bo produced on the stage of years, ho laboured there in obscurity, 
public life. The wish nearest to Bur- What the extent of his legal uttain- 
Icigh’s heart was that his own great- ments may have been it is diflicult to 
ness might descend to tliis favourite say. It was not hard for a man of his 
child. But even Burleigh’s fatherly powers to ncqniro tlint vciy moderate 
partiality could hardly prevent him portion of technical knowledge which, 
from pcrcoiring that llobcrt, with all when joined to quickness, tact, wit, In- 
his abilities and acquirements, was no gennity, eloquence, and knowledge of 
match for his consul Francis. This the world, is suilicient to raise an ad- 
scems to us the only rational cxplana- vocate to the highest professional cmi- 
tion of the IVcasurcr’s conduct, lilr- ncnco. The general opinion appears 
Montagu is more charitable. Ho sup- to have been that which was on one 
poses Hint Burleigh was influenced occasion expressed by Elir-ubctli. “Ba- 
mcrely by nffection for his nepheiv, and con,” said she, “ hath a great wit and 
was "little disposed to cncourngo him much learning; but in law showeth to 
to rely on others rather than on himself, the utmost of his knowledge, and is 
' and to venture on the quicksands of not deep.” The Cecils, wo suspect, 
politics, instead of the certain profes- did their best to spread this opinion 
sion of the law.” If such were Bur- by whispers and insinuations. Coke 
Icigh's feelings, it seems strange timt openly proclaimed it with that ran- 
ho should have snflered his son to corous insolence which w'os habitual to 
venture on those quicksonds from which him. No reports are more readily 
he so carefully preserved his nephew, believed than those which disparage 
But the truth Is Umt, if Biirlcign had genius, andsoothc the envy of conscious 
been so dlsrascd, ho miglit easily bare mediocrity. It must have been inox- 
sccurcd to Hacon a comfortahlc provi- prcssibly consoling to a stupid sergeant, 
sion which should liavo been c.xposcd the forernuner of him who, n hundred 
to no risk. And it is certain timt ho and flfly years Inter, "shook his head at 
showed as little disposition to enable Murray ns a wit,” to know that the 
his nephew to live by n profession ns to most profound thinker and the most 
enable him to live without a profession, accomplished orator of the age was 
That Bacon himself nttributed the very imperfectly acquainted with the 
conduct of ills relatives to jealousy of Law touching bastard dgnS and muher 
his superior talents, wo have not the puisnf, and confounded tiio right of 
smallest doubt. In a letter written free fishery with that of common of 
many years later to Villicrs, ho c.x- piscar}'. 

presses himself thus; "Countenance, It is certain that no man in that age, 
cncoiurngc, and advance able men in all or indeed during the century and a 
kinds, degrees, and professions. For half wliich followed, was better ac- 
in the time of the Cecils, the fatiicr and quainted than Bacon with the philoso- 
the son, able men were by design and pbyoflaw. His tcclinicol knowledge 
of purpose suppressed.” was quite suilicient, with the help of 

■Whatever Burleigh’s motives might his admirable talents and of his insinu- 
be, ills purpose was unalterable. The ating address, to procure clients. Ho 
supplications wliich Francis addressed rose very rapidly into business, and 
to his undo and aunt wero earnest, soon entertained hopes of being called 
humble, and almost sorvilo. Ho was within the bar. Ho applied to lord 
the most promising and accomplished Burleigh for that purpose, but received 
young man of his time. His father had a testy refusal. Of the grounds of timt 
been the brother-in-law. Hie most use- refusal wo can, in some measure, judge 
flu colleague, the nearest friend of the by Bacon’s answer, which is still ox- 
puustor. But (dl this availed poor tnnt. It seems that the old Lord, whoso 

A A. 2 
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temper age and gout had by no means 
altered for the better, and who loved to 
mark his dislike of the sltowy, quick- 
witted young men of the rising genera- 
tion, took this opportunity to read 
iFrancis a very sharp lecture on hjs 
vanity and want of respect for his 
betters. IVancis returned a most sub- 
missive reply, thanked the Treasurer 
for the admonition, and promised to 
profit by it. Straiigcrs mcanwdiilc 
were less unjust to the young biirristcr 
than his nearest kinsman had been. In 
Ins twenty-sixth year he became a 
bencher of his Inn; and two years later 
he was appointed Lent reader. At 
length, in 1590, he obtained for the 
first time some show of favour from the 
Court. Ho was stvom in Queen’s 
Counsel extraordinary. But this mark 
of honour was not accompanied by any 
]iccutiiaiy emolument. He continued, 
therefore, to solicit his powerful rela- 
tives for some provision which might 
enable Iiim to live without drudging at 
his profession. He bore, with a patience 
and serenity which, wo fear, bordered 
on mcaniicss, the morose humours of 
his uncle, and the sneering reflections 
w’hicli his cousin cost on speculative 
men, lost in philosophical dreams, and 
too wise to be capable of transacting 
public business. At length the Cecils 
w'cre generous enough to procure for 
him the reversion of the Registrorship 
of the Star Chamber. This was a lu- 
crative place ; but, as many years 
elapsed before it fell in, ho was^still 
tinder the necessity of labouring* for 
his doily bread. 

In the Parliament which was called 
in 1593 he snt ns member for the 
county of Sliddlescx, and soon attained 
eminence ns a debater. It is cosy to 
perceive from the scanty remains of his 
oratory that the same compactness of 
expression and richness of fanc^ which 
✓ appear in his writings characterized his 
speeches ; and that his extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature and histoiy 
enabled him to entertain his audience 
with avast variety of illustrations and 
allusions "which wcic generally happy 
and apposite, but which were probably 
not least pleasing to the taste of that 
age "when theywere such os would now 


be thought childish or pedantic. It is 
evident also that ho was, as indeed 
might have been expected, perfectly 
free from those faults which ore gene- , 
ndly found in an advocate who, after 
ha\’ing risen to eminence at the bat, 
enters the House of Commons ; that it 
was his habit to dc.*!! with evciy great 
question, not in small detached por- 
tions, but ns a whole ; that he refined 
little, and that his reasonings were 
those of a capacious rather tlian s 
subtle mind. Ben Jonson, a most un- 
exceptionable judge, has described 
Bacon’s eloquence in words, whidi, 
though often quoted, will bear to bo 
quoted again. “There happened in 
my time one noble speaker "who was 
full of grarity in his speaking. His \ 
language, where he could spare or pass '' 
by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
man ever spoke more neatly, more 
prcssly, more weightily, or suflered 
less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces. Ilis 
hearers could not cough or look aside 
from him "uithout loss. Ho commanded 
where he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion. No 
man had their affections more in his 
power. The fear of erory man that 
heard him was lest he should make an 
end.” From the mention which is 
made of judges, it would seem that 
Jonson had heard Bacon only at the 
Bar. Indeed we imagine that the 
House of Commons was then almost 
inaccessible to strangers. It is not 
probable that n man of Bacon’s nice 
observation would speak in Farliamcnt 
exactly ns he spoke in the Court ol 
Queen’s Bench. But the graces of 
manner and language must, to a great 
extent, have been common between the 
Queen’s Counsel and the Ivnight of the 
Shire. 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult 
game in politics. Ho wished to be at 
once a favourite at Court and popular 
with the multitude. If any man could 
have succeeded in this attempt, a man 
of talents' so rare, of judgment so pn^ 
maturely ripe, of temper so calm, ano 
of manners so plausible, might haw 
been expected to succceiL Nor indeed 
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did lie wholly fail. Once, however, he 
indulged hi burst oi pairiotictu wliieli 
cost him a long nnrt bitter reinoree, 
and which he never ventured to repeat. 
The Court asked for large subsidies 
and for speedy pajTncnt. 'flio remains 
of Bacon’s speech breathe nil the sjurit 
of the Long Parliament. “Tlio gentle- 
men,” said he, “ must sell their plate, 
and the farmers their brass pots, ere 
this will be paid; nnd for ns, we nro 
here to search the wounds of the realm, 
and not to skim them over. The dan- 
gers are tliesc. First, we shall breed 
discontent nnd endanger her Majesty’s 
safety, which must consist more in the 
love of the people than their wealth. 
Secondly, tliis being granted in this 
sort, other princes hereafter will look 
for the like; so that wo shall put an 
evil precedent on ourselves nnd our 
^t>ostciity; nnd in histories, it is to be 
obscn-cd, of all nations tlic English 
aro'not to be subject, base, or taxable.” 
The Queen and her ministers resented 
this outbreak of publie spirit in the 
highest manner. Indeed, many an 
honest member of the House of Com- 
mons had, for a much smaller matter, 
been sent to the Tower by the proud 
nnd hot-blooded Tudors. The young 
patriot condc.sccndcd to make the most 
abject apologies. He adjured the Lord 
Treasurer to show some favour to his 
poor servant nnd ally. Ho bemoaned 
liimscif to the Lord Keeper, in a letter 
which may keep in countenance the 
most unmanly of the epistles which 
Cicero mote during his b.'inishment. 
Tlie lesson was not thrown away. 
Bacon never ofibnded in tlio same 
manner again. 

_ He was now satisfied that he had 
little to hope from the patronage of 
those powerful kinsmen whom he had 
Eolieited during twelve years with such 
meek pertinacity; nnd ho began to look 
towards a dificrent quarter. Among 
the courtiers of Elirnbcth had lately 
appeared a now favourite, young, noble, 
wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, 
generous, aspiring; n favourite who 
had obtained fiora the grey-headed 
Queen such marks of regard ns she 
had scarce vouchsafed to Leicester in 
the season of the passions; who was at 
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once the ornament of the palace and 
the idol of the city; who was the com- 
mon patron of men of Ictteis nnd of 
men of the sword; who was the com- 
mon refuge of the persecuted Catholic 
and of the persecuted Puritan. The calm 
prudence which had enabled Burleigh 
to shape his course through so many 
dangers, and the vast c.\pcricncc which 
he hud acquired in dealing with two 
generations of colleagues nnd rivals, 
seemed scarcely suiTicicnt to support 
him in this new' competition; nndBo- 
bert Cecil sickened with fear and envy 
os ho contemplated the rising fame and 
influence of Essex. 

TIio history of the faetions wliieli, 
towards the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, divided her court and her conneil, 
though pregnant with instruction, is by 
no means interesting or pleasing. Both 
parties employed the means wliieh arc 
familiar to unscnipulous statesmen; and 
neither had, or even pretended to have, 
any import.ant end in view. Tlio public 
mind wiw then reposing from one great 
cflbrt, and collecting strength for an- 
other. That impetuous and appalling 
rush with which the human intellect 
had moved forward in the career of 
truth and liberty, during the fifty years 
which followed the separation of Luther 
from the communion of the Church of 
Borne, was now over. The boundary 
between Protestantism nnd Popery had 
been fixed very nearly where it still 
remains, England, Scotland, the 
Northern kingdoms were on one side; 
Ireland, Sp.'iin, Portugal, Italy, on tho 
other. Tlio lino of demarcation ran, 
as it still runs, tlirongh tho midst of 
the Netherlands, of Germany, nnd of 
Switzerland, dividing province from 
province, electorate from electorate, 
and canton from canton. Franco 
might bo considered ns a debatable 
land, in which the contest was still un- 
decided. Since that time, the tw’o re- 
ligions have done little more than 
maintain their ground. A few oc- 
casional incursions have been made. 
But the general frontier remains tbo 
same. During two hundred and fiflj' 
years no great society bos risen up like 
one man, and emancipated itself by 
one mighty ofibrt from tho superstition 
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of ages. This epectadc ■was common 
in tho sistcenth century. has it 
ceased to be so? "Why has so violent a 
movement been followed by so long a 
repose? The doctrines of the Eeformers 
are not less agreeable to reason or to 
revelation now than formerly. The 
public mind is assuredly not less en- 
lightened now than formerly. "Why is 
it that Protestantism, after carrying 
every thing before it in a time of com- 
paratively little knowledge and little 
freedom, should moke no perceptible 
progress in a reasoning and tolerant 
age; that the Luthers, &e Calvins, the 
Knoxes, the Zwingles, should have left 
no successors; that daring two centu- 
ries and a half fewer converts should 
have been brought over from the 
Church of Nome than at tho^ time of 
the Eeformation were sometimes gained 
in a year? This has always appeared 
to us one of the most curions and in- 
teresting problems in histoty. On 
some future occasion we may perhaps 
attempt to solve it. At present it is 
enough to say that, at the close of 
Elizabeth's reim, the Protestant party, 
to borrow the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, had left its first love and had 
ceased to do its first works. 

The great struggle of the sixteenth 
century was over. The great stmggle 
of the seventeenth century hod not 
commenced. The confessors of hroiy’s 
reign wore dead. The members of 
the Long Parliament were still in their 
cradles. The Papists had been de- 
prived of all power in the state. Tho 
Puritans had not yet attained any 
formidable extent of power. True it is 
that a student, well acquainted with 
the histoiy of the next generation, can 
easily discern in the proceedings of the 
last Parliaments of Elizabeth the germ 
of great and ever memorable events. 
But to tho eye of a contemporary 
nothing of this appeared. Tho two 
sections of ambitions men who were 
straggling for power differed £rom 
each other on no important pnbHc 
question. Both belonged to tho Esta- 
bhshed Church. Both professed bound- 
less loyalty to tho Queen. Both ap- 
proved the war with Spain. There is 
nofi 08 far as we ore aware, any reason 


to believe flmt they entertained dif- 
ferent views concerning tho snecession 
to the Crown. Certainly neither fac- 
tion had any great measure of reform 
in view. Neither attempted to redress 
any public grievance. The most otUous 
and pernicious grievance under which 
the nation then snficred was asonreo of 
profit to both, and was defended by 
both with equal zeal. Ealeigh hdd a 
monopoly of cards, Essex a monopoly 
of sweet wines. In fact^ the only 
ground of qnarrcl between the parties 
was that they could not agree as to 
their respective shores of power and 
patronage. 

Nothing in the political conduct of 
Essex entitles him to esteem; and the 
pity with which wo xcga'rd his early 
and terrible end is diminished by the 
consideration, that he pnt to hazard tho 
lives and fortunes of Ids most attached' 
friends, and chdeavonred to throw the 
whole country into confusion, for ob- 
jects purely personal. Still, it is impos- 
sible not to he deeply interested for a 
man so hrnvi^ high-spirited, and ge- 
nerous; for a man wno, whUe he con- 
ducted lumsclf towards his sovereign 
with a boldness sneh os was then found 
in no other subject, condneted Uuiself 
towards his dependents with a delicacy 
such as has rarely been found in any 
other patron. Unlike tho vulgar herd 
of. benefactors, he desired to inspin^ 
not gratitndc, but nfiection. ^ He tried 
to make those whom he hc&icndcdfcd 
towards him as towards an equal. 
mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally dis- 
posed to admiration of all that is great 
and beautifiil, was fascinated by the 
genius 'ond the accomplishments of 
Bacon. A close friendship was soon 
fonned between them, a friendship 
destined to have a dark, a monmfal, a 
shamcfiil end. 

In 1594 the office of Attom^-Gcnoal 
became vacant, and Bacon hoped to ob- 
tain it. Essex made liis friend's came 
his own, sued, cOTOstuIatcd, promised, 
tlireatencd, hut all in vain. It is prob- 
able that the dislike felt by the Cecils 
for Bacon had been' increased by the 
connection which he had lately formed 
with tho Earl. Eohert was then c® 
the point of being made Sccietaiyof 
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State. Ho happened one day to be in part, Sir Bobert, I tbink strange both 
the same coach -with Essex, and a re- of my Lord Treasurer and you, that 
markable conversation took place bo- can have the mind to seek the prefer- 
twcon them. "My Lord,” said Sir cnee of a stranger before so near a 
Bobert, ‘ the Queen has determined to kinsman; for if you weigh in a balance 
appoint an Attorney-General without the parts every way of his competitor 
more delay. I pray your Lordship to and him, only excepting five poor years 
let mo know whom you will favour.” of admitting to a house of court before 
“ 1 wonder at your question,” replied Erancis, yon sliall find in all other 
the Earl. “Tou cannot hut know that respects whatsoever no comparison be- 
resolutely, against all the world, I ttveonthem,” 

stand for your cousin, Erancis Bacon.” When the office of Attornqr-Gencral 
“Good Lord 1” cried Cecil, unable to was filled np, the Earl ^pressed the 
bridle his temper, “I wonder your Queen to mnkoBaconSolicitor-Gencral, 
Lordship should spend your strcngtii and, on this occasion, the old Lord 
on so unlikely a matter. Can you Treasurer professed himself not un- 
name one precedent of so raw a youth favonrablc to his ncphc^v*s pretensions, 
promoted to so great a place?” This But, niter a contest which lasted more 
objection came with a sing^arly Bad than a year and a half, and in which 
grace from a man who, though younger Essex, to use his own words, “ spent all 
than Bacon, was in daily expectation of his power, might, authority, and amity,” 
being made Secretary of State. Tlic the place was given to another. Essex 
blot was too obvious to bo missed by felt this disappointment keenly, but 
Essex, who seldom forbore to speak his found consolafion in the roost muni- 
mind. " I have made no search,” said ficont and delicate liberality. Ho pre- 
he, " for precedents of young men who sonted Bacon with an estate worth 
have filled the office of Attorney- near two thousand pounds, situated at 
G^eral. But I could name to you, Twickenham; and tills, ns Bacon owned 
Sir Bobert, a man younger than Erancis, many years after, “with so kind and 
less learned, and cquall;;' inexperienced, noble circumstances ns the manner was 
who is suing and striving with ail his worth more tlian the matter.” 
might for an office of for greater It was soon after these events that 
weight." Sir Robert had nothing to Bacon first appeared before tlio public 
say but tliat ho thought bis oivn abilities os a writer. Early in 1597 he published 
equal to the place which ho hoped to a smidl volume of Essays, which was 
obtain, and that his father's long .scr- afterwards enlarged by successive addi- 
riccs deserved such a mark of gratitude tions to many times its original bulk, 
from the Queen; os if his abilities were This little work was, as it wdl deserved 
comparable to his cousin’s, or os if Sir to be, exceedingly popular. It was re- 
Nicholas Bacon had done no service to printed in a few months; it was trans- 
tlio State. Cceil then hinted that, if lated into Latin, French, and Itdian; 
Bacon would bo satisfied with the So* and it seems to have at once established 
licitonlup, that might bo of cosier the literary reputation of its- author, 
digestion to the Queen. "Digest me But, though Bacon’s reputation rose, 
no digestions,” said the generous and his fortunes were still depressed. He 
ardent Earl. "The Attorneyship for was in great pecuniary difficulties; and, 
Erancis ^is that I must have; and in on one occasion, was arrested in ffie 
that I will spend iffi my power, might, street at the suit of a goldsmith for a 
authority, and amity; and with tooth debt of three hundred pounds, and was 
and noil procure the some for him carried to a spunging-honse in Coleman 
against whomsoever; and whosoever Street. 

getteth this office out of my hands for .The kindness of Essex was in the 
any other, before he have it, if shall mean time indefatigable. In 1696 he 
cost him the coming by. And this be sailed on his' memorable expedition to 
TOU assured of. Sir Bobert, for now I the const of Spain. At the very mo- 
fuUy declare mysolfr and for my own ment of bis embarkation, he wrote to 
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several of liis friends, commending to 
them, during his own ahscnco, the in* 
tcrcsts of Bacon. Ho returned, after 
performing the most brilliant military 
exploit that wns achieved on the Con- 
tinent by English arms during tho long 
inter^’al which elapsed between the 
battle of Agincourt and that of Blen- 
heim. His valour, his talents, his 
humane and generous disposition; had 
made him the idol of his countiymcn, 
and had extorted praise from the 
enemies whom ho had conquered.* He 
had always been proud and headstrong; 
and his splendid success seems to have 
rendered his faults more ofTcnsivc than 
ever. But to his friend Erancis he 
was still the some. Bacon had some 
thoughts of making his fortune by mar- 
riage, and had begun to pay court to a 
widow of the name of Hatton. The 
eccentric manners and violent temper 
of this woman made her a disgrace and 
a torment to her connections. But 
Bacon was not an are of her faults, or 
was disposed to overlook them for the 
sake of her ample fortune. Essex 
pleaded his friend's cause with bis 
usual ardour. Tito letters which the 
Earl addressed to Lady Hatton and to 
her mother ore still extant, and are 
highly honourable to him. “If,” ho 
wrote, “ she were "my sister or my 
daughter, I protest I would os confi- 
dently resolve to farther it os I now 
persuade you;” and again, “If my 
faith bo any thing, I protest, if I had 
one as near me as she is to you, I had 
rather match her with him, than with 
men of far greater titles.” The suit, 
happily for Bacon, wos unsuccessful 
The lady indeed was kind to him in 
more ways than one. She rejected 
him; and she accepted his enemy. 
She married that narrow-minded, bad- 
hearted pedant. Sir Edward Coke, and 
did her best to make him os miserable 
as he deserved to be. 

The fortunes^ of Essex had now 
reached their height, and began to de- 
cline ^ He possessed indeed all the 
qualities wliich raise men to greatness 
rapidly. But ho had neither the virtues 
nor tho vices which enable men to re- 

* Sea Cervantes's Kmela ge taJSs^aMa 
Ingleaa, 


tain greatness long. His frankness, his 
keen sensibility to insult and injustice, • 
were by no means agreeable to a sove- 
reign naturally impatient of opposition, 
and accustomed, during forty years, to 
tlio most extravagant nattcry and the 
most abject submission. The daring 
and contemptuous manner in which ho 
bade defiance to his enemies excited 
their deadiy hatred. His administra- 
don in Ireland was unfortunate, and in 
manyrc^ccts highlyblnmnblc. Though 
his brilliant courage and his impetuous 
activity fitted him admirably for such 
enterprises os that of Cadiz, he did not 
possess the caution, patience, and reso- 
lution necessary for tho conduct of a 
protracted war, in which difficulties 
were to bo gradually surmounted, in 
whiclt much discomfort was to be en- 
dured, and in which few splendid ex- 
ploits could be achieved. For the civil 
duties of his high place ho was still less 
qualified. Though eloquent and ae- 
complishcd, ho was in no sense a states- 
man. Tlic multitude indeed still con- 
tinued to regard even his faults with 
fondness. But tlio Court had ceased 
to give him credit, even for the merit 
which bo really possessed. The person 
on whom, during tho decline of his in- 
fluence, he chiefly depended, to whom 
ho confided his perplexities, whose ad- 
vice ho solicited, whoso intercession he 
employed, was lus friend Bacon. Tho 
lamentable truth must be told. This 
friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a prin- 
cipal part in mining tho Eori's fortunes, 
in shedding his blood, and in blackcm'ng 
his mcmoiy. 

But let us bo just to Bacon. We 
believe that, to the last, ho had no wish 
to injure Essex. Nay, wo believe that 
ho sincerely exerted himself to serve 
Essex, as long os he thought that he 
could sert'o Essex without injuring 
himself. The adrice which ho gave to 
his noble benefactor was generally most 
judicious. He did oll'in his power to 
dissuade tho Earl from accepting the 
Government of Ireland. “Eor,” says 
he, “I did os plainly see his overthrow 
chained as it were by destiny to that 
journey, os it is possible for a man to 
ground a judgment npon future con- 
Ungents.” The ^dit^on was sccom* 
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plliUicd. Essex returned in disgrace. 
Bacon attempted to mediate between 
liis friend and tlio Queen j and, we be- 
lieve, honestly employed all his address 
for that purpose. But the task which 
he had undertaken was too difficult, 
delicate, and perilous, even for so waxy 
and dexterous an agent. He had to 
manage two spirits equally proud, re- 
sentful, and nngo%’ernahlo. At Essex 
House, he had to calm the rage of a 
young hero incensed by multiplied 
wrongs and humiliations, and then to 
pass to 'Whitehall for the purpose of 
soothing the peevishness of a sovereign, 
whose temper, never very gentle, had 
been rendered morbidly irritable by 
nge, by declining health, and by tlie 
long habit of listening to flattery and 
exacting implicit obedience. It is 
hard to servo two masters. Situated 
as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible 
for him to shape his course so os not to 
^ve one or both of his employers reason 
to complain. For a time ho acted as 
fairly as, in circumstances so embarrass- 
ing, could reasonably be expected. At 
length ho found that, while ho was trying 
to prop the fortunes of another, ho was 
in danger of shaking his own. Ho had 
disobliged both the parties whom ho 
wished to reconcile. Essex thought 
him wanting in zeal as a friend : Eliza- 
beth thought him w’anting in duty as 
a subject. The Earl looked on him as 
a spy of the Queen ; the Queen ns a 
creature of the Earl. The reconcilia- 
tion which ho had laboured to effect 
appeared utterly hopeless. A thou- 
sand signs, legible to eyes far less keen 
than his, annoimced that the fall of his 
patron was at hand. He shaped his 
comso accordingly. 'When Essex was 
brought before Uio coimcil to answer 
for bis condnet in Ireland, Bacon, after 
a faint attempt to excuse himself from 
taking port against lus friend, sub- 
mitted himself to the Queen’s pleasure, 
and appeared at the bar in support of 
the charges. But a darker scene was 
behind. The unhappy young noble- 
man, made reckless by despair, ven- 
tured on a rash and criminal enterprise, 
which rendered him liable to the high- 
est penalties of the law. 'What course 
was Bacon to take ? This was one of 


those conjunctures which show what 
men are. To a high-minded man, 
wealth, power, court-favour, even per- 
sonal safety, would have appeared 'of 
no account, when opposed to friend- 
ship, gratitude, and honour. Such a 
man W’onld have stood by the side of 
Essex at the trial, would have “ spent 
all ffis power, might, authority, and 
amity” in soliciting a mitigation of the 
sentence, would have been a daily 
visitor ‘at the cell, would have received 
the last injunctions and the lost em- 
brace on the scaffold, would have 
employed all the powers of his intel- 
lect to guard from insnlt the fame of 
his generous though erring friend. An 
ordinary man would neiuier have^in* 
curred uic danger of succouring Essex, 
nor the disgrace of assailing him. 
Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. 
Ho appeared as counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. Bi that situation, bo did not con- 
fine himself to what would have been 
amply sufficient to procure a verdict. 
Ho employed all his wit, his rhetoric, 
and his learning, not to insure a con- 
viction, — for the circumstances were 
such that a conviction was inevitable, 
— but to deprive the unhappy prisoner 
of all those excuses which, though le- 
gally of no value, yet tended to di- 
minish the moral guilt of the crime, 
and which, therefore, though they could 
not justify the peers in pronouncing an 
acquittal, might incline the Queen to 
grant a pardon. The Earl urged ns a 
palliation of his frantic acts that he 
was surrounded by powerM and in- 
veterate enemies, that they had rained 
his fortunes, tliat they sought his life, 
and that their persecutions had driven 
him to despair. This was true} and 
Bacon well knew it to bo true. But 
ho affected to treat it as an idle pre- 
tence. Ho compared Essex to Pisis- 
tratus, who, by pretenffing to be in 
imminent danger of assassination, and 
by exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, 
succeeded in establishing tyranny at 
Athens. This was too much for the 
prisoner to bear. Ho interrupted his 
ungrateful friend by calling on him to 
quit the part of an advocate, to come 
forward as a witness, and to tell the 
Lords whether, in old times, he, 
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cis Bacon, bad not, under bis own band, 
repeatedl7 asserted the truth of what 
be now represented as idle pretexts. 
It is painful to go on with this lament- 
able story. Bacon returned a shuf- 
fling answer to the Earl’s question, and, 
08 if the allusion to Fisistratus were 
not sufficiently oflensire, made another 
allusion still more unjustifiable. Ho 
compared Essex to Henry Duke of 
Guise, and the rash attempt in the city 
to the day of the barricades at Fdris, 
Why Bacon bad recourse to such a 
topic it is difficult to say. It was 
quite unnecessary for the purpose of 
obtaining a verdict It was certain to 
produce a strong impression on the 
nund of the haughty and jealous prin- 
cess on whose pleasure the Earl’s fate 
depended. The faintest allusion to^tho 
degrading tutelage in which the last 
Yaiois had been held by the Hoitse of 
Lorraine was sufficient to harden her 
heart against a man who in rank, in mi- 
litary reputation, in popularity among 
tire citizens of the capital, bore some 
resemblance to the Captain of the 
League. 

Essex was convicted. Bacon made 
no effort to save him, though the 
Queen’s feelings were such that he 
might have pleaded his benefactor’s 
cause, possibly with success, certainly 
without any serious danger to himself. 
The unhappy nobleman was executed. 
His fate exdted strong, perhaps un- 
reasonable feelings of compassion and 
indignation. The Queen was received 
by the citizens of London with gloomy 
looks imd faint acclamations. She 
thought it expedient to publish a vin- 
dication of her late proceedings. The 
faithless ^end who ^d assisted in tak- 
ing the Earl’s life was now employed 
to murder the Earl’s fame. , The Queen 
had seen some of Bacon’s writings, 
and had been pleased with them. He 
was accordingly selected to write " A 
Declaration of the IVactices and Trea- 
sons attempted and committed by 
Robert Earl of Essex,” which was 
printed by authority. la the succeed- 
ing reign. Bacon had not a word to 
say in defence of this performance, a 
performance abounding in expressions 
which no generous enemy would have 


employed respecting a man who had 
so dearly expiated his offences. His 
only excuse was, that ho wrote it by 
command, that he considered himself 
as a mere secretary, that he had par- 
ticular instructions as to the way in 
which ho was to treat every part of the 
subject, and that, in fact, he had fur- 
nished only the arrangement and the 
stj'le. 

We regret to say that the whole con- 
duct of Bacon through the course of 
these transactions appears to Mr. Mon- 
tagu not merely excusable, but deserv- 
ing of high admiration. Tire integrity 
and benevolence of this gentleman are 
so well known that our readers will 
probably be at a loss to conceive by 
what steps he can have arrived at so 
extraordinary a conclusion: and wo 
are half afraid that they will suspect ns 
of practising some artifice upon them 
when wo report the principal orgn- 
ments which he employs. 

In order to get rid of the charge of 
ingratitude, m. Montagu attempts to 
show that Bacon lay under greater 
obligations to the Queen thanto Ess^. 
What these obligations were it is not 
enqr to discover. The situation of 
Queen’s Cormsel, and a remote rever- 
sion, were surely favours very for be- 
low Bacon’s personal and hereditary 
doims. They were favours whidr had 
not cost the Queen a groat, nor had 
they put a groat into Bacon’s parse. 
It was necessi^ to rest Elizabeth’s 
doims to gratitude on some other 
groimd; and this Mr. Montagu felt. 
“ What perhaps was her greatest kind- 
ness,” says he, "instead of having 
has^y advanced Bacon, she had, with 
a continuance of her friendship, made 
him bear the yoke in his youth. Such 
were his obligations to Elizabeth.” 
Such indeed they were. Being the son 
of one of her oldest and most faithfiil 
ministers, being himself the ablest and 
most accomplished young man of his 
time, ho had been condemned by her 
to drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty. 
She had depreciated Iiis acquirements. 
She had checked him in the most im- 
perious manner, when in Parliament 
he ventured to act an independent part. 
She had refused to him the professional 
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advancement to \\’hich he had a jnst 
claim. To her it was owing that, while 
younger men, not superior to him in 
extraction, and far inferior to him in 
cTciy’ kind of personal merit, were till- 
ing tlio highest offices of the state, 
adding manor to manor, rearing palace 
after palace, ho was Ijdng at n spung- 
ing-honso for a debt of three hundred 
pounds. Assuredly if Bacon owed 
gratitude to Elirnbcth, he owed none 
to Essex. If the Queen really was his 
best friend, the Earl was his worst 
enemy. We wonder that Mr. Mon- 
tagu did not press this argument a 
little further. lie might hare main- 
tained that Bacon was excusable in 
revenging himself on a man who had 
attempted to rescue his youth from the 
snlntniy yoke imposed on it by the 
Queen, who had wished to advance him 
hastily, who, not content with attempt- 
ing to inflict the Attomcy-Gcncrolship 
upon him, had been so cmd ns to pre- 
sent him with n landed estate. 

Again, wo can hardly think Mr. 
Montagu serious when ho tells ns that 
Bacon was bound for the sake of the 
public not to destroy his otvn hopes of 
advancement, and that ho took part 
against Essex from a wish to obtain 
power which might enable him to bo 
useful to his countiy. Wo really do 
not know how to refute suoh arguments 
except by stating them. Notiiing is 
impossible which docs not involve a 
contradiction. It is barely possible 
that Bacon’s motives for acting ns he 
did on this occasion may have been 
gratitude to the Queen for keeping him 
poor, and a desire to benefit his fcllow- 
crcaturcs in some high situation. And 
there is a possibilify that Bonner may 
have been a good Protestant who, 
being convinced that the blood of 
martns is the seed of the Church, he- 
roically went through all the drudgciy 
and infamy of persecution, in order 
that ho might inspire the English 
people with an intense and lasting 
hatred of Fopciy. There is a possi- 
bility that Jcilrcys may have been an 
ardent lover of liberty, and that ho 
may have beheaded Algernon Sydney, 
and burned Elizabeth Gaunt, only in 
order to produce a reaction which 


might lead to the limitation of the pre- 
rogative. There is a possibflity that 
ThnrtcU may have killed Wenre only 
in order to give the youth of England 
an impressive warning against gaming 
and bad company. There is a possi- 
bility that Eanntlcroy may have forged 
powers of attorney, only in order that 
his fate might turn the attention of the 
public to the defects of the penal law. 
Tlicsc things, we say, arc possible. But 
they are so extravagantly improbable 
that n .man who should act on such 
suppositions would bo fit only for Saint 
Luke’s. And wo do not see why sup- 
positions on w’hich no rational man 
would act in ordinniy life should be 
admitted into history. 

Mr. Montagu’s notion that Bacon 
desired power only in order to do good 
to manldnd appears somewhat strange 
to us, when wo consider how Bacon 
aftenvords used power, and how ho lost 
it. Surely the service which he ren- 
dered to mankind by taking Lady 
Wlmrton’s broad pieces and Sir John 
Kennedy’s cabinet was not of such 
vast importance as to sanctify all the 
means which- might conduce to that 
end. If the case were fairly stated, it 
would, w'o much fear, stand thus: 
Bacon was a servile advocate, that he 
might bo a corrupt judge. 

Sir. Montagu maintmns that none 
but the ignorant and unreflecting can 
think Bacon censurable for any thing 
that ho did os counsel for the Crown, 
and that no advocate can justifiably 
use any discretion os to the party for 
whom ho appears. Wo will not .at 
present inquire whether the doctrine 
which is held on this subject by English 
lawyers bo or bo not agreeable to 
reason and morality; whether it be 
right that a man should, with a wig on 
his head, and a band round )iis nede, do 
for a guinea what, without those appen- 
dages, he would think it wicked and 
infamous to do for an empire ; whether 
it bo right that, not merdy believing 
but knowing a statement to be true, he 
should do all that can be done by so- 
phistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseve- 
ration, by indignant exclamation, by 
gesture, by play of features, by terrify- 
ing one honest witness, by perplexing 
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another, to cause a jury to think that 
statement false. ' It is not necessary on 
the present occasion to decide these 
questions. The professional rules, bo 
they good or bad, are rules to which 
many wise and virtuous men have con- 
formed, and ore daily conforming. If, 
therefore, Bacon did no more than these 
rules required of him, we shall readily 
admit that he was blameless, or, at 
least, excusable. But we conedvethat 
his conduct was not justifiable accord- 
ing to any professional rules that now 
exist, or that ever existed in England. 
It has always been held that, in cximinal 
cases in wMch the prisoner was denied 
the help of counsel, and above all, in 
capital cases, advocates were both en- 
titled and bound to exercise a discre- 
tion. It is true that after the Revolu- 
tion, when the Parh'ament began to 
make inquisition for the innocent blood 
which had been shed by the last Stuarts, 
a feeble attempt was made to defend 
the lawyers who had been accomplices 
in the murder of Sir ^omas Arm- 
strong, on the ^onnd that the^ had 
onlyactedprofessionally. Thewretched 
sophism was silenced by the execrations 
of the House of Commons. Things 
will never be well done,” sold 
Foley, “ till some of that profession he 
made examples.” “We have a new 
sort of monsters in the world,” said the 
younger Hampdm, “haranguing a man 
.to death. These I call bloodhounds. 
Sawyer is very criminal and guilty of 
this murder.” “I speak to discharge 
my conscience,” said ]!&. Oorroway. 
“Z will not have the blood of this man 
at my door. Sawyer demanded judg- 
ment against him and execurion. I 
believe him guilty of the death of this 
man. Do what you will with him.” 
" If the profession of the law,” said the 
elder Himpden, “^ves a man authority 
to murder at this rate, it is the interest 
of all men to rise and exterminate that 
profession.”- Nor was this language 
held only by unlearned country gentle- 
men. Sir , William Williams, one of 
the ablest and most uhscmpnlons law- 
yers of the age, took the some view of 
thb cose. He had not hesitated, he 
said, to take part in the prosecution of 
the Bishops, because they were allowed 


counsel. But he maintained that^ where 
the prisoner was not allowed counsel 
the Counsel for the Crown was bound 
to exercise a discretion, and that erciy 
lanycr who neglected this distinction 
was a betrayer of ‘the law. But it is 
unnecessary to cite authority. It is 
known to every body who has ever 
looked into a court of quarter-sessions 
that lawyers do exercise a discretion in 
criminal cases ; and it is plain to every 
man of conunon sense that, if they did 
not exercise sndt a discretion, they 
wonld be a more hateful body of mra 
than those bravocs who used to hire 
out their stilettoes in Italy. 

Bacon appeared against a man who 
was indeed guilty of a great offence, 
but who had been his benefactor and 
friend. He did more tlum this. Nay, 
he did more than a person who had 
never seen Essex wonid have been 
justified in doing. He employed all 
the art of an advocate in order to make 
the prisoner’s conduct appear more in- 
excusable and more dangerous to the 
state than it really had been. AU that 
professional duly could, in any case, 
have required of him would have been 
to conduct the cause so os to insure a 
conriction. But from riie natnre of 
the circumstances there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the Earl would 
bo found guilty. The character of the 
crime was uncquivocaL It had been 
committed recently, in broad daylight, 
in the streets of the capital, in the pre- 
sence of thousands. If ever there was 
an occasion on which an advocate had 
no temptation to resort to extraneous 
topics, for the purpose of bUuding the 
judgment and infiaming the passions 
of a tribunal, this was that occasion. 

Why then resort to arguments which, 
while they could add nothing to the 
strength of the cose, considered in a 
legal point of view, tended to aggravate 
the moral guilt of the fatal enterprise, 
and to excite fear and resentment in 
that quartet from which alone the Earl 
could now expect mercy? Why re- 
mind the audience of the arts of the 
ancient ^ants? Why deny what every 
body knew to be the truth, that a power- 
ful faction at court had long sought to 
effect the min of the prisoner? Why 
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nbovcall, institute n parallel between 
the nnhnppy culprit nutl the nio<t 
wicked and most tucccssful rebel of the 
3 "c? Was it absolutely impossible to 
do nil that professional duty required 
without reminding n jcnlotis sovereign 
of the I/;npnc, of the barricades, and 
of nil the huujilintions which n too 
powerful subject h.td heaped on Henry 
the Third? 

But if we admit the plc.a which Mr. 
Montagu urges in defence of wlmt 
Bacon did ns an advocate, what slmll 
we say of the ” Declaration of the Trea- 
sons of Rolrcrt Earl of Essex? ” Here 
at ic.asl there was no pretence of pro- 
fessional obligation. Even those who 
may think it the duty of n lawyer to 
hang, draw, and quarter his benefactors, 
for a proper consideration, will hardly 
say that it is his duty to write abusive 
painpldcts against them, after they arc 
in their gravc-s. Bacon excused liiinsclf 
iiy snj ing that ho was not answerable 
for the matter of the book, and that he 
furnbhed only the latiguagc. But why 
did he endow such purposes with 
words? Could no hack writer, without 
s irtuoor shame, be found to exaggerate 
the errors, already so dcttrly expiated, 
of ngcntlo and noble spirit? Ercty 
age produces those linlu between the 
man and the baboon. Every ago is 
fertile of Oldmixons, of Kenricks, and 
of Antony Pasquins. But was it for 
Bacon so to prostitute his intellect ? 
Could ho not feel that, whilo he rounded 
and pointed some period dictated by 
the envy of Cecil, or gave a plausible 
form to some slander invented by tlic 
dastardly malignity of Cobham, he was 
not sinning merely against his fiicnd’s 
honour and his own? Could be not 
feel that letters, eloquence, philosophy, 
were nit degraded in his dcgradalioii? 

Tiio real explanation of all this is 
perfectly obvious; and nothing but a 
paninlity amounting to n ruling pas- 
sion could cause any body to miss it. 
.Tile moral qualities of Baron were not 
I/ of a high order. We do not say that ho 
w’as n bad man. He was not inliumnn 
or tyrannical. lie boro with meek- 
ness ids high civil Iionotu's, and tbo fnr 
liiglicr lioitours gained by his intel- 
lect. Hu was very seldom, if ever, pro- 


voked into treating any person with 
malignity and insolence. No man 
more readily held up the left check to 
those who liad smitten Uic right. No 
man was more expert at the soft an- 
swer which tumctli away wrath. Ho 
was never charged, by any accuser en- 
titled to the smmlcst credit, with licen- 
tious habits. His even temper, his 
flowing courteqr, the general lespccta* 
hility of Ids demeanour, made a favour- 
able impression on those who saw him 
in situations whicli do not severely try 
the principles. His faults were— wo 
WTitc it with pain — coldness of heart, 
ond meanness of spirit. Ho seems to 
have been incnpahfo of feeling strong 
nfl'cetion, of facing great dangers, of 
making great Sitcrificcs. His desires 
were set on things below. Wealth, 
precedence, titles, patronage, the raaco 
the sc.al.<, the coronet, lar^ houses 
fair g.ardcns, rieli manors, massy ser- 
vices of plate, gay hangings, curious 
c.ahincts, had ns great attractions for 
him as for. any of tlio courtiers who 
dropped on their knees in the dirt when 
Elixabcih passed by, and then hastened 
home to write to the King of Scots timt 
her Grace seemed to bo breaking fast. 
Eor theso objects ho had stoojicd to 
every tiling and endured cverj’ thing. 
Eor tlicso ho Imd sued in the humblest 
manner, and, when unjustly and un- 
graciously repulsed, had tlinnkcd tlioso 
who had repulsed him, and had begun 
to sue again. For these objects, as soon 
hs lie found tlint the smallest show of 
independence in Parliament was oflen- 
sivo to tlio Queen, ho had abased inm- 
sclf to tiic dust before her, and im- 
plored forgiveness in tenns better suited 
to a convicted tiiicf than to a knight o! 
liic sliire. Por these be joined, and fur 
ibcso lie forsook. Lord Essex, lie con- 
tinued to plead ins patron’s cause with 
tbo Queen ns long ns ho thought that 
by pleading that cause ho might servo 
liiiusclf. Nay, lie went further; forliis 
feelings, tliougli not warm, were kind; 
ho pleaded that cause as long ns ho 
tiiought that lie could plead it without 
injury to liirosclf. But wiicn it be- 
came evident that Essex was going 
hc.adlong to liis ruin, Bacon began to 
tremble for bis own fortunes. What 
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he had to fear would not indeed hare 
been reiy alarming to a man of loftj 
character. It was not death. It was 
not imprisonment. R was the loss of 
court favour. It was the being left 
behind by others in the career of am* 
bition. It was the haring leisure to 
finish the Instawatio Magna. The 
Queen looked coldly on him. The 
courtiers began to consider him os a 
marked man. He determined to change 
his line of conduct, and to proceed in 
a new coiuso with so mudi vigour as 
to make up for lost time. lYhen once 
ho had determined to act against his 
friend, knowing himself tobc suspected, 
ho acted with more zeal than would 
hare been ncccssoiy or justifiable if he 
had been employed against n stranger. 
He exerted his professional talents to 
shed the Bari’s blood, and his literary 
talents to blacken the Earl’s mcmoiy. 

It is certain that his conduct excited 
at the time great and general disappro- 
bation. While Elizabeth lived, indeed, 
this disapprobation, though deeply felt, 
was not loudly expressed. But a great 
change was at hand. The health of 
the Queen had long been decaying ; 
and the operation of ago and disease 
was now assisted by acute mental suf- 
fering. The pitiable melancholy of her 
lost days has generally been ascribed 
to her fond regret for Essex. But wo 
are disposed to attribute her dejection 
partly to physical causes, and partly to 
the conduct of her courtiers and minis- 
ters. They did all in their power to con- 
ceal from her the intrigues wliich they 
were carrying on at the Court of Scot- 
land. But her keen sagacity was not 
to be so deceived. She did not know 
the whole. But she knew that she was 
surrounded hymen who were impatient 
for that new world which was to begin 
at her death, who had never been at- 
tached to her by afibetion, and who 
were now but very slightly attached to 
her by interest. Prostration and flat- 
tery could not conceal from her the 
cruel truth, that those whom she had 
trusted and promoted had never loved 
her, and were fast ceasing to fear her. 
Unable to avenge herself, and too proud 
to complain, she sufircred sorrow and 
resentment to prey on her heart, till, | 


after a long career of power, prosperity, 
and glory, she died sick and tvcaiy of 
the world. 

James mounted the throne : and 
Bacon employed all his address to ob- 
tain for liimsclf a share of the favour of 
his now master. This was no difficult 
task. The faults of James, both'as a 
man and os a prince, were numerous, 
but insensibility to the claims of genius 
and learning was not among them. He 
was indeed made up of two men, a 
tvitty, well-read scholar, tvho wrote, 
disputed, andharangucd,andancrrons, 
drivelling idiot, who acted. If ho had 
been n Canon of Christ Church, or a 
Prebendary of Westminster, it is not 
improbable that ho would have left a 
highly respectable name to posterity; 
that ho w^ould have distinguished him- 
self among the translators of the Bible, 
and among the Divines who attended 
tho Synod of Dort ; and that he would 
have been regarded by tho literary 
world as no contemptible rival of Vos- 
sius and Cosanbon. But fortune placed 
him in a situation in which his w'cnk- 
ncss covered him witli disgrace, and in 
which his accomplishments brought 
him no honour. In a college, mucli 
eccentricity and childishness wodd 
have been readily pardoned in so 
learned a man. But all that learning 
could do for him on the throne was to 
make people think him a pedant as well 
as a fool. 

Bacon was favourably received at 
Court; and soon found that his chance 
of promotion was not dimitushed by tho 
death of tiro Queen. Ho was solicitous 
to be knighted, for trvo reasons whidi 
are Somewhat amusing. The King had 
already dubIrcdhalfLondon, andBacon 
found hinrsclf tho only untitled person 
in Iris mess at Gray’s Iim. This w’ns not 
very agreeable to him. Ho had also, to 
quote his own words, “found an Aider- 
man’s daughter, ahandsome maiden, to 
his liking.” On both these grounds, 
ho begged his cousin Robert (%cil, “ if 
it might please Iris good Lordship,” to 
use his interest in his behalf. Tlte 
application was successfoL Bacon was 
one of tiwee hundred gentlemen who, 
on tho coronation-day, received the 
honour, if it is to be so called, of 
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Xuughthood. The handEomc moidonYn ' 
daughter of Alderman Bamhara, soon 
after consented to become Sir Erancis’s 
lady. 

The death of Elizabeth, though on 
the whole it improved Bacon’s pros- 
pects, was in one respect an unfortu- 
nate event for him. The new King 
had always felt kindly towards Lord 
Essex, and, as soon as ho came to the 
tluronc, began to show favour to the 
House of Doveronx, and to those who 
had stood by that house in its adver- 
sity. Evei^' body was now at liberty 
to speak out respecting those lament- 
able events in which Bacon had borne 
so largo a share. Elizabeth was 
scarcely cold when the public feeling 
began to manifest itself by marks of 
respect towards Lord Southampton. 
That accomplished nobleman, who will 
bo remembered to the latest ages as the 
generous and discerning patron of 
Shakspcarc, was held in honour by his 
contemporaries chiefly on account of 
the devoted affection which ho had 
borne to Essex. Ho had been tried 
and convicted together with liis fiioiid; 
but the Queen had spared his life, and, 
at the time of her death, he was still a 
prisoner. A crowd of visitors hastened 
to the Tower to congratidato liim on 
his approaching deliverance. lYith 
that crowd Bacon could not venture to 
mingle. Tlio multitude loudly con- 
demned him; and his conscience told 
him that the multitude had but too 
much reason. He excused himself to 
Southampton by letter, in terms whidi, 
if ho had, as hir. Montagu conceives, 
done only what ns n subject and nn 
advocate bo was bound to do, most be 
considered as shamefully servile. Ho 
owns his fear that his attendance would 
give oflbnce, and that his professions 
of regard would obtain no credit. 
" Yet,” says he, "it is as true as a thing 
that God knoweth, that tliis great 
change hath wrought in mo no other 
change towards your Lordship than 
this, that 1 may safely bo that to yon 
now which I was truly before." 

How Soutbampton received these 
apologies wo are not informed. But 
it is certain that the general opinion 
was pronounced against Bacon in a 


manner not to bo misunderstood. Soon 
after his marriage ho put forth a de- 
fence of his conduct, in the form of a 
Letter to the Earl of Devon. This 
tract seems to lis to prove only the 
exceeding badness of a cause for which 
such talents could do so little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s De- 
fence had much cficct on his contem- 
poraries. But the unfavourable im- 
pression which his conduct had made 
appears to have been gradually ofiaccd. 
Indeed it must be some very peculiar 
cause that can make a man like him 
long unpopular. His talents secured 
him from contempt, his temper and his 
manners from hatred. There is scarcely 
any story so black that it may not be- 
got over by a man of great abilities, 
whoso abilities are united with caution, 
good humour, patience, and affability, 
who pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis^ 
who is a delightful companion, a ser- 
viceable though not an ardent friend 
and n dangerous yet a placable enemy 
Waller in the next generation was nn 
eminent instance of this. Indeed 
Waller had much more than may nf 
first sight appear in common with 
Bacon. To the higher intellectual 
qualities of the great English philo- 
sopher, to the genius wliich has made 
nn immortal epoch in 'the history of 
science, Waller had indeed no preten- 
sions. But the mind of Waller, as far 
ns it extended, coincided with that of 
Bacon, and might, so to speak, have 
been cut out of that of Bacon. In the 
qualities which make a man an object 
of interest and vcnciation to postciity, 
they cannot bo compared together. 
But in the qualities by which chiefly a 
man is known to his contemporaries 
there was a striking similarity between 
them. Considered as men of the world, 
as courtiers, as politicians, as associates, 
os allies, as enemies, they had nearly 
the some merits, and the same defects. 
They were not mah'gnant. They were 
not toannical. But they wanted 
warmth of affection and devation of 
sentiment. There were many tilings 
which they loved better than virtue, 
and which they feared more than guilt. 
Yet, even aflor they had stooped to 
acts of which it is impossible to read 
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the account in tbo most partial nar- 
ratires without strong disapprobation 
and contempt, thopnblic still continued 
to regard them with a fooling not easily 
to be distinguished from esteem. The 
hyperbole of Juliet seemed to bo veri- 
fied with rcs])uct to them. “ Upon 
their brows slianio was ashamed to 
sit.” Every body seemed ns desirous 
to throw a veil oi cr their misconduct 
as if it had been Lis own. Clarendon, 
who felt, and who had reason to feel, 
strong personal disliketowards Waller, 
spealu of him thus . ” There needs no 
more to be said to extol the excellence 
and power of his wit and pleasantness 
of his conversation, than that it was of 
magnitude enough to cover a w*orld of 
vciy great faults, that is, so to cover 
them that they were not taken notice 
of to his reproach, viz. a narrou’ncss in 
his nature to the lowest degree, an nb- 
jeetness and want of courage to sup- 
port him in any virtuous undertaking, 
an insinuation and servile fiattciy to 
the height the vainest and most impe- 
rious nature could ho contented with. 
.... It had power to reconcile him to 
those whom ho had most ofiendod and 
provoked, and continued to his age 
with that rare felicity, that his com- 
pany was acceptable where his spirit 
was odious, and ho was at least pitied 
where he was most detested.” Much 
of this, with some soilcuing, might, we 
fear, be applied to Bacon. The influ- 
ence of Waller’s talents, manners, and 
nccomplisluncnts, died with him; and 
the world has pronounced an unbiassed 
sentence on lus character. A few 
flowing lines arc not bribe suiBcient to 
pervert the judgment of posterity. But 
the iirflucnco of Bacon is felt and will 
long be felt over the whole civilised 
world. Leniently ns ho was treated 
by his contemporaries, posterity has 
treated him more leniently still. Turn 
where we may, the trophies of that 
mighty intellect are full in view. Wo are 
judging hlanlius in sight of the Capitol. 

Under the reign of James, Bacon 
grew rapidly in forranc and favour. In 
1 604 ho w.'is appointed King’s Cpunscl, 
with a fee of forty pounds a year; and 
a pension of sixty pounds a year was 
settled upon him. In 1607 he became 
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Solicitor-General, in 16 IS Attomey- 
GcncraL He continued to distingidsh 
himself in Parliament, particularly by 
his exertions in favour of one c.xccllcnt 
measure on which the Bang’s heart was 
set, the union of England and Scot- 
land. It was not difficult for such an 
intellect to discover many irresistible 
arguments in favour of such a scheme. 
Ho conducted the great cose of the 
Post JViz/i in the Exchequer Chamber ; 
and the decision of the judges, a de- 
cision the legality of which may be 
questioned, but the beneficial effect of 
which must bo acknowledged, was in a 
great measure attributed to his dex- 
terous management IVhile actively 
engaged in the House of Commons and 
in the courts of. law, ho still found lei- 
sure for letters and philosophy. The 
noble treatise on the “Advancement of 
Learning,” which at a later period was 
expanded into the J)c Augmentis, ap- 
peared in 1605. The “ Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” a work which, if it had iwo- 
cccdcd from any other ^vritcr, would 
have been considered as a masterpiece 
of wit and learning, but which adds 
little to the fame of Bacon, was printed 
in 1 609. In the mean time the Nomm 
Organum was slowly’ proceeding. Seve- 
ral distinguished men of learning had 
been permitted to see sketches or de- 
tached pojrtions of that extraordinary 
book; and, tliough they were not gene- 
rally disposed to admit the soundness 
of the author’s view’s, they spoke with 
tlie greatest admiration of his genius. 
Sir Aromas Bodicy’, the founder of one 
of the most magnificent of English 
libraries, was among 'those stubborn 
Conservatives w’ho considered the hopes 
with which Bacon looked forward to 
the future destinies of the human race 
as utterly chimerical, and who regarded 
with distrust and aversion the inno- 
vating spirit of the new’ schismatics in 
philosophy’. Yet even Bodley, after 
perusing the Cogitata et Visa, one of 
the most precious of those scattered 
leaves out of w’liich the great oracular 
volume was afterwards made up, ac- 
knowledged that in “ those very points, 
and in all proposals and plots in that 
book. Bacon showed himself a master- 
workman;” and that “it could not he 
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gainsaid but nil Ibc tvoali«c over did 
ubonnd with rlioice conceits of the urc- 
sent state of Icnniinpr, and with worthy 
contentpintions of tiic means to ]>roeuic 
iu" In 1(512 a new edition of the 
** Essays ” appeared, with additions sur- 
passing the original collection both in 
bulk and quality. Nor did these pur- 
suits distract Bacon's attention from a 
work the most arduous, the most glo- 
rious, and tito most useful that even 
his mighty powers could have achieved, 
” the reducing and recompiling,” to use 
his own phrase, *' of the laws of Eng- 
land." 

Unhappily he was at that vciy time 
employed in perverting those laws to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny. When 
Oliver Su John tvas brought before the 
Star Chamber for maintaining that the 
Kinghnd no right to levy Benevolences, 
and was for his manly and constitu- 
tional conduct sentenced to imprison- 
ment daring the royal pleasure and to 
n fine of five thousand pounds. Bacon 
appeared as counsel for the prosecution. 
About tltc same time he was deeply en- 
gaged in n still more disgraceful trans- 
action. An aged clergyman, of the 
name of Fenchom, was accused of trea- 
son on account of some passages of n 
sermon which was found in his study. 
The sermon, whether tvritten by him 
or not, had never been preached. It 
did not appear that ho had any inten- 
tion of preaching it. The most servile 
lawyers of thoce servile times were 
fore'ed to admit that there were great 
diiTtcnUics both as to tltc facts and as 
to the law. Bacon was employed to 
remove those diflicultics. lie was em- 
ployed to settle the question of law* by 
tampering w*ith the judges, and the 
question of fact by torturing the pri- 
soner. 

Three judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench were tractable. But Coke was 
made of diflerent stuff. Pedant, bigot, 
and brute ns he wn.«, ho had qualities 
which bore a strong, though a very dis- 
itgrccnblo resemblance to some of the 
highest virtues w’hich a public man can 
possess, lie was an exception to a 
maxim which wa believe to be gene- 
rally true, that those who trample on 
the helpless arc disposed to cringe to 


the powerful. lie behaved with gross 
ludcuchS to bis juniors at the bar, and 
with execrable ciuclty to prisoners on 
trial for their lites. But lie stood up 
manfully against the King and tho 
King's favourites. No man of that ago 
appeared to so little adt'ant.ngo when ho 
was opposed to an inferior, and was in 
tho wrong. But, on tho other hand, it 
is but fair to admit that no man of that 
ago made so creditable a figure when 
ho was opposed to a superior, and hap- 
pened to be in tho right. On such oc- 
casions, his half-suppressed insolence 
and his impracticable obstinacy had a 
rc.spcctai)lc and interesting appearance, 
when compared with tho abject scn-ility 
of tho bar and of tho bench. On tho 
prc.scnt occasion ho was stubborn and 
surly. lie declared that it was a new and 
highly improper practice in tho judges 
to confer with a law-ofliccr of tho Crown 
about capital cases which they were 
aflcrwards to tiy*; and fur some time 
ho resolutely kept aloof. But Bacon 
w’as equally artful and persevering. 

“ I am not wholly out of hope,” said ho 
in a letter to tho King, " that my Lord 
Coke himself, when I have in somo 
dark manner put him in doubt that lie 
shall be left alone, W’ill not be singular." 
After somo time Bacon’s dexterity was 
successful; and Coke, sullenly and re- . 
luctantly, followed the cxamplo of his 
brethren. But in order to convict 
Fcachum it was necessary to find facts 
ns well ns law*. Accordingly, this 
wretched old man was put to the rnclq 
and, while undergoing tho horrible in- 
fliction, was examined by Bacon, but 
in vain. No confession could bo wrung 
out of him ; and Bacon wrote to tho 
King, complaining that Pcacham had 
a dumb devil. At length tlic trial c.amo 
on. A conviction was obtained ; but 
tho charges were so obviously futile, 
that the government could not, for very 
shame, cany tho sentence into exe- 
cution; and Pcacham was eufTcred to 
languish away tho short remainder of 
his life in n ])rison. 

All this frightful story Mr. Mon- 
tagu relates fairly. He neither con- 
ceals nor distorts any material fact. 
But ho can sco nothing deserving of 
condemnation in Bacon’s conduct. He 
BB 
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tells us most truly tlmt wo ouglit iiot to 
try tlio men of oiio nge by tlic stunclmtl 
ot* another; that Sir Mattlicw Jlnlc h 
not to bo pronounced a bad man be- 
cause ho loft a woman to bo CNCCiitcd 
for witchcraft ; that posterity will not 
be justifled in censuring judges of onr 
time, for selling ofliccs in their courts, 
according to tlic established practice, 
bad ns that practice wns; and that 
Bacon is entitled to similar indulgence. 
“ To persecute the lover of truth," says 
Mr. litentagu, “ for opposing established 
customs, and to censure him in after 
ages for not having been more strennous 
in opposition, arc errors which will 
never ce.Tso nrttil the jdcasurc of self- 
elevation from tlic depression of supe- 
riority is no more." 

TV'o have no dispute with Mr. Mon- 
tagu about the general proposition. We 
assent to every word of it. But docs 
it npid}' to tho'prcscnt case? Is it true 
that in tlic time of James the First it 
wns the cst.ablWicd jiracticc for the Inw- 
ofllccrs of the Crown to hold private i 
consultations .with the judges, touching 
capital eases which tlio'C judges were 
afterwards to trj‘? Certainly not. In the 
vety page in which Mr. Montagu as- 
serts that *' the iniliicncing a judge out 
of court seems at that period scarcely 
to have been considered as iniproiicr." 
he gives the very words of Sir Ihhv.ard 
Coko-on the subject. " I will not thus 
declare nhat may be my judgment by 
these anriculnr confessions of iino and 
pernicious tendency, and nol according fo 
the customs of the reahn.” Is It possible 
to imagine that Coke, who had himself 
been Attomcy-Gcncml during thirteen 
years, who had conducted a fur greater 
number of important state-prosecutions 
than any other hiwj or named in Eng- 
lish history, and who had passed with 
scarcely n*ny intctwal from the Attor- 
ney-Generalship to the first scat in the 
first criminal court in the realm, could 
have been startled at an invitation to 
confer with the crowm-lawycrs, , and 
could b.avo pronounced the practice 
new', if it had really been an established 
usage? We well know that, where 
property only was at stake, it was then 
a common, though a most culp.tblo 
practice^ in the judges, to listen to 
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private solicitation. But the practice 
of tampering with judges in order to 
procure capital convictions wo believe 
to linve been new, first, becauso Coke, 
who understood those matters better 
than any man of his time, asserted it 
to be new; and secondly, because 
neither Bacon nor Mr. Montagu has 
showm a single precedent. 

How then stands the cose? Even 
thus : Bacon wns not conforming to an 
usage then generally admitted to bo 
proper. He was not even the last lin- 
gering adherent of an old abuse. It 
would have been snflicicntly disgrace- 
ful to such a man to be in this last 
situation. Yet this last situation would 
Iin%c been honourable comp.arcd W'ith 
that in which he stood. He wns gnilty 
of attempting to introduce into the 
courts of law* an odious abuse for which 
no precedent could be fonnd. Intellec- 
tually, lie wns better fitted than any 
innn'that England has ever prodneed 
for the work of improving her institu- 
tions, But, unhappily, wo see that he 
did not scruple 'to exert his great 
powers for the purpose of introducing 
into thoic institutions new cormptions 
of the foulest kind. 

llie same, or nearly the same, mav 
bo said of the torturing of Pcacham. if 
it be tnic that in the time of James the 
First the propriety of torturing prisoners 
wns generally allowed, we should admit 
this as an ^ense, though we should 
admit it less readily in the cose of 
such a roan ns Bacon than in the case 
of an ordinary lawyer or politician. 
But the fact is, tliat the practice of 
torturing prisoners was then gcncmlly 
acknowledged by lawyers to be il- 
legal, and w'os execrated by tlic public 
as barbarous. Jlore than thirty years 
before Pcacliom’s trial, that practice 
was so londly condemned by the voice 
of the nation that Lord Burleigh found 
it necessary to publish an apology for 
having occasionally resorted to it. Bnt, 
thongh the dangers whicli then threat- 
ened the government were of a vciy dif- 
ferent kind from those which were to bo 
apprehended fromanythingthat Pcach- 
am could WTite, though the life of the 
Queen and the dearest interests of the 
state were in jeopardy, thongh the cir- 
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cumstances were ^ch that nil ordinary 
laws might seem to ho superseded by 
that highest law, the’ public safety, the 
apology did not satisfy the country; 
and the queen found it expedient to 
issue an order positively forbidding the 
torturing of state-prisoners on any 
pretence whatever. ITrom that time, 
the practice of torturing, which had 
nlw'ays been unpopular, which had al- 
ways been illegal, had also been un- 
usual. It is well knoum that in 1C28, 
only fourteen years after the time when 
Bacon went to the Tower to listen to 
the yells of Pcnchnm, the judges de- 
cided that Belton, a criminal who 
ncitlicr deserved nor was likely to ob- 
tain any extraordinary indulgence, 
could not lawfully bo put to the ques- 
tion. IVe therefore say Uint Bacon 
stands in a very different situation from 
that in wliich Mr. jMontagu tries to 
place him. Bacon was hero distinctly 
behind his age. Ho was one of the lost 
of the tools of power who persisted in a 
practice the most barbarous and the 
most absurd that has ever disgraced 
jnrispnidcncc, in a practice of which, 
in the preceding generation, Eliz.'ibcth 
and her ministers had been ashamed, in 
a practice which, n few years later, no 
sycophant in nil the Inns of Court had 
the heart or the forehead to d^cud.* 

Bacon far behind his age I Bacon far 
behind Sir Edward Cokcl Bacon cling- 
ing to exploded abuses! Bacon with- 
standing the progress of improvement! 
Bacon struggling to push back the 
human mind! The words seem strange. 
They sound like a contradiction in 
terms. Yet the fact is oven So : and 

* Since this Review was wi’itten, Mr. 
Jardino lias published a very Ictirncd and 
ingenious Riding on tho use of torture in 
Rngland. It has not, however, been thought 
necessary to make any change iu tho obser- 
vations on Feacham’s cose. 

It is impossible to discuss within tho 
limits of a note, the ostensivo question 
raised by Mr. Jardino. It is sufllciont hero 
to say that ovety argument by which ho 
attempts to show that the use of tho rack 
was anciently n lawIUl exertion of royal 
prorogativo may bo urged with equal force, 
nay with far greater force, to provo tlio 
lawfulness of benevolences, of shni-money, 
of Mompesson’s patent, of Eliot’s imprison- 
mont, of every ' 
which is condemned b 
and the Eoolaxation 
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tho explanation may bo readily found 
by any person who is not blinded by 
prejudice. Mr. Montagu cannot be- 
lieve that so cxtraordinaiy a man as 
Bacon could be guilty of a bad action; 
ns if histoiy were not made up of the 
bad actions of extraordinary men, as if 
all the most noted destroyers and de- 
ceivers of our species, all the founders 
of arbitrary governments and false re- 
ligions, had not been extraordinary 
men, ns if nine-tenths of tlie cala- 
mities wMch have befallen the human 
race had any other origin than the 
union of high intelligence with low 
desires. 

Bacon knew this well. He has told 
us that there are persons “scientia 
tnnquam nngcii alati, cupiditatibus vero 
tanquam serpentes qui hnmi reptant ; ”f 
and it did not require his admirable 
sagacity and his extensive converse 
with mankind to make the discovery. 
Indeed, ho had only to look witliiy. 
The diiTcrcnco between the soaring 
angel and the creeping snake was but 
a type of tlie diiTcrcnco between Bacon 
the philosopher andBacon tho AttorAey- 
Gcncral, Bacon seeking for truth, and 
Bacon seeking for tho Seals. Iliosc 
who survey only one-half of his charac- 
ter may speak of him with unmixed 
admiration or with unmixed contempt 
But those only judge of him correctly 
who take in at one view Bacon .in 
speculation and Bacon in action. They 
have no diiHculty in comprehend- 
ing how one and tho same man should 
have been far before his ago and far 
bcliind it, in one line tho boldest and 
most useful of innovators, in another 
lino the most obstinate champion of 
tho foulest abuses. In his library, nil 
his rare powers were under the guid- 
ance of an honest ambition, of an en- 
larged philanthropy, of a sincere love 
of trutli. There, no temptation drew 
him away from tho right course. 
Thomas Aquinas could pay no fees. 
Duns Scotus could confer no peerages, 
Tho blaster of the Sentences had no 
rich reversions in his gdft. Bar dif- 
ferent was tho situation of tho 
philosopher when ho came forth from 
his study and his laboratoiy to mingle 
t jDeAugmentia, Lib. v. Cap. 1. 
n B 2 
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with the crowd which filled the galleries 
of T^iitehidl. In all that crowd there 
was no man equally qualified to render 
great and lasting services to mankind. 
But in all that crowd thoro_ was not a 
heart more set on things which no man 
ought to suffer to bo necessary to his 
happiness, on things which can oilen 
be obtained only by the sacrifice of in- 
tegrity and honour. To be the leader 
of the human race in the career of im- 
pravement, to found on the ruins of 
ancient intcUcctnal dynasties a more 
prosperous and a more enduring empire, 
to be revered by the latest generations 
as tlie most illustrious among the bene- 
factors of mankind, all this was within 
his reach. But all this availed him 
nothing, while some quibbling special 
pleader was promoted before him to 
the bench, while some heavy countiy 
gentleman took precedence of him by 
virtue of a purchased coronet, while 
some pandar, happy in a fair wife, 
could obtain a more cordial salute 
from Buckingham, while some buffoon, 
versed in all the latest scandal of the 
court, could draw a louder laugh from 
James, 

Buringa long course of years,Bncon’s 
unworthy ambition was crowned with 
success. His sagacity early enabled 
him to perceive who was likely to be- 
come the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. He probably knew the King’s 
mind before it was knoum to the King 
himself, and attached himself to Villiers, 
while the less discerning crowd -of 
courtiers still continued to fawn on 
Somerset. The inflncncc of the younger 
favourite became greater daily. The 
contest between tho rivals might, how- 
ever, have lasted long, but for toat 
frightful crime which, in spite of all 
that could bo effected by tho research 
and ingenuity of historians, is still 
covemd with so mysterious an ob- 
scurity. The descent of Somerset had 
been a gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible lapse. It now became a head- 
long fall ; and Villiers, loft without a 
competitor, rapidly rose to a height of 
power such ns no subject since 'IVolscy 
had attained. 

There were many points of resem- 
blance between the two celebrated 


courtiers who, lit different times, ex- 
tended their patronage to Bacon. It 
is difficult to say whether Bssex or 
Viliicrs was more eminently distin- 
guished by those graces of person and 
manner which have always been rated 
in courts at much more than their 
real value. Both were constitutionally 
brave; and both, like most men who 
are constitutionally brave, were open 
and unreserved. Both were rash and 
headstrong. Both were destitute of 
the abilities and of the information 
which are necessaiy to statesmen. Yet 
both, trusting to the accomplishments 
which had made them conspicuous in 
tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to 
rule the state. Both owed their eleva- 
tion to the personal attachment of the 
sovereign; and in both cases this at- 
tachment was of so eccentric a kind, 
that it perplexed observers, that it still 
continues to perplex historians, and 
that it gave rise to much scandal which 
we arc inclined to think unfounded. 
Each of -them treated the sovereign 
whose favour he enjoyed. with a rude- 
ness which approached to insolence. 
This petulance ruined Essc-x, who had 
to dc^ with a spirit naturally as proud 
as his own, and accustomed, daring 
near half a century, to the most re- 
spectful observance. But tlicre was a 
wide difference between the haughty 
daughter of Henry and her successor. 
James was timid from the cradle. His 
nerves, natnrally weak, had not been 
fortified by reflection or by habit. His 
life, till he came to England, had been 
a scries of mortifications and humUia- 
tions. With all his high notions of the 
origin and extent of his prerogatives, 
he was never his own master for a day. 
In spite of his kingly title, in spite of 
his despotic theories, he was to the last 
a slave at heart. Villiers treated him 
like one ; and this course, though 
adopted, w'O believe, merely from 
temper, succeeded os well as if it had 
been a system of policy formed after 
mature deliberation. 

In generosity, in sensibility, in ca- 
pacity for friendship, Essex far sur- 
passed Buckingham. Indeed, Bucking- ' 
ham can scarcely be said to have had 
any friend, with the exception of the 
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tvro princes over whom Bucccssjvcljr he 
exercised so wonderful on influence. 
Essex was to the l.nst adored hy the 
people. Bncklnf;hnm was always a 
most unpopular man, except pcrlmps 
for a vety short time after his return 
from the clnldisli visit to Spain. Essex 
fell a victim to tiio rigour of the go- 
voninicnt amidst the lamentations of 
the people. Buckiiigiiam, execrated 
by ilic i»coplc, and solemnly declared a 
public enemy l>y the representatives of 
tlic iKopIe, fell hy the liand of one of 
the people, and nas lamented by none 
but Itis ninstcr. 

The way in which the two favourites 
acted towards Bacon was highly cha- 
nictcristic, and may Ecr\‘o to illustrate 
the old and true sapng, that a man is 
generally more inclined to feel kindly 
towanls one on whom he has conferred 
favours than towards one from whom 
tic has received them. Essex loaded 
Bacon with beneflts, and never thought 
that lie had done enough. It seems 
never to have crossed the mind of the 
powerful and wealthy noble that the 
poor barrister whom ho treated with 
such iminiflccnt kindness was not liis 
cr|unl. It was, we have no doubt, with 
perfect sincerity that the Earl declared 
that lie would willingly give his sister 
or daughter in marriage to his friend, 
lie v.*ns in general more than stifll- 
cicntly scnsiblo of his own mcritsi but 
he did not seem to know that ho had 
ever deserved avcll of Bacon. On that 
iriicl day when they saw each other 
for the lost time at the bar of the Lords, 
l<!sscx taxed his perfidious friend with 
nnkindness and insincerity, but never 
with ingratitude. Even in such a mo- 
incut, more bitter than the bitterness 
of death, that noble heart was too great 
to vent itself in such a reproach. 

Villicrs, on the other hand, owed 
much to Bacon. When their acquaint* 
ance began. Sir Francis was a man of 
maturo age, of high station, and of 
established fame ns a politician, nn 
ailvocato, and a writer. Villicrs was 
little more tliaii a boy, a younger son 
of a house then of no grcat.noto. lie 
was but just entering on the career of 
court favour; and nono but the most 
discerning ob8cr^’crs could as yet per- 
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ccivo that he was likely to distance all 
his competitors. The countenance and 
advice of a man so highly distinguished 
ns tlic Attorney-General must have 
been an object of the highest import- 
ance to the young adventurer. But 
though Villicrs was the obliged party, 
he w'.is far less warmly attached to 
Bacon, and far less delicate in his con- 
duct towards Bacon, than l^scx had 
been. 

To do the new favourite justice, he 
early exerted his influence in behalf of 
his illuctrious friend. In IGIG Sir 
Francis was sworn of the Pri^T' 
Council, and in hlarch, 1617, on the 
retirement of Lord Braeklcy, was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Great Seal. 

On tlic Ecvcnlh of hlay, the first day 
of term, he rode in state to Westminster 
Hall, with the Lord Treasurer on his 
right hand, tho Lord Frity Sc.il on his 
Icit, a long procession of students and 
ushers before him, and a crowd of 
peers, privy-councillors, and judges 
following in bis train. Having entered 
his court, ho addressed tho splendid 
auditory in a grave and dignified 
speech, which proves how well ho 
understood those judicial duties which 
ho afterwards performed so iil. Even 
at that moment, tho proudest moment 
of his life in tho estimation of tho vul- 
gar, and, it may be, even in his own, 
ho cast back a look of lingering nflcc- 
tion towards tliosc noble pursuits from 
which, as it seemed, he was about to 
bo estranged. " The depth of tho tlirco 
long vacations,” said he, “ I would rc- 
scn’c in some measure free from busi- 
ness of estate, and for studies, aits, and 
seicnccs, to which of my owm nature I 
am most inclined.” 

Tho years during which Bacon held 
tho Great Seal w’cro among tho darkest 
and most shameful in English history. 
Every thing at homo and abroad was 
mismanaged. First came tho execu- 
tion of Ealcigh, an act which, if done 
in a proper manner, might have been 
defensible, but whidi, under all tho 
circumstances, must bo considered ns a 
i dastardly murder. AVorso was behind ; 
tho war of Bohemia, tho successes of 
Tilly and Spinola, the Falntinato con- 
I quered, the King's son-in-law an exile 
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the house of Austria dominant on the 
Continent, the Protestant reh'gion and 
the liberties of the Germanic body 
trodden under foot. Meanwhile, the 
waTering and cowardly policy of Eng- 
land famished matter of ridicule to all 
the nations of Europe. The loro of 
peace which James professed would, 
even when indulged to an impolitic 
excess, hare been respectable, if it had 
proceeded from tenderness for his 
people. But the truth is, that, while 
ho had nothing to spare for the defence 
of the natural allies of England, ho re- 
sorted without scrapie to the most 
illegal and oppressiro dcriccs, for the 
purpose of enabling Buckingham and 
Buckingham’s relations to outshine the 
ancient aristocracy of the realm. Bc- 
ncrolcnces were exacted. Patents of 
monopoly were multiplied. All tlie 
resources which could hare been em- 
ployed to replenish a beggared ex- 
chequer, at the dose of a niinous war, 
were put in motion during this season 
of ignominious peace, 

'Xhc vices of the administration must 
be chiefly ascribed to the weakness of 
the King and to the levity and violence 
of the favourite. But it is impossible 
to acquit the Lord Keeper of all share 
in the guilt. Por those odious patents. 
In particular, 'Which passed the Great 
Sed while it was in his charge, he must 
be held answerable. In tiro speech 
which ho made on first taking his scat 
in his court, ho had pledged liimself to 
discharge this important part of his 
functions with the greatest caution and 
impartiality. He had dedared that ho 
“would walk in the h'gh^’’ “that men 
'Should see that no particular turn or 
end led him, but a general rule.” 
Montagu would have us beUoro that 
Bacon acted up to these professions, 
and says that “the power of rite fa- 
vourite did not deter the Lord Keeper 
from stapng grants and patents when 
his ^^ublio duty demanded this inter- 
position,’’ Does Mr. Montagu consider 
patents of monopoly as good things? 
or does he mean to say that Bacon 
staid every patent of monopoly that 
came before him? Of all patents in 
onr history, the most disgraceful was 
that which was granted to Sir Giles 


Momposson, supposed to be the original 
of Massinger’s Overreach, and to Sir 
Erancis Michdl, from whom Justice 
Greedy is supposed to hare been drawn, 
for the exclusive mauufacturingof gold 
and silver lace. The cflcct of this mo- 
nopoly was of course that the metal 
employed in the manufacture was adul- 
terated, to the great loss of the public. 
But this was a trifle. The patentees 
were armed with powers as great as 
have ever been ^ven to farmers of the 
revenue in the worst governed countries. 
They were authorised to search houses 
and to arrest interlopers; and these 
formidable powers were used for pur- 
poses viler than even those for which 
they were given, for the wreaking of 
old grudges, and for the corrupting of 
female chastity. Was not this a cose 
in which public duty demanded the 
interposition of the Lord Keeper? And 
did thcLordKccpcr interpose? He did. 
Uc wrote to inform the King, that he 
“had considered of the fitness and con- 
vcnicney of the gold and silver tlwcad 
business,” “ that it was convenient that 
it should bo settled,” that ho “ did con- 
ceive apparent likelihood that it would 
redound much to his Majesty’s profit,” 
that, therefore, “ it were good it were 
settled with all convenient speed.” 
The meaning of all this was, that cer- 
tidn of the house of Yillicrs were to go 
shares with Overreach and Greedy in 
rile plunder of the public. This was 
the w'ay in which, w'hen the favourite 
pressed for patents, lucrative to his re- 
lations and to his creatures, rninons 
and vexatious to the body of the people, 
the chief guardian of the laws inter- 
posed. Having assisted the patentees 
to obtain this monopoly. Bacon assisted 
them also in the steps which they took 
for the purpose of guarding it. He 
committed several people to close con- 
finement for disobeying his tyrannical 
edict. It is needless to say more. Odr 
readers arc now able to judge whether, 
in the matter of patents. Bacon acted 
conformalily to his professions, or de- 
served the praise which his biographer 
has bestowed on him. 

In his judicial capacity his conduct 
was not less reprehensible. He sufibred 
Buckingham to dictate many of his 
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dedsotts. Bacon knew as well as any 
man that a judge who listens to priratc 
solicitations is a disgrace to his post 
He liad himself, before he was raised to 
the woolsack, represented this strongly 
to ■\’illicrs, tlien just entering on liis 
career. “By no neans,” said Sir 
Francis, in a letter of advice addressed 
to the young courtier, “ hy no means be 
you {wrsuaded to interpose yoarsclf, 
either by word or letter, in any cause 
depending in any court of justice, nor 
sutler any great inan to do it where yon 
can hinder it. If it should prcrail, it 
perverts justice; but if tlio jndgebe so 
just, and of such courage as he ought 
to be, as not to be inclined thereby, yet 
it always Icarus a taint of suspicion 
Itchind It.” Yet he had not been Lord 
Keeper a month when Buckingham be- 
gan to interfere in Chancery suits; and 
Buckingham’s interference was, as 
might hare been expected, successful. 

Mr. hfontagu’s reflections on the 
excellent passage which wo hare quoted 
above arc exceedingly amusing. “ Ko 
man," says he, “more deeply felt the 
evils which then existed of the inter- 
ference of the CroTO and of states- 
men to influence judges. How bc.auii- 
fully did ho admonish Buckingh.-im, 
regardle.^ ns ho proved of all admoni- 
tion!” "We should bo glad to know 
how it can be expected that admoni- 
tion will be regarded by him who re- 
ceives it, when it is altogether neglected 
by him who gives it. Wo do not dc- 
ftuul Buckingham; but what was his 
guilt to Bacon’s? Buckingham was 
young.ignorant, thoughtless, dizzywitli 
tho rapidity of his ascent and the height 
of his position. That ho sliould bo 
eager to serra his relations, his flat- 
terers, his mistresses, that ho should 
not fully apprehend tho immense im- 
portance of a pure administration of 
justice, thut he should tliink more about 
those who were bound to him by pri- 
vate tics tlian about the public interest, 
all tliis was perfectly natural, and not 
altogether unpardonable. Those who 
intrust a petulant, hot-blooded, iU-in- 
formed lad with power, are more to 
blame than ho for the mischief which 
he may do with it. How could it ho ex- 
pected of a lively p.agc, raised by a wild 


freak of fortuncto the first influence in 
the empire, that he shonld h.avc be- 
stowed any serious thought on the prin- 
ciples which ought to gtiidc judicial de- 
cisions? Bacon svas the ablest public 
man then Ih-ing in Europe. Ho was 
near sixty yc.are old. He had tliought 
much, antf to good purpose, on tho 
general principles of law. Ho had for 
many years home a part dsiily in the 
administration of justice. It was im- 
possible that n man with a tithe of his 
sag.acity and experience should not 
have known thsit a judge who snfiers 
friends or patrons to dictate his de- 
crees viol.atcs the plainest rules of duty. 
In fact, as wo have seen, he knew this 
well : he expressed it admirably. Keithcr 
on this occasion nor on any other could 
his bad actions be attributed to any 
defect of tlio head. Tlicy sprang from 
quite a diflerent cause. 

A man who stooped to render such 
Bcniccs to others was not likely to be 
scrupulous ns to the means by uhicli he 
enriched himself. He and iVis depen- 
dents accepted large presents from per- 
sons who were engaged in Chancery 
suits. Tlic amount of tho plunder 
which he collected in this way it is im- 
possible to estimates There am be no 
doubt that he received very much more 
than was ])rovcd on his trial, though, it 
may be, less than was suspected by the 
public. His enemies stated his illicit 
gains at a hundred thousand pounds. 
But this was probably on exaggeration. 

It was long before tho day of reckon- 
ing arrived. Daring the interv.*!! be- 
tween tho second and third rarliamcnts 
of James, the nation was absolutely 
governed by tho Crown. Tho pros- 
pects of tho Lord Keeper were bright 
and serene. His great place rendered 
tho splendour of lus talents even more 
conspicnous, and gave an additional 
charm to the serenity of Ids temper, 
the courtesy of his manners, and the 
eloquence of his conversation. The 
pillaged suitor might mutter. Tho 
austere Puritan patriot nught, in his 
retreat, grieve tlint one on whom God 
had bestowed without measure oil the 
abilities which qualify men to take the 
lead in great reforms should be found 
nmong tho adherents of the worst 
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abases. Bui the munnuis of the snitor 
and the lamentations of the patriot had 
searccly any avenue to the ears of the 
poivorful. The King, and the minister 
who was the King’s master, smiled on 
their illustrious flatterer. The whole 
crowd of courtiers and nobles sought 
hisfavour with emulous eagerness. Men 
of wit and learning hailed with delight 
the elevation of one who had so signally 
shotvn that a man of profound learning 
and of brilliant wit might understand, 
far better than any plodding dunce, the 
art of thriving in the world. 

Once, and but once, this course of 
prosperity was for a moment inter- 
rupted. It would seem that even 
Bacon’s brain was not strong enough 
to bear without some discomposure the 
inebriating elTect of so much good for- 
tune. For some time after his eleva- 
tion, bo showed himself a little wanting 
in that wariness and self-command to 
which, more than cron to his transcen- 
dent talents, his elevation Avas to bo 
nsci'ibed. He was by no means a good 
hater. The temperature of his revenge, 
like that of his gratitude, Avas scarcely 
eA'ermorothanlukeAvurm. Bjuttherowas 
one person whom he had long regarded 
Avith an animosity which, thongh stu- 
diously suppressed, was perhaps the 
stronger for the suppression. The in- 
sults and injuries which, when a young 
man struggling into note and profes- 
sional practice, he hadrecciA'od from 
Sir EdAvard Coke, Avere such os might 
move the most placable nature to re- 
sentment. About the time at which 
Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, 
on account of his contumacious resist- 
ance to the royal pleasure, been de- 
prived of his scat in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and had ever since languished 
in retirement. Bat Coke's opposition 
to the Conrt, we fear, was the eflTect not 
of good principles, but of a bad temper. 
Perverse and testy as he was, he Avanted 
true fortitude and dignity of character. 
His obstinacy, unsupported by virtuous 
moth'es, was not proof against disgrace. 
He solicited a reconciliation with the 
faA'ouritc, and his solicitations wore 
successful. Sir John Villiers, the 
brother of Buckingham, Avas looking 
out for n rirh wife, Coke had a large 


fortune and an unmarried daughter. 
A bargain was struck. But Lady 
Coke, the lady whom twenty years 
before Essex had wooed on behalf of 
Bacon, Avould not hear of the match. 
A violent and scandalous family quar- 
rel followed. The mother carried the 
girl away by stealth. The father pur- 
sued them, and regained possession of 
his daughter by force. Ihe Kiing was 
riien in Scotland, and Bnckingham 
had attended him thither. - Bacon was 
during their absence at the head of 
aflhirs in England. He felt towards 
Coke os much malevolence ns it was in 
his nature to feel towards any body. 
Sis Avisdom had been laid to sleep by 
prosperity. In an evil hour he deter- 
nuned to interfere in the disputes which 
agitated his enemy’s household. He 
declared for the wife, countenanced the 
Attorney-General in fllingan infonna- 
tion in the Star Chamber against the 
I husband, and wrote letters to the King 
I and the favonrite against the proposed 
^ mamage. The strong language which 
I ho used in those letters shows that, saga- 
cious as he was, ho did not quite know 
his place, and that he was not fully 
I acquainted Avith the extent either of 
Buckingham's power, or of the change 
I AA'hich the possession of that poAver bad 
I produced in Buckingham's character. 

I He soon bada lesson whichhe noA'cr for- 
' got The faA’onrito received the news of 
theLordKccpcr’sintcrfcrencewith fccl- 
' ings of the most violent resentment, and 
made the King even more angry than 
himself. Bacon’s eyes were at once 
opened to bis error, and to all its possible 
I consequences. He had been elated, if not 
I intoxicated, by greatness. The shock 
I sobered him in an instant. He was all , 
I himself again. He apologised snh- 
imissively for his interference. Ho 
! directed the Attorney-General to stop 
I the proceedings against Coke. He 
'sent to tell Lady Coke that ho could. 
I do nothing for her. He announced to 
both the ihmilies that he was desirous 
to promote the connection. Having 
given these proofs of contrition, he 
ventured to present himself before 
Bnckingham. But the young upstart 
did not think that he had yet sufli- 
ciently humbled ^ old man Avho had 
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been his friend and his benefactor, who 
was the highest civil functionary in tho 
realm, and tire most eminent man of 
tetters of the world. It is said that on 
two sncccssirc days Bacon repaired to 
Backingham’s house, that on two sue* 
ccssirc days he w'as sufl'ered to remain 
in an antechamber among footbuys, 
seated on an old wooden box, with tho 
Great fical of England at his side; nnd 
that when at length he was admitted, 
he flung himself on the floor, kissed the 
favourite’s feet, nnd vowed never to rise 
tdl he was forgiven. Sir Anthony AVcl- 
don, on whose authority this story rests 
is likely enough to have exaggerated the 
mc.inncss of Bacon nnd tho insolence 
of Buckingham. But it is difllcult to 
imagine that so circumstantial n nar- 
rative, written by a person who avers 
that he was present on the occasion, 
can bo wholly without foundation ; 
and, unhappily, there is Utile in tho 
clwractcr either of the favourite or of 
the I/srd Keeper to make the narrative 
Jinprohnblc. It is certain tlint a rccon- 
cilintion took place on terms humlUat* 
ing to Bacon, who never more ven- 
tured to cross any purpose of any body 
who bore tlio name of Villicrs. He put 
a strong curb on those angry passions 
which had for tho first time in his life 
mastered his prudence. Uo went 
through the forms of a reconciliation 
with Coke, and did his best, by seeking 
opportunities of paying little civilities, 
.ind by avoiding all that could produce 
lollision, to tame tho untamcablo fero- 
citv of his old enemy. 

In tho main, however, Bacon’s life, 
while ho held the Great Seal, was, in 
outward .appearance, most enviable. In 
London he lived w’itli great dignity at 
York I louse, tlio vcncrublo mansion 
of his futlicr. Hero it was that, in 
djmuary, 1C20, ho celebrated his cn- 
t/mico into his sixtieth year amidst a 
splendid circle of friends. Ho had then 
exchanged the appellation of Keeper 
for the higher title of Chancellor. Bon 
Jonson w'os ono of tho party, and 
wrote on tlio occasion somo of tho hap- 
piest of his nigged rhymes. AU things, 
ho tells us, seemed to smile about the 
old house, “ the lire, the wine, tho men.” 
Thospcctnclo of U>e accomplished host. 


after n life marked by no great disaster, 
entered on a green old age, in the en- 
joyment of riches, power, high honours, 
undiminished mental activity, and vast 
literarj' reputation, made a strong im- 
pression on tho poet, if wo may judge 
from Uiosc well-known lines: 

** England's high CtianccUor, tho destined 
ticir. 

In ids soft cradlo, to Ids father’s chair, 

VVhosc even thread tlio Fates spin round 
and full 

Out of their choicest and tlicir whitest 
wool.” 

In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s 
Iiolitical and judicial functions af- 
forded, he was in the habit of retiring 
to Gorliiimhiirv’. At that place his 
business was literature, nnd his fa* 
vourito amusement gardening, which 
in one of his most interesting Essays 
ho culls “ tho purest of human plca- 
snres.” In Ids magnifircnt grounds he 
erected, at a cost of ten thousand 
pounds, a retreat to which he repaired 
when he wished to avoid all visitors, 
nnd to devote himself wholly to study. 
On such occasions, a few young men 
of distinguished talents were sometimes 
the companions of his retirement; and 
among them Ids quick eye soon dis- 
cerned tltc superior abilities of Thomas 
Hobbes. It is not probable, however, 
Umt ho fully appreciated the powers of 
his disciple, or foresaw tho vast in- 
fluence, both for good nnd for evil, 
vvhicli that most vigoions and acute 
of human intellects was destined to 
exercise on tho two snccccding gene- 
rations. 

In Jaminiy', lG21,Bacon had nuichcd 
the zenith of his fortunes. Ho had 
just published tho Novum Organum; 
nnd that cxtinordinaiy book had drawn 
forth the warmest expressions of admira- 
tion from tho ablest men in Europe. 
Ho had obtained honours of a widely 
diiTcrent kind, but perhaps not less 
valued by him. Ho had been created 
Baron Vcriilam. Ho had subsequently 
been raised to tho higher dignity of 
Viscount St. Albans. His patent was 
drawn in tho most flattering terms, 
nnd tho Frinco of Wales signed it os a 
witness. Tho ceremony of investiture 
w'os performed with great state at 
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Theobalds, and Buckinghnin condes- 
cended to bo one of tlic chief actors. 
Posterity has felt that the greatest of 
English philosophers could derive no ' 
accession of dignity from aiijr title j 
wliich James could bestow, and, in dc- j 
fiance of the royal letters patent, hu 
obstinately refused to degrade Prancls 
Bacon into Viscount St. Albans. 

JQi a few weeks was signally brought 
to the test the value of those objects 
for which Bacon had sullied his in- 
tegrity, had resigned his independence, 
had violated the most sacred obliga - 1 
tions of friendship and gmtitude, had i 
flattered the worthless, had persecuted j 
the innocent, had tampered with judges, j 
had tortured prisoners, had plundered I 
suitors, had wasted on paltiy intrigues I 
all the powers of the most exquisitely 
constructed intellect that has ever been | 
bestowed on an}' of the children of 
men. A sudden and tcrriblo reverse 
was at hand. A Parliament had been ! 
summoned. After six years of silence 
the voice of the nation was again to bo 
heard. Only three daj's after the 
pageant which was perfonnud at Theo- 
balds in honour of Bacon, tlie Houses 
met. 

T7nnt of money had, ns usual, in- 
duced the King to convoke his Parlia- 
ment. It may bo doubted, however, 
whether, if ho or his ministers had been 
at all aware of the state of public feel- 
ing, they woul'd not have tried any ex- 
pedient, or borne with any incon- 
venience, rather than have ventured to 
face the deputies of a justly exas- 
perated nation. But they did not dis- 
cern those times. Indeed almost idl 
the political blunders of James, and of 
his more unfortunate son, arose from 
one great error. During the fifty years 
nhi(£ preceded the Long Parliament a 
great and progressive change was 
taking place in the public mind. The 
nature and extent of this change was 
not in the least understood by either of 
the first rivo Kings of the House of 
Stuart, or by any of their advisers. 
That the nation became more and more 
discontented cveiy year, that every 
House of Commons was more unma- 
nageable than that which had preceded 
it, were facts whfeh it w'us impossible 
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not to perceive. But the Court could 
not understand why these things were 
so. The Court could not see that the 
English people and the English Go- 
vernment, though they might once 
have been well suited to each other, 
were suited to each other no longer; 
that the nation had ontgroum its old 
institutions, was every d.ay more un- 
easy under them, was pressing against 
them, and would soon burst tluuugh 
them, ^c alarming phnjnomcna, the 
c.\istcncc of wliich no sycophant could 
deny, were ascribed to every cause 
c.xccpt the true one, “In my first 
Prurliamcnt,” said James, “I was a 
novice. In my next, there was a kind 
of beasts called undertakers,” and so 
forth. In the third Parliament he 
could hardly bo called a novice, and 
those beasts, the undertakers, did not 
exist. Tet bis third Parliament gave 
him moro trouble than either the first 
or the second. 

The Parh’ament had no sooner met 
than the House of Commons proceeded, 
in a temperate and respectful, but most 
determined matmer, to discuss the 
public grievances. Their first attacks 
were directed against' those odious 
patents, imdcr cover of which Buck- 
ingham and Iris creatures bad pillaged 
.-md oppressed the nation. The vigour 
with which these proceedings were 
conducted spread dismay through the 
Court. ' Buckingham thought lumsclf 
in danger, and, in his alarm, had re- 
course to an adviser who had lately 
acquired considerable influence over 
him, lyilliams, Dean of 1\^cstminstcr. 
This person bad already been of great 
use to the favourite in a vety delicate 
matter. Buckingham had set his heart 
on manying Ln% Catherine Manners, 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of 
Butland. But the diflicnltics were 
great. The Earl was haughty and 
impracticable, and the young lady was 
a Catholic. Williams soothed the 
I pride of the father, and found argu- 
ments which, for a time at least, 
quieted the conscience of the daughter. 
Eor these services be had been re- 
warded with considerable preferment 
in the Church; and ho was now rapidly 
rising to the same place in the regard 
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of Bitcklngliam which had fonncrly 
been occnpicil by Bacon. 

’Williams \\as one of those ttlio arc 
wiser for others than for themselves. 
His own public life w.as unfortunate, 
and was made unfortunate by his 
stranttc want of judgment and self- 
command at several impormnt con- 
junctures. But the counsel whidi he 
pave on this occasion showed no want 
of worldly wisdom. lie advised the 
f.ivourite to abandon all thoughts of 
defending the monopolies, to find some 
foreign embassy for his brother Sir 
ICdwanl, who tvas deeply implic.atcd 
in the villanics of Slompcsson, and to 
leave the other oiTcndcrs to the justice 
ofrarliamcnt. Buckingham received 
this advice with the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and declared 
tlint a load had been lifted from his 
heart. He then repaired with Williams 
to the royal presence. They found the 
King engaged in earnest consultation 
with I’nnco Charles. Tlio plan of 
ojierations proimscd by the Dean was 
fully discussed, and axiprovcd in all its 
parts. 

The first victims whom the Court 
nb.tndoncd to the vengeance of the 
Commons were Sir Giles Momiicsson 
and Sir h'rancis hlichcli. It was some 
time before Ikicou began to entertain 
any apprehensions. His talents and 
his address gave him great influence in 
the house of which ho ha’d lately be- 
come a member, ns indeed they must 
have done in any assembly. In the 
House of Commons he had many per- 
sonal friends and many warm admirers. 
But at length, about six weeks nflcr 
the meeting of Burliamcnt, the stonn 
burst. 

A committee of the lower House had 
been appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Courts of Justirc. On the 
fifteenth of hfarch the chairman of that 
committee) Sir Robert Philips, member 
for Bath, reported that great abuses 
h.ad been discovered. “The person,” 
said he, "against whom these things 
are alleged is no less than the Lord 
Chancellor, a man so endued with all 
peWts, both of nature and art, ns that I 
will say no more of him, being not 
able to say enough.” Sir Robert then 


proceeded to state, in the most tempe- 
rate manner, the nature of the charges. 
A person of the name of Aubrey had a 
cose depending in Chnneety'. Ho had 
been almost ruined by law expenses, 
and his patience had been exhausted 
by the delays of the court Ho rcceitcd 
a hint from some of the hangers-on of 
the Chancellor that a present of one 
hundred pounds would expedite m.at- 
ters. The poor man had not the sum 
required, llowevcr, having found out 
an usurer who accommodated him with 
it at high interest, he carried it to York 
House. Tlio Chancellor took the 
money, and his dependents assured the 
suitor that all would go right Aubrey 
was, however, disappointed ; for, after 
considerable dchay, " a killing decree” 
was pronounced against him. Another 
suitor of tlic name of Egerton com- 
plained that ho had been induced by 
two of the CImncellor’s jackals to make 
his Lordship a present of four hundred 
pounds, and that, nevertheless, be had 
not been able to obt.oin a decree in his 
favour. The evidence to these facts 
was overwhelming. Bacon’s friends 
could only entreat tlic House to sus- 
pend its judgment and to send up the 
case to the Lords, in a form less of- 
fensive than an impeachment. 

On the nineteenth of March the 
King sent a message to the Commons, 
expressing his deep regret that so emi- 
nent a person ns the Chancellor should 
bo suspected of misconduct His Ma- 
jesty declared that he had no tvbh to 
screen the guilty from justice, and pro- 
posed to appoint a new kind of tribunal 
consisting of eighteen commissioners, 
who might he chosen from among the 
members of the tw'O Houses, to investi- 
gate the matter. TIic Commons wero 
not disposed to depart from their re- 
gular course of proceeding. On the 
same day they hdd a conference w’ith 
the Lords, and delivered in the heads 
of the accusation ogoinst the Chancel- 
lor. At this conference Bacon was not 
present. Overwhelmed with shame 
and remorse, and abandoned by all 
those in whom ho had weakly put his 
trust, he had shut himscir up in his 
chamber from tiic eyes of men. The 
dejection of his mind soon disordered 
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his body. Bnckinghnm, who M'sitcd 
him by tho King’s order, “ found his 
Lordship vciy sick and heavy.” 
appears, from a pathetic letter which 
the unhappy man addressed to tho 
Peers on tho day of tlio conferenee, 
that he neither expected nor wished to 
sur\’ivo his disgrace. During scvml 
days ho rem.'iincd in liis bed, refusing 
to see any human being. lie passion- 
ately told ills attendants to leave him, 
to forget him, never again to name Ids 
name, never to remember that there 
had been such a man in the world. In 
tho meantime, fresh instances of cor- 
ruption were ci'ciy day brought to the 
knowledge of his accusers. ’I’hc num- 
ber of charges rapidly increased from j 
two to twenty-tlirce. Tlio Lords cn- j 
tered on tho investigation of tho case I 
with laudable alacrit}’. Some wit- 
nesses were examined at tho bar of tho 
House. A select committee was ap- 
pointed to take tho depositions of 
others; and tlio inquiry was napidly 
proceeding, when on tho twenty-sixth 
of hfarch, tho King adjourned the 
Parliament for three weeks. 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. 
He made tho most of his short respite. 
He attempted to work on tho feeble 
mind of the King. Ho appealed to all 
tho stronge.st feelings of James, to his 
fears, to his vanity, to his high notions 
of prerogative. Would tho Solomon 
of tho age commit so gross nn error ns 
to encourage tho encroaching spirit of 
Parliaments ? Would God’s anointed, 
accountable to God alone, pay homage 
to tho clamorous multitude 7 ’* Tliosc,” 
exclaimed Bacon, “ who now strike at 
the Chancellor will soon strike at tlio 
Crown. I am tho first sacrifice. I 
wish 1 may bo tho last.” But nil his' 
eloquence and address wore employed 
in vain. Indeed, whatever Mr. Mon- 
tagu may say, wo are firmly convinced 
that it was not in tho lung’s power to 
save Bacon, without having recourse 
to measures Avhich would have con- 
vulsed the realm. The Crown had not 
suilicient influence over tho Parlia- 
ment to procure an acquittal in so dear 
a case of guilt. And to dissolve a 
Parliament which isunivorsollyallowcd 
to have been one of tho best Parlia- 
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meats that ever sat, which had .acted 
liberally and respectfully towards the 
Sovereign, and which enjoyed in the 
highest degree the favour of the people, 
only in order to stop n grave, tempe- 
rate, and constitutional inquiiy into 
the personal integrity of the first judge 
in the kingdom, would have been a 
measure more scandalous and absurd 
than any of those which were the ruin 
of the House of Stuart. Such a mea- 
sure, while it would have been ns fatal 
to the Chancellor’s honour os a conric- 
tion, would havo endangered the vciy 
existence of the monarciiy. The King, 
acting by tho advice of Williams, very 
properly refused to engage iit a dan- 
gerous struggle ivitli his people, for the 
purpose of saving from legal condem- 
nation a minister whom it was impos- 
sible to save from dishonour. He 
advised Bacon to plead guilty, and 
promised to do all in his power to 
mitigate tho punishment, hir. Mon- 
tagu is exceedingly angry with James 
on this ncconnr. But though wo are, 
in general, very little inclined to ad- 
mire that Prince's conduct, tve really 
think that his advice was, under all 
the circumstances, the best advice that 
could have been given. 

On the seventeenth of April the 
Houses reassembled, and tho Lords re- 
sumed their inquiries into the abuses 
of tho Court of Chnncciy. On tho 
twenty-second, Bacon addressed to tho 
Peers a letter, wiiicli the Prince of 
Wales condescended to deliver. In 
this artful and pathetic composition, 
tho Chancellor acknowledged his guilt 
in guarded and general terms, and, 
while acknowledging, cndca\’onred to 
palliate it. This, however, was not 
thought suiBcient by his judges. Tlicy 
required a more particular confession, 
and sent him a copy of tho eluirgcs. 
On tho thirtieth, ho delivered a paper 
in which ho admitted, with few and 
unimportant reservations, the truth of 
the accusations brought against him, 
and threw himself entirely on the mercy 
of his peers. “ Upon advised conside- 
ration of tho cliarges,” said he, “ des- 
cending into my own conscience, and 
calling my memory to account so far 
as I am able, I do plainly and inge- 
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nuously confess that I am guilty of cor- 
ruption, and do renounce all defence.” 

^10 Lords came to a resolution that 
the Chanecllor’s confession appeared 
to bo full and ingenuous, and sent a 
comnuttco to inquire of him whether it 
was really subseribed by himself. The 
deputies, among whom was Southamp- 
ton, the common friend, many years 
before, of Bacon and Essex, performed 
their duty with great delicaey. Indeed 
the agonies of such a mind and the de- 
gradation of sndi a name might well 
have softened the most obdurate na- 
tures. “ My Lords,” said Bacon, “ it 
is my act, my hand, my heart. I be- 
seech your Lordships to be merciful to 
a broken reed.” They withdrew; and 
he again retired to his chamber in the 
deepest dejection. The next day, the 
sergeant-at-arms and the usher of the 
House of Lords came to conduct him 
to 'Westminster lliill, where sentence 
was to be pronounced. But they found 
him so unwell that ho could not leave 
his bed; and this excuse for his ab- 
sence was readily accepted. In no 
quarter docs there appear to have been 
the smallest desire to add to Ills hu- 
nuliation. 

The sentence was, however, severe — 
the more severe, no doubt, because the 
Lords knew that it would not be exe- 
cuted, and that they had an excellent 
opportunity ofcxliibiting, at small cost, 
the inflexibility of their justice, and 
their abhorrence of corruption. Bacon' 
was condemned to pay a flne of forty 
thousand pounds, and to bo imprisoned 
in the Tower during the King’s pleasure. 
He was declared incapable of holding 
any oflico in the State or of sitting in 
Parliament ; and ho was banished for 
life from the verge of tlio court. In 
such misety and shame ended that long 
career of worldly wisdom and worldly 
prosperity. 

Even at this pass Mr. Montiign docs 
not desert his hero. He seems indeed 
to think that the attachment of nn edi- 
tor ought to be as devoted os that of 
bir. Moore’s lovers; and cannot con- 
ceive what biography was made for, 

"if'tis not the same 

Ihrourfi jcy and through torment, through 
^017 and shame/* 


lie assures us that Bacon was innocent, 
tlmt he had the means of making a per- 
fectly satisfactoiy defence, that when 
“he plainly and ingenuously confessed 
tlmt ho Avas guilty of corraption,” and 
Avhen ho afterwards solemnly affirmed 
tlmt his confession was "his act, his 
hand, his heart,” he was telling a great 
lie, and dmt he refrained from bringing 
fonvard proofs of his innocence, be- 
cause he durst not disobey the ICng 
and the favourite, who, for their own 
sclflsh objects, pressed him to plead 
guilty. 

Now, in the first plaee, there is not 
the smdlcst reason to believe that, if 
James and Buckingham had thought 
that Bacon had a good defence, they 
would have prevented him from making 
it. 'What conceivable motive had 
they for doing so ? bir. Montagu 
perpetually repeats that it tvas their 
interest to sacrifice Bacon. But ho 
OA’crlooks nn obA'ious distinction. It 
was their interest to sacrifice Bacon 011 
the supposition of his guilt; but not on 
the supposition of his innocence. James 
AA’as very properly unwilling to run the 
risk of protecting his Chanewor against 
the Parliament. But if tlic Glmnccllor 
had been able, by force of argument, 
to obtain an acquittal from the Parlia- 
ment, Avc huA'c no doitbt that both the 
King and Villiers Avould haA'o heartily 
rejoiced. They would have rejoiced, 
not merely on account of their friend- 
ship for Bacon, which seems, however, 
to have been as sincere as most friend- 
ships of that sort, but on selfish 
grounds. Nothing could have strength- 
ened the government more than such a 
A*ictory. Tlie King and the favourite 
abandoned the Chancellor because they 
were unable to avert his disgrace, and 
umvilling to slinre it. Mr. Montagu 
mistakes effect for cause. He thinks 
that Bacon did notproA’C his innocence, 
because he was not supported by the 
Court. The trath evidently is that 
the Court did not venture to support 
Bacon, because ho could nut prove his 
innocence. 

Again, it seems strange that bir. 
blontagu should not perceive that, 
while attempting to vindicate Bacon’s 
reputation, he is really casting on it the 
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foulest of all aspersions. Ho imputes 
to his idol a degree of meanness and 
depravity more loathsome than judicial 
comiption itself. A corrupt judge may 
have many good qualities. But a man 
who, to please a powerful patron, so- 
lemnly declares himself gmlty of.cor- 
ruption when he knows himself to be 
innocent, must be a monster of servili^ 
and impudence. Bacon was, to say 
nothing of his highest claims to respect, 
a gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, a 
statesman, a man of the first consi- 
deration in society, a man far advanced 
in years. Is it possible to believe that 
such a man would, to gratify any hu- 
man being, irreparably ruin his own 
character by his omi act? Imagine a 
grey-headed judge, full of years and 
honours, owning with tears, with p.a- 
thetic assurances of his penitence and 
of his sincerity, that he has been guilty 
of shameful malpractices, repeatedly 
asseverating the truth of his confession, 
subscribing it tvith his own hand, sub- ! 
mitting to conviction, receiving a hu- 
miliating sentence and acknowledging 
its justice, and all this when he has it 
in his power to show that his conduct 
has been irreproachable! Tlie thing is 
incredible. But if we admit it to be 
true, what must we tiiink of such a 
man, if indeed he deserves the name of 
man, who tliinks anj'thing that kings 
and minions can bestow more precious 
than honour, or anything that they can 
inflict more terrible than infamy? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation 
we fully acquit Bacon. He had no de- 
fence; and Mr. Montagu’s affectionate 
attempt to make a defence for him has 
altogether failed. 

Ihe grounds on which Mr. Montagu 
rests the case ore two; fhe first, that the 
taking of presents was usual, and, what 
he seems to consider as the same thing, 
not discreditable; the second, that these 
presents were not taken as bribes. 

Mr. Montagu brings forward many 
facts in support of his first proposition. 
He is not content with showing that 
many English judges formerly received 
gilts from suitors, but coUects similar 
instances from foreign nations and an- 
cient times. Ho goes badk to the com- 
monwealths of Greece, and attempts to 
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press into his service a line of Homer, 
and a sentence of Plutarch, which, we 
fear, will hardly serve his tum. The 
gold of which Homer speaks was not 
intended to fee the judges, but was 
paid into court for the benefit of the 
successful lifigant ; and the gratuities 
which Pericles, as jE*lutarc]i states, dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
Athenian tribunals, were legal wages 
paid out of the public revenue. "We 
con supply Mr. Montagu with passages 
much more in point. Hesiod, who, 
like poor Aubrey, had a “killing de- 
cree” made against him in the Qian- 
cciy of Ascro, forgot decorum so for 
that he ventured to designate the 
learned persons who presided in that 
court, as jSainX^as Supo^dyovs. Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus have, handed down 
to the latest ages the respectable name 
of Anytus, the son of Anthemion, the 
first defendant who, clnding all the 
safeguards which the ingenuity of 
£olon could devise, succeeded in cor-' 
mpting a bench of Athenian judges. 
We are indeed so far from grudging 
Mr. Montagu the aid of Greece, that 
we will give him Borne into the bar- 
gain. We acknowledge that the ho- 
nourablo senators who tried Verres 
received presents which were worth 
more than the fee-simple of York 
House and Gorhambuiy together, and 
that the no less honourable senators 
and knights who professed to believe 
in the ali6i of Clonus obtained marks 
still more extraordinary of the esteem 
and gratitude of the defendant. Ei 
short, we are ready to admit that, be- 
fore Bacon’s time, and in Bacon’s time, 
judges were in the habit of receiving 
gifts from suitors. 

But is this a defence ? We think 
not. The robberies of Cacus and Ba- 
rabbos are no apology for those of 
Turpin. The conduct of the two men 
of Belial who swore away the life of 
Naboth has never been cited as an ex- 
cuse for the perjuries of Oates and 
Dangerfield. Mr. Montagu has con- 
founded two things which it is neces- 
sary carefully to distinguish from each 
other, if we wish to form a correct 
judgment of the characters of men of 
other countries and other times. That 
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an immoral action is, in a p-articnlar 
society, generally consitlorcrt ns inno- 
cent, IS n good ple.a for an individual 
who, being one of that society, and 
having adopted the notions which pre- 
vail among his ndglibours, commits 
that action. But the circumstance that 
- a great many people arc in the habit 
of committing immoral actions is no 
plea at all. "We should think it unjust 
to call St. Louis a wicked man, be- 
cause in an ago in which toleration 
was generally regarded ns n sin, ho 
persecuted heretics. We should think 
it unjust to coll Cowper's friend, John 
Newton, n hypocrito and monster, be- 
cause at a time when the slavc-trado 
was commonly considered bj* the most 
respectable people ns nn innocent and 
bcncficinl traihe, he went, largely pro- 
vided with hymn-books and handcuifs, 
on a Guinea voyage. But the circum- 
stance that there arc twenty thousand 
thieves in London is no excuse for n 
fellow who is caught breaking into n 
shop. No man is to bo blamed for not 
making ■ discoveries in morality, for 
not finding out that something which 
cvciy body else thinks to ho good is 
really bad. But, if a man docs that 
which he and nil around him know to 
he had, it is no excuse for him that 
many otlicrs have done the same. We 
should he ashamed of spending so 
much time in pointing out so clear a 
distinction, hut that Mr. hlontagu seems 
altogether to overlook it. 

Now, to apply these principles to the 
case before us; let Mr. Montagu prove 
that, in Bacon’s age, the practices for 
which Bacon was punished were gono- 
rnlly considered ns innocent, and wo 
admit that ho has made out liis point. 
But this we defy him to do. Tliat 
these practices wore common we admit; 
hut they were common just ns nil 
wickedness to whicli there is strong 
temptation always was and always will 
he common.. They wxrc common just 
ns theft, cheating, pcjjury, ndultciylmvc 
always been common. 'Ihoy were com- 
mon, not hceauso people did not knoiv 
wliat was .right, but heenuso people 
liked to do what was WTong. They 
were common, though prohibited bylaw. 
They were common, though condemned 


by public opinion. Tlicy were com- 
mon, because in that ago law and 
public opiuion united had not suilicient 
force to restrain the greediness of 
powerful and nnpnnciplcd magis- 
trates. They were common, ns every 
crime will bo common when the gain 
to which it lends is great, and the 
dnance of punishment small. But, 
though common, they were universally 
allowed to bo nltogctlrer unjusUiiahle; 
they were in the highest degree odious; 
and, though many were guilty of them, 
none had the audacity publicly to avow 
and defend them. 

Wo could give n thousand proofs 
that the opinion then entertained con- 
cerning these practices was such ns we 
have described. But wo will content 
ourselves with calling a single witness, 
honest Ungh Latimer. His sermons, 
preached more than seventy years be- 
fore the inquiry into Bacon’s conduct, 
abound with the sharpest invectives 
against those very practices of which 
Bacon was guilty, and which, ns Mr, 
Montagu seems to think, nobody cret 
considered ns hlnmablc till Bacon was 
punished for them. Wo coirld easily 
mi twenty pages with tiro homely, hut 
jrrst and forcible rhetoric of the brave 
old bishop. We shall select a few 
piTssoges ns fair specimens, and no 
more than fair specimens, of the rest 
“ Omnes diligunt mnnera. They all 
love bribes. Bribery is a princely kind 
of thieving. They will he waged by 
the rich, either to give sentence against 
the poor, or to put off the poor man’s 
cause. Tltis is the noble theft of 
princes and magistrates. They are 
bribe-takers. Nowadays they call them 
gentle rewards. Let them leave their 
colouring, and coll them by their 
Christian name — bribes.” And again ; 
nCnmbyses was n great emperor, such 
another ns our master is. Ho had 
mnnylord-dcputics,lord-prcsidcnts,and 
lieutenants under him. It is a great 
while ago since 1 read the history. It 
chanced ho had under him, in one of 
his dominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a 
gratificr of rich men; ho followed gifts 
os fast ns ho that followed the pudding, 
a hnndmakcr in his office to make his 
son a great man, os the old saying li: 
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Ifappy is the child whose father goeth 
to the devil. The cry of the poor 
widow came to the emperor’s car, and 
caused him to flay the judge quick, and 
laid his skin in the chair of judgment, 
that all judges that should^ give judg- 
ment afterwards should sit in the same 
skin. Surely it was a goodly sign, a 
goodly monument, the sign of the 
judge’s skin. I pray God wo may once 
see the skin in England.” " I am sure,” 
says he, in another sermon, “ tins is 
scala infemi, the right way to hell, to 
bo covetous, to toko bribes,' and per- 
vert justice. If a judge should ask 
me the way to hell, 1 would show him 
this way. Eirst, let him ho a covetous 
man; let his heart be poisoned with 
covetousness. Then let him go a little 
further and take bribes; and, lastly, 
pervert judgment. Lo, here is the 
mother, and the daughter, and the 
daughter’s daughter. Avarice is the 
mother: she brings forth bribe-taking, 
and bribe-taking perverting of judg- 
ment. There lacks a fourth thing 
to make up the mess, which, so help 
mo God, if I were judge, should bcj 
hangum tuxm, a Tyburn tippet to take 
with him ; an it were the judge of the 
King’s Sench, my Lord Gliief Judgo 
of England, yea, an it were my Lord 
Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with 
him.” Wo will quote but one more 
passage. “He that took the silver 
basin and ewer for a bribe, thinkc^ 
that it will never come out. But ho 
may now know that I know it, and I 
know it not alone; there bo more beside 
mo that know it Oh, briber and 
bribeiyl Ho was never a good man 
that will so take bribes. Nor can I 
believe that ho that is a briber will be 
a good justice. It will never be merry 
in England till we have the skins of 
such. Eor what needeth bribing where 
men do their things uprightly?” 

This was not the language of a great 
philosopher who had made new dis- 
coveries in moral and political science. 
It was the plain talk of a plain man, 
who sprang from the body of the people, 
w'ho sympathised strongly with Uieir 
wants and their feelings, and who 
boldly uttered their opinions. It was 
on account of the fearless way in 
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which stout-hearted old Hugh exposes 
the misdeeds of men in ermine tippets 
and gold collars, that the Londoners 
chccicd him, ns he walked dowm the 
Strand to preach at Whitehall, strug- 
gled for a touch of his gown, and 
bawled, “Have at them, Eather 
Latimer.” It is plain, from the pas- 
sages which w'o have quoted, and from 
flfty others which wo might quote, that, 
long before Bacon was bom, the ac- 
cepting of presents by a judgo was 
known to be a wicked and shamcfnl 
act, that the flno w’ords under which it 
was the fashion to veil such corrupt 
practices were even then seen through 
by tbo common people, that the dis- 
tinction on which hlr. hlontagu insists 
between compliments and bribes was 
even then laughed at os n mere colour- 
ing. There may bo some oratoric.sl 
exaggeration in what Latimer says 
about the Tyburn tippet and the sign 
of the judge’s skin; but the fact tli.st 
he ventured to use such expressions is 
amply snfllcicnt to prove that the gift- 
taking judges, the receivers of silver 
basins and ewers, were regarded os 
such pests of the commonwealth that a 
mncrnblo divine might, without any 
breach of Christian charity, publicly 
pray to God for their detection and 
their condign punishment. 

hir. hlontagu tells us, most justly, 
that wo ought not to transfer the 
opinions of our ago to a former age. 

I But he has himself committed a greater 
error than that against which he has 
! cautioned his readers. Without any 
evidence, nay, in the face of the 
strongest evidence, ho ascribes to the 
^ people of n former age a set of opinions 
which no people over hdd. But any 
hypothesis is in his view more probable 
than that Bacon should have been n 
dishonest man. Wo firmly believe 
that, if papers were to bo discovered 
which sho^d irresistibly prove that 
Bacon was concerned in the poisoning 
of Sir Tliomns Overbnry, Mr. Montagu 
would tell us that, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth centuiy, it was not 
thought improper in a man to put ar- 
senic into the broth of his friends, and 
that we ought to blame, not Bacon, but 
the age in which he lived 
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Bat why should •wo huro recourse to tuns to say that no Slatc-TrLil in our 
nny other evidence, ■when the pro- Ilistorj* is more crcdit.'ihlc to all who 
cceding against Lord Bacon is itself took part in it, either ns prosecutors 
thcbcstcvidcncconlho.subjcet? "When or judges. The decency, the gravity, 
Sir. Montagu tells us that wo ought the public spirit, the justice moderated 
not to transfer the opinions of our age but notunncn'cdby compassion, which 
to Bacon's age, ho appears altogether appeared in cvciy part of the trans- 
to forget that it was by men of Bacon’s action, would do honour to the most 
own ago that Bacon was prosecuted, respectable public men of our own 
tried, convicted, and sentenced. Did times. The accusers, while they dis- 
not tlicy know what their own opinions diargod their duty to their constituents 
were? Did not they know whether they by bringing tlie misdeeds of the Chan- 
tliotight Utc taking of gifts by a judge ccllor to light, spoke with admiration 
n crisno or not ? Mr. Montagu com- of his many eminent qualities. The 
plains bitterly tliat Bacon was induced Lord®, n hilo condemning him, compli- 
to ahetain front making a defence, mented him on tlte ingenuousness of 
But, if Bacon's defence resembled that his confession, nnd spared him the hu- 
wliich is made for him in the volume milintion of n public appearance at 
before ns, it would have been unncccs- their bar. So strong was the contn- 
sary to trouble the Houses with it. gion of good feeling tliat even Sir Ed- 
Tiic liords nnd Commons did not Vi-ant ward Coke, for the first time in iiis life, 
Bteon to tell them the ihmights of behaved like a gentleman. No crimi- 
tltcir owTt hc.art's to inform thorn that nnl ever had more temperate prosc- 
tlicy did not consider such practices ns cutors than Bacon. No criminal ever 
tliosc in which they had detected him had more favourable judges. Ifhcv.’ns 
ns at nil culpable, hlr.hlontagu’s jiro- convicted, it was hecauso it was im- 
position may indeed be fairly stated possible to acquit him without onTcring 
thus: — It was vety' hard tlml'Bacon’s the grossest outrage to justice and 
contcmpotarics should Uiink it wrong common sense, 
in him to do what they did not think Sir. Montagu’s other argument, 
it UTong in him to do. Hard indeed; namely, that Bacon, though he took 
nnd witlml somewhat improbable. Will gifts, did not take bribes, seems to ns 
any person saytbnt the Commons who ns futile ns that n Inch we have con- 
impcndicd Bacon for taking presents, sidcred. Indeed, vro might be content 
and the I>ords who sentenced him to to leave it to bo answered by the 
fine, imprisonment, nnd degradation plainest man among our readers. De- 
fer taking presents, did not know that mosthcncs noticed it v,ith contempt 
tho taking of presents was a ciiinc? more than two thousand years ago. 
Or, will any person say that Bacon did Latimer, wo ha\c seen, treated this 
not know *u hat tho whole Ilonso of sophistry with simitar disd.un. “Leave 
Commons nnd tho whole House of colouring," said he, “and c.all these 
Lords knew? Nobody who is not pro- things by tlicir Christian name, bribes.’’ 
pared to maintain one of tiicsc absurd Mr. hlontngn attempts, somewhat nn- 
propositions can deny that Bacon com- fairly, we must say, to represent the 
mitted wliat ho knew to he a crime. presents •nhicli Bacon received * ns 

It cannot be pretended that the similar to tlio perquisite's wliicii snitor^ 
Houses were seeking occasion to min paid to tho members of thoPnrliamcnta 
B-acon, and that they therefore brought of France. Tho French magistrate 
him to punishment on chaigcs which had a legal right to his fee ; nnd tlie 
they themselves knew to ho frivolous, amount of tho fco w.as regulated by 
In no quarter was there tho faintest taw. 'Whether this be a good mode of 
indication of a disposition to tic.at him remunerating judges is not tho qtics- 
Imrslily. Tlirough tlio whole pro- tion. But what analogy is there bc- 
cceding there was no symptom of per- tween payments of this sort nnd the 
sond animosity or of factious violence presents which Bacon received, pre- 
in either Houec. Indeed, we will ven- sents which were not sanctioned by tho 

0 0 
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law, which were not made under the Unhappily, the rciy circumstances 
public eve, and of which the amount which prove him to have been innocent 
was regulated only by private bargain in this case prove him to have been 
between the magistrate and the suitor? guilty on the other charges. Once, 
Again, it is mere trifling to say that and once only, he n>lcs®s that lie re- 
Bacon could not have meant to net ceived a present publicly, llic natural 
corruptly, because ho employed the inference is that in all the other cases 
agency of men of rank, of bishops, mentioned in the articles against him 
prhy councillors, and members of p.ir- ho received presents secretly. IVlien 
liament; as if the whole history of that we examine the single case in which 
generation was not full of the low no- ho alleges that ho received a present 
tions of high people ; as if it was not publicly, wo find that it is also the 
notorious that men, ns c.xnltcd in rank single case in which there was no gross 
as any of the decoys that Bacon cm- impropriety in his rcccmng a present, 
ployed, had pimped for Somerset, and Is it then possible to doubt that his 
poisoned Overbury. reason for not receiving other presents 

But, says hlr. Montagu, these pre- in ns public a manner was that he 
sents “were made openly and with the knew that it was wrong to receive 
greatest publicity.” Tliis would indeed tlicm? 

bo a strong argument in favour of One argument still remains, plausible 
Bacon. But wo deny the fact. In in appearance, but admitting of easy 
one, and one only, of the eases in which and complete refutation. The two 
Bacon was accused of corruptly re- chief complainants, Aubrey and Egcr- 
cciving gifts, docs ho appear to have ton, had both made presents to the 
received a gift publicly. This was in Chancellor. But ho had decided ' 
n matter depending between the Com- ag.ainst them both. Therefore, ho had 
pany of Apothecaries and the Com- not received those prc5cnt.s as bribes, 
panjf of Grocers. Bacon, in his Con- “The complaints of his accusers were," 
fcssion, insisted strongly on the cir- says Mr. Montagu, “not that the gra- 
cumstance that he had on this occasion tnitics had, hut that they had not in- 
taken a present publicly, ns a proof flncnccd Bacon's judgment, us he had 
that ho had not taken it corruptly. Is decided against them.” 
it not clear that, if ho had taken the Tho truth is, that it is precisely in 
presents mentioned in the other charges this way that an extensive system of 
in the same public manner, .ho would corruption is generally detected. A 
have dwelt on this point in his answer person who, by a bribe, has procured 
to those charges? The fact that he in- a decree in his favour, is by no means 
sists so strongly on tho publicity of likely to come forward of liis own ac- 
ono particular present is of itself siifH- cord as an accuser, lie is content, 
cient to prove that the other presents Ho has his quid pro quo. lie is not 
were not publicly taken. IVliy ho impelled either by intere-sted or by vin- 
took this present publicly and tho rest diet ivo motives to bring the transaction 
secretly, is evident. He on that occa- before the public. On tlio contraiy, 
sion acted openly, bccaiiso ho was he has almost ns strong motives for 
acting honestly. _ Ho was not on that holding his tongue ns the judge him- 
occasion sitting judicially. Ho was self can laavc. But when a judge prac- 
callcd in to effect an amicable arrange- tiscs corruption, ns wo fear that Bacon 
ment bettveen l^o parties. Both were practised it, on a large scale, and has 
satisfied with his decision. Both joined many agents looking out in diflcrcnt 
in making him a present in return for quarters for prey, it will sometimes 
his trouble. Whether it was quite do- happen that he will be bribed on both 
licnto in a man of his rank to accept a sides. It will sometimes happen that 
present under such circumstances, may ho will receive money from suitors who 
bo questioned. But there is no ground aro so obviously in tho wrong that he 
in this caso for nccosing him of cor- cannot with decency do any thing to 
ruption. servo thorn. 'Thus ho vrill now and 
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then be forced to pronoimco c^ninst a 
person fron» wliom lie has received a 
present; and lie makes that person a 
deadly enemy. The linndrcds who 
have got what they paid for remain 
quiet. It is tlie two or three who have 
paid, and liave nothing to show for 
their money, who arc noisy. 

The mcraorablo case of the Gol'z- 
mans is an example of this. Beaumar- 
chais had an important suit depending 
before tho Parliament of Paris. iL 
Goezman was tho judge on whom 
chiefly tho decision depended. It was 
hinted to Bcaumnrc}i.ais that IModamc 
GoUrman might bo propitiated by a 
present. lie aeeordingly oflered a 
purso of gold to tho lady, who received 
it graciously. Tlicro can ho no doubt 
that, if tho decision of the court had 
been favourable to him, these things 
would nerer have been kuoam to tho 
world. But lie lost his eau^c. Almost 
the whole sum which ho had expended 
in bribciy* was immediately refunded ; 
and those who had disappointed liim 
probably thought that lio would not, 
for tho mere gratifleation of his male- 
volence, inako public a transaction 
which was discreditablo to himself .as 
well as to thenj. They knew littlo of 
him. lie soon taught them to curso 
the day in which they had dared to 
trifle n'ith a roan of so revengeful and 
tuihulcnt a .spirit, of such dauntless 
cflVontCT}’, ami of snch eminent talents 
tor controversy and satire. lIo com- 
pelled tho Parliament to put n degrad- 
ing stigma on AI. GocVman. IIo drove 
hlitdamo Goerman to a convent. Till 
It was too Into 'to pause, his excited 
passions did not sufl'er him to remem- 
ber that he could effect their ruin only 
by disclosures ruinous to himself. We 
could give other instances. But it is 
nccdlccs. No person well ncrpiaintcd 
with human nature can fail to perceive 
tliat, if tho doctrino for which Sir. 
hlontngu contends were admitted, so- 
ciety would bo deprived of almost tho 
only clinnco which it has of dctccUng 
tho corrupt practices of judges. 

Wo return to our narrative. Tho 
sentence of Bacon had scarcely been 
pronounced when it was mitigated. 
IIo was indeed sent to the Tower. But 


this was merely a form. In two days 
ho was sot at liberty, and soon after ho 
retired to Gorhambut)*. Ilis fine was 
speedily relcm-cd by the Crown. Ho 
was next sufl'ered to present hiinscli at 
Court; and at length, in IG24, the rest 
ol his punishment was remitted. He 
was now at liberty to resume liis scat 
in tho-Houso of Lords, and ho was 
actually summoned to the next Parlia- 
ment. But age, infinnity, and perhaps 
shame, prevented him from attending. 
Tho Government allowed him a pen- 
sion of twelve hundred pounds a year; 
and his whole annual incomo is esti- 
mated by Mr. Montagu at two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds, a snm which 
was probably above tho averago in- 
come of a nobleman of that generation, 
and rvhich was certainly snflicient for 
comfort and even for splendour. IJn- 
happily, Bacon was fond of display, 
and unused to pay minuto attention to 
domestic affairs. Ho was not easily 
pcrsnndcd to give up any part of tiio 
raagnificenco to uhicli ho bad been no- 
customed in tho time of his power and 
prosperity. No pressnro of distress 
could induce him to part with tho 
woods of Gorhambnrj'. “I will not,” 
he said, “ho'strippcd of my feathers.” 
Uo travelled with so splendid an equi- 
page and so large a retinue thatPrinco 
Charles, who onco fell in with him on 
tho road, exclaimed with surprise 
“Well ; do what wo can, this man 
scorns to go out in snnff.” This care- 
lessness and ostentation reduced Bacon 
to frequent distress. IIo was under 
tho necessity of parting with York 
House, and of taking up his residence, 
during his visits to London, at his old 
chambers in Gray’s Inn. He had other 
vcxntionc, tho exact nature of which is 
nnknoun. It is caudent from his will 
that some part of his trife’s conduct 
had greatly disturbed and irritated 
him. 

But, whatever might bo his pecu- 
niary diflicultics or his conjugal dis- 
comforts, tho powers of his intellect 
still remained undiminished. Thoso 
noble studies for which ho had fonnd 
leisure in tho midst of professional 
drudgery and of courtly intrigues gavo 
to this last sad stago of his life a dig- 
0 c 2 
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iiity beyond what power or titles could 
bestow. Impeached, convicted, sen- 
tenced, driven with ignominy from the 
presence of his Sovereign, shut out 
from the deliberations of his fellow 
nobles, loaded with debt, branded with 
dishonour, sinking under the weight 
of years, sorrows, and diseases. Bacon 
was Bacon still. “My conceit of his 
person,” says Ben Jonson very finely, 
“was never increased towards him by 
his place or honours ; but I have and 
do reverence him for the greatness that 
was only proper to himself ; in that he 
seemed to me ever, by his work, one 
of the greatest men and most worthy 
of admiration, that had been in many 
ages. In his adversity I ever pra 3 'cd 
that God would give him strength; for 
greatness he could not want.” 

Gnic services which Bacon rendered 
to letters during the last five years of 
his life, amidst ten thousand distrac- 
tions and vexatious, inereasc the regret 
with whidv wo think on the many 
years which he had wasted, to use the 
words of Sir Thomas Bodley, “on such 
study as was not worthy of such a 
student.” He commenced a Digest of 
the Laws of England, a History of 
England under the Princes of the 
House of Tudor, a body of Natural] 
History, a Fhilosophic.al Bomancc. Ho 
made extensive and valuable additions 
to his Essay's. Ho published the in- 
estimable Treatise 17e Avgmentis Scicn- 
ilantm. The very trifles with whi(^ he 
amused himself in hours of pain and 
languor bore the mark of his mind. 
The best collection of jests in the world 
is that which be dictated tram memory, 
without referring to any boo^ on a 
day on which illness had rendered him 
incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of t.xperimental 
philosophy was destined to be its mar- 
tjT. It had occurred to him that snow 
might be used with advantage for the 
purpose of preventing animal sub- 
stances from putrefying. On a very 
cold day," early in the spring of the 
year 1 626, he alighted from his coach 
near Highgate, in order to try the ex- 
periment. Ho W'ent into a* cottage, 
bought a fowl, and with his own hands 
^ufied it with snow, "^Mo thus en- 


gaged he felt a sudden chill, and was 
soon so much indisposed that it was 
impossible for him to return to Gray’s 
Tuti- ThoEarl of Arundel, with whom 
bo was wcU acquainted, had a house at 
Highgate. To that house Bacon was 
carried. The Earl was absent ; but 
the servants who were in charge of the 
place showed great respect and atten- 
tion to the illustrious gnest. Here, 
after an illness of about a w'cek, ho ex- 
pired early on the morning of Eastcr- 
day, 1626. His mind appears to have 
retained its strength and liveliness to 
! the end. He did not forget the fowl 
which had caused his death. In the 
I last letter that he ever wrote, with 
! fingers which, as ho said could not 
I steadily hold a pen, ho did not ortrlt to 
mention that the experiment of the 
snow had succeeded “ excellently 
well” 

Our opinion of the moral character 
of this great man has already been snf- 
I ficicntly explained. Had his life been 
I passed in literary retirement, he would, 
in all probability, have deserved to bo 
considered, not only ns a great philo- 
sopher, but as a worthy ’and good- 
natured member of society. But neither 
his principles nor his spirit were such 
as could be trusted, when strong temp- 
tations were to bo resisted, and serious 
dangers to be braved. 

In his will ho expressed with sin- 
gular brevity, cner^, dignity, and 
pathos, a mournful consciousness that 
I his netions had not been such as to 
i entitle him to the esteem of those under 
'whose observation his life had been 
passed, and, at the some time, a proud 
confidence that his writings had se- 
cured for him a high and permanent 
place among the benefactors of man- 
kind. So at least we understand those 
striking w'ords which have been often 
quoted, but which we must quote once 
more; “Eor my name and memory, I 
leave it to men’s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and to tiro next 
age.” 

His confidence- was just. Erom the 

day of his death his fame has been 

constantly and steadily progressive; 

and we have no doubt that his name 

tvill bo named with reverence to the 
* • * 
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latest ages, and to the remotest ends 
of the ci^ihsed 'world. 

The chief pccnliarity of Bacon’s plii- 
losophy seems to ns to have been this, 
that it aimed at things altogether dif- 
jferent from those winch his prede- 
cessors had proposed to themselves. 
This ivas his OAvn opinion. “Finis 
scientiamm,” sajshc, “anemino ad- 
hne bene positns est” * And again, 
Omninm gravissimns error in devia- 
tione ab ultimo doctiinamm fine con- 
sistiL” t “ Nee ipsa meta,” says he 
elsewhere, “adhne nlli, quod sciam, 
mortolium posita est ct defixa.” The 
more carefully his works are examined, 
the more dearly, we think, it will a^ 
pear that this is the real clue to his 
whole ^stem, and that he used means 
dificrent from those used by other phi- 
losophers, because he frished to arrive 
at an end altogether dificrent from 
theirs. 

What then was the end which Ba- 
con proposed to himsdf ? It was, to 
use his own emphatieexpression, “fruit.” 
It was the multiplj'ing of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of hu- 
man sufibrings. It was “ the relief of 
man’s estate.'’§ It was “ commodis hu- 
manis inserviro.” |] It was “ efficaciter 
operori ad sublevanda 'vitashtunonas in- 
commodo.” ^ It was “ dotare vitam 
humanam no^ds inventis ct copiis.” ** 
It was “genus humanum novis operi- 
bus et potestatibus continuo dotare.”'f-t' 
Tins was the object of all his specula- 
tions in erciy department of science, 
in natural phUosophy, in legislation, in 
polities, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Ba- 
conian doctrine. Utility and Progress.' 
The ancient philosophy disdained to 
be useful, and was content to bo sta- 
tionary. It dealt largely in theories 
of moral perfection, which were so sub- 
lime that they never could be more 
than theories; in attempts to solve in- 
soluble emgmas ; in exhortations to 

• Novum Organum, Lib. 1. Aph. 81. 
t J3»A«pmentfe,Lib.l. 

± Conitata etoisa. 

§ Advancement <ifZeaming,'BQOiil. 
jl Jle Augmentis, Lib. 7. Cap. L 
¥ Jb., Lib. 2. Cap. 2. 

•• Novum Organum, Lib. L Aph. 81. 

'ft Cogitata aviso. 


the attainment of unattmnablc firomes 
of mind. It could not condescend to 
the humble office of ministering to the 
comfort of human beings. All the 
schools contemned that office as degra- 
ding; some censured it ns immoral. 
OncciudeedFosidonius, a distinguished 
UTiter of the age of Cicero and Caisar, 
so far forgot himself as to enumerate, 
among the humbler blessings which 
mankind owed to philosophy, the dis- 
covery of the principle of the arch, 
and the introduction of the use of 
metals. This eulogy was considered 
as an affront, and was taken up 'with 
proper spirit. Seneca vehemenQy dis- 
claims these insnlting compliments, 
Philosophy, according to him, has no- 
thing to do with teaching men to 
rear arched roofs over their heads. 
The true phQosophcr docs not care 
whether he has an arched roof or any 
roof. Philosopliy has nothing to do 
with teaching men the uses of metals. 
She teaches us to be independent of 
all material substances, of all mcdiani- 
cal contrivances. Tlie wise man lives 
according to nature. Instead of at- 
tempting to add to the physical com- 
forts of his species, he regrets that his 
lot was not cost in that golden age 
when the human race had no protec- 
tion against the cold but the skins of 
wild beasts, no screen from the stm 
but a cavern. To impute to such a 
man any shore in the invention or im- 
provement of a plough, a slup, or a 
mill, is an insult. “ In my own time,” 
says Seneca, “ there have been inven- 
tions of this sort, transparent \vindows, 
tubes for diffusing warmth equally 
through all parts of a building, short- 
hand, which has been carried to sndi 
n pericction that a writer can keep 
pace with the most rapid speaker. But 
the inventing of such things is drud- 
gery for the lowest slaves ; philosophy 
Ucs deeper. It is not 'her office to 
teach men how to use their hands. 
The object of her lessons is to form the 
soul. Non est, inquam, instrumentorum 
ad usus necessarios opifex” If the non 
were left out, this last sentence would 
be no bad description of the Baconian 
philosophy, and would, indeed, very 
Seneca, 60. 
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much resemble several expressions in' 
the JVowm Organvm. “ We sbali next 
be told,” exclaims Seneca, “ that the i 
first shoemaker was a philosopher.” 
For our own part, if wo are forced to 
make oiir choice between the first shoe- : 
naker and the author of the three; 
Oviks On Anger, we pronounce for the i 
shoemaker. It may be worse to ho 
angry than to be wet. Bat shoes have 
kept millfons from being wet ; and wo 
doubt whether Seneca over kept any 
body from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can 
be brought to confess that any philo- 
sopher had ever paid the smallest at- 
tention to any thing that could possibly 
promote what vulgar people would 
consider as the well-being of mankind. 
Ho labours to clear Democritus from 
the disgraceful imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anachorsis; 
from the charge of having contrived I 
the potter’s wheel. Ho is forced to 
own that such a thing might happen ; | 
and it may also happen, ho t(dls us, 
that a philosopher may be swift of foot 
But it is not in his character of phi- 
losopher that he either wins a race or 
invents a machine. No, to be sure. 
The business of a philosopher was to 
declaim in praise of poverty with two 
millions sterling out at usury, to modi- i 
tatc epigrammatic conceits about thej 
evils of luxury, in gardens which: 
moved the envy of sovereigns, to rant ; 
about liberty, while fawning on the in- ; 
solcnt and pampered freedmen of a ty- ; 
rant, to celebrate the divine beauty of j 
virtue with the same pen which had ! 
just before written a defence of tho^ 
murder of a mother by a son. i 

From the cant of ttis philosophy, a 
philosophy meanly proud of its own i 
unprofitableness, it is dch'ghtful to turn i 
to the lessons of the great English: 
teacher. We can almost forgive all I 
the faults of Bacon’s life when we read 
that singularly graceful and dignified ' 
passage ; "Ego certc, ut do me ipso, j 
qndd res est, loqnor, ct in iis qu© nunc i 
edo, ct in iis qum in postcrum meditor, 
dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si i 
qua sit, srepius sciens etvolens projicio, 
dum commodis humanis inser\iam ; 
quiquo architcctus fortosso in philoso' 
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phla ct scientiis csso dcbcam, otiam 
QpcrariuSjCtbajuluSjCt quidids demum 
fio, cum hand pnuca qum omnino fieri 
noccsse sit, alii autem oh Innatam su- 
perbiam subtcrfnginnt, ipso snstincam 
et exsequar.”* This philantJircpia, 
which, as he said in ono of the most 
remarkable of his early letters, “ was 
so fixed in his mind, as it could not bo 
removed,” this majestic humility, this 
persuasion that nothing can bo too in- 
significant for the attention of the 
wucst, which is not too insignificant to 
give pleasure or pain to tho meanest, 
is tho great characteristic distinction, 
the essential spirit of tho Baconian plii- 
losophy. We trace it in all that Bacon 
has written on Physics, on Laws, on 
Morals. And we conceive that from 
this pcculiarit}' all the other pecu- 
liarities of his system directly and al- 
most necessarily sprang. 

The spirit whicli appears in tho pas- 
sage of Seneca to which we have re- 
ferred tainted the whole body of the 
ancient phOosophy from he time of 
Socrates downwards, and took pos- 
session of intellects with which that of 
Seneca cannot for a moment bo com- 
pared. It pervades tho dialogues' of 
Plato. It may bo distinctly traced in 
many parts of the works of Aristotle, 
Bacon has dropped hints from wlfich it 
may be inferred that, in his opinion, 
the prevalence of this feeling was in a 
great measure to be attributed to tbe 
infiucnco of Socrates. Our great coiin- 
tryman evidently did not consider the 
revolution which Socrates cficcted in 
philosophy as a happy event, and con- 
stantly maintained that .the earlier 
Greek speculators, Democritus in par- 
ticular, were, on the whole, superior to 
their more celebrated successors.t 

Assuredly if the tree which Socrates 
planted and Plato watered is to be 
judged of by its flowers and leaves, it 
is the noblest of trees. But if we take, 
the homely test of Bacon, if we judge 
of tho tree by its ftuits, our opinion of 
it may perhaps be less favourable. 

•> 

• JJe Augmentis, Tab. 7. Cap. J. 

T Novum Offfanum.JAl). 1. Aph. W.TO. 
De Augmentis, Lib, 3. Cap. 4. Do priuMpiis 
atque originibus; Cogilata^ et visa, Ob- 
oareutio philosopbiarum. 
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When wc stun up all the useful truths 
v.'hiclt u'o owe to that philosoph}*, to 
what do they amount? "IVe find, indeed, 
abundant proofs that some of those 
who cultivated it were men of the first 
order ofinteUoct. We find among tlieir 
writings incomparable specimens both 
of dialectical and rhetorical art. Wo 
have no doubt that the ancient contro- 
versies wete of use, in so far ns they 
served to exercise the faculties of tlio 
disputants; for there is no controversy 
so idle that it may not bo of use in 
this way. But, when we look for some- 
thing more, for something which adds 
to the comforts or alleviates the cala- 
mities of the liuman race, wo ore forced 
to own ourselves disappointed. Wo 
aro forced to .say with Bacon that this 
celebrated philosophy ended in nothing 
but disputation, that it was neither a 
vineyard nor an olive-ground, but on 
intricate wood of briars and thistles, 
from which those who lost thomsclrcs 
in it brought back many scratches and 
no food.* 

Wc readily acknowlcdgo that some 
of the teachers of this unfruitful wisdom 
were among the greatest men that tho 
world has ever seen. If wo admit the 
justice of Bacon’s censure, wo admit it 
W'ith rcgret,'siniilar to that wliich Dante 
felt when ho Icmued tho fate of those 
illustrious heathens who were doomed 
to tho first ciiclc of Ilell. . . * 

"Gtan dnol ml preso al cuor quando'lo 
’nlcsi, 

ForocchO Rente di mollo valoro 

Oonobbi cue 'n quel limbo crau sospesi.” 

But in truth tho very admiration 
which wo feel for tho eminent philoso- 
phers of antiquity forces us to adopt 
tho opinion that their powers were 
systomatically misdirected. For how 
else could it be that such powers should 
effect so little for mankind? A pedes- 
trian may show ns much muscular 
vigour on a treadmill as on the high- 
way road. . But on tho road his vigour 
w’ill assuredly caity him fonvard; and 
on tho treadmill ho will not advance an 
ineh. The ancient philosophy was a 
treadmill, not a path. It was made up 
of revolving questions, of controversies 
which wore always beginning again, 
• Nowm Orgamm, Lib.l.Aph. V3. 
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It was n contrivance for having much 
exertion and no progress. Wo must 
neknowlcdgo that more than once, 
w'hile contemplating tho doctrines of 
tho Academy and the Portico, even os 
they appear in the transparent splen- 
dour of Cicero’s incomparable diction, 
wo have been tempted to mutter with 
the surly centurion in Persius, “Cur 
quis non prandcat hoc cst?” What is 
the highest good, whether pain be an 
evil, whether all things bo fated, 
whether vre can bo certain of any 
thing, whether wo can bo certain that 
we ate certain of nothing, whether a 
wise man can bo unhappy, whether all 
departwes from right bo equally re- 
prehensible; these, and other questions 
of the same sort, oceupied tho brains, 
tho tongues, and the pens of the ablest 
men in tho civilised world daring 
several centuries. This sort of phi- 
losophy, it is evident, could not be pro- 
gressive. It might indeed sharpen 
and invigorate tho minds of those who 
devoted themselves to it; and so might 
the disputes of tho orfiiodox Lillipu- 
tians and tho heretical Blcfuscudians 
about tho big ends and the little ends 
of eggs. But such disputes could add 
nothing to the stock of knowledge. 
Tho hiunan mind acoordingly, instead 
of marching, merely marked time. It 
took as much trouble as would have 
sufficed, to carry it fonvard ; and yet 
remained on tlic same spot, ^ere 
was no accumulation of truth, no heri- 
tage of trutli acquired by the labour of 
one generation and bequeathed to an- 
other, to bo again transmitted with 
large additions to a third. Where this 
philosophy was in tho time of Cicero, 
there it continued to be in tho time of 
Scncco, and there it continued to bo in 
tho time of Favorinus. The same sects 
wore still battling Avith tho same un- 
satisfactory arguments, about the some 
interminable questions. There had 
been no want of ingenuity, of zeal, of 
industry. Every trace of intellectual 
cultivation was there, except a harvest. 
There had been pJenty of ploughing, 
harrowing,rcnping, threshing. But the 
garners contained only smut and 
stubble. 

Tho ancient philosophers did not 
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f^Tinma and Bttchnnans, nourished with 
the finest compositions of the Augustan 
age, regarded with loathing the diy, 
embhed, and barbarous diction of re- 
spondents and opponents. Thej were 
far less studious about the matter of 
their writing than about the manner. 
They succeeded in reforming Latinify; 
but they never even aspired to efi'ect a 
reform in philosophy. 

At this time Bacon appeareA It is 
altogether incorrect to say, ns has often 
been said, that he was the first man 
who rose up against the Aristotelian 
philosophy when in the height of its 
power. The authority of that philo- 
sophy had, as wo have shown, received 
a fatal blow long before he was bom. 
Severiil spceulators, among whom Ba- 
mns is the best known, had recently 
attempted to form now sects. Bacon’s 
o^vn expressions about the state of pub- 
lie opinion in the time of Luther are 
clear and strong: “Acccdcbat,” says 
he, “odium ct contemptus, ilUs ipsis 
temporibus ortns erga Scholasticos.” 
And again, “ Scholasticorum doctritm 
despectui prorsus haberi coopit tanquam 
aspera ct barbnro.”* The part which 
Bacon played in this great ^nngo was 
the part, not of Eobespierre, but of 
Bonaparte. The ancient order of things 
had been subvcrtcA Some bigots still 
cherished with devoted loyalty the re- 
membrance of tlib fallen monaichy, and 
exerted themselves to efi'ect a restora- 
tion. But the^majority had no such 
feeling. Breed, yet not knowing how 
to use their freedom, they pursued no 
determinate course, and had found no 
lcadcr,capablo of conducting them. 

■ That leader at length arose,' The 
philosophy which ho taught was essen- 
tially new. It differed from that of the 
^ebrated ancient teachers, not merely 
in method, but also in object. Its ob- 
ject Wjas the good of mankind, in the 
sense in which the mass of mankind 
always have understood and always 
will understand the word goo A “ Me- 
ditor,V said Bacon, “instauratiohem 
philosophise cjusmodi quse nihil inanis 
aut abstracti habeat, quseque vitse hu- 

• Both these passages are in the first 
book of the J)e JLngmentis, 


manse conditioncs in melius prove- 
hat.”f 

Tlic difrcrence between the philoso- 
phy of Bacon and that of his predeces- 
sors cannot, we think, bo better illus- 
trated than by comparing his view’s on 
some important subjects mth those of 
Plato. Wo select Plato, because we 
conceive that he did more than any 
other person towards giving to the 
minds of speculative men that bent 
whidi they retained till they received 
from Bacon a new impulse in a diame- 
trically opposite direction. 

It is curious to observe how diffe- 
rently these great men estimated the 
value of every kind of knowledge. 
Take Arithmetic for example, Plato, 
after speaking slightly of the conve- 
nience of being able to reckon and 
compute in the ordinary transactions 
of life, passes to what ho considers as 
a far more important advantage. The 
stndy of tho properties of numbers, 
ho tells us, habituates tho mind to tho 
contemplation of pure truth, and raises 
us above the material universe. He 
would have his disciples apply them- 
selves to this study, not that they may 
ho able to buy or sell, not that they 
may qualify themselves to be shop- 
keepers or travelling merchants, hut 
that they may loam to w’ithdraw their 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacle 
of this visible and tangible^ w’orld, and 
to fix them on the immutable essences 
of things.^: 

Bacon, on tho other hand, valued 
tills branch of knowledge, only on 
account of its uses with reference to 
that visible and tan^blo world which 
Plato BO much despised. Ho speaks 
with scorn of the mystical arithmetic 
of the later. Platonists, and laments 
tho propensity of mankind to employ, 
on mere matters of cariosity, powers 
the whole exertion of which is required 
for xmrposcs of solid advantage. He 
ndrises arithmeticians to leave these 
trifles, and to employ themselves in 
framing convenient expressions, whicli 
may ho of use in physical researches.! 

t SedarffutiojPliilosopTtiantm, 

t Platons Book 7. 

§ 2)e Augmenfis, liib.3. Cbp, 0. 
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Tho 8Ame reaEons vrMcIi led Plato 
to recommend the study of oiithmetic 
led him to recommend also the study 
of mathematics. The vulgar crowd of 
geometricians, ho says, will not under- 
stand him, liiey have practice always 
in view. They do not know that the 
real use of the science is to lead men 
to the knowledge of abstract, essential, 
eternal truth.* Indeed, if wo ore to 
bclioTO Plutarch, Plato carried this 
feeling so far that ho considered geo- 
metry as degraded by being applied to 
any purpose of vulgar utility. Archy- 
tos, it seems, had framed machines of 
extraordinary power on mathematical 
principles.! Plato remonstrated with 
iiis friend, and declared that this was 
to degrade a noble intellectual cxerdse 
into a low craft, fit only for carpenters 
and wheelwrights. The office of geo* 
metiy, ho said, was to discipline the 
min^ not to minister to the base 
W’ants of the body. Pfis interference 
was successful; and from that time, 
according to Plutarch, the science of 
mechanics was considered as unworthy 
of the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later ago imitated 
and surpassed Archytos. But even 
Archimedes was not free from the pre- 
voihng notion that geometry was de- 
graded by being employed to produce 
anything useful. It was with ctifiiculty 
that ho was induced to stoop from 
speculation to practice. Ho was half 
osbonied of those inventions which 
were the wonder of hostile nations, 
and always spoke of them slightingly 
as mere amusements, as trifles in which 
a mathematician might be suffered to 
relax his mind after intense applica- 
tion to the higher parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this sub- 
ject was diametrically opposed to that 
of the ancient philosophers. Ho valued 
geometry chiefly, if not solely, on ac- 
count of those uses, which to Plato 
appeared so base. And it is reihark- 
ablo that the longer Bacon lived the 
stronger tins fee&g became. 'When 

• Plato’s Septtblie, Book 7. 

t Plutarch, Sympos, vui. and I^e cf 
Harcellus. Iho maohmes of Arebytas arc 
also mentioned by Aulus Gcllius and Dio- 
genes Laertius. 


in 1605 he wrote the two books on the 
Advancement of Learning, he dwelt 
on the advantages which mankind de- 
rived from mixed mathematics ; but ho 
at tiro same time admitted that the 
beneficial effect produced by mathema- 
tical study on the intellect, though a 
collateral advantage, was “no less wor- 
thy than that which was principal and 
intended.” But it is evident that his 
views underwent a change. When, 
near twenty years later, he published 
the De Avgmentis, which is the Trea- 
tise on the Advancement of Learning, 
greatly expanded and carefully cor- 
rectccC ho made important alterations 
in the part which rdated to mathema- 
tics. He condemned with severity the 
high pretensions of the mathematidans, 
“dclicias ct fastnm mathcmaticorum.” 
Assuming the well-being of the human 
race to be the end of maowledge^, he 
pronounced that mathematical science 
could claim no higher rank than that 
of an appendage or auxiliary to other 
sciences. Mathematical science, he 
says, is the handmaid of natnral philo- 
sophy ; she ought to demean herself os 
such ; and he declares that he cannot 
conceive by what ill chance it has hap- 
pened that she presumes to claim pre- 
cedence over her mistress. He predicts 
— a prediction which would have made 
Pinto shudder — ^tbnt as more and more 
discoveries are made in physics, there 
will be more and more branches of 
mixed mathematics. Of that collateral 
advantage the value of which, twenty 
years before, he rated so highly, he says 
not one word. This omission cannot 
have been the effect of mere Inadvert- 
ence. His own treatise was before him. 
Prom that treatise he dchberately ex- 
punged whatever was favourable to the 
study of pure mathematics, and inserted 
several keen reflections on the ardent 
votaries of that study. This fact, in 
our opimon, admits of only one expla- 
nation. Bacon’s lore of those pursuits 
which directly tend to improve &e con- 
dition of mankind, and his jealousy of 
nil pursuits merely curious, had grown 
upon him, and had, it may be, become 

t Usui et oommodis hominum oonsu* 
limus. 
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fanmodcratc. Ho was afraid of using 
any expression which might Imvo Uic 
effect of inducing any man of talents 
to employ in speculations, useful only 
to the mind of the speculator, a single 
hour which might ho employed in ex- 
tending the empire of man over mat- 
ter.* If Bacon erred here, wo must 
acknowledge that we greatly prefer his 
error to the opposite error of Plato. 
ITTe have no piitienco ■with a philosophy 
wliich, like those Homan matrons who 
swallowed abortives in order to pre-l 
servo their shapes, takes pains to bo 
barren for fear of being homely. 

Lot us pass to astronomy. This was 
one of the sciences which Plato ex- 
horted his disoiplcs to loam, but for 
reasons far removed from common! 
habits of thinking. “ Shall wc set down 
astronomy,” says Socrates, “among the 
subjects of study ?”f “I think so,” 
ansivers his young friend Glaucon : 
“to know something about the sea- 
sons, the months, and tho years is of 
use for military purposes, os well as 
for agriculture and na'vigation.” “It 
amuses me,” says Socrates, “toseohow 
afraid you ore, lest tho common herd 
of people should accuse you of recom- 1 
mending useless studies.” He then 
proceeds, in that pure and magnificent 
diction which, as Cicero said, Jupiter 
would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to 
explain, that the use of astronomy is 
not to add to the vulgar comforts of 
life, but to assist in raising the mind to 
the contemplation of things which ore 
to be perceived by the pure intellect 
alone. The knowledge of tho actual 
motions of the heavenly bodies Socrates 
considers ns of little value. The ap- 
pearances whicli make the sky beauti- 
ful at night arc, he tells us, like the 
figures which a geometrician draws on 
tho sand, mere examples, mere helps to 
feeble minds. We must get beyond 
them ; we must' neglect them; we must 
attain to an astronomy which is as in- 
dependent of tho actual stars as geo- 
metrical truth is independent of tho 


• Compare the passage rdating to ma- 
thematics m tho Second Book of the 
Advancement of Learning, with tho J)t 
AugmtnUs, Lib. S. Cap, 6. 
f Plato’s SepwhUc, Book?. 


lines of an fil-drawn diagram. This 
is, wo imagine, vciy nearly, if not 
exactly, the astronomy which Bacon 
compared to tho ox of Prometheus^, a 
sleek, well-shaped hide, stuffed with 
rubbish, goodly to look at, hut contun- 
ing nothing to cat. He complained 
that astronomy had, to its great injniy, 
been separated from natural philoso- 
phy, of which it was one of the noblest 
provinces, and annexed to tho domain 
of mathematics. The world stood in 
need, he said, of a very different astro- 
nomy, of a living astronomy§, of an 
astronomy which should set forth tho 
nature, tho motion, and the influences 
of the heavenly bodies, as th(^ redly 
arc||. 

On the greatest and most useful of 
all human inventions, tho invention of 
alphabetical writing, Plato did not 
look with much complacency. Ho 
seems to have thought that tho use of 
letters had operated on the human 
mind as tho use of the go-cart in 
learning to walk, or of corks in learn- 
ing to sivim, is said to operate on tho 
human body. It was a support which, 
in his opinion, soon become indis- 
pensable to those who used it, which 
made ■s'igorous exertion first unneces- 
sary and then impossible. The powers 
of tho intellect would, ho conceived, 
have been more fully developed with- 
out this delusive aid. Men would 
have been compelled to exercise tho 
understanding and tho memory, and, 
by deep and assiduous meditation, to 
make truth thoroughly their o>m. 
Now, on the contrary, much know- 
ledge is traced on paper, but little is 
engraved in tho som. A man is ccr- 
I tain that he can find information at a 
moment’s notice when he wants it. 
He therefore sidFcrs it to fade from his 
mind. Such a man cannot in strict- 
ness be said to know anything. Ho 
has the show without tho reality of 
■wisdom. These opinions , Plato has 
put into the month of on ancient king 

I SeAugmentis, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. 

s Astronomia ■viva. 

II “ Quio substantiam et motum -et in- 
fiuxum ccolestiunu prout re vera sunt pro- 
pemat.” Oompai^bis language with Plato’s 

fi’ iv rC ovoavw taavuiv". 
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of B?ypL* IJal if is criilcnt fwm tho 
CPtiTcst timt tiicVMcrc his own; and 
so they were understood to bo by 
Qainctllian.t Indeed they nrc in per- 
fect accordance with the wliolo Platonic 
system. 

liacoa’s views, ns may c.asfly be 
pjpposcd, were widely difierent.^ TJic 
powers of tho memory, he observes, 
without the help of writing, c.in do 
little towards the ndvnncemcnt of nny 
iweful science. lie nchnowlcdpcs that 
the memory may 1« di<oiplincd to 
such a point ns to be able to perfonn 
very c,vimordinary feats. But on .«uch 
feats he sets little value, llio hnbit< 
of his mind, ho tells u«, arc such that 
he is not disposed to nito hip;hly anv 
accomplishment, however rare, s\htch 
{< of no practical use to manhind. 
As to these prodi;;iotis nchics’cmcnts 
of tire memory, he nrnka them with 
tho ccchibition's of roiic-dnnccrs and 
tuuihlcn'. “ Tlic.so two pcrformnncc.s,’* 
he says, '* nrc innch of tho same sort. 
The one is tm abuse of ibc powers of 
the body; tho other is an nhuso of the 
powers of the mind. Both may per- 
haps c.\cltc our wonder; but neither is 
entitled to our respect.” 

To Plato, tho tcicnco of medicine 
appeared to he of very dispumhlc ad- 
vantngc.§ llo did not indeed object 
to quick cures for nento disorders, or 
for injuries produced by accidents. 
But (ho art which resists the slow sap 
of a clironic disease, which repairs 
frames enervated by lust, swollen bv 
gluttony, or inflamed by wine, whicit 
encourages fcnsunlity by mitigating 
the natural jiunishmcnt of the sen- 
Fualist, and ]>rolong8 cjclsicnco when 
tlio^ intellect has censed to retain its 
entire cnergj’, bad no share of his 
esteem. A life protracted by me(1ic.al 
skill he pronounced to bo a long death. 
The exercise of tho art of nicdicino 
ought, ho said, to bo tolerated, so far 
as that art may scr^’o to euro tho 
occasional distempers of men whoso 
constitutions ore good. As to tlioso 

• Piste’s Phadnit, 

t Quinctillan, XI. 

• 1 Auamentti, lib, B. Cap. 8. 

i Vim's Jlepubtle.JiwMn. 


wbo have bad constitution's, let them 
die; and the sooner tho better. Snclt 
men are unfit for war, for magistracy, 
for the manegcinent of their domestic 
nflairs, for severe study and specula- 
tion. If ihcyeng.igo m nny vigorous 
mental cverciee, they are troubled 
with giddiness and fulness of (he head, 
all which they lay to the account of 
philosophy. 'JTlie best thing tliat can 
happen to such wrctclics is to have 
done with life at once. IIo quotes 
mythical nutliorlty in support of this 
doctrine; and reminds his disciples 
that tho practice of the sons of JEsm- 
Inpiti*, ns described by Homer, ex- 
tended only to the cure of external 
injuries. 

Far dilFcrcnt was tho philosophy of 
Bacon. Uf all the sciences, that which 
ho seems to have rcg.ardcd wiili tiio 
gn'-atcsi interest w.as the science which, 
ill Pinto's opinion, would not be tole- 
rated in It well regulated community. 
To make men jicrfcct was no part of 
Bacon’s ]>lnn. ilis humble aim was 
to malco imperfect men comfortable, 
llio bcncficcnco of his philosopliy 
rcEcmhlcd tho hcncficcnco of tho com- 
mon Father, whose sun rises on tho 
evil and tho good, whoso rain de- 
scends for tho just and tlio unjust. In 
Pinto’s ojdnion man was iimdo for 
philo.sophy; in Bacon’s opinion philo- 
sophy was made for man ; it was a 
means to an end; and that end was to 
incren'o the idcnsures and to mitigate 
the pains of millions wiio are not and 
cannot ho pliilosophcrs. That a vnlc- 
tndinnrinn who took great pleasure in 
being wheeled along his terrace, who 
relished his boiled chicken and his 
weak wine and water, and who en- 
joyed a hearty laugh over tho Queen 
of Navarro’s tides, should be treated ns 
a capitt lupinum hccnusc ho could not 
rend tho Tiinmus without n headache, 
was a notion which tho liumnno spirit 
of tho Bnglish school of wisdom alto- 
gether rejected. Bacon would not 
have thought it beneath tho dignity of 
a philosopher to contrive an improved 
garden chair for such a valetudinarian, 
to devise some w’ay of rendering his 
medicines moro pidatablc, to invest 
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repasts wLich ho might enjoy, and 
pillows on which ho might sleep 
soundlyj and this thongh there might 
not he the smallest hope that the mind 
of the poor invalid would ever rise to 
the contemplation of the ideal bcantifal 
and the ideal good. As Plato had 
cited the religious legends of Greece to 
justify his contempt for the more re- 
condite parts of the art of healing. 
Bacon vindicated the dignity of that 
art by appealing to the example of 
C^st, and reminded men that the 
great Physician of the sonl did not 
disdain to be also the physician of the 
body.* 

IT^en we pass from the science of 
medicine to that of legislation, we find the 
some difihrcnce between the systems of 
these two great men. Plato, at the com- 
mencement of the Dialogue on Laws, 
lays it down as a fiindamcntal prin- 
dple that the end of legislation is to 
moke men virtnons. It is nnnecessory 
to point out the extravagant con- 
dusions to wMcb such a proposition 
leads. Bacon wdl knew to how great 
an extent the happiness of every 
society must depend on the virtue of 
its members; and he also knew what 
legislators can and what they cannot 
do for the purpose of promoting virtue. 
The view which he has given of the 
end of legislation, and of the prindpd 
means for the attainment of that end, 
has always seemed to ns eminently 
happy, even among the many happy 
passages of the same kind with which 
his works ahonnd. “Pinis et scopns 
quern leges intueri atque ad qnem jns- 
sioncsetsanetiones snasdirigero debent, 
non alius est qnam ut -dves feliciter 
degant. Id fiet si pletate et reUgjono 
recte institnti, moribus honesti, armis 
adversus hostes extemos tuti, legum 
auxilio adversus seditiones et privatos 
injurias mnniti, imperio et magistra- 
tibns obseqnentc^ copiis et opibns 
locupletes et florentes faerint.”f The 
end is the wdl-being of tho people. 
The means are the imparting of moral 
and religions education; tho providing 
of everything necessary for defence 

* Lib. 4. Cap. 2, 

t lb., Lib. 8. Cap. 3. Apb. 6. 


agdnst foreign enemies; tho main- 
taining of internal order; tho esta- 
blishing of a judicial, financial, and 
commercial ^stem, under which wedth 
may he rapidly accumulated and se- 
curely enjoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in 
which laws ought to he drawi^ there is 
a remarkable difibrence of opinion be- 
tween the Greek and the Englishman. 
Unto thought a preamble essential; 
Bacon thought it mischiovons. Each 
was consistent with himself. Plato, 
considering the moral improvement of 
the people as the end of leglriafion, 
justly imerred riiata law which com- 
manded and threatened, hut which 
neither convinced the reason, nor 
touched the heart, most he a most im- 
perfect law. He was not content with 
deterring from theft a man who still 
continued to he a thief at heart, with 
restraining a son who hated his mother 
from beating lus mother. Tho only 
obedience on which he set much volne 
was the obedience which an enlightened 
understanding yields to reason, and 
which a virtnons disposition yields to 
precepts of virtue. He really seems to 
have believed that, by prefixing to 
every law an eloquent and patheric ex- 
hortation, he shomd, to a great extent, 
render penal enactments superfinons. 
Bacon entertained no such romantic 
hopes; and he well know the practical 
inconveniences of the course which 
Plato recommended. “ Neque nobis," 
says he, “prologi legnmqni iueptiolim 
habiti sunt, et leges introdnennt dis- 
pntantos non jnbentes, ntique placercnt, 
si priscos mores ferro possemus. ...... 

Quantum fieri potest prologi evitentnr, 
et lex incipiat a jussione.”j: 

Each of the great men whom we 
have compared intended to illnstrato 
his system by a philosophical romance; 
and each left his romance imperfect. 
Had Plato lived to finish the Critias, a 
comparison between that noble fiction 
and tho new Atlantis would probably 
have furnished us with still more strik- 
ing instances than any which we have 
given. It is amusing to think' with 
what horror he would have seen such 

^ 2>g Avgmeniia, Lib. 8. Cap. 3. Apb. es, 

** V. « 
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on institntion as Solomon’s Ilonso 
rising in his republic; with whnt vc- 
hcmcnco ho would havo ordered 
the brcwhouscs, tho perfume-houses, 
and tho dispensatories to ho pulled 
down; and with whnt ihcxornblo 
rigour ho would havo driven beyond 
tho frontier all tho Fellows of tho Col- 
lege, Merchants of Light and Depreda- 
tors, Lamps and Pioneers. 

To sum up tho whole, wo should say 
that the aim of tho Platonic philosophy 
was to exalt man into a god. Tho aim 
of tho Baconian philosophy was to 
prorido man uith whnt ho requires 
wliilc ho continues to bo man. Tho 
mm of tho Platonic philosophy was to 
raise us far above tmlg.ar wants. Tho 
aim of tho Baconian philosophy was 
to supply our vulgar wants. The for- 
mer aim was noble; but tho latter was 
attainable. Plato drew a good bow; 
but, like Acestes in Virgil, ho aimed 
at tho stars ; and therefore, though 
there was no want of strength or skill, 
tho shot was thrown away. His arrow 
was indeed followed by a track of daz- 
zling radiance, but it struck nothing. 

" Volnna liquidis in nubibus arsitnnindo 
BIgnavitquo viatn flomnds, tonuisquo rcccssit 
Consumta in ventos.” 

Bacon fixed his cyo on a mark which 
was placed on tho earth, and within 
bow-shot, and hit it in tho white. The 
philosophy of Plato began in words and 
ended in words, noble words indeed, 
words such ns were to bo expected 
from tho finest of human intellects ex- 
ercising boundless dominion over tlto 
finest of human languages. Tho 
philosophy of Bacon began in observa- 
tions and ended in arts. 

The boast of tho ancient philosophers 
was that their doctrine formed tho 
minds of men to n high degree of wis- 
dom and virtne. This was indeed the 
only practical good which tho most 
celebrated of those teachers oven pro- 
tended to ciTcct; and undoubtedly, if 
they had cfTcctcd this, they would have 
deserved for higher praiso than if they 
had discovered the roost salutary medi- 
cines or constructed the most powcrfnl 
machines. But tho truth is that, in 
those very matters in which nlono they 
professed to do any goodto mankind, in 


those very matters for the sako of winch 
they neglected all tho vulgar interests 
of manldnd, they did nothing, or worso 
than nothing. They promised what 
was impracticable; they despised what 
was practicable; they filled tho world 
with long words and long beards; and 
they Icib it as wicked and ns ignorant 
os they found it. 

An aero in Middlesex is better than 
a principality in Utopia. Tlio smallest 
actual good is better than the most 
magnificent promises of impossibilities, 
Tho wise man of tho Stoics would, no 
doubt, bo a grander object than a steam- 
engine. But there aro steam-engines. 
And tho wisQ man of tho Stoics is yet 
to bo bom. A philosophy which should 
enable a man to feel perfectly happy 
whilo in agonies of pain would be 
better than n philosophy which as- 
suages pain. But we know that thcro 
arc remedies which will assuage pain; 
and wo know that tlio ancient sages 
liked tho tootliacho just as little ns their 
neighbours. A philosophy whitdi should 
extingnish cupidity would bo better 
than a philosophy which should dcriso 
laws for tho security of property. But 
it is possible to make laws whidi shall, 
to a very great extent, secure property. 
And wo do not understand liow any 
motives which tho ancient philosophy 
furnished conld extingnish cupi^ty. 
"Wo know indeed that the philosophers 
wore no better than other men From 
tho testimony of friends ns well as of 
foes, from tho confessions of Epictetus 
and Seneca, as well ns from the sneers of 
Lucian and tho ficrco invectives of 
Jnvonnl, it is plain that these teachers 
of virtue had all tho vices of their 
neighbours, with tho additional vico of 
hypocrisy. Some people may think 
tlio object of tho Baconian philosophy 
a low object, but they cannot deny that, 
high or low, it has been attained. They 
cannot deny that every year makes an 
addition to whnt Bacon colled “ fruit.” 
They cannot deny that mankind have 
made, and nro making, great and con- 
stant progress in tho road wluch ho 
pointed ont to them. TTas there any 
snch progressivo movement among the 
ancient philosophers ? After they had 
been declaiming eight hnndrcd years, 
had they made tho world better than 
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when they began? Onr belief is that, 
among the philosophers themsdves, in- 
stead of a progressive improvement 
there was a progressive degeneracy. 
An abject superstition which Democri- 
tus or Anaxagoras would have rejected 
with scorn, added the last disgrace to 
the long dotage of the Stoic and 
Platonic schools. Those unsuccessful 
attempts to articulate which are so de- 
lightful and interesting in a child 
shock and disgust in an aged paralytic; 
and in the same way, those wOd and 
mythological fictions which charm ns, 
when we hear them lisped by Greek 
poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed 
sensation of pily and loathing, when 
mumbled by Greek philosophy in 
its old age. "We know that guns, 
cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, arc better 
in our time than they were in the 
time of our fathers, and were better 
in the time of onr fathers than they 
w'eroin the timo of our grandfathers. 
IVc might, therefore, be inclined to 
think that, when a philosophy which 
boasted that its object was the eleva- 
tion and purification of the mind, and 
which for this object neglected the sor- 
did office of ministering tp the comforts 
of the body, had fiourished in the high- 
est honour during many hundreds of 
years, a vast mord amelioration must 
have taken place. "Was it so ? Look 
at the schools of this wisdom four cen- 
turies before the Christian era and four 
centuries after that era. Compare the 
men whom those schools formed at those 
two periods. Compare Plato and Liba- 
nius. Compare Perides and Julian. 
This philosophy confessed, nay boasted, 
that for every end but one it was use- 
less. Had it attained that one end ? 

Suppose that Justinian, when he 
closed the schools of Athens, had 
called on the last few sages who still 
haunted the Portico, and lingered ronnd 
the ancient plane-trees, to show their 
rifle to public veneration : suppose that 
he had said: “A thousand years have 
elapsed since, in this famous city, So- 
crates posed Protagoras and Hippias ; 
during those thousand years a large 
proportion of the ablest men of every 
generation has been employed in con- 
stant efibrts to bring to perfection the 


philosophy which yon teach , that phi- 
losophy has been munificently patron- 
ised by the powerful ; its professors 
have been held in the highest esteem 
by the public ; it has drawn to itself 
almost all the sap and rigour of the 
human intellect : and what has it 
effected ? TVhat profitable truth has it 
taught us which wo shotild not equally 
have known trithout it ? TVhat has it 
enabled us to do which wc should not 
have been equally able to do without 
it?” Such questions, V'c suspect, would 
have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. 
Ask a follower of Bacon what the new 
philosophy, ns it was called in the timo 
of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his answer is ready ; “It 
has lengthened life; it has mitigated 
pain; it has extinguished diseases; it 
has increased the fertility of the soil; 
it has given new securities to the 
mariner; it has furnished new arms 
to the warrior; it has spanned great 
rivers and estuaries with bridges of 
form unknown to onr fathers; it hiis 
guided the thunderbolt innocuously 
from heaven to earth; it lists lighted 
up the night with the splendour of the 
day; it has extended the range of the 
human visioni it has multiplied the 
power of the human muscles; it has 
.accelerated motion; it has annihilated 
distance ; it has facilitated intercourse, 
correspondence, all friendly otficcs, all 
despatch of business ; it has enabled 
man to descend to the dcptlis of the 
sen, to soar into the air, to penetrate 
securely into the noxious recesses of 
the earth, to traverse the land in cars 
which whirl along without horses, and 
the ocean in ships which run ten knots 
an hour against flic ^vind. These are 
but a part of its fruits, and of its first 
fruits. For it is a philosophy which 
never rests, which has never attained, 
which is never perfect. Its law is 
progress. A point which yestcrd.ay 
was invisible is its goal to-day, and 
will bo its starting-post to-morrow.” 

Great and various as the powers of 
Bacon were, he owes his wide and dur- 
able fame chiefiy to this, that all those 
powers received their direction from 
common sense. His love of the vulgar 
useful, his strong sympathy with the 
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poptJnr nosions of pood nnd cril, and 
the openness with which he avowed 
tlwt fytniiathy, arc the focret of his 
influence. There was in In'* system no 
tan:, no illusion. lie had no anointinp 
for broken bones, no fine theories de 
nonrpnmcnts to ixrrsuade men 
out of their senses. lie knew th.it men, 
And j'liilo'ophers ns well as oilier men, 
do ncto.illy love life, health, comfort, 
honour, sccaritr, the society of friends 
nnd do actually dislike death, sickness, 
p.wn. povenyj dispraco, danger, se- 
paration from those to whom they 
urc attached. Be knew that religion, j 
though it often rcpnlatcs and moderates i 
these feelings, seldom eradicates them;] 
nor did he think it desirable for man- 
kind that they should be cmdiaitcd. 
Hie plan of eradicating them by con- 
ceits like those of Scnec.1, or syllo- 
pi«ms like those of Chrysippns, was 
too prc}'osierous to be for a moment 
entert-ained liy a mind like hi*, llo 
did not ondersmnd wbat wisdom tlicre 
could bo in changing names wlicro it 
was iffijuissiblc to change things} in 
denying that blindness, hunger, the 
gout, the rack, were evils, and calling 
them } in refusing to ac- 

knowledge that health, safety, plenty, 
wore good things, and duhbuig them 
hy the name of iSdi^apA, In his 
opinions on all these subjects, ho w’as 
not a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor an 
Academic, but what w'onld have been 
called by Stoics, Epicurc.ins, nnd Aca- 
demics a mere a mere com- 

innn man. And it was precisely be- 
caiKC be w'ns so that his name makes 
so great an cm in the histoiy of the 
svorld. It was because he dug deep 
that he was able to pile hipli. It was 
because, in order to lay liLs founda- 
tions. he went down into those parts of 
human nature' which He low, hut which 
arc not liable to change, that the fabric 
which lie reared bos risen to so stately 
an deration, nnd stands with such im- 
movable strength. 

^Yo have sometimes thought that 
an arousing fiction might be written, 
in which a disdplc of Epictetus nnd a | 
disciple of Bacon should bo introduced i 
ns fcUow-traTcllcrs. lliey come to n j 
s iltage where the small-pox has just ! 
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begnn to rage, and find honsc,s shut 
up, intcreourac suspended, the sick 
abandoned, mothers weeping In terror 
over their children. Tlie Stoic assutes 
the dismayed population that there is 
nothing bad in the small-pox, and that 
to a wise man dbease, deformity, death, 
the loss of friends, arc not criis. Tlic 
Baconian takes out a lancet and begins 
to vaccinate. Tliey find a body of 
miners in great dismay. An explosion 
of noiconic vapours iuts just killed 
many of those who were nt work ; nnd 
the survivors are afraid to venture into 
the cavern. Tlic Stoic assures them 
that such an accident is nothing hut a 
mere ivoirpo^fiitvi'. The Baconian, 
who has no stich fine word at his com- 
mand. contents him<clf with devising a 
safety-lamp. They find a shipwTCcked 
rneniam wringing hw hands on the 
shore. Ilis vessel witli an inestimable 
cargo has just gone down, and ho is 
reduced in a moment from opnicncc to 
beggaiy. Tlio Stoic exhorts him not 
to seek happiness in things which Ho 
without himself, and repents the whole 
chapter of Epictetus rpbs rditriiv dvopiey 
SKSomiras. Tlie B.aconian constructs a 
diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns 
wiUi the most precious cflccts from the 
wreck. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations of the diflcrcncc between 
the philoeojiliy of thorns nnd the pliilo. 
sophy of fruit, the philosophy of words 
nnd the philosophy of works. 

Ikicon has been accused of overrating 
the importance of tliosc sciences which 
minister to tlic physical well-being of 
man, and of underrating the importance 
of moral pliilosophy; nnd it cannot be 
denied that persons who read the 
Abi-imi Organum nnd the De yiuffmenth, 
without adverting to the circumstances 
under wliicli those works were u-ritten, 
will find much that may seem to coun- 
tenance the accusation. It is certain, 
however, that, though in practice ho 
often w’cnt vciy wrong, nnd though, os 
his historic.'il work nnd his essays 
prove, ho did not hold, even in theory, 
very strict opinions on points of poli- 
tico momUtr, ho was for too wise a 
man not to know bow mucli our well- 
being depends on the regulation of our 
minds. The world for which he wished 
D D 
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was not, ns some people seem to ima- 
gine, a world of water-wheels,^ power- 
looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and 
knaves. He Avould have been as ready 
as Zeno himself to maintain that no 
bodily comforts which could be devised 
by the skill and labour of a hundred 
generations would give happiness to a 
man whose mind was under the tyranny 
of licentious appetite, of envy, of hatred, 
or of fear. If he sometimes appeared 
to ascribe importance too exclusively 
to the arts which increase the outward 
comforts of our species, the reason is 
plain. Tliose arts had been most un- 
duly depreciated. They had been re- 
presented as unwortliy of the attention 
of a man of liberal education. “Co- 
gitavit,” says Bacon of himself, ** earn 
esse opinioncm sive sestimadonem hu- 
midam et domnosam, minni nempe 
majestatem mentis humance, si in ex- 
perinientis et rebus particularibus, sen- 
Eui subjcctis, et in materia terminatis, 
din ac multumversetur: praisertim cum 
hujusmodi res ad inquirendum laborio- 
Etn, ad meditandum ignobiles, ad dis- 
cendum aspetxe,ad practicam illibcroles, i 
numero indnitte, et subtUitate pusillss 
videri solcont, et ob hujusmodi condi- 
tioncs, glorite artium minus sintaccom- 
modatffi.”* This opinion seemed to 
him “omnia in fomilia humana tur- 
bosse.” It had undoubtedly caused 
many arts which were of the greatest 
utility, and which were susceptible of 
the greatest improvements, to be ne- 
glected by speculators, and abandoned j 
to joiners, masons, smiths, weavers, apo- 
thecaries. It was necessary to assert' 
the dignity of those arts, to bring them 
prominently fonvard, to proclaim that, i 
as they have a most serious elTcct on 
human happiness, they are not un- 
worthy of the attention of the highest 
human ^intellects. Again, it was by 
illustrations draum from these arts that 
Bacon could most easily illustrate his 
principles. It was by improvements 


Cbgitata et visa, The exi 


humida mw surprise a 

touted to Bacon’s style. The Elusion is to 
the maxim of Heraclitus the obscure : " Dry 
hght is the bMt." By dry light. Bacon un. 
derstqod the light of the intellect, nut ob- 
scui cd by the mists of passion, interest, or 
or^udice. 


effected in these arts that the soundness 
of his principles could bo most speedily 
and decisively brought to the test, and 
made manifest to common understand- 
ings. He acted like a wise commander 
who thins every other part of his line to 
strengthen a point where the enemy is 
attacking with peculiar fury, and oh 
the fate of which the event of the battle 
seems likely to depend. In the Novum 
Organum, however, he distinctly and 
most trnly declares that his philosophy 
is no less a Moral than a Natural Phi- 
losophy, that, though his illustrations 
ore drawn from physical science, the 
principles which tliose illustrations are 
intended to explain are just as appli- 
cable to ethical and political inquiries 
os to inquiries into the nature of heat 
and vegetation.! 

He frequently treated of moral sub- 
jects ; and he brought to those subjects 
that spirit which was the essence of his' 
whole system. He has left us many 
admirable practicable observations on 
what he somewhat quaintly colled the 
Georgies of the mind, on the mental 
culture which tends to produce good 
dispositions. Some persons, he said, 
might accuse him of spending labour 
on a matter so simple that ms prede- 
cessors had passed it by with contempt. 
He desired such persons to remember 
that he had from the first annopneed 
the objects of his search to be not the 
splendid and the surprising, but the 
useful and the true, not the deluding 
dreams which go forth through the 
shining portal of ivory, but the hum- 
bler r^ities of the gate of horn.j: 

True to this principle, he indulged 
in no rants about the fitness of things, 
the all-sulHciency of virtue, and the 
dignity of human nature. He dealt nut 
at all in resounding. nothings, such as 
those with which Bolingbroke pretended 
tocomfort himself in exile, and in which 
Cicero vainly sought consolation after 
the loss of TuMa. The casuistical sub- 
tilties which occupied the attention of 
the keenest spirits of his age had, it 
should seem, no attractions for him. 
The doctors whom Escobar afterwards 
compared to the four heasts and the 

t Novtm Organum, Lib. 1. Aplu 127. 

I $ lie Augmentts, Lib. 7. Cbp. 3. 
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fonr-and-twenty elders in the Apoca- of cbnrity, the curb of evil passions, 
lypso Bacon dismissed \vith most con- the consolation of the wretched, the 
temproons brevity. “ Inancs pleram- support of the timid, the hope of the 
que evadunt ct futiles.”* Nor did dying. But controversies on spccula- 
ho ever meddle with tliose enigmas tivo points of theology seem to have 
which have puzzled hundreds of gene- engaged scarcely any portion of his 
rations, and will puzzle hundreds more, attention. In what ho .wrote on 
He said nothing about the grounds of Church Government he showed, ^ far 
moral obligation, or the freedom of the os ho dared, a tolerant and charitable 
tiiimnn wilL Ho hod no inclination to spirit. Ho troubled himself not at all 
employ himself in labours resembling about Homoousians and Homoiousians, 
thoso of tho damned in the Grecian Monothclites and Ncstorians. Ho 
Tartarus, to spin for ever on tho same lived in an age in which ^putes on 
wheel round die same pivot, to g.ape the most subtle points of ^vinity ox- 
for over after the same deluding dus> cited an intense interest throughout 
ters, to pour water for over into tho Europe, and nowhere more than in 
same bottomless buckets, to pace for England. He was placed in tho very 
ever to and fro on the same woiirisome tliick of the conflict. Ho was in power 
path after the same recoiling stone, nt tho time of tho Synod of Dort, and 
Ho exhorted his disciplca to prosecute must for months have been daily 
researches of n t cry diilcrcnt dcscrip- deafened with talk about election, 
tion, to consider moral sdcnco as a reprobation, and final perseverance, 
practical science, a science of which Yet we do not remember a line in his 
the object was to cure tho diseases and works from which it can bo inferred 
perturbations of tho mind, and which that ho was cither a Calvinist or an 
could bo improved only by a method Arminian. . While the world was re- 
analogous to that which has improved sounding with the noise of a disputa- 
mcdicino and surgery. Moral pliiloso- tiOiis philosophy and a disputations 
pbers ought, ho said, to set Uicmsclvcs theology, tho Baconian school, like , 
vigorously to work for the purpose of Alworthy seated bctw'ccn Square and 
discovering what arc tho actual oficcts Thwackmn, preserved a calm ncutra- 
produced on tho human character by lity, b-olf scornful, half benevolent, and 
particular modes of education, by the content with adding to tho sum of 
indulgence of particular habits, by tho practical good, loft the war of words 
study of particular books, by society, to thoso who liked it. 
hj emulation, by imitation. Then wo Wo have dwelt long on the end of 
might hope to find out what mode of tho Baconian plulosophy, because from 
training was most likely to preserve this peculiarity all tho other pcculiarl- 
and restore moral health.f tics of that philosophy necessarily 

What ho was ns a natural philoso- arose. Indeed, scarcely any person 
pher and a moral philosopher, that ho who proposed to himself tho same end 
was also ns a theologian. Ho was, with Bacon could fail to hit upon tho 
we are convinced, a sincere believer in same moans. 

the divine authority of the Christian The vulgar notion about Bacon wo 
revelation. Nothing can bo found in take to be this, that ho invented a now 
his writings, or in any other writings, method of arriving at truth, which 
more eloquent and pathetic than some mctliod is called Induction, and that 
passages which were apparently written ho detected some fallacy in tho syllo- 
nndcr the influraco of strong devo- ^stic reasoning whidi had been in 
tional feelmg. Ho loved to dwell on vogue before his time. This notion 
tte power of the Christian religion to is about ns well founded as that of tho ' 
effect mudi that tho ancient philoso- people who, in tho middle ages, imngin- 
phers could only pronuso. Ho loved cd that Virgil was a great conjurer, 
to consider that religion os the bond Slany who arc far too well informed 
• De Jugmentia, Lib. 7. (tap. Z. extravagant nonsense cn- 

t Jin Lib. 7. Cap. 3. I tertain w'hat wo tliink incorrect notions 
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as to what Bacon reallj efiected in this 
matter. 

The inductive method has been 
practised ever since the beginning of 
the world by every human being. It 
is constantly practised by the most 
ignorant down, by the most thought- 
less schoolboy, by the very duld at 
the breast. That method leads the 
clown to the conclusion that if he sows 
barley he shall not reap wheat By 
that method the schoolboy learns that a 
cloudy day is the best for catching tront 
The very infant, we imagine, is led by 
induction to espect milk from his mo- 
ther or nurse, and none from his father. 

Not only is it not true that Bacon 
invented the inductive method ; but it 
is not true that he was the first person 
who correctly analysed that method 
and explained its uses. Aristotle had 
long before pointed out the absurdity 
of supposing that syllogistic reasoning 
could ever conduct men to the disco* 
very of any new principle, had shown 
that such discoveries must be made by 
induction, and by induction alone, and 
had given the histo^ of the inductive 
process, concisely indeed, but with 
great perspicuity and precisioru 

Again, we ore not inclined to ascribe 
much practical value to that analysis of 
the induedve method which Bacon has 
given in the second book of the A^vunt 
Organum. It is indeed an elaborate 
and correct analysis. But it is an 
analysis of that which we are all doing 
from morning to night, and which we 
continue to do even in our dreams. 
A plain man finds his stomach out of 
order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s 
name. But he proceeds in the strictest 
conformity with the rules laid down in 
the second book of the Novum Organum, 
and satisfies himself that minced pies 
have done the mischief. “ 1 ate minced 
pies on Monday and Wednesday, and 
I was kept awoke by indigestion all 
night.” This is the comparentia ad in- 
tellcctum instantiarum convmientium, "I 
did not eat any on Qhiesday and Fri- 
day, and I was quite well” This is the 
comparentia mstanttarum in proximo qua 
natura data privantur. “I ate very 
sparingly of them on Sunday, and was 
very slightly indisposed in the evemng. 


But on Christmas-day I almost dined 
on them, and was so ill that I was in 
great danger.” This is the comparentia 
instantiarum secundxan magis et minus. 
“ It cannot have been the brandy which 
I took with them. For I have drunk 
brandy daily for years without being 
the worse for it.” Tins is the rejectio 
naturarum. Our invalid then proceeds 
to what is termed by Bacon the Vinde- 
miatio, and pronounces that minced 
pies do not agree with him. 

We repeat that we dispute neither 
the ingenuity nor the accuracy of 
the theory cont^ed in the second 
book of the Novum Organum j but we 
think that Bacon gready overrated its 
utility. We conceive that the inductive 
process, like many other processes, is 
not h'kely to be better performed merely 
because men 'know how they perform 
it. William Tell would not have been 
one wbit more likely to cleave the apple 
if he had known that his arrow would 
describe a parabola under the influence 
of t’*c attraction of the earth. Captain 
Bartday would not have been more 
likely to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, if he had known the 
place and name of every muscle in his 
legs. Monsieur Jourdoin probably did 
not pronounce D and F more correedy 
after he had been apprised that D is 
pronounced by touching the teeth with 
the end of the tongue, and F by put- 
dng the upper teedi on the lower lip. 
We cannot perceive dint the study of 
grammar makes the smallest diSerence 
in the speech of people who have al- 
ways lived in go(^ society. Not one 
Londoner in ten thousand can lay 
dorvn the rules for the proper use of 
vsiU and shaV. Yet not one Londoner 
in a million ever misplaces his will and 
shaU. Doctor Robertson could, tm- 
donbtedly, have written a luminous 
dissertadoii on the use of those words. 
Yet, even in his latest work, he some- 
times misplaced them ludicrously. No 
man uses figures of speech with more 
propriety because he knows that one 
figure is called a metonymy and an- 
other a synecdoche. A drayman in a 
passion calls out, “ You ore a pretty 
fellow,” without suspecting that he is 
uttering irony, and that irony is one 
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of tlie four primtuy tropes. The old 
systems of rhetoric vrcre never regarded 
by the most experienced and discerning 
judges as of any use for the purpose of 
forming an orator. “Ego hanc vim 
intclligo.” sidd Cicero, “ esse in pras- 
cepris omnibus, non ut ea sccuti ora- 
torcs cloqucntim landcm sint adepti, 
sed qua sna sponte homines doqnentcs 
f acerent, ca quosdam observasse, at que id 
egisse; sic esse non eloqnentiam ex arti- 
ficio,sedartificinmexcloqnentianatum.” 
We must own thatwe entertain the same 
opinion concerning the study of Lope 
which Cicero entcrtiuncd concerning 
the study of Rhetoric. A man of sense 
^llogizcs in celarent and cesare all day 
long without suspecting it; and, though 
he may not know what an ignoratio 
clenchi is, has no difficult in exposing 
it wliencver ho falls in with it; which 
is likely to he ns often as he falls in 
with a Reverend Master of Arts nou- 
rished on mode and figure in the clois- 
ters of Oxford. Considered merely as 
an intellectual feat, the Organvm of 
Aristotle can scarcely be admired too 
highly. But the more wo compare in- 
dividual with individual, school with 
school, nation with nation, generation 
with generation, the more do we lean 
to the opinion that the knowledge of 
the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners. 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic 
process Bacon has, in the second book 
of the Novum Organum, done for the 
inductive process ; that is to say, he 
has analysed it wcIL IBs rules are 
quite proper, but we do not need them, 
because tlicy are dratm from our own 
constant practice. 

But, though everybody is constantly 
perfomung the process described in 
the second book of the Novum Or- 
ganum, some men perform it well and 
some perform it ilL Some are led by 
it to truth, and some to error. It led 
IVanklin to discover tiio nature of light- 
ning. It led thousands, who had less 
brmns than Franklin, to believe in 
animal magnetism. But this was not 
because Franklin went through the 
process described by Bacon, and the 
dupes of Mesmer tHrough a ^fierent 
process. The compartntia and rgec~ 


tiones of which we have given examples 
will be found in the most unsound in- 
ductions. We have heard that an emi- 
nent judge of the last generation was 
in the habit of jocosely propounding 
after dinner a theory, that the cause of 
the prevalence of Jacobinism was the 
practice of bearing three names. He 
quoted on the one side Charles James 
Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John 
Home Tookc, John Philpot Curran, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. These were inslantite 
convenientes. He then proceeded to cite 
instances absentia in proximo, William 
Pitt, John Scott, William Windham, 
Samuel Horsley, Hcmy Dundas, Ed- 
mqnd Burke. He might have gone on 
to instances secundum magis et minus. 
The practice of giving cliildren three 
names has been for some time a grooving 
practice, and Jacobinism has also been 
growing. The practice of giving chil- 
dren three names is more common in 
America than in EnglanA In Eng- 
land we EtiU have a ]^g and a Honse 
of Lords; but the Americans are Rc- 
pnblicans. The r^ectiones are obvious. 
Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are 
both Irishmen; therefore the being on 
Irishman is not the cause of Jacobin- 
ism. Horsley and Home Tooke are 
both deigymen ; therefore the being a 
clergyman is not the cause of Jacobin- 
ism. Fox and Windham were both 
educated at Oxford ; therefore the 
being educated at Oxford is not the 
cause of Jacobinism.' Pitt and Home 
Tooke were both educated at Cam- 
bridge ; therefore the being educated 
at Cambridge is not the cause of Ja- 
cobinism. In tlus way, our inductive 
philosopher arrives at wh.at Bacon calls 
the Vintage, and pronounces that the 
having three names is the cause of 
Jacobinism. 

Hero is an indnetion corresponding 
with Bacon’s analysis and ending in a 
monstrous absurdity. Li what then 
does this indnetion ^ffer from the in- 
duction which leads us to the con- 
clusion that the presence of the sun is 
the cause of our having more light by 
day than by night? The difierence 
eridcntly is not in the kind of in- 
stances, but in the number of in* 
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stances ; that is to say, the difierence 
is not in that part of the process for 
which Bacon h^ given precise roles, 
hut in a circumstance for which no 
precise rule can possibly be given. If 
the learned author of the theory about 
Jacobinism had enlarged either of his 
tables a little, his system would have 
been destroyed. The names of Tom 
Paine and William Wyndham Gren- 
ville would have been sufficient to do 
the work. 

It appears to us, then, that the dif- 
ference between a sound and unsound 
induetion does not lie in this, that the 
author of the sound induction goes 
through the process analysed in the 
second book of the Nomm Organum, 
and the author of the unsound induc- 
tion through a different process. They 
both perform the same process. But 
one performs it foolishly or carelessly: 
the other performs it mth patience, 
attention, sagacity, and judgment. 
Now precepts can do little towards 
making men patient and attentive, and 
still less towards making them saga- 
cious and judicious. It is very well to 
tell men to be on their guard against 
prejudices, not to believe facts on slight 
evidence, not to be content with a 
scanty collection of facts, to put out of 
their minds the idcila which Bacon has 
so finely described. But these rules 
are too general to be of much practical 
use. The question is. What is a pre- 
judice? How long docs the incredulity 
with whidi I hear a new theory pro- 
pounded continue to he a wise and 
salutary incredulity? When does it 
become an idolum specus, the unreason- 
able pertinacity of a too sceptical mind? 
What is ^ght evidence? What col- 
lection of facts is scanty? Will ten 
instances do, or fif^, or a hundred? 
In how many months would the first 
human beings who settled on the shores 
of the ocean have been justified in be- 
lieving that the moon had an influence 
on the tides ? After how many expe- 
riments would Jenner have been justi- 
fied in believing that he had discovered 
a safeguard against the small-pox? 
These are questions to which it would 
be most desirable to have a precise 
answer: bnt, unhappily, they are ques- 


ftons to which no precise answer can 
be returned. 

We think, then, that it is possible to 
y down accurate rules, as Bacon has 
done, for the performing of that part of 
the indnetive process which all men 
perform alike; but that these rules, 
though accurate, are not wanted, be- 
cause in truth they only tell us to do 
what we are all doing. We think that 
it is impossible to lay down any precise 
rule for the performing of that part of 
the indnetive process which a great 
experimental philosopher performs in 
one way, and a superstitious old woman 
in another. 

On this subject, we think. Bacon was 
in an error. He certainly attributed 
to his rnles a value which did not be- 
long to them. He went so far as to 
say, that, if his method of making dis- 
coveries were adopted, little would 
depend on the degree of force or acute- 
ness of any intellect; that all minds 
would be reduced to one level, that his 
philosophy resembled a compass or a 
rule which equalises all hand^ and en- 
ables the most unpractised person to 
draw a more correct circle or line than 
the best draftsmen can prodnee without 
such aid.'*' This really seems to us as 
extravagant as it would have been in 
Lindley Murray to -'announce that 
every body who should learn his Ghmn- 
mar would write as good Eng^h as 
Diydcn, or in that very able writer, the 
Ardibishop of Dublin, to promise that 
all the readers of his Lo^c would 
reason like CliOlingworth, and that all 
the readers of his Khetoric would speak 
like Burke. That Bacon was alto- 
gether mistaken os to this point will 
now hardly be disputed. His philosophy 
has flourished during two hundred 
years, and has produced none of this 
levelling. The interval between a man 
of talents and a dunce is os wide as 
ever; and is never more clearly dis- 
cernible than when they engage in 
researches which require the constant 
use of induction. • 

It will be seen that we do not con- 
sider Bacon’s ingenious analysis of the 
Inductive method as averynseiiilper- 

* Ifovtim Organum, Pnef. and Lib. L 
Aph. 122. 
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fonnancc. Bacon was not, ns wc have 
already said, the inventor of the induc- 
tive method. He was not even the 
person who first analysed the induc- 
tive method correctly, though he un- 
doubtedly analysed it more minutely 
than any who preceded him. Ho was 
not the person who first showed that by 
the inductive method alone new truth 
could be discovered. But ho was the 
person who first turned the minds of 
speculative men, long occupied in ver- 
bal disputes, to the diseovciy of now 
and useful truth 5 and, by doing so, he 
at once gave to the inductive method 
an importance and dignity which had 
never before belonged to it. Ho was 
not the maker of that road; ho was 
not the discoverer of that road; he was 
not the person who first surveyed and 
mapped that road. But ho was the 
person who first called the public atten- 
tion to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, 
which had been utterly neglected, and 
which was accessible by that road alone. 
By doing so ho caused that road, which 
had prcwously been trodden only by 
peasants and higglers, to be frequented 
by a higher class of tra\*cllcrs. 

That which was eminently his own 
in his system was the end which ho 
proposed to himself. The end being 
given, the means, ns it appears to us, 
could not well bo mistaken. If others 
had aimed at the some object inth 
Bacon, wo hold it to bo certain that 
they would have employed the some 
method with Bacon. It would have 
been hard to convince Seneca that the 
inventing of a safety-lamp was an em- 
ployment worthy of a phUosopher. It 
would have been hard to persuade 
Thomas Aquinas to descend' from the 
making of syllogisms to the making of 
gunpowder. But Seneca would never 
have doubted for a moment that it was 
only by means of n scries of experi- 
ments that a safety-lamp conld bo in- 
vented. Thomas Aquinas would never 
have thought that his barbara and 
baralipUm would enable him to ascer- 
tain the proportion which charcoal 
ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound 
of gunpowder. Neither common sense 
nor Aristotle would have snflfered him 
to fall into sack an absurdity. 


By stimulating men to the discovery 
of new truth. Bacon stimulated them 
to employ tlic inductive method, the 
only method, even the ancient philoso- 
phers and the schoolmen themselves 
being judges, by which new truth can 
be discovered. By stimulating men to 
the discovery of useful truth, ho fur- 
nished them with a motive to perform 
the inductive process well and care- 
fully. His predecessors had been, in 
his phrase, not interpreters, but antici- 
pators of nature. They had been con- 
tent with the first principles at which 
they had arrived by the most scanty 
and slovenly induction. And why was 
this? It was, wo conceive, bccanso 
tlicir philosophy proposed to itself no 
practical end, because it was merely an 
exercise of the mind. A man who 
wants to contrive a new machine or a 
new medicine has a strong motive to 
observe accurately and paticntl;f, and 
to try experiment alter experiment. 
But a man who merely wants a theme 
for disputation or declamation has no 
such motive. Ho is tliorcforo content 
with premises grounded on assump- 
tion, or on the most scanty and hasty 
induction. Thus, wo conceive, the 
bchoolmcn acted. On their foolish 
premises they often argued with great 
ability ; and ns their object was ** as- 
sonsum Eubjagarc,non res,”* to bo vic- 
torious in controversy, not to bo victo- 
rious over nature, they were consistent. 
For just as much lo^col skill could be 
shown in reasoning on false os on true 
premises. But the followers of the 
new philosophy, proposing to them- 
selves the discovei^ of useful truth as 
their object, must have altogether failed 
of attaining that object if they had 
been content to build theories on 
superficial induction. 

Bacon has remarkedf that, in 
ages when philosophy was stationary, 
the mechanical arts went on improving. 
Wliy was this ? Eridcntly because the 
mechanic was not content with so care- 
less a mode of indnetion as served the 
purpose of the philosopher. And why 
was the philosopher more easily satis- 
fied than the mechanic? Evidently bo- 

• Notmm Oreanum, Lib. 1. Aph.29. 

t -Do Augmentis, Lib. 1 . 
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cause the ohjcct of the mechanic was 
to mould things, whilst the object of 
the philosopher was only to mould 
wor^. Careful induction is not at all 
necessary to the making of a good syl- 
logism. But it is indispensable to 
making of a good shoe. Mechanics, 
therefore, have always been, as far as 
the range of their humble but useful 
callings extended, not anticipators but 
interpreters of nature. And when a 
philosophy arose, the object of which 
was to do on a large scale what the 
mechanic docs on a small scale, to ex- 
tend the power and to supply the wants 
of man, the truth of the premises, 
which logically is a matter idtogcthcr 
unimportant, became a matter of the 
highest importance ; and the careless 
induction with which men of learning 
had previously been satisfied gave 
place, of necessity, to an induction far 
more accurate and satisfoctoiy. 

What Bacon did for inductive philo- 
sophy may, wo think, bo fairly stated 
thus. The objects of preceding specu- 
lators were objects which could bo 
attained without careful induction. 
Those speculators, therefore, did not 
perform the inductive process carefully. 
Bacon stirred up men to pursue an 
object which could be attained only by 
induction, and by induction carefully 
performed; and consequently induc- 
tion was more carefully performed. Wo 
do not think that the impo<»nco of 
what Bacon did for Indnctivc jmiloso- 
phy has ever been overrated. But wo 
think that the nature of his services is 
often mistaken, and was not fully un- 
derstood oven by himself. It was not 
by furnishing philosophers with rules 
lor performing the inductive process 
well, but by furnishing them with a 
motive for performing it well, that ho 
conferred so vast a benefit on society. 

To give to the human mind a direc- 
tion which it shall retain for ages is the 
rare prerogative of a few, imperial spi- 
rits. It cannot, therefore, bo uninte- 
resting to inquire what was the moral 
and intellectual constitution which ena- 
bled Bacon to exercise so vast an in- 
fluence on the world. 

In the temper of Bacon, — we speak 
of Bacon the plfllo8opher,not of Bacon 


the lawyer and politician, — there was 
a singular union of audacity and so- 
briety. The promises which he made 
to mankind might, to a superficial 
reader, seem to resemble the rants 
wliich a great dramatist has put into 
the mouth of an Oriental conqueror 
half-crazed by good fortune and by 
violent passions. 

**Ho shall have chariots easier than air. 
Which 1 will have invented ; and thyself 
IFhat art the messenger shall ride before 
him. 

On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
ITluit shall ho made to go with golden 
wheels, 

I know not how yet." 

But Bacon performed what he pro- 
mised. In truth, Fletcher would not 
have dared to moke Arbaccs promise, 
in his wildest fits of excitement, the 
tithe of what the Baconian philosophy 
has performed. 

The true philosophical temperament 
may, we think, be described in four 
words, much hope, little faith ; a dispo- 
sition to believe that any thing, how- 
ever extraordinary, may bo done ; an 
indisposition to believe that any thing 
c.xtrnordinaiy has been done. Bi these 
points the constitution of Bacon’s mind 
seems to us to have been absolutely 
perfect. He was at once the Mammon 
and the Surly of his friend Ben. Sir 
Epicure did not indulge in visions 
more magnificent and gigantic. Surly 
did not sift evidence with keener and 
more sagacious incredulity. 

Closely connected with this pecu- 
liarityof Bacon’s temper was a striking 
peculiarity of his understanding. With 
great minuteness of observation, he 
had an amplitude of comprehension 
such as has never yet been vouchsafed 
to any other human being. The small 
fine mind of Labruyiire had not a more 
delicate tact than me largo intellect of 
Bacon. The Essays contain abundant 
proofs that no nice feature of character, 
no peculiarity in the ordering of a 
bouse, a garden, or a court-masque, 
could escape the notice of one whose 
mind was capable of taking in the 
whole world of knowledge. His un- 
derstanding resembled the tent which 
the fairy Faribanou gave to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it ; and it seemed a toy, 
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for ihe hand of a lady. Spread it; 
and the armies of powerful Sultans 
might repose beneatli its shade. 

In keenness of observation ho has 
been equalled, though perhaps never 
surpassed. But the largeness of his* 
mind was all Iiis own. Tho^ glance 
with which ho surveyed the intellec- 
tual universe resembled that which the 
.Archangel, from the golden threshold 
of heaven, darted down into the new 
creation. 

"Bound ho surveyed, —and well might* 
where bo stood 

&) Wph above the circling canopy 
or night’s extended shade,— from eastern 
point 

or Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromeda far olT Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon." 

His knowledge diflered from that of 
other men, ns a terrestrial globe differs 
from an Atlas which contains a dif- 
ferent country on every leaf. The 
towns and roads of England, France, 
and Germany are better laid down 
in the Atlas than on tho globe. But 
while wo arc looking at England wo 
sec nothing of France,* and while we 
are looking at Prance wo see nothing 
of Germany. We may go to the Atlas 
to learn tlic bcarings'and distances of 
York and Bristol, or of Dresden and 
Fragno, But it is useless if wo want 
to know tho bearings and distances of 
France and Martinique, or of Eng- 
land and Canada. On tho globe no 
shall not find all tho market towns in 
our own neighbourhood; hut we shall 
learn from it tho comparative extent 
and the relative position of all the king- 
doms of the earth. " I have taken," said 
Bacon, in a letter written when ho was 
only thirty-one; to his uncle l/ird Bur- 
leigh, “1 have taken nU knowledge to 
be my province.” In any other young 
man, indeed in any otner man, this 
would Uayo been a ridiculous flight of 
presumption. Tlicro have been thou- 
sands of better mathematicians, astrono- 
mers, chemists, physicians, botanists, 
mineralogists, than Bacon. No man 
would go to Bacon's works to learn any 
particular science or art, any more than 
ho would go to a twelve-inch globe in 
order to find his way from Bennington 
turnpikotoCfapham Common. Tho art 
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which Bacon tanght was tho art of in- 
venting arts. Tho knowledge in which 
Bacon excelled all men was a knowledge 
of tho mutual rdations of aU depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

Tho mode in which ho communicated 
his thoughts was prcnliar to him. Ho 
had no touch of that disputations temper 
which he often censured in his predeces- 
sors. Ho cfTcctcd a vast intellectual re- 
volution in opposition to a vast mass 
of prejudices; yet ho never engaged in 
any controversy: nay, wo cannot at 
present recollect, in all his philosophi- 
cal works, a single passage of a contro- 
versial character. AU thosoworksmight 
ttith propriety have been put into tho 
form which he adopted in the work 
entitled Cojjitata ct visa : “ Franciscus 
Bneonus sic cogitaWt.” These ate 
thoughts which have occuTred to mo: 
weigh them well: and take them or 
I leave them. 

Borgia said of tho famous expedition 
of Charles the Eighth, that tlio French 
had conquered Italy, not with steel, 
but with chalk; for that Uio only ex- 
ploit which they had found ncccssaiy 
for tho purpose of taking militaty oc- 
cupation of any place had been to mark 
tho doors of tho houses where they 
meant to quarter. Bacon often quoted 
ihis saying, and loved to apply it to 
tho victories of his own intellect.* His 
philosophy, ho said, came as a guest, 
not as nn enemy. She found no dif- 
ficulty in gaining admittance, without 
a contest, into every understanding 
fitted, by its structure and by its ca- 
pacity, to receive her. In all this wo 
think tiint ho acted most judiciously; 
first, because, as ho has himself re- 
marked, tlio dilTcrcnco between his 
school and other scliools was a dif- 
ference so fundamental that there w’as 
hardly any common ground on whidi 
-a controversial battle could be fought ; 
and, secondly, because his mind, emi- 
nently observant, preeminently discur- 
sive and capacious, was, wo conceive, 
neitherformed by nature nordisciplined 
by habit for dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his 

* JVbanm Orffcmum, Lib. 1. Aph. 3S, and 
eisewboto. 
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philosophy with the weapons of logic, 
he adorned her profusely with all the 
decorations of rhetoric. His eloquence, 
though not untainted with the vicious 
taste of his ago, would alone have en- 
titled him to a Ugh rank in literature. 
He had a wonderful talent for packing 
thought dose, and rendering it portable. 
In wit, if by wit be meant the power of 
perceiving analogies between tlungs 
which appear to have nothing in com- 
mon, he never had an equal, not even 
Cowley, not even the author of Hudi- 
bras. Indeed, he possessed this faculty, 
or rather this faedty possessed him, to 
a morbid degree. *^60 he abandoned 
himself to it without reserve, ns he did 
in the Sapientia Vetenan, and at the 
end of the second book of the De Aug- 
mentis, the feats which he performed 
were not merely admirable, but por- 
tentous, and almost shocking. On 
those occasions wo marvel at him as 
clowns on a fair-day marvel at' a jug- 
gler, and can hardly help thinking that 
the devil must be in him. 

These, however, were freaks in which 
his ingenuity and then wantoned, 
with scarcely any other object than to 
astonish and amuse. But it occ.asion- 
ally happened that, when ho was en- 
gaged in grave and profound investiga- 
tions, his wit obtained the mastery over 
all his other faculties, and led him into 
absurdities into which no dull man 
coirld possibly have fallen. We will 
give the most striking instance which 
at present occurs to ns. In the third 
book of the De Augma^Hs ho tells us 
that there are some principles which 
are not pecuhor to one science, but ore 
common to several. That part of 
philosophy which concerns itself with 
these principles is, in his nomenclature, 
designated os philosophia prima. Ho 
then proceeds to mention some of the 
prindples with which this philosophia 
prima is conversant. One of them is 
tUs. An infectious disease is more 
likely to be commimicated while it is 
u progress than when it has reached 
its height, l^s, says he, is true in 
medicine. It is also true in morals; 
for we see that the example of very 
abandoned men injures public mor^ty 
less than the example of men in whom 


vice has not yet extinguished all good 
qualities. Again, he tolls us that 
in music a discord ending in a con- 
cord is agreeable, and that the same 
thing may be noted in the affections. 
Once more, he tells us, that in physics 
the energy with which a prindplc acts 
is often increased by the antiperistasis 
of its opposite; and that it is the same 
in the contests of' factions.' If the 
making of ingenious and. sparkling 
similitudes like tlicse bo indeed the 
philosophia pnma, we are quite sure 
that the greatest philosophical work 
of the nineteenth century is Mr. Moore’s 
LoUa Bookh. The similitudes which 
wo have cited are very happy simili- 
tudes. But that a man like Bacon 
should have taken them for more, that 
he should have thought the discovery 
of such resemblances as these an im- 
portant part of philosophy, has always 
appeared to ns one of the most singular 
facts in the history of letters. 

The truth is that his mind was won- 
derfully quick in percching analogies 
of all sorts. But, Ukc several eminent 
men whom we could name, both living 
and dead, he sometimes appeared 
strangely deficient in the power of dis- 
tinguishing rational from fanciful 
analogies, analogies which are argu- 
ments from analogies which ore mere 
illustrations, analogies like that which 
Bishop Butler so ably pointed out, be- 
tween natural and revealed religion,* 
from analogies like that which Ad^on 
discovered, between the series of 
Grecian gods carved by Phidias and 
the series of English kings painted by 
Encller. This want of discrimination 
has led to many strange political specu- 
lations. Sir 'VVilliair Temple deduced 
a theory of government from the pro- 
perties cf the pyramid. Mr. Southey’s 
whole system of finance is grounded 
on the phosnomena of evaporation and 
rain. In theology, this perverted in- 
genuity has made still wilder work. 
Prom the time of Zrenanrs and Origen 
down to the present day, there has not 
been a single generation-in which great 
divines have not been led into the most 
absurd expositions of Scripture, by 
mere incapacity to distinguish analogies 
proper, to use the scholastic phraSe, 
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■fipom analogies metaphorical.* It is 
enrious that Bacon has himself men- 
tioned this Tory kind of delusion among 
the idola specus ; and has mentioned it 
in language whicli, we are inclined to 
think, shows that he knew himself to 
be subject to it. It is the vice, ho tells 
ns, of subtle minds to attaeh too mnch 
importance to slight distinctions 5 it 
is the vice, on the other hand, of high 
and discursive intellects to attach too 
much importance to dight resem- 
blances; and ho adds that, when this 
last propensity is indulged to excess, it 
leads men to catch at shadows instead 
of Eubstanccs.t 

Yet wo cannot wish that Bacon's wit 
had been less Inxuriant. For, to say 
nothing of the pleasure which it aifords, 
it was in the vast majority of cases em- 
ployed for the purpose of making ob- 
scure truth plain, of maldng repmsivo 
truth attractive, of fixing in the mind 
for ovcrtnith which might othenvise 
have lefi but a transient impression. 

The poetical faculty was powerful in 
Bacon’s mind, but not, like his wit, so 
powerful ns occasionally to usurp the 
place of his reason, and to tyraiinizo 
over the whole man. No imagination 
was ever at once so strong and so 
thoroughly subjugated. It never stirred 
but at a signal from good sense. It 
stopped at the first check from good 
sense. Yet, though disciplined to such 
ohcdicnco, it gave noble proofs of its 
vigour. In truth, much of Bacon's life 
was passed in a visionary world, amidst 
tiling as strange os any that are de- 
scribed in the Arabian Talcs, or in 
those romances on which the curato 
and barber of Don Quixote’s rillagc 
performed so cruel an auto-de-/i, 
amidst buildings more sumptuous timn ^ 
the palace of Aladdin, fountains more 
wonderful than the golden water of 
Farizado, conveyances more rapid than 
the hippogryph of Ruggiero, arms 
more formidable than the lance of As- 
tolfo, remedies more eilicacious than 
the halsam of Ficrabras, Yet in his 
magnificent day-dreams there was 
nothing wild, nothing but what sober 

• 800 Bomo Intorostlng remarks on this 
subject in Bishop lierkoloy’s Minute Phi- 
losopher, Bialoguo IV. 

t Jfovum Orffanum, Lib, 1. Aph. 65. 
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reason sanctioned. He knew that all 
the secrets feigned by poets to have 
been written in the books of enchanters 
are wortliloss when compared with tho 
mighty secrets which aro really written 
in tho book of nature, and which, with 
time and patience, will bo read there. 
Ho knew that all the wonders wrought 
by all tho tahsmans in fable w’cro trifles 
when compared to tho wonders whiidi 
might reasonably be expected from the 
philosophy of fruit, and that, if his 
words sank deep into tho minds of 
men, they would produce effects such 
as superstition had never ascribed 
to tho incantations of hlcrlin and 
Michael Scott. It was hero that ho 
loved to let his imagination loose. Ho 
loved to picture to him«clf tho world 
as it would bo when his philosophy 
should, in his oWii noble phrase, ‘‘have 
enlarged tho bounds of human em- 
pire.” ^ We might refer to many in- 
stances. But we will content ourselves 
with tho strongest, the description of 
tho Homsu of Solomon in the Now At- 
lantis. By most of Bacon's eontcm- 
pororil'^ and by some people of onr 
time, this remarkable passage would, 
wo doubt not, bo considered ns an in- 
genious rodomontade, a counterpart to 
tho adventures of Sinbnd or Baron 
Munchausen. Tho tnith is, that thcro 
is not to be found in any human com- 
position a passage more eminently dis- 
tinguished by profound and soreno 
wisdom. The boldness and originality 
of tho fiction is far less wonderful than 
tho nico discernment which corofidly 
excluded from that long list of prodigies 
every thing that can bo pronounced im- 
possible, every thing that can bo proved 
to lio beyond tho mighty magic of in- 
duction and time. Already some parts, 
and not the least startling ports, of this 
glorions prophecy havo been accom- 
plished, even according to tho letter; 
and tho whole, construed according to 
tho spirit, is difily accomplishing ^ 
around us. 

Ono of tho most rcmarkahlo cirenm- 
stonccs in tho histo^ of Bacon's mind 
is tho order iji which its powers ex- 
panded themselves. Witli him the 
fruit came first and remained till the 
t Now Atlantis, 
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Inst; the blossoms did not appear till 
late. la general* the development of 
the fancy is to fhe development of the 
judgment what the growth of a girl 
is to the growth of a boy. The fancy 
attains at an earlier period to the per- 
fection of its beauty, its power, and 
its fruitfulness; and, as it is first to 
ripen, it is also first to fade. It has 
generally lost something of its bloom 
and freshness before the sterner facul- 
ties have reached maturity; and is 
commonly withered and barren while 
tliose faculties still retain all their 
energy. It rarely happens that the 
fancy and the judgment grow together. 
It happens still more rarely that the 
judgment grows faster than the fancy. 
This seems, however, to hare been the 
case with Bacon. £Qs boyhood and 
youth appear to have been singnlarly 
sedate. His gigantic scheme of philo- 
sophical reform is said by some writers 
to have been planned before he was 
fillecn, and was undoubtedly planned 
while he was still young. He observed 
as vigilantly, meditated os deeply, and 
iudged as temperately when he gave 
his first work to the world os at the 
close of his long career. But in elo- 
quence, in sweetness and variety of 
expression, and in richness of illusV 
tration, his later writings are for 
superior to those of his youth. In this 
respect the history of his mind bears 
some resemblance to the history of the 
mind of Burke. The treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, though written 
on a subject which the coldest meta- 
physician could hardly treat without 
being occasionally betrayed into florid 
rvriting, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke’s works. It appeared when he 
was twenty-five or twenty-six. When, 
at forty, he wrote the Thoughts on 
the Causes of the existing Discontents, 
his reason and his judgment had 
reached their full maturity; but his 
eloquence was still in its splendid 
dawn. At fifty, his rhetoric was quite 
as rich as good taste would permit; 
and when he died, at almost seventy, 
it had become ungracefully gorgeous. 
In his youth he wrote on the emotions 
produced by mountains and cascades, 
by the master-pieces of painting and 


sculpture, by the faces and necks of 
beautiful women, in the style of' a 
Farliamentaiy report. In his old age 
he discussed treaties and tariffs in the 
most fervid and brilliant language of 
romance. It is strange that the Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and the 
Letter to a Noble Lord, should be the 
productions of one man. But it is far 
more strange that the Essay should 
have been a production of his youth, 
and the Letter of his old age. 

Wc will give veiy short specimens 
of Bacon’s two styles. In 1597, ho 
■wrote thus: “Crafty men contemn 
studies; simple men admire them; and 
wise men use them; for they teach not 
their oivn use ; that is a wisdom with- 
out them, and won by observation. 
Bead not to contradict, nor to believe, 
but to weigh and consider. Some 
books ore to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chew'ed 
and digested. Beading makeftr a full 
man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. And therefore 
if a man UTite little, he had need have 
a great memoiy; if he confer little; 
have a present ivit; and if he rend 
little, have much cunning to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories 
make men wise, poets witty, the mathe- 
matics subtle, natural phfiosophy deep, 
morals grave, logic and rhetoric able 
to contend.” It will hardly be dis- 
puted that this is a passage to be 
“chewed and digested.” We do not 
believe that Thucydides himself has 
any where compressed so much thought 
into so small a space. 

In the editions which Bacon after- 
wards made to the Essays, there is 
nothing superior in truth or weight to 
what we have quoted. Bnt his style 
was constantly becoming richer and 
softer. The following passage, first 
published in 1625, wm show the ex- 
tent of the change : “ Pro^ority is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; ad- 
versity is the blessing of the Now, 
which carricth the greater benediction 
and the clearer evidence of God’s 
favour. Yet, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, if yon listen to David’s harp 
you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
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Holy GboBt hath laboured more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felidtics of Solomon. Prosperity 
is not without many fears and ffls- 
tastes ; and adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle- 
works and embroideries it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a 
sad and solemn ground, than to have 
a dark and melancholy work upon a 
lightsome ground. Judge ^ereforo of 
the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like predous odours, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or crushed ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity dothbest discover rirtue.” 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is 
best known to the multitude. The 
iVotvon Organvm and the De Avgmentis 
are much talked of, but little read. 
They have produced indeed a vast 
effect on the opinions of mankind; 
but they have produced it through 
the operation of intermediate agents. 
They have moved the intellects which 
have moved the world. It is in the 
Essays alone that the mind of Bacon 
is brought into immediate contact with 
the nunds of ordinary readers. There 
he opens an exoteric school, and talks 
to plain men, in language which every 
body understands, about things in 
which eveiybody is interested. He 
has thus enabled those who must 
otherwise have token his merits on 
trust to judge for themselves; and 
the great body of readers have, during 
several generations, acknowledged that 
the man who has treated with such 
consummate ability questions with 
which they are fanwor may well be 
supposed to deserve all the praise be- 
stowed on him by those who have sat 
in his inner schooL 
Without any disparagement to the 
admirable treatise De Avgmentis, we 
must say that, in onr judgment. Bacon’s 
greatest performance is the first book 
of the Noman Organvm. All the pecu- 
liarities of his extraordinary mind are 
found there in the highest perfection. 
Many, of the aphorism^ but particu- 
larly those in which he gives examples 
of the influence of the idoia, show a 
nicety of observation that has never 
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been surpassed. Every part of the 
book blazes with vrit, hut with wit 
whidi is employed only to illustrate 
and decorate truth. Ho book ever 
made so great a revolution in the 
mode of thinking, overthrew so many 
prejudices, introduced so many new 
opinions. Yet no book wm ever 
written in a less contentions spirit. It 
truly conquers with chal^ and not 
with steel. Proposition after propo- 
sition enters into the mind, is received 
not as an invader, but os a welcome 
friend, and, thongh previously un- 
known, becomes at once domesticated. 
But what we most admire is the vast 
capacity of that intellect which, with- 
out effort, takes in at once all the 
domains of science, all the past, the 
present, and the ftiture, all the errors 
of two thousand years, all the en- 
couraging signs of the passing times, 
all the bright hopes of the coming age. 
Cowley, who was aniong the most 
ardent, and not among the least dis- 
cerning followers of tiie new philo- 
sophy, has, in one of his finest poems, 
compared Bacon to Moses stan^g on 
Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we 
think, as he appears in the first book 
of tlie Nowm Organvm, that the com- 
parison applies with peculiar felicity. 
There we see the great Lawgiver look- 
ing round from his lonely elevation on 
an infinite expanse; behind him a 
wfldemess of dreary sands and bitter 
waters in which successive generations 
have sojourned, always moving, yet 
never advancing, reaping no harvest, 
and building no abiduig city; before 
him a goodly land, a land of promise, 
a land flowing with milk and honey. 
While the mffltitude below saw only 
the flht sterile desert in which they 
had so long wandered, bounded on 
every side by a near horizon, or diver- 
sified only by some deceitful mirage, 
ho was gazing firom a far higher stand 
on a far lovelier country, following 
with his eye the long course of fer- 
tilising rivers, through ample pastures, 
and under the bridges of great capitals, 
measuring the distances of marts and 
havens, and portioning out all those 
wealthyregions fromDan to Beersheba. 

It is pmnful to turn back from 
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contemplating Bacon’s philosophy to 
contemplate his life. Yet without so 
turning back it is impossible fairly to 
estimate his powers. He left the Uni- 
versity at an earlier age than that at 
which most people repair thither. 
While yet a boy he was plunged into 
the midst of diplomatic business. 
Thence ho passed to the study of a 
vast technical system of law, and 
xrarked his way up through a suc- 
ccbsion of laborious ofiices to the high- 
est post in his profession. In the 
mean time he took an active p.art in 
cveiy Parliament ; he was an adviser 
of the Crown : he paid court with the 
greatest assiduity and address to all 
whose iavourwas likely to be of n.so 
to him; he lived much in socictj'; he 
noted the slightest peculiarities of 
character and the slightest changes of 
fashion. Scarcely any man Inis led n 
more stirring life than that which 
Bacon led from sixteen to sixty. 
Scarcely any man has been better en- 
titled to be colled a tltorough man of 
tbo world. Tlio founding of n new 
philosophy, the impardng of a new 
direction to the minds of speculators, 
this was the amusement of his leisure, 
the work oi‘ hours occnsioiuilly stolen 
from the Woolsack and the Council 
Board. Tin's consideration, while it 
increases the admiration with wliich 
wo regard his intellect, increases also 
our regret that stich an intellect 
should so often have been unworthily 
employed. Ho well know tho better 
course, and had, at ono time, resolved 
to pursue it. “1 coufess,” said ho in 
a letter written when he was still 
young, “ that 1 have as vast contem- 
plative ends tts 1 have moderate civil | 
ends." Had his civil ends continued 
to be moderate, ho would have been, 
not only the Moses, but tho Joshua of 


ph'dosophy. He would have MflUed 
a large port of his own magnificent 
predictions. He would have led his 
followers, not only to tho verge, but 
I into the heart of the promised land. 
He would not merely have pointed out, 
i but would have divided the spoil. 
Above all, ho would have left, not 
only a great, but a spotless nama 
Mankind would then hare been able 
to esteem their iliustrious benefactor. 

^ Wo shonld not then be compelled to 
regard his character mth mingled 
contempt and admiration, with mingled 
aversion and grntituda We should 
not then regret that there should bo . 
so many proofs of tho narrowness and 
selfishness of a heart, the benevolence 
of which was yet large enough to take 
in all races and oil ages. We shonld 
not then have to blush for the dis- 
ingenuousness of tho most devoted 
worshipper of speculative truth, for 
tho senility of the boldest champion 
of intcUcctnol freedom. We should 
not then have seen the same man at 
one time far in the van, and at another 
time for in the rear of his gcncratioa 
Wo shonld not then be forced to own 
that he who first treated legislation as 
a science was among the lost Eng- 
lishmen who used the rack, tlint he 
who first summoned philosophers to 
the great work of intc^rcting nature 
was among the last Englishmen uho 
sold juEtica And we should conclude 
our Eun’cy of a Ufo placidly, honour- 
ably, beneficently passed, “in indus- 
trious observations, grounded con- 
clusions, and profitable inventions and 
discoveries,”* with feelings very dif- 
ferent from those with which wo now 
turn away from the checkered spectacle 
of so much gloty and so much shoma 

* From a Letter ol Bacon to lord Bur 
le!^ 
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